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Tt  ia  not  by  any  choice  of  our  own  that  we  are  led  to  recur, 
-^  more  frequently  than  we  could  wish,  in  this  place,  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  so  grave  and  so  abstruse  as  the  origin 
of  all  things,  the  nature  of  man,  and  even  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  God.  Little  can  be  said  on  such  subjects,  even  by  the 
wisest  and  greatest  of  mankind,  to  concentrate  in  a  focus  and 
buming-poiut  of  knowledge  thoughts  which  are  directed  to- 
wards the  Infinite  ;  and  that  little  has  been  said  in  a  multitude 
of  forms  for  several  thousands  of  years,  from  the  Book  of  Job 
to  Pascal,  and  from  the  Greek  philosophers  to  Bishop  Butler, 
with  all  the  sublimity  and  strength  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
reason.  But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  at  tbe 
present  day,  and  in  this  as  well  as  other  countries,  these  ques- 
tions are  re-argued  and  debated  with  the  most  passionate  in- 
terest One  might  imagine  that  doubts  hod  been  suggested  and 
difficulties  discovered  which  are  new  to  the  human  mind,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  they  are,  the  very  earliest  products  of  human 
thought ;  and  there  are  those  who  fancy  that  these  attempts  to 
sound  tbe  depths  of  our  ignorance  are  to  be  ranked  among  the 
VOr„  CSLI.  KO.  CCLXXXVII.  i'\>tiQlc 
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best  and  higheet  achievemeDts  of  science,  instead  of  being  a 
relapse  into  the  ineunabula  of  philosophy.  This  fact  is  the 
more  remarkable  inaBmuch  as  these  questions  have  been 
revived  by  men  distinguished  for  their  acuteness  in  scientific 
research,  who  express  themselves  in  language  which  attracts 
and  commands  attention.  They  claim  to  represent  ithe  most 
advanced  philosophical  opinions  and  conquests  of  the  age. 
Through  the  press  they  exercise  a  considerable  influence  over 
the  country,  by  the  audacity  of  their  hypotheses  and  the  viva- 
city of  their  style.  Yet  that  influence  is  pre-eminently  de- 
structive of  all  the  most  cherished  convictions  and  beliefs  of 
man.  Not  only  religious  creeds,  but  the  entire  fabric  of  society, 
of  morals,  and  of  law,  would  be  subverted  and  overthrown  if 
mankind  were  really  persuaded  to  rcnouDce  its  faith  in  the 
creation  and  moral  government  of  the  world,  in  the  freedom 
of  the  will  of  man,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  if  we 
are  to  discern  with  Professor  Tyndall  in  matter  '  the  promise 

*  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life;'  or  to  hold  with  Mr.  Mill 
that  the  Maker  of  the  world  is  one  '  whose  wisdom  is  possibly, 
'  and  whose  power  is  certainly,  limited,'  and  that '  the  notion 
'  of  a  providential  government  by  an  Omnipotent  Being  for 

*  the  good  of  hia  creatures  must  be  entirely  dismissed.' 

Extravagant  as  these  propositioiis  are,  they  are  no  more  than 
the  extreme  but  logical  deductjons  of  a  school  of  philosophy 
which  has  powerful  representatives  in  modem  England.  A 
system  of  metaphysics  and  psychology  based  entirely  on  the 
perceptiona  of  the  senses,  like  that  of  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Mr.  Bain,  and  the  elder  Mill — a  system  of  morals  recognising 
no  test  of  duty  but  public  utility  in  the  interest  of  the  race — 
the  natural  evolution  of  Mr.  Darwin — -the  Lucretian  doctrines 
of  Professor  Tyndall — the  automatous  frogs  of  Mr.  Huxley  ■ — 
the  religion  of  Humanity  «f  Mr.  Congreve  and  the  Comtists — 
the  lamentations  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  over  the  enigmas  of  life — 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  last  caricature  of  the  Deity,  have 
all  a  common  source.  They  are  the  natural  growth  of  a  false 
and  shallow  philosophy,  which  excludes  from  its  sphere  of 
vision  the  very  conception  of  a  power  in  Nature,  yet  above 
Nature,  and  denies  the  evidence   of  the  spiritual  origin  and 

*  Mr.  Huxley  has  recently  revived  in  a  strange  essay  the  moat 
whimsical  anil  least  tenable  of  the  theories  of  Descartes,  that  animuls 
are  to  bo  regarded  as  machines  or  automata.  But  the  learned  physiolo' 
gist  betrays  in  this  paper  a  very  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Descartes,  and  he  appears  to  be  absolutely 
unconscious  that  he  was,  as  Dugald  Stewart  styled  him,  the  true  father 
of  the  experimental  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
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destiny  of  our  being.  To  borrow  a  striking  illustcalion  from 
a  German  seer,  men  see  the  spinning-wheel  but  not  the  Bpindle, 
«nd  then  declaim  against  the  senseless  clatter  of  the  world. 
Of  the  Understanding,  or  the  faculty  of  judging  according 
to  sense,  these  eminent  persons  may  be  conspicuous  exam- 
ples :  of  BeasoD,  or  the  faculty  of  apprehending  eternal  truths 
by  the  light  of  the  intellect,  they  are  strangely  destitute. 
We  regard  them  with  sorrow,  as  the  disciples  of  a  corrupt 
and  degraded  school  of  thought — distinguished,  indeed,  by 
great  ability  iu  the  natural  sciences  and  in  the  faculty  of 
observing  and  an^ysing  material  facta  and  phenomena,  but 
apparently  unacquainted  with  the  very  rudiments  of  a  true 
pliilosopby  of  the  human  intellect.  The  best  defence  agfunst 
this  blast  of  scepticism  is  a  more  just  conception  of  the  oripn 
and  power  of  the  human  reason.  For,  as  Sir  William  Haiml- 
ton  remarked  in  his  Lectures  on  Metaphysics, '  The  phenomena 
'  of  matter,  taken  by  themselves  (you  wiU  observe  the  qualifica- 
'  tdon  "  taken  by  themselves  "),  so  far  from  warranting  any  in- 
'  ference  as  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
'  ^ound  even  an  argument  to  His  negation ;  but  the  study  of 
'  the  external  world,  taken  with  and  in  subordination  to  that 
'  of  the  internal,  not  only  loses  its  atheistic  tendency,  but, 
'  under  such  subservience,  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the 
'  great  conclusion,  from  which,  if  lefl  to  itself,  it  would 
*  dissuade  us.'  Accordingly,  one  of  the  noblest  and  wisest 
answers  which  has  been  published  to  these  pretensions  of 
modern  Materialism  is  that  of  Dr.  James  Martineau,  himself 
a  metaphysician  of  a  very  high  order  and  of  a  totally  different 
Bchool. 

And  here,  although  we  are  anxious  to  abstain  from  the  intro- 
duction of  any  theological  arguments  which  would  be  altogether 
out  of  place,  and  we  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
philosophical  view  of  the  matter,  we  must  be  allowed  to  make 
one  remark  on  a  point  of  fact.  All  the  writers  we  have 
just  named  have,  we  believe,  more  or  less  expressly,  recorded 
their  entire  disbelief  of  the  Christian  religion  :  they  repudiate 
the  bond^e  of  creeds  and  churches,  and  have  gone  forth  to  seek 
for  truth  in  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  What  truths 
have  they  found  ?  Are  we  to  return  to  Paganism  or  some- 
thing behind  Paganism — to  the  flux  of  Heraclitus,  the  vovs 
of  Anaxagoras,  or  the  atoms  of  Democritus— are  we  to  take 
OUT  morals  from  Epicurus  and  our  gods  from  Lucretius  ?  Is 
it  not  the  fact  that  in  casting  off  the  tradition  and  the  law  of 
Christianity  they  find  themselves  exactly  in  the  conditions 
of  thought  which  the  civilised  world  was  iu  for  some  three 
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hundred  years  before  that  religion  waa  made  known  to  man- 
kind ?  If  these  distinguished  persons  acknowledge  any  pro- 
gress in  social  life  since  those  remote  times,  they  owe  it  to  tneir 
position  as  member  of  a  Christian  community  and  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  physical  sciences ;  but  as  philosophers  they  are 
strictly  of  the  pre-Socratic  age,  since  it  was  the  glory  of 
Socrates  that  he  lashed  the  sophistical  dreamers  of  Athens 
from  the  schools,  and  taught  a  philosophy  more  worthy  of  God 
and  man  which  has  been  handed  down  to  ourselves;  for  he 
held  that  the  universe  and  the  mind  of  man  were  no  congeries 
of  floating  atoms,  tossed  together  by  force  or  fate, 
'AXXii  i^iiv  irpq  Koi  uOt'fffaroc  cvXiro  novvov 

"We  can  conceive  nothing  more  humiliating  to  the  intelligence 
of  this  country,  than  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  thought 
at  the  present  day  should  repudiate  the  grand  traditions 
of  English  philosophy,  which  allied  the  truly  religious  spirit 
of  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  and  Boyle  with  unbounded  courage 
and  independence  in  the  investigation  of  truth ;  and  that 
we  should  see  our  countrymen  reduced  to  the  nihilism  of 
the  latest  school  of  German  materialists,  or  thrown  back 
upon  the  exploded  delusions  of  primitive  heathenism  U>  darken 
knowledge  by  conceits  which  are  a  mere  confession  of  total 
bliDdness.  But  as  Lord  Bacon  said  in  that  immortal  EssaVt 
which  every  Englishman  ought  to  know  by  heart,  *a  Utile 

*  philosophy  inchneth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in 
'  philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  to  religion.'  Had  we 
ourselves,  or  any  other  opponents  of  the  materialist  school 
of  thought,  attributed  to  these  writers  conclusions  or  opinions 
as  extreme  as  those  which  are  disclosed  in  the  posthu- 
mous Essays  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  we  should  doubtless 
have  been  accused  of  exaggeration  and  unfairness ;  for  they 
appear  to  recoil  much  less  i'rom  the  blank  borror  of  athdsm 
than  from  the  odium  attached  to  the  name  of  it.  We  have  no 
wish  to  stigmatise  them  with  harsh  names,  which  they  disavow, 
and  their  personal  opinions  concern  nobody  but  themselves :  it 
is  the  tendency  of  their  opinions,  of  wliich  they  may  be  them- 
selves unconscious,  which  it  concerns  us  to  exomine,  convinced 
as  we  are  that  they  are  false  and  injurious  to  mankind.  They 
themselves  have  removed  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  if  words 
are  used  in  their  ordinary  sense  and  meaning.  For  to  borrow 
a  sentence  from  Archbishop  Whately,  who  was  certainly  no 
bigot, '  By  the  word  God,  we  understand  an  Eternal  Being, 

*  who  made  and  who  governs  all  things  :  and  if  anyone  shouM 
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'  deny  tJiat  there  is  any  such  being,  we  should  Bay  that  he  is 

*  an  Atheist.'  From  this  point  of  actual  denial,  however,  it 
must  in  fairness  be  stated  that  the  writers  we  have  named  for 
the  most  part  recoil.  For  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Creator 
and  God,  they  -would  substitute  the  idea  of  supreme  self- 
acting  law.  They  assert  that  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
cannot  be  known  or  demonstrated,  but  even  Mr.  Mill  does 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  His  existence.  The  distinctioD 
is  a  faint  one,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  any- 
thing which  cannot  be  known  or  demonstrated,  cannot  by 
possibility  be  regarded  as  an  eternal  Trutli.  Moreover,  as  hag 
been  foroibly  said  by  Dean  Mausel,  in  his '  Bampton  Lectures ' 
(page  124,  third  edition),  'If  we  admit  the  arguments  by  which 

*  the  consciousness  of  personality  is  annihilated,  whether  on  the 

*  side  of  Materialism  or  of  Pantheism,  we  cannot  escape  from 
'  the  consequences  to  which  those  arguments  inevitably  lead 
'  — the  annihilation  of  God  Himself.  For  if  man  is  but  the 
'  accident  and  the  product  of  that  which  he  seems  to  rule,  why 
'  may  not  all  other  spiritual  existences,  if  such  there  be,  be 
'  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  material  universe  ? ' 

It  18  with  great  regret  that  we  Snd  the  Address  recently  de- 
livered before  the  British  Association  at  Belfast  by  Professor 
Tjndall  contains  passages  which  have  exposed  him  to  charges 
of  this  nature — charges  which  he  has  shown  some  anxiety 
to  repel,  but  without  giving  a  clear  explanation  of  his  real 
meaning.  Professor  TyndaJi  ia  a  man  of  bo  much  acuteuess, 
and  of' so  much  authority  in  some  branches  of  physical  science, 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  him  to  have  adopted  a  shal- 
low and  irrational  creed  in  matters  of  far  greater  moment. 
But  we  think  that  he  committed  a  great  error  of  judgment  in 
making  the  chair  of  the  President  of  the  British  Association  a 
pulpit  for  the  promulgation  of  highly  speculative  opinions  on 
questions  of  abstract  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  The  British 
Association  is  a  meritorious  society,  which  annually  collects 
and  garners  in  the  scienti6c  harvest  of  the  year.  Its  business 
is  to  gauge  and  record  the  progress  of  actuid  knowledge.  But 
our  men  of  science  of  the  present  day  are  too  apt  to  range  be- 
yond the  proper  field  of  mductive  inquiry.  They  profess  to 
entertain  a  great  respect  for  the  slow  and  certain  methods  of 
Baeoce,  travelling  on  from  fact  to  fact ;  but  no  class  of  men  at 

ftresent  in  existence  indulge  to  a  wider  extent  their  imaginative 
acuities.  Ingenious  hypotheses,  with  scarcely  a  known  fact  to 
support  them,  have  been  proclaimed  to  the  world  with  all  the 
dc^natism  of  an  infallible  creed.  The  leading  principles  of  some 
of  these  scientific  discoverers  have  been  changed  half-a-dozen 
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times  in  a  single  lifetime ;  and  bo  far  are  they  from  having  esta- 
blished any  positive  results,  except  where  they  stand  on  the  firm 
ground  of  experiment,  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  un- 
settled and  uncertain  than  what  they  are  pleased  to  call '  laws ' 
and  '  doctrines.'  This  method  of  investigation  does  injustice 
to  themselyes  and  to  the  sciences  they  represent,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  pure  imagination,  unbounded  as  it  may  seem,  is 
narrow  when  compared  with  the  regions  opened  by  truth  and 
nature  to  our  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning.  Pro- 
fessor Tjmdall  owes  his  high  reputation,  not  to  a  brilliant 
imagination  and  a  picturesque  style,  but  to  his  patient  and 
substantial  labours  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Boyal  Institu- 
tion. We  think  he  mistook  his  duty  when  he  plunged,  at 
Belfast,  into  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  the  whirlpools  of  Des- 
cartes, or  an  imaginary  conversation  between  Lucretius  and 
Bishop  Butler.  The  British  Association  deserved  better 
things  at  his  hands  than  so  slight  and  perfunctory  a  per- 
formance. He  states  himself  that  it  was  written  in  the  course 
of  a  ramble  in  the  Swiss  mountains— sent  off  by  instalments 
t»  the  printer — and  apparently  composed  with  no  better  assist- 
ance than  two  or  three  meagre  compilations  on  the  history 
of  philosophy  by  Dr,  Draper  and  Herr  Lange.  With  these  in- 
adequate materials  he  attempted  to  sound  the  depths  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  iJie  human 
mind.  His  discourse  accordingly  hears  not  a  trace  of  orimnal 
research.  Even  when  he  refers  to  Bacon  he  seems  hardly  to 
have  read  iJie  celebrated  Essay  '  De  principiis  atque  originibus,' 
in  which  the  great  Chancellor  unfolded  the  doctrines  of  Demo- 
critus and  TelesiuB ;  and  the  paragraph  he  devotes  to  Aristotle 
is  feeble  in  the  extreme.  It  is  impossible  that  Professor 
Xyndall  should  have  formed  his  opinions  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sophical thinkers  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages  without 
having  thoroughly  mastered  their  original  writings.  But  in 
this  address  he  evidently  speaks  of  them  from  memory  or  from 
hearsay.  Such  a  production,  iuU  of  loose  and  declamatory 
passages,  may  have  been  all  that  he  had  leisure  to  compose  as 
a  holiday  tadi,  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  was  all  the 
occasion  required  of  him  at  Belfast  But  it  would  be  a  great 
inj  ustice  to  so  eminent  a  man  to  treat  this  paper  as  the  deliberate 
expression  of  his  settled  convictions  on  the  most  momentous 
subjects,  for  in  fact  it  proves  nothing  at  all  and  has  no  strictly 
scientific  character.  He  states  himself,  in  his  preface  to  the 
later  editions,  that '  it  ia  not  in  hours  of  clearness  and  vigour 
'  that  this  doctrine  (of  Material  Atheism)  commends  itself  to 
<  his  mind ;  and  that  in  the  presence  of  stronger  and.  healthier 
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'  thought  it  even  dissolves  and  dieappears,  as  offering  do  boIu- 
*  tion  of  the  mystery  in  which  we  dwell  and  of  whida  we  form 
'  ft  part.*" 

In  oonaequeDCe  of  the  eulogy  passed  by  Professor  Tyndall 
OD  Dr.  Draper's  book,  which  is  entitled  a  '  History  of  the 
'  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,'  we  ioquired  with  some 
curiosity  for  this  work,  and  have  since  examined  it.  It  is 
evident  that  Profeseor  Tyndall  himself  is  largely  indebted  to 
it,  as  he  states ;  but  a  more  flimsy  and  superficial  attempt  to 
trace  the  history  of  Philosophy  we  have  never  met  with.  It 
■eems  that  this  gentleman.  Dr.  Draper,  is  a  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  physiology  at  New  York.  His  object,  as  he  informs 
us,  in  this  compilation,  was  to  arrange  the  evidence  of  the 
intellectual  history  of  Kurope  on  pkytiologieal  principles.  The 
style  is  feeble  and  incorrect :  and  the  analysis  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  positively  ludicrous.  As,  however,  it  might  be 
inferred  from  Professor  Tyndall's  Address  that  Dr.  Draper 
was,  like  himself,  a  disciple  and  admirer  of  Democritus,  we 
will  ^ve  the  American  philosopher  the  benefit  of  citing  his 
own  appreciation  of  the  atomic  theory.     After  stating  that 

*  the  theory  of  chemistry,  aa  it  now  exists,  essentially  includes 

*  the  views  of  Democritus '  (a  point  on  which  we  bow  to  his 
authority),  he  proceeds  thus,  if  we  may  be  permitted  slightly  to 
abridge  a  very  clumsy  sentence : — 

'  A  system  thus  based  on  secure  mathematical  considerationn  and 
taking  as  its  Htarting  point  a  tbcuuiu  and  atoms — the  Tomier  action- 
leas  and  passionleen ;  which  recogniaes  in  compouiid  bodies  specific 
arnmgementa  of  atoms  to  one  another  ;  which  can  rise  to  the  concept 
tion  that  even  a  tuDgle  atom  may  constitute  a  world — such  a  system 
may  commeud  itself  to  our  attention  for  its  results,  but  surely  not  to 
oar  approval,  when  we  find  it  carrying  us  to  the  codcIumou  that  the 
aaul  is  only  a  finely  coDBtituted  form  fitted  ioto  a  grosser  Irame ;  that 
even  to  reason  it«elf  there  is  an  imposnbility  of  all  certainty ;  that  the 
final  results  of  human  inquiry  is  the  absolute  demonstration  that  man 
iaineapAble  of  knowledge;  that  the  world  is  an  iUusive  phantasm,  and 
that  there  is  no  God.' 

Such  is  the  sentence  passed  upon  Democritus  and  the  atomic 
theory  by  Dr.  Draper,  on  whom  Professor  Tyndall  assures  us 
that  be  relies  implicitly  as  an  authority  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy. Dr.  Draper's  account  of  the  philosophical  opinions 
and  writings  of  Cicero  is  in  the  highest  degree  inaccurate ;  f 
but  enough:  we  have  done  with  him,  and  we  advise  Professor 
Tyndall  to  seek  a  better  guide.     Suppose,  for  example,  be 

•  Preface,  p.  viii.  f  Vol,  i.  p.  250. 

D,i:..L..,GOOglC 
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were  to  read  the  dialo|rue  of  Velleius  and  Cotta  in  the  first 
book  of  the  '  De  Nature  Deorum.'  • 

The  posthumous  Essays  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  to  which 
we  shall  devote  a  more  minute  examination,  for  they  demand  it, 
etaud  in  a  very  different  class  of  writings.  They  are,  as  we  are 
informed  hy  the  Editor  of  this  volume, '  the  carefully  balanced 

*  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  lifetime.'  There  is  something 
solemn  in  a  voice  which  comes  from  the  grave,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  it  be  the  grave  of  annihilation :  and  it 
was  no  light  motive  which  induced  Mr.  Mill,  having  committed 
ius  thoughts  on  these  subjects  to  paper,  to  withhold  them  during 
his  lifetime,  and  to  order  them  to  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible  after  hie  death. 

We  remarked  eighteen  months  i^,  in  reviewing  the  '  Per- 

*  Bonal  Memoir  of  Mr.  Grote.'t  that  the  diflciples  of  Mr,  Beo- 
tham  undoubtedly  held  certain  esoteric  doctrines  on  the  relations 
of  man  t«  God   and  to  a  future  state,  which  they  did  not 

'  willingly  make  known,  and  we  expressed  a  charitable  hope  that 
these  views  had  been  buried  with  them.  Having  known  these 
remarkable  men  well,  we  were  not  ignorant  of  these  doctrines, 
but  as  long  as  they  remained  unpublished  to  the  world  it  was 
sot  our  business  to  expose  and  confute  them.  {  Mr.  Mill  has 
by  a  posthumous  publication  removed  these  scruples.  This 
exposition  of  his  opinions  is  clear  and  precise  enough.  As  for 
the  confutation  of  them  we  cannot  but  think  that  in  many 
minds,  even  among  those  who  have  hitherto  been  his  admirers 
and  followers,  the  declaration  of  this '  carefully  balanced  result 

*  of  the  deliberations  of  a  lifetime  '  will  raise  a  suspicion  that 
a  teacher  who  calls  on  them  from  the  grave  to  abandon,  in 
the  name  of  an  inexorable  logic,  the  belief  in  the  power  and 

*  We  would  esper^ially  recommend  to  those  who  arc  interested  in 
tiiia  inquiry  a  careful  perusal  of  Cud  worth's  'Intellectual  System  of  the 

*  Universe,'  where  they  will  find  all  the  ancient  authorities  bearing  upon 
the  Democritick  hypothecs  collected  and  discussed  with  great  learning 
and  Bcuter.csa.  Cudworth  wns  one  of  the  most  powerful  opponents  of 
the  philosophy  and  ethics  of  Hobbes,  and  liis  wrifingB  are  singularly 
applicable  to  the  controversiies  which  hare  been  revived  in  our  time, 
but  which  were  carried  on  with  fax  greater  lenniing  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy. 

t  Ed.  Review,  No,  cclsxxi.  p.  227. 

j  There  in  in  truth  very  little  that  is  original  in  these  views :  they 
are  most  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hobbes  and  of  Helvetius, 
not  to  speak  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  the  materialist  school  to 
whom  wo  have  already  adverted. 
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benevolence  of  God  and  in  a  future  st&te  of  existence  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  premisses  from  which  he  advanced 
to  this  conclusion.  For  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  knoTm, 
upon  his  own  testimony,  that  if  you  are  a  thorough  and  con- 
sistent adherent  of  the  Utilitarian  philosophy  and  of  James 
and  John  Stuart  Mill,  thi^  is  the  point  at  which  they  leave 
yon — this  is  the  legacy  they  bequeath  to  their  disciples.  A 
melancholy  result !  That  so  much  knowledge  jiainfully  ac- 
quired, HO  much  logic  ingeniously  exercised,  so  nchle  and 
earnest  a  nature,  so  sincere  a  desii'e  to  benefit  mankind,  should 
all   end  in   what  Hamlet  calls,   with   crushing  energy,  '  this 

*  quintessence  of  dust.' 

As  Mr.  Mill  has  mainly  to  deal  with  what  is  termed  N^atural 
Beligion,  he  'wisely  commences  his  work  by  au  attempt  to  de- 
fine the  tenns  natural  and  nature.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one, 
for  few  terms  in  language  have  acquired  a  greater  variety  of 
significations.  M.  Littr€,  in  a  consummate  analysis  of  the  word 
'  nature'  as  used  by  French  authors,  in  liis  admirable  dictionary, 
aaaigns  to  it  no  less  than  twenty-eight  shades  of  meaning,  some 
of  tnem  extremely  dissimilar.  Dr.  Johnson  confined  himself  in 
English  to  thirteen,  but  he  supplies  us  with  the  following  per- 
tinent epitome  of  Boyle's  *  Free  Enquiry  into  the  received 

*  Notions  of  Nature,'  to  which  we  should  like  to  have  called 
Mr.  Mill's  attention  : — 

'  Nature  Bonietimes  means  the  Author  of  Nature  or  "  natura  natu- 


*'  rans ;  "  as,  nature  bath  mude  man  partly  corporeal  and  partly  imma- 
terial. For  nature  in  this  Bense  may  be  used  the  word  "  Creator." 
Katare  sometimes  means  that  on  whose  account  a  thing  is  what  it 
is,  and  is  called,  aa  when  we  define  tJie  nature  of  an  angle.  For  nature 
in  duB  sense  may  be  used  "  essence  "  or  "  quality."  Nature  sometimes 
means  what  belongs  to  a  living  creature  at  its  nativity,  or  accrues  to  it 
by  its  birth,  as  when  we  say,  a  man  is  noble  by  nahire,  or  a  child  is 
naturally  forward.  This  may  be  expressed  by  saying,  "  The  man  was 
*'  liom  BO ;  "  or,  "  The  thing  was  generated  such."  Nahire  sometimes 
means  an  internal  principle  of  local  motion,  as  we  say,  the  stone  lalls, 
or  the  flame  rises,  by  nature ;  for  thin  we  may  my,  that  "  the  motion 
"  up  or  down  is  spontaneous,"  or  "  produced  by  its  proper  cause." 
Jfaturt  sometimes  menns  the  established  courRe  of  things  corporeal ;  as, 
nature  makes  the  night  succeed  the  day.  This  may  be  termed  "  eeta- 
"  blished  order,"  i>r  ''  settled  coune."  Nature  means  xometimes  the 
aggregate  of  the  powers  belonging  to  a  body,  especially  a  living  one  : 
aa  when  physiciana  say,  that  nature  is  stroag,  or  nature  lefl  to  herself 
will  do  the  cure.  For  thia  may  be  used,  "  constitution,"  "  tempera- 
"  ment,"  or  "  structure  of  the  body."  Nature  ia  put  likewise  for  the 
^stem  of  the  corporeal  works  of  God  ;  as  there  is  no  ph<£nix  or  chi- 
mera in  nature.  For  nature  thus  applied,  we  may  use  "  the  world," 
or  "  the  nniTerse."  Nature  is  some^mes  indeed  commonly  taken  for  a 
kind  of  setnideity.     In  this  sense  it  is  best  not  to  use  it  at  alL'-  , 
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Mr.  Mill's  own  definition  is  as  follows : — 

'  The  Nature  of  a  thing  meana  its  entire  capacity  of  exhibit- 
ing pbenomena.  And  since  the  phenomena  'which  a  thing  exhibits, 
hoTCever  much  they  vary  in  different  circumatancee,  are  always  tlie 
euue  in  the  same  circumstancca,  they  admit  of  being  deecribed 
in  general  forms  of  words,  which  are  called  the  laws  of  the  king's 
DAtnre.  Thus  it  ia  a  law  of  the  nature  of  water  that  under  tlie  mean 
preesure  of  the  atmoEiphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  boila  at  212" 
Fahrenheit. 

'  Ab  the  nature  of  any  given  thing  is  the  aggregate  of  its  powers  and 
properties,  so'Nature  in  tlie  abstract  is  the  nggregate  of  the  powers  and 
properties  of  all  things.  Nature  means  the  sum  of  all  phenomena, 
together  with  the  causes  which  produce  them ;  including  not  only  all 
that  happens,  but  all  that  is  capable  of  happening ;  the  unused  capabi~ 
lities  of  causes  being  ba  much  a  part  of  the  idea  of  Nature,  as  those 
which  take  efibct.  Since  all  phenomena  which  have  been  sufficiently 
e^camioed  are  found  to  take  place  with  regularity,  each  having  certain 
6xed  conditions,  positive  and  n^atire,  on  the  occurrence  of  which  it 
invariably  happens;  m.inkind  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  either  by 
direct  observation  or  by  reasoning  processes  grounded  on  it,  the  condi- 
tions of  theoccurreiice  of  many  phenomena;  and  the  progress  of  science 
mainly  con^sts  in  itscertainirg  those  conditions.' 

We  very  mucli  question  whether  this  definition  can  be 
supported.  To  assert  that  Nature  means  the  earn  of  all 
phenomena,  toi/ether  with  the  causes  which  produce  them,  is  to 
Assume  the  main  question  in  dispute,  and  amounts  in  fact  to 
saying  that  Nature  includes  the  causes  of  Nature.  A  law 
of  Nature  is  not  the  efficient  cause — the  vera  causa — of  any 
event.  It  is  only  the  rule  according  to  which  the  efficient 
cause  acts. 

The  sum  of  all  phenomena  includes,  we  presume,  the  manifes- 
tation in  every  form  of  power  and  will  with  its  results ;  yet  these 
can  hardly  be  termed  natural,  nor  are  they  regular.  Mr.  Mill, 
however,  is  of  the  opposite  opinion,  for  he  says  in  the  next  page, 

*  Art  18  as  much  Nature  as  anything  else,  and  anything  which 

*  is  artificial  is  natural.      Art  has  no  independent  powers  of  its 

*  own :  Art  is  but  the  employment  of  the  powers  of  Nature  for 
'  an  end.'  Yes  ;  but  the  employment  is  the  Art.  That  use  or 
employment  of  natural  elements  is  precisely  the  function  of 
the  intelligence  and  the  will,  which  differs  from  Nature  in  its 
proper  sense  as  the  active  diffiera  from  the  passive.  These 
philosophers  do  not  always  agree.  If  Mr.  Mill  had  turned  to 
a  well-known  dialogue  of  Voltaire,  he  would  have  found  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  statement : — 

'Suhemire. — £t  si  je  voua  disais  qu*il  n'y  a  point  de  nature,  qne 
lout  est  art  dans  I'snivers,  et  que  I'art  annonoe  ub  ouvrier? 
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'  CallicraU. — Comment  done,  point  do  nature,  at  tout  est  art  I 
Quelle  id^  creaw ! 

'  Euhenure. — Vous  m'avouerez  que  vous  ne  pouvez  entendre  par 
ce  mot  Tagne  rui(Kr«  qu'un  asBemblage  de  choses  qui  existent  et  dont 
la  p!upart  n'existeront  pas  domain — certes,  des  arbree,  des  pieires,  des 
l^^mes,  des  chenilles,  des  chivies,  des  fiUes  et  des  singes  ne  compo- 
sent  point  nn  6tre  absolu  quel  qu'il  soit :  des  eSbts  qui  n'existsient 
point  hier  ne  penrent  fitre  la  cause  ^teraelle,  n^cessaire  et  productive. 
Votre  nature,  encore  une  fois,  n'est  qu'un  mot  invent^  pour  rignifier 
rnniveraalit^ des  chosea.  Poor  voua  faire  voir  &  present  que  I'arta 
tout  bit,  obaerrez  seulement  un  insects,  nn  lima^on,  une  mouche; 
Tons  y  verrez  un  art  infini  qu'aucune  industrie  humMne  ne  pent 
imiter  :  il  faut  done  qu'il  y  ait  im  artiste  infiniment  habile,  et  c'eat  ce 
qne  lea  angeii  appellent  Dieu.'     {VoUair«,  Dialogue  xxix.  2.) 

Or  to  borrow  a  line  from  our  own  Cowper  which  expresseft 
the  some  sentiment— 

e  for  au  effect, 

We  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Mill  asserts  that 
the  office  of  man  in  the  artificial  operationB  of  constructing  «a 
engine  or  composing  a  picture  '  m  a  very  limited  one.*  The  office 
of  man  in  the  invention  of  such  works  is  strictly  creative,  for  he 
makes  something  that  did  not  exist  before ;  it  is  the  adjustment 
«f  the  powers  of  Nature  which  produces  the  result ;  but  the 
intelligence  which  contrives  and  the  volition  that  constructs  can- 
not be  called  powers  of  Nature  without  a  distortion  of  language, 
since  they  are  precisely  the  powers  that  control  Nature.  Take 
a  tube  of  metal,  place  in  it  some  vitreous  plates  fnsed  of  soda 
and  sand,  and  ground  to  a  particular  curve  by  a  rough  powder 
—no  great  natural  elements,  but  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  com- 
bining them.  For  this  tube,  by  means  of  the  laws  of  optics  and 
the  properties  of  light,  will  conquer  distance,  as  a  cord  of  wire 
stretched  along  a  row  of  poles  has,  by  the  properties  of  elec- 
tricity, conquered  time.  With  this  instrument  man  will  range 
the  solar  system,  and  sound  immeasurable  depths  of  space 
beyond  it,  till  he  arrives  at  the  mathematical  truths  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  universe.  Is  the  office  of  man  in  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  telescope  and  the  electric  battery  a  *  very 
'  limited  one,'  because  they  are  composed  of  natural  substances 
and  worked  by  natural  agents ;  or  is  it  Mr,  Mill's  purpose 
to  lower  the  artificer,  be  he  human  or  divine,  to  the  level 
of  the  substances  on  which  he  works?  The  merit  of  these 
UTentions  is  not  merely  an  ingenious  use  of  natural  sub- 
stances, but  the  discovery  of  the  laws  which  natural  subr 
stances  obey.     This  confusion  of  terms  is  the  more  remark^le , 
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on  the  part  of  Mi-,  Mill,  because  the  chief  object  of  this 
Essay  is  to  prove  that  it  is  the  duty  and  glory  of  man  to 
combat  and  subdue  Nature — to  conquer  and  resist  our  natural 
tendencies — and  to  amend  the  world  by  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove a  world  '  so  clumsily  made  and  so  capriciously  goverued ' 
(p.  112).  No  Calvinist  ever  took  a  darker  view  than  Mr. 
Mill  of  this  eternal  conflict  of  Nature  and  Grace,  only  he  calls 
it  by  another  name :  and  we  are  not  sure  that  something  of  the 
hereditary  theology  of  Scotland  does  not  lurk  under  all  hiB 
philosophy.    "We  must  cite  the  following  remarkable  passage : — 

'  For  however  oSenstve  the  propcution  may  appear  to  many  religi- 
ous persons,  they  should  be  willing  to  look  in  die  &oe  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  the  order  of  nature,  in  bo  far  as  unmodified  by  man,  is  such 
as  no  being,  whose  attributes  are  justice  and  benevolence,  would  have 
made,  with  the  intention  that  his  rational  creatures  should  follow  it  as 
an  example.  If  mode  wholly  by  such  a  Being,  and  not  partly  by  beings  of 
very  difierent  qualities,  it  could  only  be  as  a  designedly  imperfect  work, 
which  man,  in  his  limited  sphere,  is  to  exercise  justice  and  benevolence 
in  amending.  The  best  persons  have  always  held  it  to  be  the  essence 
of  religion,  that  the  paiamount  duty  of  man  upon  eai'th  is  to  amend 
himself:  but  all  except  monkish  quietiata  have  annexed  to  this  in 
their  inmost  minds  (though  seldom  willing  to  enunciate  the  obligation 
with  &a  same  clearness)  the  additional  religious  duly  of  amtinding  the 
world,  and  not  solely  the  human  part  of  it  but  the  material;  the  order 
of  physical  nature. 

'  In  conudering  this  subject  it  is  necessaiy  to  divest  ourselves  of 
certain  preconceptions  which  may  justly  be  called  natural  prejudices, 
being  grounded  on  feelings  which,  in  themselves  nutuial  and  inevitable, 
intrude  into  mstters  witli  which  they  ought  to  have  no  concern.  One 
of  these  feelings  is  the  attonishment,  rising  into  awe,  which  is  inspired 
(even  independently  of  all  religious  sentiment)  by  any  of  the  greater 
natural  phenomena.  A  hurricane;  a  uiountain  precipice;  the  desert; 
the  ocean,  either  agitated  or  at  rest;  the  solar  system,  and  the  great 
cosmic  forces  which  hold  it  together;  the  boundless  firmament,  and  to 
an  educated  mind  any  single  star;  cKcite  feelings  which  make  all 
human  enterpriseH  and  powers  appeJir  no  insignificant,  that  to  a  mind 
thus  occupied  it  senms  inBufierable  presumption  in  so  puny  a  creature 
as  man  to  look  critically  on  things  so  far  above  hini,  or  dare  to  mea- 
sure himself  against  the  grandeur  of  the  universe.  But  a  httle  interro- 
gation of  our  own  consciousness  will  suffice  to  convince  us,  that  what 
makes  these  phenomena  so  impressive  is  simply  their  vastness.  The 
enormous  oxtenaion  in  space  and  time,  or  the  enormous  power  they 
exemplify,  constitutes  their  sublimity;  a  feeling,  in  all  cases,  more 
allied  to  terror  than  to  aay  moral  emotion.  And  though  the  vast  scale 
of  these  phenomena  may  well  excite  wonder,  anil  seta  at  defiance  all 
idea  of  rivalry,  the  feeUng  it  inspires  is  of  n  totilly  different  character 
from  admiration  of  excellence.  Those  in  whom  awe  producer:  admira- 
tion may  be  Rsthetically  developed,  but  they  arc  morally  uncultivated. 

^■' Cooglc 
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It  ia  one  of  the  endowmenU  of  the  imtigi native  part  of  our  mental 
tiature  that  conctptiona  of  greatnew  and  pcwer,  vividly  realised,  pro- 
duce a  feeling  which  though  in  its  higher  degrees  closely  bordering  OQ 
pain,  we  prefer  to  most  of  what  are  accounted  pleasurea.  But  we  ars 
qmt«  equally  capable  of  experiencing  this  feeling  towards  maleficent 
power;  and  we  never  experience  it  so  strongly  towards  moat  of  the 
powers  of  the  universe,  oh  wheii  we  have  most  present  to  our  conscious- 
neas  a  vivid  aense  of  their  capacity  of  inflicting  evil.  Because  these 
natural  powers  have  what  we  cannot  imitate,  enormous  might,  and 
overawe  UB  by  that  one  attribute,  it  would  he  a  great  error  to  infer 
that  their  other  attributes  are  ancb  ns  we  ought  to  emulate,  or  that  wo 
should  be  justified  in  using  our  small  powers  afler  the  example  which 
Nature  eels  us  with  her  vast  forces.' 

We  should  be  stopped  at  every  line  if  ive  attempted  to  state 
all  the  objections  which  this  paaeage  excites  ia  the  mind.  It  is 
a  morbid  and  Batumine  view  of  creation ;  the  sense  of  terror 
excitisg  the  abject  superstition  of  a  savage  incapable  of  a  sense 
of  ezc^lence — feeling  awe  without  admiration,  fearing  vast- 
ness  without  a  moral  perception  of  universal  wisdom  and  power. 
For  if,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  he  is  affected  not  by  these  con- 
siderationa  but  by  mere  enormity  allied  to  terror,  these  senti- 
ments are  equally  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  belief  in  a 
maleficent  power;  and  as  with  the  lowest  order  of  Foly- 
cesian  or  African  savages,  Mr.  Mill's  best  reason  for  the 
worship  of  gods  is  the  fear  of  their  capacity  to  inflict  evil.  "We 
doubt  whether  so  monstrous  a  theory  was  ever  propounded  by 
a  cultivated  man,  and  we  shall  presently  see  to  what  it  leads. 

His  picture  of  man  is  charged  with  the  same  gloomy  colours. 
Having  sneered  at  p.  10  at  most  denominations  of  Christiana 
for  affirming  that  man  is  by  nature  wicked,  he  himself  asserts 
at  p.  46  that  it  is  only  in  a  highly  artificialised  condition  of 
hnman  nature  that  the  notion  grows  up,  or  ever  could  grow  up, 
that  goodness  was  natural.  On  the  contrary,  man  was  a  sort 
of  wiM  animal,  distinguished  chiefly  *  by  being  craftier  than  the 
'  other  beasts  of  the  field ' — (he  was  then  himself  one  of  them) 
— all  worth  of  character  was  the  result  of'  taming ;  and,  in 
short,  Mr.  Mill  holds  that '  there  is  hardly  a  single  point  of 
'  excellence  in  the  human  character  which  is  not  decidedly 
'  repugnant  to  the  untutored  feelings  of  human  nature.'  That 
seems  to  us  very  like  saying  that  man  is  by  nature  wicked, 
and  much  more  akin  to  the  teaching  of  the  Genevese  theo- 
logian Calvin  than  to  that  of  the  Genevese  philosopher  Rous- 
seau. Man,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  is  naturally  a  coward. 
Fear  is  his  most  constant  attribute.  It  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned if  any  human  being  is  naturally  courageous.  As  Mr. 
Mill  appears  to  have  no  conception  of  moriu  power  or  force 
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in  his  view  of  our  miserable  nature,  man  is  in  hia  eyes  the 
most  degraded  of  material  beings  only  to  be  stimulated  by 
artificial  discipline.  He  is  not  even  a  cleEuily  animal ;  selfish- 
ness is  his  most  intense  and  natural  characteristic,  and  he 
is  a  bom  liar. 

Another  great  English  writer  has  drawn  a  picture  of  his 
fellow-creatures  which  differs  not  materially  from  that  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  but  he  called  them  Yahoos ;  but  there  is 
tlus  distinction  between  them,  that  whilst  Swift  abhorred  and 
despised  mankind.  Mill  affects  to  believe  in  what  he  terms  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  as  the  last  hope  of  an  unbelieving 
world.  Neither  of  these  philosophers  appears  to  have  per- 
ceived that  however  degraded  man  may  be  by  circumstances 
or  by  nature,  there  is  in  him  the  potentiality  of  the  highest 
known  order  of  finite  beings — gifts  which  he  does  not  share 
with  perishable  brutes,  and  faculties  which  require  but  to  be 
awakened  to  reflect  truths  and  ideas  infinitely  beyond  his  own 

E resent  condition.  It  is  this  strange  absence  of  the  sense  of 
eauty,  order,  and  rational  powers  which  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Mill's  system.  Like  his  father,  when  he 
exclaimed  '  How  poor  a  thing  is  life ! '  he  has  destroyed  life  by 
rejecting  all  that  ennobles-  it.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  assert 
th^t '  if  Nature  and  Man  are  both  the  works  of  a  Being  of 
'  perfect  goodness,  that  Being  intended  Nature  as  a  scheme  to 
'  be  amended,  not  imitated,  by  Man '  (p.  41).  All  philosophy 
forces  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Man  to  seek 
to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  Nature,  to  control  her  elements,  to 
apply  her  powers :  and  all  civilisation  and  knowledge  are  the 
result  of  these  efforts.  But  the  faculties  we  bring  to  this 
great  task  are  natural  faculties ;  that  is,  they  are  the  gift  of 
ue  same  Being  who  brought  Man  and  Nature  into  existence, 
and  who 


We  now  arrive  at  the  central  point  of  Mr.  Mill's  theory. 
Struck  by  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  recoiling  with 
horror  from  the  spectacle  of  pain  and  death,  and  the  relentless 
tortures  of  the  course  of  Nature,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that '  if  the  Maker  of  the  world  can  all  that  he  will,  he  wills 
*  misery.  ...  If  the  law  of  all  Creation  were  justice  and  the 
'  Creator  omnipotent,  then  in  whatever  amount  suffering  and 
<  happiness  might  be  dispensed  in  the  world,  each  person's 
'  share  of  them  would  be  exactly  proportioned  to  that  person's 
'  good  or  evil  deeds :  no  hunum  being  could  have  a  worse  lot 
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tluui  anotber  witbout  worae  deserts ;  accident  or  favouritism 
would  play  no  part  in  the  world,  but  eveiy  hnman  life  would 
be  the  playing  out  of  s  drama  constructed  like  a  perfect 
moral  talc'  And  again :  '  Not  even  on  the  most  distorted  and 
contracted  theory  of  good  which  ever  was  &amed  by  religious 
or  ^lilosophical  fanaticism  can  the  government  of  Nature  be 
nude  to  resemble  the  work  of  a  Being  at  once  good  and 
omnipotent.'  It  follows  therefore  from  Mr.  Mill's  premisses 
that  the  Maker  of  the  world  is  either  not  good  or  not  omnipo- 
tent :  and  from  this  conclusion  he  does  not  recoil.  '  If,'  he 
adds, '  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  the  animal  creation  to  be 
'  the  work  of  a  demon,  it  is  because  we  need  not  suppose  it  to 
'  have  been  made  by  a  Being  of  infinite  power.'  Thus  Mr. 
Mill  turns  against  themselves  the  argument  of  the  teleologists  ; 
and  as  they  contend  that  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  order  of 
the  world  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  Mr. 
Mill  asserts  that  death,  corruption,  misery  and  disorder  demon- 
strate the  ruling  power  of  a  demon,  or  of  a  being  incapable  of 
perfect  excellence.* 

This  passage  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  well  known  lines  of 
Lncretius,  twice  repeated  in  his  poem  :~~ 

'  Quod  si  jam  rerum  ignorem  primoTiIia  (juib  aint, 
Hoc  tamen  ex  ipets  cceii  rationibus  auaim 
Con£rmara  aliisque  ex  rebus  leddere  multie, 
N^quaquom  nobis  divinitus  esee  paratam 
Natnram  rerum ;  tantd  ttat  prwdita  cuipd.' 

Lucretius,  ii.  177  and  v.  195. 
Mr.  Gibbon  remarks,  in  his  own  Life,  tbat  as  soon  as  he 

*  The  hypothesis  of  a  God  of  limited  power  has  beea  adverted  to 
and  coniiited  witli  great  force  by  the  Hev.  J.  D.  Mozley  in  his  admi- 
rable Bampton  Lectures  on  Miracles.  The  passage,  ivhich  is  too  long 
to  quote  here,  begins  (p.  109),  '  A  limited  Deity  was  a  recognised  con- 
ception of  antiquity.  Confounded  and  astonished  by  the  vaatness 
of  a  teal  Omnipotence  and  the  inconceivableness  of  the  acts  involved 
in  it,  the  ancients  took  refuge  in  the  idea  as  all  tliac  reason  could 
afford  of  that  God-ahip  which  reason  could  not  deny.'  And  it  ends 
p.  lU)  diua:  "The  conception  of  a  limited  Ddly,  i.e.  a  Being  really 
drcnnucribed  in  Power,  and  not  verbally  only  by  a  coniioeineat  to 
necessary  truth,  is  at  variance  with  oax  fundamental  idea  of  a  God,  to 
deport  from  which  is  to  retrograde  from  modern  thought  to  ancient, 
and  to  go  from  Christianity  back  again  to  Paganism.  The  God  of 
ancient  religion  was  either  not  a  personal  Being,  or  not  an  omnipotent 
Bong ;  the  God  of  modern  religion  is  both.'  This  is  precisely  the 
argnment  we  have  endeavoured  in  this  article  to  oppose  to  Professor 
Tpdall  and  to  Mr.  Mill,  We  are  glad  to  find  our  own  view  corro- 
bmted  by  Dr.  Mozley. 
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understood  the  principles  of  mathemfttica,  be  relinquiehed  the 
pursuit  of  them  for  ever ;  nor  did  he  lament  that  he  desisted 
before  his  mind  was  hardened  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstra* 
tion,  so  deatnictive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence, 
which  must,  however,  determine  the  actions  and  opinions  of 
our  lives.  These  are  Gibbon's  words.  Gibbon  and  Voltaire 
were  not  fanatics  in  religion,  but  they  would  have  rejected 
with  horror  and  ridicule  uie  creed  of  Mr.  Mill.  We  do  not 
say,  as  has  been  said,  that  it  is  a  rash  thing  to  believe  what 
Voltaire  .and  Gibbon  rejected,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  rash 
thing  to  reject  what  Voltmre  and  Cribbon  believed.  If  the 
rules  of  rigid  mathematical  and  logical  demonstration  are  to 
be  applied  to  subjects  which  infinitely  transcend  them,  without 
the  slightest  reganl  for  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence, 
they  lead  simply  to  the  grossest  absui^ities.  Mr.  Mill  does 
not  appear  io  have  perceived  that  the  limited  knowledge  of  a 
finite  being  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  and 
apprehend  all  the  elements  of  the  question.  '  To  have  suflScient 
■  '  gi-ounds  for  believing  in  God,'  says  Dean  Mansel, '  is  a  very 
'  different  thing  from  having  sufficient  grounds  for  reasoning 
'  about  him.'  Mr,  Mill  has  not  got  the  data  necessary  for  hia 
argument ;  and  with  a  presumption  which  savours  of  infatua- 
tion be  proceeds  to  arraign  and  convict  infinite  wisdom  on  finite 
evidence.     '  To  resolve  to  believe,''  says  "Whately,  *  that  God 

*  must  have  dealt  with  mankind  just  in  the  way  we  could  wish 

*  as  the  most  desirable,  and  in  the  way  that  seems  to  us  the 
"most  probable — this  is,  in  fact,  to  set  up  ourselves  as  his 
'judges.^  The  conclusion  of  such  reasoning  is  simply  that 
an  omnipotent  and  beneficent  Bein^  was  bound  by  the  Con- 
ditions of  his  existence  to  banish  evil  from  the  universe,  and 
if  be  did  not  do  so  that  he  was  either  not  omnipotent  or  not 
beneficent.  But  it  is  surely  more  consistent  with  reason  and 
probability  to  suppose  that  tliere  are  limits  to  the  faculties  and 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Mill,  than  to  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
God. 

We  sbatl  not  follow  Mr.  Mill  into  the  most  difficult  of  all 
questions,  and  the  most  impenetrable  to  the  human  under- 
standing—the ori^n  of  evil.  Be  it  enough  to  say  that  the 
conscience  of  mankind,  and  the  voice  alike  of  philosophy  and 
of  religion,  reject  with  equal  horror  his  alternative  solution 
that  the  Creator  of  the  world  la  either  the  Author  of  evil  or 
the  slave  of  it.* 

•  Every  one  o£  the  argutnents  or  objections  advanced  by  Mr.  Mill 
will  be  found  in  the  second  chapter  o£  Cudwortli's  '  Intellectual  System,' 
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We  are  so  sensible  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  our  own  facul- 
ties, and  indeed  of  the  powerB  of  thought  and  language,  to  deal 
witli  these  speculations,  into  which  Mr.  Mill  plunges  with  all 
the  confidence  of  one  who  helieves  in  the  power  of  logic  to 
explain  a  nniTerse,  that  it  is  Trith  the  utmost  diffidence  and 
remctance  that  we  follow  him  to  the  hrink  of  these  abyss^. 
The  very  terms  '  Omnipotence '  and  '  Omniscience,'  if  they  are 
taken  to  convey  more  than  an  assertioQ  of  unlimited  power  and 
Tmiversal  knowledge,  are  unfathomable,  for  we  can  ourselves 
diBcem  a  limit  to  omnipotence  inasmuch  as  a  thing  cannot 
exist  at  variance  with  its  own  conditions  of  exiatcnce,  or  be 
and  not  be  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  attribute  of  universal 
knowledge  or  prescience  cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  we 
know  of  the  liberty  of  man.  These  propositions,  and  many 
others  equally  incomprehensible  to  us,  are  just  as  difficult  of 
solution  by  our  systems  of  logic  as  the  existence  of  evil  in  a 
world  created  by  a  just  and  all-powerful  Being. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  one  unassulable  method  of  dealing 
with  such  ailments  as  those  Mr.  Mill  presents  to  us.  It  is  n 
profound  remark  of  Pascal  that  although  man  is  always  prone  to 
deny  the  incomprehensible,  yet  nothing  is  demonstrably  certain 
but  those  things  tehote  converse  is  manifestly  false.  Hence 
whenever  a  proposition  is  unintelligible,  instead  of  passing 
judgment  on  it  and  rejecting  it  on  that  account,  the  wiser 
coarse  is  to  examijte  its  opposite,  and  if  that  be  manifestly  false 
it  may  boldly  be  affirmed  that  the  former  proposition  is  true, 
though  it  may  be  incomprehensible*  Pascal  applies  this 
method  of  reasoning  to  some  of  the  most  abstruse  and  incon- 
ceivable propositicns  in  geometry,  such  as  the  infinite  divisi- 
bility of  matter;  and  indeed  something  analogous  to  it  is  in 
common  use  in  ordinary  mathematics  demonstrations.  Yon 
prove  the  truth  of  a  proposition  by  showing  that  the  converso 
of  it  is  absurd.  This  is  a  test  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
many  of  Mr.  Mill's  propositions  will  not  support.  They  all 
converge  towards  the  absurd.  And  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  meet  affirmatively  objections  which  are  deeply  seated  in 
the  nature  of  things  beyond  human  knowledge,  it  is  much 
easier  to  show  that  to  these  objections  he  supplies  no  rational 
solution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  offers  and  adopts  an  absurd  one. 

in  which  that  author  recapitulates  the  doctrines  of  Lencippus,  Democri- 
tDB,  and  Protagoras,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them.  There  is  a  noble 
paaaige  in  the  tenth  book  of '  The  Laws '  of  Plato  in  which  he  diedain- 
fiillj  deecribea  them ;  for  these  opinions  were  professed  in  Greece  long 
before  Epicurus  was  bora. 

*  PaaoJ,  '  De  I'Eaprit  G6omtoiqne.'  Ed.  Faug^re.  VoL  I  p.  119. 
VOL.  CXLI.   MO.   CCLXXXVII.  C.  , 
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The  PersiaD  Sage  in  -Montesquieu's  Letters,  eaid,  long 
ago, '  S'il  7  a  un  Dieu,  mon  cIierKh^di,  il  fa»t  DiiceEsairemRnt 
'  qu'il  Boit  juste;  car  s'il  oe  I'^tait  paa, il  serait  le  plus  mauvais 
'  et  le  pluB  imparfait  de  tous  les  Stres.'*  Air.  Mill  inverts  the 
proposition,  and  as  he  holds  that  the  world,  created  as  we  see  it, 
IS  a  scene  of  barbarous  crueltj,  disorder,  and  injustice,  he  con- 
cludes it  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  benevolent,  just,  and  all-power- 
ful Being,  or,  to  use  his  own  words, '  lliat  the  scheme  of  Nature 
'  regarded  in  its  whole  extent  cannot  have  had,  for  its  sole  or 
'  even  principal  object,  the  good  of  human  or  other  sentient 
'  beings '  (p.  65) ;  whence  he  infers  that  beneficence  and  justice 
are  armed  at  best  with  limited  powers,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  man  to  strive  to  amend  the  course  of  Nature  by  bringing  it 
more  nearly  into  confonnity  with  a  high  standard  of  justice 
and  goodness.  He  expressly  asserts  that '  there  is  no  evidence 
'  whatever  in  Nature  for  divine  justice,  whatever  standard  of 
'  justice  our  ethical  opinitma  may  lead  ua  to  recognise '  (p.  194) ; 
and  adds:  'If  man  had  not  the  power  by  the  exercise  of  his 
'  own  energies  for  the  improvement  both  of  himself  and  of  his 
'  outward  oircmnstanoes,  to  do  for  himself  and  otlier  creatures 
'  vastly  more  than  God  had  in  thejtrat  inttance  done,  the  Being 
'  who  called  him  into  existence  would  deserve  something  very 
<  different  from  thanks  at  his  hands.'  In  another  place,  *  tlie 
*  purposes  might  have  been  more  fully  attained,  but  the  Creator 
'  did  not  know  how  to  do  it '  (p.  186). 

Whatever  he  the  limited  powers  of  the  Creator,  according 
to  Mr.  Mill,  he  will  scarcely  deny  that  the  Power  which  called 
into  being  the  universe,  filled  tho  globe  we  inhabit  with  ani- 
mated beings,  and  gave  birth  to  that  intellect  of  man,  which, 
witii  all  its  imperfections,  is  able  in  some  faint  degree  to  con- 
ceive and  love  the  attributes  of  its  Author,  is  a  Power  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  there  is  something  incredibly  absurd  in 
the  conception  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Being  who  gave  him  life  and  every 
faculty  he  can  exercise  or  enjoy.  But,  says  Mr.  Mill,  it  is 
incomprehensible  to  me  that  the  Creator  should  be  at  once  all- 
powerful  and  just.  This  is  the  old  argument  of  Callicrates : 
either  God  could  not  expel  evil,  and  in  that  case,  is  He  omnipo- 
^nt?  or  Hecould,  but  has  not  done  bo,  is  He  then  just?  The 
answer  appears  to  us  to  be  that  which  we  gave  a  few  lines 
back  in  the  words  of  Montesquieu — if  God  exists,  He  must  be 
just,  for  to  conceive  him  otherwise  is  to  conceive  him  as  the 
worst  and  most  imperfect  of  beings,  which  is  impossible. 


'  Montesquieu,  '  Lettres  Pereanes.'    Lettre  xxxiii. 
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But  Mr.  Mill  resorts  throughout  these  Essays  to  the  str&zige 
hypotlieBis  that  as  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  an  all-powerful 
Being  created  a  world,  as  he  terms  it, '  so  clumsily  made  and 
'  capriciously  governed,'  the  Demiuif^,  or  maker  of  the 
universe,  must  be  held  to  he  a  Being  of  limited  powers.* 
This  hypothesis  appears  to  us  to  leave  Air.  Mill  Httle  choice 
but  in  Polytheism,  Manicheism,  or  devil-worship.  For  if  the 
powers  of  the  Maker  of  the  world  are  limited,  tbey  must  be 
controlled  hy  the  superior  power  of  some  being  greater  than 
himself.  There  is  therefOTe  a  plurality,  or  at  least  a  duality, 
of  these  supernatural  existences,  of  wtuch  man  and  nature  are 
at  once  the  creatures  and  the  victimR.  The  Jupiter  of  Homer 
lamente  that  there  is  a  Fate,  which  even  he  cannot  overrule. 
But  as,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  scheme  of  Nature  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  for  its  object  the  good  of  sentient  beings,  it 
follows  that  the  Evil  principle  is  more  powerful  than  the  Good 
principle,  or,  if  these  supernatural  beings  are  beings  of  limited 
powers,  there  is  no  reason  to  assign  any  limit  to  their  numbers^ 
and  we  relapse  into  something  not  unlike  the  system  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology.  Mr.  Mill  has  told  us  that  the  Reeling 
diiefly  exated  in  his  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  grau- 
denr  and  vastness  of  the  physical  universe,  was  that  of  terror 
— not  admiration,  not  gratitude,  not  humility,  not  religion. 
Bat  if  terror  at  the  vastness  of  the  physical  universe  i»  the 
sentiiqent  excited  in  the  mind  of  man  instead  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  the  ultimate  conclusion  would  be  precisely  that  of 
the  savage  who  seeks  to  avert  the  wrath  of  an  infernal  deity, 
and  sees  the  Suprone  Being  in  an  incarnation  of  destructive 
ferocity.  He  must  needs  worship  and  propitiate  whatever  ia 
Xost  H^h  and  most  powerful,  but  by  this  theory  the  Moat 
High  is  not  a  God  but  a  devil ;  therefore  religion  assumes  in 
his  mind  the  form  of  devil-worship.  We  will  carry  this  extra- 
ordinary chain  of  reasoning  but  one  step  further.  Mr.  Mill 
holds  that  the  design  of  Nature  is  no  evidence  of  any  moral 


■  Mr.  Mill  is  not  entitled  to  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  view 
of  the  Creator.  He  was  to  a  great  extent  anticipated  about  one  hun- 
ilred  and  twenty  years  ago  by  S<)anie  Jenyns  in  bis  '  Free  Enquiry  into 
■the Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil'  (1757).  Jenyns  laid  it  down  that 
Omnipotence  cannot  work  contradictions :  which  is  true  enough  ;  that 
all  evils  owe  their  existence  to  the  necesaity  of  their  own  nature ;  and 
that  the  Almighty  is  limited  and  circuni scribed  by  the  nature  of  things 
tpp.  U,  16).  This  however  is  very  vagua  language.  Who  created 
the  'nature  of  things'  by  which  the  Almighty  is  limited  and  circum- 
ftaibed? 
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attributes,  and  its  end  is  not  a  moral  end  at  all  (p.  189).  In- 
deed tlirougliout  this  work  it  is  hard  to  trace  any  sense  at  all 
of  those  finer  perceptions  of  moral  evidence  which,  as  Mr. 
Gibbon  says,  really  govern  our  thoughts  and  motives.  Mr, 
Mill's  sole  conception  of  a  moral  end  of  our  being  appears  to 
he  the  hope  that  some  thousands  of  years  hence  the  world  may 
become,  by  dint  of  the  enlightened  exertions  of  the  human  , 
race,  a  little  less  intolerable  than  it  is  at  present. 

We  might  apply  severe  language  to  such  propoEitions  as 
these,  for  they  are  more  offensive  to  the  most  cherished  senti- 
ments of  mankind  than  those  which  Voltaire  denounced  as 
horrible  and  impious,  and  we  do  not  remember  that  in  the  whole 
range  of  sceptical  literature  any  writer  ever  adopted  conclu- 
Bions  so  atrocious.  But  our  object  in  quoting  suim  passages  is 
nmply  the  demolition  of  Mr.  Mill's  argument  by  the  weight 
of  its  own  absurdity.  '  I  cannot  understand,'  we  hear  him 
saying  in  substance  (the  words  are  our  own), '  that  the  power 
<  and  goodness  of  a  Supreme  Being  are  compatible  with  what 

*  I  see  around  me.     Therefore  I  resort  to  the  converse,  and 

*  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  there  be  a  Deity  at  all, 

*  he  must  be  a  Being  of  limited  power  or  malevolent  dispo- 
'  sition,'  or  (as  he  says  elsewhere,  p.  184)  '  a  single  Creator  with 
'  divided  purposes.'  But,  we  rejoin,  your  converse  proposition 
is  manifestly  absurd  and  totally  incompatible  with  the.  very 
existence  of  God  or  any  rational  scheme  of  Nature.  Bishop 
Berkeley  remarks  that  the  expression  '  a  blind  agent '  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  for  an  agent,  to  merit  the  name,  must 
have  intelligence  and  will.  Much  more  is  the  idea  of  an 
impotent  and  maleficent  God  a  preposterous  contradiction,  if 
God  be  the  '  Ens  summd  perfectum  et  absolute  infinitum.' 
Therefore,  we  say,  applying  the  test  of  Pascal,  it  is  much 
easier  to  believe  that  in  some  way  unknown  to  our  finite 
intelligence  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  are  compatible 
with  me  existence  of  evil,  than  that  the  world  is  the  work  of 
an  inferior  demiurgus  or  of  a  demon. 

We  confess  that  it  is  a  relief  to  us,  after  dealing  with  these 
monstrous  paradoxes,  to  fall  hack  on  the  more  sober  argument 
of  the  teleologista,  who,  no  doubt,  cannot  prove  from  the  works 
of  creation  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  hut  who  do 
prove  an  amount  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  which  satis- 
fies the  mind.  Take,  for  instance,  the  charming  and  instructive 
volume  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  '  the  Hand,'  and  say  whether  it 
ifl  possible  to  follow  him  through  the  niceties  and  beau^  of 
adaptation  which  he  demonstrates,  without  acknowledging  an 
inconceivable  amount  of  ingenious  contrivance  and  oenevo- 
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lent  design.  Mr.  Mill  admits  that  the  argument  from  marks 
of  design  in  Nature  is  one  of  the  most  miportant  proofs  of 
superior  iutelli^ence  in  creation.  But  here  he  strangely  mis- 
conceives or  misstates  the  well-known  illustration  of  Paley'a 
watch.  Mill  saye,  '  If  I  found  a  watch  on  an  apparently  deso- 
'  late  island  I  should  indeed  infer  that  it  had  been  left  there  by 
'  a  human  being ;  but  the  inference  would  not  be  from  marks 
'  of  design,  but  because  I  already  knew  irom  direct  experience 
'  that  watchra  are  made  by  men : '  and  be  adds  that  he  should 
draw  the  same  inference  no  less  confidently  from  a  foot-print, 
ae  geologists  infer  the  past  existence  of  animals  frcnn  a  copro- 
lite.  But  Paley  did  not  introduce  this  illustration  of  the  watch 
merely  to  prove  the  former  presence  of  a  human  being.  He 
infers  from  the  inspection  of  the  watch  that  its  parts  are  framed 
and  put  together  for  a  purpose ;  viz.  to  measure  time  with  great 
mechanical  accuracy,  and  that  consequently  it  had  a  maker 
who  comprehended  ita  construction  and  designed  its  use.  Mr. 
Mill's  illustration  of  the  foot^print  or  the  coprolite  suggests 
no  such  inference :  they  prove  uo  more  than  the  mere  passage 
of  a  man  or  an  animal.  We  are  surprised  at  so  gross  a 
misstatement  of  a  well-known  propositiou.  In  the  same  chap- 
ter he  deals  with  an  equal  want  of  candour  or  intelligence 
with  the  argument  derived  from  the  faculty  of  sight.  The 
structure  of  the  eye  and  the  combination  of  the  organic  ele- 
ments which  enable  an  animal  to  see  are  no  doubt  the  result  of 
some  common  cause,  though  Mr.  Mill  is  not  disinclined  to 
favour  the  Darwinian  theory  that  sight  and  the  organs  of  sight 
are  only  the  result  of '  the  survival  of  the  fittest,'  which  has 
led  by  gradual  evolution  to  the  extraordinary  perfection  of 
structures  and  functions  which  exist  in  the  eye  of  man  and  of 
^e  more  importuit  animals.  Mr.  Mill  is-  pleased  to  say  for 
Mr.  Darwin  that  this  theory  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  looks. 
But  when  they  have  by  this  process  endowed  the  animal  with 
an  eye,  they  are  as  far  as  ever  from  the  faculty  of  sight  That 
consists  not  only  in  the  particular  structure  of  the  optic  nerves 
and  all  the  marvellous  parts  of  that  living  instrument,  but  in 
the  adaptation  of  this  orgau  to  the  influence  of  light  emanating 
from  sources  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  from  this  planet. 
The  adaptation  of  the  retina  to  the  momentum  of  light,  says 
Dugald  Stewart,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  that  falls 
witUn  the  sphere  of  our  observation : — 

*  How  beautifully  is  tlie  same  organ  ndnpted  to  that  property  of  light 
in  consequence  of  which  it  altera  its  course  when  it  posses  obliquely 
from  one  meiliuin  to  another  of  different  density,  insomuch  that  the 
coarse  of  the  visnal  rays  through  &c  humours  of  the  eye,  till  they  paint 
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the  image  on  the  retina,  may  he  traced  on  the  Barae  dioptrical 
prinoiples  on  which  we  explain  the  theory  of  the  telescope  and  the 

jnicroacope.'* 

The  ailment  of  deBign  is  not  adequately  stated  until  it  is 
ahown  that  the  parts  of  creation,  the  most  remote,  are  indis- 
Bolubly  adapted  to  each  other.  Rays  of  light  which  have  been 
travelling  to  this  earth  with  inconceivable  velocity  for  thousands 
of  years,  from  the  more  distant  etars,  are  received  by  the  eye 
of  every  animated  creature,  and  even  exercise  a  mysterious 
influence  over  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  direct  proof  that  He  who  sud 
'  Let  there  be  light,*  also  provided  the  organs  and  functions  to 
which  this  ocean  of  light  was  to  bear  the  countless  impressions 
of  eight  and  life  ?  The  argument  is  far  beyond  a  mere  argument 
of  analogy :  it  is  the  ai^i^ment  of  causation  by  intelligence  and 
will,  which  includes  things  the  moat  remote  in  a  common 
purpose. 

For,  in  fact,  it  includes  all  things  in  a  common  purpose. 
Mr.  Mill  speaks  of  the  nice  and  intricate  combinations  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  as  an  argument  of  considerable 
strength.  But  this  is  a  very  narrow  and  contracted  view  of 
the  theory  of  design.  It  is  not  enough  to  trace  Jn  the  com- 
binations of  vegetable  and  auimal  life  the  combinations  which 
subserve  the  existence  of  the  individual  or  the  species.  These, 
it  may  be  conceived,  might  be  the  results  of  evolution  caused 
by  the  wants  or  hereditary  faculties  of  each  particular  race  of 
bdncs.  But  every  individual  and  every  species,  in  every  act 
and  mcident  of  its  existence,  bears  some  necessary  relation  to 
everything  else  existing  in  the  universe.  '  According  to  the 
'  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility,'  says  Berkeley, '  there  must 
'  be  some  smell  of  a  rose  at  an  infinite  distance  from  it.'  And 
these  combinations  are  infinite  in  number  and  extent.  The 
harmony  and  adjustment  of  these  countless  elements  is  the 
greatest  marvel  of  creation:  every  created  thing  has  its 
function  and  its  place  in  relation  to  every  other  thing,  how- 
ever  remote  from  it.  '  All  natural  consequences,'  says  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  in  his  '  Reign  of  Law,' '  meet  and  fit  into 
'  eadi  othec  in  endless  circles  of  hannony  and  purpose.     And 

*  this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  what  we  call 

*  natural  consequence  is  always  the  conjoint  effect  of  an  in- 
'  finite  number  of  elementary  forces,  whose  action  and  reactioa 
'  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Will  which  we  see  obeyed  and 

*  of  the  Purposes  which  we  see  actually  attained.'     The  reduc- 

*  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Povrerii,  chap.  ii.  §  2. 
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tioa  of  this  infinite  imriety  of  causes  and  results,  all  interdc- 
pendcDt  on  each  other,  to  unity  of  purpose  in  one  great  Whole, 
is  the  most  direct  evidence  of  oAniscience  and  omnipotence 
which  we  can  arrive  at,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
Power  short  of  an  infinite  intelligence  and  will  should  embrace 
and  ^rect  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  effects,  every  one  of  which 
b  more  or  less  dependent  on  all  the  rest.  The  government  of 
the  material  and  moral  universe  by  fixed  laws,  or  in  other 
words  the  substitution  of  a  Kosmos  for  a  Chaos,  is  precbely 
the  most  evident  proof  of  the  prodigious  power  and  wisdom 
which  controls  all  phenomena,  and  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Fi^e  Soberts  in  some  simple  village  discourses  that 
contain  a  great  deal  of  sound  philosophy.  When  laws  exist 
they  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity.  The  effect  of  an  inter- 
mption  of  these  is  destruction.  Hence  the  very  laws  whicli 
are  designed  for  the  good  of  sentient  beings  and  are  necessary 
for  their  existence,  become  when  they  are  violated  the  cause 
of  suffering  and  death  :  the  evidence  of  a  sovereign  will  is  as 
strong  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  a  passage  which  appeared 
in  these  pages  many  years  ago,  but  which  we  would  willingly 
recall  because  it  bears  directly  on  the  present  argument,  we 
would  say  now  as  we  said  in  revieiving  Mr.  Buckle's  second 
volume : — 

'  Ab  every  individual  man  now  living  in  the  world  is  the  descendant 
ofumumerabje  progenitors,  ascending  in  geometrical  progressioa  from 
bia  own  parents  to  their  parents,  and  bo  on  in  an  extending  series, 
every  event  is  the  result  of  an  infinite  number  of  causea — some  great, 
•ome  small,  some  visible,  some  imperceptible — but  all  in  their  degree 
tcoding  to  each  particular  consequence.  "It  were  infinite," said  Lord 
Bacon,  "  to  judge  tlie  causes  of  causes  and  their  impulsions  one  of 
"  another."  To  embrace  this  infinite  series  is  in  the  power  of  Omni- 
■dence  alone ;  and  as  the  omission  of  a  single  uuit  in  an  intricate 
calcnlation  disturbs  the  whole  result,  so  in  the  great  reckoaing  of 
bnoian  history  no  positive  general  knowledge  can  be  reached  without 
Realties  tar  Buipassing  those  of  man.  In  the  divine  order  of  the  uni- 
Tene,  doubtless  each  particular  event,  becoming  is  its  turn  the  cause 
of  iminnierable  other  events,  has  its  appropriate  plac«  and  object ;  the 
great  mystery  of  creation  is  that  every  event  conspires  topromote  the 
progress  of  the  whole,  although  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  intelligent 
beings  renuuns  unfettered  in  all  parts.'  {Edin.  Revieie,  vol.  cxiv, 
p.  211.) 

Mr.  Mill  coldly  admits  that  there  is  a  large  balance  of  pro- 
bability in  favour  of  creation  by  intelligence.  We  contend 
that  creation,  and  more  especially  the  harmony  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  universe,  is  absolutely  inconceivable  without  it. 
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For,  to  borrow  an  expressive  sentence  from  Dr.  James  Mar- 
tineau's  address : — 

'  It  in  precisely  liere  nnd  now  that  a  Divine  Agent  i»  needed,  to  be 
the  fountain  of  orderly  power  and  to  render  the  tissue  of  Jaws  intellt- 
gible  by  his  presence  ;  nia  witnesa  is  found  not  only  in  the  gapa  but  in 
the  continuity  of  being— not  in  the  auBpense  but  in  the  cveikating  flow 
of  change ;  for  the  universe  as  known,  being  throughout  a  system  of 
Tkoiighl-relationt,  can  Fubsist  only  in  an  eternal  Mtnd  that  tlunks  it.' 
(!•■"■) 

If  this  be  true  of  the  material  conditions  of  the  universe, 
it  is  etiU  more  true  of  the  moral  ends  for  which  die  universe 
subsists,  as  far  as  we  can  discern  them.  Mr.  Mill  denies  that 
Nature  affords  evidence  of  any  moral  end  in  creation  :  we  think, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  solely  for  moral  ends  that  creation 
subsists  at  all,  that  all  material  life  and  being  is  but  the 
mechanism  subservient  to  that  moral  purpose,  and  that  the 
moral  purposes  of  God  will  survive  the  diseolution  of  the 
universe.  The  difference  between  us  therefore  becomes  more 
palpable.  Mr.  Mill,  confining  his  view  to  the  functions  of 
life  and  nature  in  the  globe,  or  extending  it  at  furthest  to  the 
terrestrial  condition  of  mankind  in  future  ages,  sees  no  moral 
end  at  all  but  the  improvement  of  society,  and  on  that  the 
bearing  of  each  individual  life  and  effort  must  be  so  small  that 
we  derive  no  consolation  from  the  '  Religion  of  Humanity,' 
and  must  confess  that  we  are  wholly  without  faith  in  it  :— 
'  For  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out,  brief  candle  I ' 
It  ifl  the  correlation  of  the  moral  purposes  of  being  with  the 
functions  of  life  and  matter  which  gives  a  meaning  and  purpose 
to  existence:  but  this  adjustment  of  the  visible  and  the  in- 
visible, of  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  though  here  and  there 
discernible  even  to  ourselves,  demands  for  its  preservation  an 
amount  of  wisdom  and  power  immeasurably  beyond  the  most 
sublime  results  of  the  material  universe. 

This  consideration  alone  may  suffice  to  refute,  in  passing, 
Mr.  Mill's  strange  propensity  to  favour  the  Manichean  doctrine, 
or  to  represent  the  Author  of  the  world  as  a  God  of  divided 
purposes  and  limited  powers.  The  difEculty  is  sufficiently 
great  for  man  to  conceive  a  Supreme  Being  of  such  infinite 
wisdom  and  power,  that  all  the  issues  of  creation  resolve  them- 
selves into  one  universal  Whole,  governed  by  law  and  directed 
by  unity  of  purpose.  But  this  difficulty  is  increased  beyond 
the  verge  of  possibility  by  the  theory  that  there  is  not  one 
Supreme  Being,  but  two  principles  in  active  hostility,  the  one 
perpetually  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  other — that  the  rela- 
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tions  of  erery  part  to  the  whole  are  not  guided  by  one  Intelli- 
gence, but  torn  asunder  hj  conflicting  wills^and  that  the 
conception  of  Deity  as  the  source  of  Law,  Order,  and  Power 
is  degraded  to  the  strifes  of  a  mythological  Olympus.  Intoler- 
able discords  and  total  anarchy  would  then  take  the  place  of 
Wmony,  and  the  universe  itself  would  sink  into  chaos. 

It  follows  from  the  mutual  dependence  of  all  things  and  of 
all  the  conditions  of  existence,  that  those  conditions  of  life 
which  appear  to  Mr.  Mill  to  be  noxious,  cruel,  and  unjust  are 
jost  as  necessary  and  useful  as  those  which  he  conceives  to 
be  pleasurahle ;  for,  except  in  the  utilitarian  philosophy,  to  seek 
pleasure  uid  to  fly  from  pain  are  not  the  sole  ends  of  existence. 
W^e  do  not  assert  that  Omnipotence  could  not  have  made  a 
different  sort  of  world,  but  we  do  contend  that  the  world,  being 
designed  for  the  moral  purposes  we  discern  in  it,  could  not  be 
very  diflferent  from  its  actual  condition.  Take  for  example  the 
^eat  facta  of  mutual  destruction,  disease,  decay,  and  death, 
which  appear  so  revolting  to  Mr.  Mill.  These  are  obviously 
the  inseparable  conditions  of  a  state  of  being  of  brief  duration, 
by  means  of  which  an  inexhaustible  ^ow  of  successive  genera- 
tK>ns  passes  onwards  through  a  limited  sphere  of  space  and 
time,  and  the  world  is  perpetually  renewed.*  Life  supports 
life,  but  by  losing  it,  for  whilst  vegetables  draw  their  nutri- 
ment directly  from  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the  soil,  animals 
only  subsist  upon  organic  productions.  Water  and  salt  are  per- 
haps the  only  inorganic  exceptions  in  the  dietof  man,  but  these 
alone  will  not  snpport  life,  though  they  are  essential  to  it.  If  the 
globe  were  inhabited  by  a  fixed  number  of  creatures,  incapable 
of  destruction  or  of  increase,  the  whole  movement  of  animated 
nature  would  cease  :  we  should  live  in  what  Professor  Tyndall 
calls  the  stagnation  of  the  marsh  instead  of  the  leap  of  the 
torrent.  So  in  the  moral  world,  if  it  had  pleased  the  Creator 
to  place  us  in  a  perfect  state  of  being,  all  tnose  faculties  which 
Mr,  Mill  admires  in  common  witli  ourselves — energy,  re- 
■oarce,  effort,  thought,  self-sacrifice — would  have  lacked  all 

*  Hr.  Hill  bimfielf  obBerres  that  '  the  destroying  agencies  are  a 
'  atceuary  part  ol  the  preserving  ageodeB;  the  chemical  compositions 
'  by  which  life  is  carried  on  conld  not  take  place  without  a  parallel 
'  nriea  of  decompoutions.'  Nothing  can  be  more  profound  and  true. 
If  Ut.  Mill  had  followed  that  line  of  thought,  it  might  have  guided 
him  a  long  way.  A  stranger  who  seeks  the  tomb  of  Lord  Bacon  in  St. 
Hichaera  Church,  near  Gorhambury,  may  stiil  read  upon  his  monu* 
ment  the  words  placed  there  by  the  ^ithful  Meautya,  '  Compoiita 
'  MJmndir.'  That  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  the  world.  For,  as  Tertullian 
has  it, '  Omnia  pereundo  tervantur ;  omnia  interitu  reformantur.' 
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scope  of  action.  A  perfect  state  of  existence,  being  alike  in- 
capable of  change  or  improvement,  differs  not  materially  from 
the  Nirvana  of  the  Baddhista ;  -it  is  the  extinctioii  of  the  active 
powers  and  an  absorption  in  the  perfection  of  God.  Theae 
are  happily  not  the  conditions  of  human  life,  and  we  prefer  it 
a  thousand  times,  with  all  its  pains  and  perils,  its  brevity  and 
its  obscurity,  to  a  state  of  being  in  which  man  would  lose  all 
the  incentives  and  the  freedom  of  action. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  Mr.  Mill's  chapter  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul — not  the  least  singular  and  painful 
portion  of  this  volume.  A  writer  who  would  speak  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  laboura  under  scKne  difficulty  when  he 
entertains  doubts  of  the  existence  of  any  spiritual  faculties 
and  nature  in  man.  *  Those,'  says  Mill,  '  who  would  deduoe 
'  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from-its  own  nature  have  first  to 

*  prove  that  the  attributes  in  quefition  are  not  attributes  of  the 
'  body  but  of  a  separate  substance.'  The  body  is  certainly 
perishable :  hence  lif  we  hold  that '  all  thought  and  feeling  has 
'  some  action  of  the  bodily  organism  for  its  immediate  ant»- 
'  cedent  and  accompaniment,'  and  that '  our  senses  are  all  that 

*  we  have  to  trust  to '  (both  these  propositions  are  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Mill),  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  out  of  this  purely 
material  frame  should  spring  an  immortal  and  spiritual  being. 
But  here  we  come  across  one  of  those  singular  contradictions 
which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  some  time  ago  in  reviewing 
Mr.  Mill's  answer  to  Sit  William  Hamilton.  For  though  he 
seems  in  places  to  deny  the  existence  of  mind,  it  is  in  reality 
matter  and  material  certfdnty  that  he  holds  to  be  undemon~ 
Btrable.     Thus  he  says : — 

'  Feeling  and  thought  are  not  merely  different  from  what  we  call 
inanimate  matter,  but  are  at  the  opposite  pole  of  existence,  and  ana- 
logical inference  has  little  or  no  validity  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Feeling  and  thought  are  much  more  real  than  anything  else :'  th^  are 
the  only  things  which  we  directly  know  to  be  real,  all  tilings  elae  being 
merely  the  unknown  conditions  on  which  these,  in  our  present  state  of 
exietence  or  in  some  other,  depend.  All  matter  apart  from  the  feel- 
ings of  sentient  beings  hju  bat  an  hypothetical  and  unsubstantial 
existence :  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  account  for  our  sensations ;  itself 
we  do  not  perceive,  we  are  not  consdoua  of  it,  but  only  of  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  are  said  to  receive  from  it :  in  reality  it  is  a  mere  name 
for  our  expectation  of  Bensations,  or  for  our  belief  that  we  can  have 
certiun  seiiBationB  when  certain  other  HGnaations  give  indication  of 
them.  Because  theae  contingent  poaaibilitiea  of  sensation  sooner  or 
later  come  to  an  end  and  give  place  to  others  ia  it  implied  in  this,  that 
the  series  of  our  feelings  must  itself  be  broken  off  ?  This  would  not 
be  to  reaton  from  one  kind  of  snbstandve  reality  to  another,  but  to 
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dnw  from  someihiDg  which  has  no  roalitjr  except  in  reference  to  some- 
thiDg  else,  conclusions  applicable  to  that  which  'a  the  only  Hubataotive 
reslity.  Uind  (or  whatever  name  we  give  to  what  is  implied  in  con- 
■ciousneas  of  a  continued  scries  of  feelings)  ia  in  a.  philosophical  point 
of  view  the  only  reality  of  which  we  tiave  any  evidence;  and  no  ana- 
logy can  be  recognised  or  compiiriaon  made  between  it  and  other 
realittps  because  there  are  no  other  known  realities  to  compare  it  with. 
This  ia  quite  consistent  with  its  being  perishable ;  but  the  question 
whether  it  is  ao  or  not  ia  res  inttgra,  untouched  by  any  of  the  reaults 
of  human  knowledge  and  cxperieace.  The  case  is  one  of  thoae  very 
rare  cases  in  which  there  is  really  a  total  absence  of  evidence  on  either 
side,  and  in  which  tlie  nb^ttiice  oi' evidence  for  the  afGrmative  does  not, 
OS  in  n  many  cases  it  dues,  create  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  n^ative.' 

These  metaphysical  proofs,  however,  weigh  aa  little  as  the 
ailments  of  Plato,  derived  from  the  compositioii  of  the  soul, 
in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  man.  It  must  be  conoeded 
that  natural  religion,  and  philosophy  herself,  furnish  no  de- 
monstrative proofs  of  it.  Mr.  Mill  says  fairly  enough  th^t 
weighed  by  the  light  of  Nature  there  is  rather  more  to  bo 
said  in  favour  of  our  immortal  nature  than  against  it.  We 
ourselves  should  go  further.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  brevity  and  incompleteness  of  human  life  seems  to  us  to 
warrant  the  strongest  belief  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  phase 
of  existence;  and  that  the  greatest  realities  lie  beyond  it; 
whilst  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  a  future  state  of  being  can 
fiilGl  our  conceptions  of  justice  and  moral  responsibility.  These 
Mr.  Mill  peremptorily  rejects,  and  we  do  not  think  his  whole 
work  contains  a  passage  more  entirely  destructive  of  futh  and 
morals  than  the  following : — 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  every  estimate  we  can  form  of 
pmbability,  than  the  common  idea  of  the  future  life  as  a  state  of 
rewaida  and  puniahmenta  in  any  other  senae  than  the  consequences  of 
our  actions  upon  our  own  character  and  ausceptibilities  will  follow  na 
in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  present.'  (P.  211.) 
That  is,  in  other  words,  to  say,  if  we  understand  the  author's 
ffleaning,  that  there  is  no  objective  law  of  rectitude,  administered 
by  a  Being  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  all  desires  known 
—that  no  consequences  follow  the  performance  (rf  any  humaD 
actions  except  ^ose  which  they  may  produce  on  our  own 
characters— and  consequently  that  the  ideas  of  retributive 
justice  and  moral  responsibility  are  delusions  or  impostures. 
This  opinion,  if  it  were  entertained,  ia  obviously  subversive 
of  all  law  whatsoever.  It  is  the  negation  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  and  that  is  the  logical  conclusion  to 
whidi  a  reasoner  like  Mr.  Mill  is  led,  when  he  disputes  the 
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most  eeeential  of  the  Divine  attributes  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  For,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr,  John  Aus- 
tin, himself  a  Utilitarian  writer,  the  first  principle  of  ethics 
and  jurisprudence  is  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  law 
without  a  sovereign  and  without  a  sanction.  Mill  annihilates 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Deity  by  reducing  the  conception  of 
him  to  that  of  a  being  of  limited  powers,  and  he  annihilates 
the  sanction  of  law  by  denying  the  system  of  retributive 
justice.  His  conception  of  the  evil  results  of  crime  would 
seem  to  be  purely  subjective,  that  is,  he  holds  that  the  conse- 
quences of  our  bad  actions  may  unpleasantly  affect  our  charac- 
ter. Such  a  theory  would  let  loose  all  the  bad  passions  of  the 
human  race,  and  turn  earth  into  bell,  just  as  we  have  seen  the 
mere  temporary  suspension  of  human  law  in  a  great  city  open 
all  the  sluices  of  destruction.  Mr.  Mill,  as  a  moralist,  would 
certainly  contend  that  he  does  not  underrate  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  man  to  do  what  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
but  of  the  extent  of  that  obligation  each  man  is  himself  the 
judge.  The  objective  laws  of  right  and  wrong  disappear  with 
the  lawgiver:  and,  to  borrow  another  sentence  from  Dean 
Mansel, '  If  man  is  absolutely  a  law  unto  himself,  bis  duty  and 
'  bis  pleasure  are  undistinguishable  from  each  other ;  for  he  is 
*  subject  to  no  one  and  accountable  to  no  one.'  {Bampton 
Lectures,  p.  112.) 

If  this  be  all  the  evidence  in  favour  of  religion  and  a  supreme 
morality  which  Mr,  Mill  and  the  advanced  thinkers  of  our  age 
are  able  to  draw  from  the  study  and  comparison  of  Nature,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  their  failure  supplies  an  ailment 
of  considerable  strength  in  favour  of  Bevelation.  If  vrithout 
Bevelation  man  cannot  be  assured  of  the  existence  of  Grod 
or  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  i&  an  additional  rea- 
son for  believing  that  those  great  facts  have  been  communi- 
cated to  man  by  some  messenger  of  divine  truth.  Mr.  Mill 
acknowledges  that,  admitting  the  exbtence  of  God, '  there  are 
'  grounds  which,  though  insufficient  for  proof,  are  sufficient  to 
'  take  away  all  antecedent  improbability  that  a  messi^e  may 
'  really  have  been  received  from  him.'  Indeed  Mr.  Mill's 
chapter  on  Kevelation  is  by  far  the  least  irreligious  portion  of 
his  hook ;  and  he  seems  at  moments  to  have  been  brought, 
by  the  stress  and  vacuity  of  scepticism,  almost  to  the  verge 
of  Christianity,  Indeed  be  is  at  one  with  the  most  exclu- 
sive and  dogmatical  of  Christian  sect^  in  affirming  that  by 
nature  the  secrets  of  life  and  religion  are  totally  impene- 
trable, whence  they  draw  the  corollary  that  if  solved  at  all 
they  must  be  solved  by  what  Uieologians  call  the  gifts  of  grace. 
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If  this  be  BO,  and  if  it  be  imposBible  to  ascertain  or  demonstrate 
the  first  elements  of  religious  truth  by  any  evidence  derived 
from  Nature  or  by  any  enort  of  the  human  reason,  the  proba- 
bility is  greatly  increased  that  God  should  by  supernatural 
means  have  imparted  some  knowledge  of  his  existence,  his 
attributes,  and  bis  moral  law  to  bis  creatures.  Mr.  Mill 
seems  to  admit  as  much,  and  he  adds  that  *  the  Christian 
'  religion  is  open  to  no  objections,  either  moral  or  intellectual, 
'  which  do  not  apply  at  least  equally  to  the  common  theory  of 
'  Deism.'  That  is  a  large  concession,  for  it  extends  veiy  nearly 
to  the  length  contended  for  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  there  is  no  halting  ground  in  strict  logic 
between  their  own  dogmatic  theology  and  atheism.  Mr.  Mill 
then  acknowledges  that  the  only  question  to  be  entertained  is 
one  of  evidence.  Can  any  evidence  prove  a  Divine  Revela- 
tion ?  Does  such  evidence  exist  in  support  of  the  Revelation 
believed  by  Christians  to  be  divine?  Mr.  Mill  rejects,  as 
might  be  expected,  all  miraculous  evidence  of  Revelation,  but 
the  historical  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity  obtains  even 
from  him  some  acknowledgment.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  Christian  religion  exists — that  it  has  existed  for  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years — that  it  has  changed  the  face  of  society 
— that,  aa  he  himself  expresEes  it, '  religion,  since  the  birth  of 
'  Christianity,  has  inculcated  the  belief  that  our  highest  con- 
'  ceptions  of  combined  wisdom  and  goodness  exist  in  the  con- 
'  Crete  in  a  living  Being,  who  has  his  eyes  on  us  and  cares  for 
'  our  good.  Through  the  darkest  and  most  corrupt  periods 
'  Christianity  has  raised  this  torch  on  high — has  kept  this 
'  object  of  veneration  and  imitation  before  the  eyes  of  man.' 

'  Above  all,  tbe  moat  valuable  part  of  the  effect  on  the  character 
which  Chrisiianity  has  produced  by  holding  up  in  a  Divine  Person  a 
ttandard  of  excellence  and  a  model  for  iinitatiou,  ia  available  even  to 
the  absolute  unbeliever  and  can  never  more  be  lost  to  humanity.  For 
it  is  Christ,  rather  than  GoJ,  whom  Chriatianity  haa  held  up  to  be- 
lievers as  tLe  pattern  of  perfection  for  humanity.  It  ia  the  God  incaf' 
nate,  more  than  the  God  of  the  Jews  or  of  Nature,  who  being  ideaHzed 
has  taken  so  great  and  salutary  a  hold  on  the  modern  mind.  And 
whatever  else  may  be  taken  away  irom  ua  by  rational  criticiani,  Christ 
ii  still  left;  a  unique  figure,  not  more  unlike  all  hie  precuTBOra  than 
all  his  followers,  even  those  who  had  tiie  direct  benefit  of  his  personal 
teaching.  It  ia  of  no  use  to  say  that  Christ  as  exhibited  in  the 
Gcepels  is  not  historical  and  that  we  know  not  how  much  of  what  is 
admirable  has  been  superadded  by  the  tradition  of  his  followers.  The 
tndition  of  fbUowers  ouSces  to  insert  anj  number  of  marvels,  and 
may  have  inserted  all  the  miracles  which  he  ia  reputed  to  have 
wrought.    But  who  among  his  disciples  or  among  their  proselytes  was 
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capable  of  inveating  the  sayiogB  ascribed  to  Jesus  or  of  imagining  tbe 
life  and  character  revealed  in  the  Gospele?  Certainly  not  the  fisher* 
men  of  Galilee ;  as  certainly  not  St.  Paul,  wlinse  character  and  idio^n* 
cranes  were  of  a  totally  different  sort ;  Etill  less  the  early  Christian 
writers,  in  whom  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  good  which  was 
in  tbem  was  all  derived,  as  they  always  profeased  (hat  it  waa  derived, 
from  the  higher  source.* 

If  all  the  pheDomena  of  life  succeed  each  other  with  unde- 
viatJBg  recularity,  whence  came  this  agtoundiD^  apparition? 
In  a  Bemi-barbarouB  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  a  brutal 
age,  amoDgst  the  lowest  claBs  of  a  fanatical  people,  appears  one 
figure  ahsolutely  unparelleled  in  history  and  in  notion — one  man 
who  displaya  in  perfect  humility  the  qualities  of  transcendent 
humanity,  completely  free  from  all  human  infirmities  of  passion, 
of  false  judgment,  and  frailty.  A  few  simple  sentences  de- 
livered from  hifi  lips,  and  preserved  in  the  scanty  pages  of  a 
broken  record,  suffice  to  regenerate  the  world,  as  he  himself 
announced.  Nothing  aut  simile  aut  secundum  has  been  known 
to  exist,  or  has  even  pretended  to  exist,  in  the  history  of  our 
race.  But  that  lie  did  exist,  and  did  hold  this  language,  and 
did  produce  these  effects,  is  as  indisputable  as  any  occurrence 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  evidence  of  the  fact  is  cert^n. 
Can  the  fact  be  explained  by  natural  causes  ?  Are  imy 
natural  causes  known  to  us  which  could  lead  to  such  a  result  ? 
K  not,  is  not  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity  by  far  tlie 
least  improbable  solution  of  the  question  ?* 

According  to  Mr.  Mill,  '  the  whole  domain  of  the  super- 
'  natural  is  removed  from  the  region  of  Belief  into  that  of 
'  simple  Hope ; '  hut  he  admits  that  the  imagination  of  man 
stands  greatly  in  need  of  wider  range  and  greater  height  of 
aspiration  for  itself  and  its  destination,  than  human  life  anords. 
Other  writers  of  the  same  school  have  acknowledged  that  how- 
ever inconsistent  religious  belief  may  he  with  what  they  call 
scientific  reasoning,  yet  that  it  is  essential  to  purify  and  elevate 
the  emotions  of  man.  This  faint  homage  to  the  Power  they 
have  sought  to  dethrone  cannot  alter  our  judgment  of  the  fatal 
perversity  of  their  systems.  The  primary  condition  of  religious 
belief  is  the  Truth  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  directed — that 


•  This  argument  is  pursued  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Henry  Rogers 
in  an  excellent  work,  entitled  '  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,' 
being  the  Congr^ational  Leciure  for  1673.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  philo- 
sophical writer  of  very  high  merit,  aa  ia  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  Review,  and  without  any  appeals  to  dogmatic  theology,  he  has 
in  this  volume  set  forth  the  overwhelming  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  tlioae  who  aseign  to  the  Bible  a  merely  human  origin. 
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Truth  being  the  baaifl  of  all  other  trutha,  and  without  it  there 
bein^  no  truth  or  certainty  at  all.  To  substitute  a  dream  of 
imagjnation,  or  a  thrill  of  emotion,  for  that  which  ia,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  the  foundation  of  all  Being  and  all  Knowledge, 
appears  to  us  to  he  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  dispel  the  gloom' 
<tf  this  philosophy  of  despair.  When  the  light  that  ahould 
lighten  rfie  world  is  darkened,  how  great  is  that  darkness  I 


Akt,  II. — Hittory  of  the  Indian  Administration  of  LordBllen- 
boTougk,  in  his  Correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  fVeUington. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  by  permission  of  Her  Majesty,  Lord 
Ellenborotiyh's  Letters  to  the  Queen  duriny  that  period. 
Edited  by  Lord  Colchestek.    London:  1874. 

T^Hia  Tolume  ia  an  interesting  .rather  than  an  important  con- 
■*■  tributjon  to  Indian  history.  Published,  aa  the  noble 
editor  tells  us  in  the  preface,  without  introduction  or  com- 
ment, according  to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Ellenborough,  it  has  also  been  published  without  any  notes  to 
explain  who  were  the  person^es  and  what  the  places  and 
events  to  which  the  correspondence  refers,  and  thus  assumes  a 
much  greater  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  than  most  readers 
{KMsess;  while  to  those  familiar  with  the  subject  there  is  little 
to  ha  found  in  the  volume,  .as  regards  the  actual  history  of  the 
time,  which  was  not  known  before.  The  interest  of  the  book 
is  derived  more  from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  character  of 
the  late  Grovemor-Geueral,  and  from  the  letters  addressed  to 
bim  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  than  from  any  revelationg 
afforded  regarding  the  events  with  which  it  deals. 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  Lord  Ellenborough's  letters  to  the 
Queen,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  Dute  of  Wellington. 
As  re^rds  the  former,  we  believe  his  practice  was  a  novel  one, 
and  tttat  this  was  the  first  time  that  a  Governor-General  of 
India,  who  was  ostensibly  a  servant  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, corresponded  directly  with  the  Sovereimi.  We  have 
reason  to  know  that  this  correspondence  originated  in  a  gene- 
rous and  good-intentioned  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
when  he  was  leaving  office  in  1841,  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  who 
gladly  acted  upon  it,  and  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
address  these  letters  to  her  Majesty.  Lord  Melbourne's  object 
was  to  facilitate  the  tranaacliou  of  business  between  the  Queen 
and  her  new  Ministers,  and  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
youthful  Sovereign  in  the  affairs  of  her  Indian  Empire.  We 
can  only  regret  that  a  better  use  was  not  made  of  such  an 
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opportuDity.  The  letters  of  Lord  Ellenborougfa  to  her  Ma- 
jesty are  stiff  and  formal,  forming  a  sort  of  diary,  very  iiuxHn- 
plete  and  interrupted,  of  the  course  of  events  in  India,  whidi 
would  need  to  have  been  read  in  connexion  with  the  newspapers 
and  records  of  the  time  to  be  at  all  intelligible  to  the  illustrious 
recipient.  We  therefore  pass  on  to  the  larger  and  certainly 
more  intaresting  portion  of  the  book. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  who  had  filled  the  sitaation  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  three  times,  first  in  1829,  under  the 
premiership  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  next  during  Sir 
Itobert  Peel's  first  administration  of  1634-5,  and  again  when 
that  statesman  returned  to  office  in  the  summer  of  1841,  was 
appointed  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  being  then  in  his  fifty-second  year,  and  therefore 
older  than  moat  ofthe  digtinguished  men,  including  Lords  Com- 
wallis,  Wellealey,  Dalhousie,  Canning,  Mayo,  and  Northbrook, 
who  have  filled  that  office  were  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment. Hia  employment  at  the  Board  of  Control,  although  on 
each  occasion  of  brief  duration,  had  furnished  him  wim  the 
means  of  insight  into  Indian  aflfairs,  and  except  that  one  in- 
stance to  whicn  we  shall  presently  refer  appears  to  indicate  the 
defect  of  judgment  which  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous, 
there  was  noming,  bo  far,  in  his  general  conduct  of  office,  to 
show  that  he  would  not  prove  to  be  s  reasonable  and  prudent 
ruler.  His  speech  delivered  at  the  parting  banquet  ^ven  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  is  altogether  free  from  that  spirit  of  vanity 
and  desire  for  reputation  as  a  military  strategist  and  adminis- 
trator which  afterwards  became  so  strikingly  apparent ;  in  it 
he  declares  the  objects  nearest  to  his  heart  to  he  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  Asia  as  well  as  to  India,  the  promotion  of  works  of 
utility,  to  stimulate  the  production  of  cotton  and  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  country.  At  that  time  our 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  had  almost  ceased  to  be  disturbed, 
and  the  only  military  operation  on  foot  was  the  war  with  China, 
productive  of  expense  and  trouble  rather  than  anxiety  for  the 
issue. 

Lord  Ellenborough  embarked  late  in  the  autumn  of  1841, 
and  arrived  at  Calcutta  at  the  end  of  the  following  February, 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  disasters  at  C.abul  having  reached 
him  when  his  ship  touched  at  Madras.  Thus,  insteid  of  the 
state  of  peace  which  lie  had  expected,  lie  found  that  with  a 
considerable  contingent  of  the  Indian  troops  beyond  the  sea  on 
service  in  the  still  unfinished  Chinese  war,  a  grave  military 
crisis  had  arisen,  while  to  add  to  the  difficulty  a  very  mutinous 
disposition  had  manifested  itself  in  the  Madras  army.    Hence- 
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forward  we  find  do  reference  in  Lord  EUenborough'ti  corre- 
spondence to  the  developement  of  public  worka  or  the  production 
of  cotton,  or  even  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  India,  except 
so  far  as  it  was  to  be  secnred  by  the  restoration  of  the  gates  of 
Somnath.  His  brief  odmiuiatratiQn  from  firat  to  last  was  con- 
cerned almost  entirely  with  military  affairs,  and  its  merits  must 
be  judged  by  his  conduct  of  them.  There  is  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  this  disappointment  in  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  arrival  of  Lord  Wellealey  in  Indiai  and  which  is  pointed 
ont  in  a  memorandum  addressed  by  that  statesman  to  Lord  El- 
lenborough  shortly  after  the  latter  had  entered  on  his  office.  I 
too,  said  Lord  Weliesley,  was  told  that  I  should  have  nothing 
to  do  in  India  but  to  keep  things  in  the  quiet  state  in  whi(£ 
my  predecessor  had  left  them,  yet  my  government  was  wholly 
occupied  in  extensive  wars  and  conquests.  There  is  no  fore- 
casting the  course  of  events  in  India.  Lord  Wellesley's  me- 
morandum is  BO  remarkable  in  one  respect  that  we  are  tempted 
to  give  an  extract.  '  When  I  took  leave  of  Mr.  Pitt,'  he  says, 
'  at  a  great  dinner  wliicH  he  gave  to  all  our  friends — Lord 
'  Comwallis,  and  Mr.  Hy.  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Mel- 
'  ville)  were  present — in  the  month  of  November  1797,  Lord 
'  Comwallis  assured  me  that  I  should  have  no  trouble;  that 
'  he  had  lettUd  everi/thinff ;  that  I'  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
'  to  send  for  Barlow  (now  Sir  George,  then  secretary  to  the 
'  government  J,  and  to  foUow  his  advice  in  everything.  I  could 
'  not  resist  the  temptation  to  ask  what  I  was  to  do  if  Barlow 
'  were  dead,  or  sick  and  gone  to  Europe  for  health.  The  ques- 
'tion  produced  a  genera!  laugh,  which  greatly  discomposed  old 
'  Comwallis,  then  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave."  Tins 
curions  extract  illustrates  very  Btrikingly  the  danger  of  tmst- 
ing  to  the  reminiscences  of  even  the  ablest  men  about  the 
events  of  their  younger  days.  When  Lord  Cornwallis  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Weliesley  in  the  government  of  India,  which 
liappened  in  1805,  or  eight  years  later,  he  was  then  indeed  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  although  not  by  any  means  a  very  old 
uiaD,  and  no  doubt  the  latter  had  in  his  mind  the  recollection 
uf  Lord  Comwallis  as  he  appeared  at  that  time.  But  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  he  was  only  fifly-nine  years  old,  and 
in  the  prime  of  his  faculties,  and  was  shortly  aAerwards  to  be 
GDtmsled,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  the  delicate 
and  difficult  duty  of  carrying  out  the  Union.  It  is  proper 
to  odd  that  Lord  Weliesley  when  penning  that  memorandum 
was  himself  eighty-two ;  he  died  three  months  afterwards. 

The  China  war  did  not  afford  much  opportunity  for  testing 
the  capacity  of  the  new  Governor-General,  while  the  interest 
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which  it  had  created  at  Bret  in  England  was  soon  eztinriiiBhed 
by  the  abBorbmg  excitement  of  the  events  on  the  North- 
west frontier,  and  thia  part  of  the  correspondence  will  be 
read  chiefly  for  the  Bake  of  the  valuable  memoranda  furnished 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  reader  will  mark  the 
tailitary  prescience  with  which  he  discusBea  the  chances  of  a 
succeeeful  advance  by  the  Peibo  on  the  capital  of  China,  as 
was  effected  eighteen  years  later,  and  the  importance  he  at- 
taches to  a  proper  aupply  of  transport  and  provisions  for  the 
invading  force.  The  Duke  says  little  about  tJie  strength  of  the 
army  to  be  employed,  or  as  to  the  selection  of  the  leaders.  He 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that  any  man  chosen  would  suffice 
to  deal  with  the  sort  of  antagonista  opposed  to  him,  and  that 
there  would  certainly  be  as  many  troops  available  as  could  be 
properly  fed ;  the  anxiety  he  expresses  is  solely  that  there 
should  be  hannonious  action  between  the  naval  and  land  forces, 
and  that  the  transport  department  should  be  complete  and 
sufficient  To  the  reader  of  these  wise  state  papers,  impressed 
with  the  si^acity  that  dictates  so  clearly  the  conditions  of  a 
military  operation  to  be  conducted  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
globe  on  an  almost  unknown  shore,  the  question  naturally 
occurs,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  Crimean  War 
if  the  Duke  had  still  been  alive  at  that  time,  and  still  able  to 
give  counsel  to  the  State  ?  Knowing  his  prejudices  on  certain 
points — prejudices  strengthened  by  age,  we  may  infer  that  his 
influence  would  probabW  not  have  been  exerted  towards  ap- 
pointing a  staff  very  dinerent  from  that  which  took  the  field. 
The  generals,  we  may  suppose,  would  have  been  largely  se- 
lected from  the  peerage,  and  without  much  reference  to  their 
qualifications.  Just  as  certain  leading  men  at  the  universities 
in  the  age  lately  past  used  to  argue  against  the  supposed  neces- 
sity for  academic  reform,  on  the  ground  that  the  great  mass 
of  young  men  were  so  hopelessly  stupid  it  mattered  not  what 
or  now  little  they  were  taught,  provided  the  culture  of  the 
few  able  minds  were  cared  for,  so  we  think  may  be  dis- 
covered among  the  great  leaders  of  armies,  and  certainly  in 
the  writings  of  our  great  Duke,  a  sort  of  indifference  about 
the  appointment  of  officers  for  militair  commands.  Knowing 
himself  what  a  difficult  game  war  is,  and  how,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  few  masters  of  it,  it  is  generally  a  mere  clumsy 
blundering  on  both  sides,  he  may  perhaps  have  thought  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  man  of  marked  genius,  it  did  not  greatly 
matter  who  was  in  command,  one  officer  being  pretty  much  as 
good  as  another. 

Lord  KUenborongh  landed  in  India  to  find  the  European 
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oommonity  in  a  state  of  panic,  and  the  natiTe  courts  and  popu- 
lation throughout  the  country  exhibiting  manifest  tokens  of 
excitement  at  the  full  tidings  of  the  Cabul  disaster,  while  he 
also  found  that  Lord  Auckland  had  taken  no  measuies — or 
at  any  TBte  no  adequate  measures — to  rescue  the  British  Go- 
vemnfent  from  the  peril  which  his  policy  had  brought  upon 
it.  £}verything  was  left  to  the  new  GoTemor-Greneral  to  do, 
and  the  occasion  was  eminently  one  to  call  forth  the  display  of 
those  qualities  of  firmness,  decision,  and  resolution  which  fit  a 
man  for  the  post  of  command  in  perilous  times.  The  first 
danger  to  be  encountered  arose  from  the  demoralised  condition 
into  wbicb  the  native  army  had  fallen,  and  especially  some 
of  the  regiments  on  the  frontier ;  a  condition  which  could  hardly 
have  been  worse  if  that  had  really  happened  which  was  com- 
monly believed  to  have  happened  in  circles  which  ought  to 
have  been  better  informed,  and  a  whole  British  army  had 
been  destroyed.  That  the  catastrophe  in  Afghanistan  was  on 
this  scale  is  indeed  the  sort  of  impression  which  might  be 
carried  away  from  a  perusal  of  Sir  John  Kaye'a  otherwise 
excellent  history  of  the  war,  whereas  the  situation  might 
really  have  furnished  grounds  for  perfect  confidence  as  to 
the  final  issue  of  the  afiair.  The  facts  were  that  —  not  a 
British  army  —  but  one  out  of  tluree  brigades  of  the  force 
stationed  in  Afghanistan  bad  been  destroyed,  not  in  fair 
fight,  but  miserably  shot  down  while  in  a  defenceless  state 
to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  a  combination  of  cowar- 
dice and  folly  such  as  happily  has  never  been  manifested 
by  British  officers  and  soldieia  on  any  other  occasion.  The 
two  other  brigades,  stationed  at  Candahar  and  Jellalahad 
respectively,  were  holding  their  own  without  difficulty,  and 
there  had  been  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Afghans,  either 
during  the  military  operations  connected  with  uie  first  oc- 
cupation of  their  country  three  yeare  before,  or  during  the 
events  of  the  period  in  question,  to  give  ground  for  the 
belief  that  they  would  be  formidable  opponents  in  the  field. 
With  all  enemies,  and  with  Asiatic  enemies  especially,  bold- 
ness in  action  and  a  vigorous  offensive  are  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  form  of  defence,  and  at  tliat  crisis  every  con- 
sideration of  honour  and  policy  pointed  to  the  need  for  pre- 
sentii^  a  firm  front  and  striking  vigorously  in  retaliation ;  it 
was  of  vital  necessity  towards  holding  our  situation  in  India 
that  our  prestige  should  be  promptly  and  thoroughly  restored. 
But  we  do  not  find  tiiese  considerations  actuating  the  conduct 
of  the  new  Governor- General. 
Lord  Ellenborougb  had  an  opportunity  for  earning  a.r^u- 
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tation  for  statesmanship  and  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  his 
countrymen,  by  at  once  opposing  a  policy  of  spirit  and  deter-, 
mination  to  the  hesitation  and  despondency  which  marked  the 
last  measures  of  his  predecessor.  But  although  his  letters  show 
that  personally  he  kept  up  a  brave  heart,  his  policy  was  shaped 
to  accord  with  the  general  despondency  of  those  about  him, 
and  the  sole  object  he  held  before  himself  at  first  was  how  to 
get  the  rest  of  his  troops  away  from  Afghanistan.  Provided 
this  could  be  accomplished,  it  was  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference whether  the  prisoners  should  be  left  to  their  fate.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  condition  of  India  itself  was  very  cri- 
tical. Everywhere  there  were  symptoms  of  rising  and  rebel- 
lions ;  but  this  was  surely  the  more  reason  for  boldneaa  in 
Eolicy.  All  India  was  waiting  to  see  whether  or  not  the  new 
tovemor-Creneral  would  take  any  action  to  wipe  out  the  stain 
which  bad  been  inflicted  on  British  arms,  and  even  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Afghanistan  with- 
out first  striking  an  avenging  blow,  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  doubtful,  it  appears  certain  that  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  British  would  have  sustained  irremediable  injury,  far 
graver  than  that  already  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
nnhappy  Elphinstone.  Such,  however,  was  the  policy  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  so  far  as  he  can  be  said  to  have  determined  on 
one,  and  although  he  showed  vigour  in  pressing  on  suppliea 
and  reinforcements  to  the  general  commanding  on  the  frontier, 
that  officer  appears  to  have  received  hut  cold  support  in  his 
efforts  to  restore  the  spirits  of  the  panic-stricken  troops  under 
his  command,  while  the  confidence  he  expresses  in  the  success 
of  an  offensive  campaign  is  treated  as  the  folly  of  a  brainless 
man.  The  original  papers  quoted  in  the  lately  published  life  of 
Sir  George  Pollock  show  that  the  force  assembled  at  Peshawur 
under  his  orders  waa  thoroughly  cowed  and  disorganised,  the 
European  officers  in  many  cases  as  bad  as  the  men,  openly 
avowing  their  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  a  successful 
advance  into  Afghanistan,  and  so  far  perhaps  justifying  for 
the  time  the  timidity  of  the  Governor-General,  But  wheo 
PoUock  has  got  his  troops  into  shape,  and  having  effected  the 
relief  of  Jellalabad  with  ease,  is  contemplating  a  farther  move 
onwards  by  way  of  retaliation  and  to  recover  the  prisoners,  he 
is  stigmatised  by  the  former  aa  a  weak  man  without  any  real 
mind,  'in  the  hands  of  the  boys  about  him'  (p.  257).  'There 
'  is  such  a  real  madness  in  some  military  men,'  says  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  '  with  respect  to  Afghanistan,'  the  militery  men  re- 
ferred to  being  those  who  wanted  to  advance,  and  not  to  retreat.- 
Happily  for  India,  and  England  too,  something  of  the  same 
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madness  was  m&nifeBtcd  by  military  men  and  civilians  also 
during  the  Muriny.  Judged  by  what  is  now  known,  Pollock 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  who,  without  possessing  marked 
ability,  had  judgment,  finnness  and  temper,  and  he  certainly 
performed  the  one  military  operation  entntsted  to  him  with 
distinguished  success.  But  indeed,  discernment  of  character, 
one  of  the  surest  marks  of  ability  in  ruling  men,  was  not  among 
Lord  EUenborough's  qualities.  He  observes  of  General  Nott 
soon  after  his  arrival,  'I  regret  to  say  that  in  Major-General 
'  Nott  I  do  not  entertain  the  smallest  confidence  as  an  officer. 
*  He  is  a  brave  man  ;  but  hia  own  troops  do  not  respect  him  as 
'  a  general '  (p.  '2R2).  This  gallant  old  soldier  is  undoubtedly  not 
to  be  placed  among  the  first  rank  of  generals,  and  he  had  great 
faults  of  temper,  but  he  certainly  knew  how  to  hold  hia  own 
among  his  officers  and  men,  and  to  make  himself  felt  in  his  com- 
mand, being  in  this  respect  a  marked  exception  to  the  ordinary 
^neral  officer  of  the  day,  who  was  too  often  a  mere  dummy 
m  the  bands  of  hia  staff. 

Another  specimen  of  this  faulty  judgment  is  to  be  found  in 
Lord  EUenborough's  first  letter  to  the  Duke  after  his  arrival 
in  India : — 

'  The  business  of  the  Government  ia  conducted  on  a  bnd  Bj'stem.  .  . 
There  are  few  men  of  businesa.  Lord  Auckland  told  me  I  uliould  find 
agreatwaat  of  inslrumentt ;  I  could  find  them  more  easily  in  the  aimy 
than  Lo  the  Civil  Service.'  (P.  163.) 

Lord  Auckland's  practice,  at  any  rate,  was  opposed  to  this 
opinion.  No  Governor- General  was  ever  more  completely 
Burronnded  by  civilians  or  under  their  iuRuence,  and  he  ap- 
pmited  his  civilian  foreign  secretary,  the  unfortunate  Sir 
Villiaoi  Macnaghten,  to  flie  post  of  Envoy  at  Cabul,  giving 
the  second  post  only  in  the  mission  to  the  person,  a  military 
officer,  whose  antecedents  pointed  him  out  as  by  much  the  fitter 
man  for  the  appointment.  But  in  fact  such  an  opinion  car- 
ries absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  It  could  not  be  pretended 
that  there  was  any  innate  superiority  in  the  quality  of  the  raw 
material  with  which  the  Indian  army  wna  recruited,  the  two 
lerrices  being  both  filled  up  by  nominees  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  ;  and  certainly  the  duties  upon  which  the  members 
of  the  Civil  Service  were  usually  employed  were  much  better 
calculated  to  develope  their  faculties  for  administration  than 
the  humdrum  routine  of  regimental  duty  with  sepoys,  which 
was  then  the  lot  of  the  Indian  oflicer.  Cunoualy  enough,  the 
body  of  men  with  whom  the  new  Governor-General  found 
most  fault,  exhibiting  a  stronger  prejudice  against  them  than 
even  against  the  Cirt!  Service,  were  the  soldier  *  politicals,'  as 
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therjr  were  called,  the  agents  ef  the  Government  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  different  generals  in  the  field,  to  conduct  the  diplo- 
matic buBiDeEs  arieing  with  the  native  states,  whether  hostile 
or  iriendly,  through  whose  territories  the  troops  were  moping, 
and  who,  although  military  officers,  were  acting  in  a  civil  capa^ 
(uty  and  not  under  the  orders  of  the  general,  but  conununi- 
oating  direct  with  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Indian  Government. 
Lord  KUenborough  cannot  conceal  his  indignation  at  the  con- 
duct of  these  gentlemen.  If  the  general  disagrees  with  their 
advice,  it  is  presumption  on  their  part  to  offer  it ;  if,  as  more 
often  happens,  he  acts  upon  it,  then  he  is  said  to  be  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  parcel  of  harebrained  boye.  Lord 
Ellenborough  does  not  seem  to  have  apprehended  the  fact  that, 
constituted  ns  the  Indian  service  was,  the  employment  of  these 
political  agents  was  a  simple  necessity.  The  generals  ap- 
pointed to  Indian  commands  were  either  elderly  British  officers 
sent  out  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  retreat  on  the  half-pay 
list,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  politics  and  circomstances  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  placed,  unable  even  to  com- 
municate personally  with  the  sepoys  they  were  supposed  to 
command,  and  at  most  competent  to  conduct  a  few  manceuvres 
respectably  on  parade ;  or  if  Company's  officers,  they  were 
appointed  solely  on  the  ground  of  seniority,  every  officer  in 
the  Indian  army  being  entitled  as  of  right  to  a  divisional  com- 
mand when  it  came  to  his  turn,  which  usually  did  not  occur 
till  i^;e  had  unfitted  him  for  the  pos^  The  mode  of  ap- 
pointing the  staff  was  not  much  better.  That  too  was  filled 
np,  from  the  Company's  officers  only,  by  nomination  and 
seniority,  an  officer  appointed  to  the  adjutant  or  quarter- 
master-general's department  usually  rising  by  mere  force  of 
living  to  the  highest  place  in  it,  without  the  least  reference  to 
competency.  In  this  state  of  things,  what  was  called  political 
employment  formed  the  only  outlet  for  escaping  from  the  stag- 
nant current  of  promotion  by  seniority,  and  was  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  younger  men  of  spirit  and  ability ;  and 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  officers  serving  in  tins  line, 
whose  proceedings  seem  in  an  especial  degree  to  have  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  Goveruor-General — Henry  Lawrence,  Outr- 
ram,  Kawlinaon,  Macgregor — were  all  men  who  subsequently 
rose  to  distinction  in  the  service.  It  is  true  that  this  ebul- 
lition of  temper  on  the  Governor-General's  part  is  to  a 
certain  extent  approved  by  his  illustrious  correspondent,  whose 
characteristic  letter  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  this  corre- 
spondence ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  his  owii 
'  political '  when  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  India,  and  whose 
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conBummste  mastery  of  Indian  politics  in  recorded  in  the 
Tolumes  of  his  wonderful  Indian  despatnhes,  might  naturally 
look  with  disfavour  on  a  syatem  different  from  that  with  which 
be  had  achieved  his  great  successes ;  and  it  is  probahle  that  he 
may  have  oveilooked  the  change  which  had  come  over  the 
Indian  services  since  his  time,  and  the  difference  between  the 
humdrum,  commonplace  mode  of  administration  bequeathed  by 
Lord  Auckland  to  his  successor,  and  the  freshness  and  vigour 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  government  forty  years  before.  The  only 
case  in  which  a  general  was  entrusted  by  liord  Ellenborough 
with  nncontrDlled  authority  over  the  issues  of  war  and  peace 
was  certainly  not  favourable  to  pursuing  the  plan.  Sir  Charles 
Xapier,  commanditig  the  troops  and  holding  supreme  diplo- 
matic powers  in  Scinde,  discarded  the  advice  of  the  diplo- 
matic Agent,  Major  Outram,  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Ameers, 
overthrew  their  forces,  and  seized  their  country,  under  circum- 
stances which,  as  we  now  know,  were  thoroughly  unjustifiable. 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  Lord  Ellenborough  seems  to  have  felt 
some  naisgivings  as  to  the  morality  of  the  transaction  ;  hut  his 
naive  justification  of  his  highhanded  proceedings  was  that  he 
could  not '  have  accomplished  the  object  of  retaining  possession 
'  of  a.  commanding  position  on  the  Lower  Indus  without  a  breach 
'  with  the  Ameers '  (p.  356) ;  while,  he  adds,  '  subsequent 
'events  and  discoveries  seem  to  have  proved  that  I  was  right 
'  in  believing  them  to  be  at  once  hostile  and  not  to  be  depended 
'  on '  (p.  357).  Lord  Ellenborough  was  nick-named  a  Brum- 
magena  Napoleon ;  but  in  his  dealings  with  Scinde  his  conduct 
bears  only  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  political  uoscrupu- 
lousness  of  that  scoui^e  of  modem  nations. 

The  story  of  the  reoccupation  of  Cabul  has  been  told  so 
often  that  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  As  dealt  with  in  this 
correspondence  the  matter  is  noteworthy  principally  as  illus- 
trating the  Governor-General's  want  of  generosity.  There  is 
no  retractation  of  the  unfair  comment  in  previous  letters  on  the 
character  of  the  two  generals  who  carried  out  the  operation, 
and  which  had  been  amply  refuted  by  their  judicious  and  well- 
arranged  advanca  To  read  the  Governor-General's  confiden- 
tial account  of  the  matter,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
success  was  due  to  his  inspiriting  support,  the  fact  being  that 
the  generals  had  extorted  from  him  an  unwilling  consent  to 
the  movement,  which  left  them  charged  with  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  acting  on  it ;  while  the  recovery  of  the  prisoners 
may  be  said  to  have  been .  accomplished  Edmost  against  his 
orders,  and  was  due  mainly  to  one  of  those  strokes  of  good 
fbrtmie  which  have  £o  often  befriended  ub  in  India.     It  should 
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be  noted,  as  showing  bow  false  was  the  GovernoT-Generars 
estimate  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  operation,  t.hat  Pol- 
lock's advance  on  Cabul  was  accomplished  with  a  facility  that 
showed  how  discreditable  were  the  gloomy  forebodings  ex- 
preeaed  regarding  it.  The  enemy  nowhere  made  a  respect- 
able stand ;  they  were  driven  from  one  poBition  to  another 
in  what  for  the  most  part  were  mere  ^irmiaheB,  and  tlie 
total  loss  sustained  by  the  force  engaged  was  compBiaEively 
insignificant.  But  if  Lord  Ellenborough  had  been  chary  of 
support  before  the  event,  he  made  up  for  it  aflerwards.  The 
army  returning  from  Afghanistan  was  received  in  state  by  him 
on  its  arrival  within  British  territories,  the  men  were  fSted,  and 

fromotions  and  decorations  were  showered  upon  the  officers, 
t  may  no  doubt  be  good  policy  to  put  an  army  on  good  terms 
with  itself,  and  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  reaction 
which  had  succeeded  to  the  despondency  of  the  past  few 
months.  The  garrison  of  Jellalabad  too  might  reasonably, 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  made  the 
recipients  of  exceptional  distinction]  although  we  would  take 
the  liberty  of  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  sort  of  gallantry  ex- 
hibited in  defending  a  post  calls  for  by  no  means  the  same  hlgb 
order  of  military  quality  as  that  required  to  carry  out  vigorous 
offensive  war.  The  one  is  negative,  the  other  positive.  In 
India  Especially  it  is  always  a  much  safer  course  to  hold  out  in 
a  fortified  place  than  to  evacuate  it;  and  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  defence  of  Jellalabad, 
It  would  have  been  utterly  inexcusable  if  its  garrison  had 
capitulated  so  long  as  any  food  and  ammunition  remained.  In 
this  ^dew  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  defence  of 
Lscknow  was  not  remarkable  so  much  from  the  defenders 
having  sustained  a  siege  with  firmness,  because  certain  death 
awaited  them  on  surrender,  as  for  the  aggressive  character 
of  the  defence,  and  especially  for  the  extraordinary  spirit 
and  magnitude  of  the  offensive  mining  operations  carried  out 
by  the  engineers —  a  truly  admirable  pCTformance,  the  few 
surviving  performers  in  which  have  nevertheless  remained 
almost  unnoticed  and  unrewarded.  However,  if  the  exploits 
in  Afghanistan  were  somewhat  over-lauded,  the  scale  of  reward 
was  at  least  moderate  compared  with  that  which  has  since  come 
in  fashion. 

The  Scinde  war,  already  referred  to,  was  followed  by  the 
brief  and  decisive  campaign  against  the  Gwalior  army ;  and  it 
is  due  to  Lord  Ellenborough  to  remark  the  firmness  and  de- 
cision he  showed  in  putting  down  the  turbulent  forces  which  had 
been  collected  by  this  Mohratta  power  in  the  very  centre  of 
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the  BritiBli  territories,  thus  getting  rid  of  what  might  have 
proved  a  sonrce  of  extreme  danger  and  embarrasEinent  when 
the  impending  stni^le  vith  the  Sikhs  took  place.  This  was 
the  fourth  and  last  war  in  which  be  was  engaged  during  his 
brief  tenure  of  oEBce,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  British 
Government  in  Indis)  although  not  often  at  peace  for  a  long 
period  together,  has  seldom  had  more  than  one  war  on  its 
hands  at  a  time.  We  remained  on  good  terms  with  the  Mah- 
nittas  until  Mysore  had  been  conquered. .  The  Bhurtpore 
difficulty  did  not  arise  until  the  first  war  with  Burmah  had 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  During  the  four  rears'  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  we  remained  at  peace  with  all  the  powers 
of  India,  but  our  troops  had  hardly  returned  to  their  own  ter- 
ritories when  the  war  with  Scinde  broke  oat,  to  be  followed  ' 
by  the  campmgn  of  Maharajpoor  just  referred  to,  and  that, 
aiier  two  years'  interval,  by  the  desperate  struggle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej,  renewed  in  a  little  more  than  two  years'  time. 
The  Punjab  conquered  and  annexed,  there  occurred  the  Becond 
war  with  Burmah,  and  as  soon  ns  that  was  off  our  hands  an 
army  was  sent  to  Persia.  It  seems  at  first  eight  a  fortunate 
drcumstance  that  several  of  these  undertakings  did  not  come 
upon  us  at  one  time,  but  in  reality  there  was  nothing  for- 
tuitous about  the  matter.  The  truth  is  liiat  the  choice  of 
peace  or  war  with  any  independent  native  state  must  always 
rest  virtually  with  the  British  authorities,  and  the  native 
governments  are  at  once  so  primitive  in  their  notions  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  so  touchy  about  points  of  etiquette,  that 
it  will  always  be  easy  to  get  up  a  quarrel  if  you  wish  to  do 
so,  while  the  peculiar  relations  subsisting  between  most  of 
the  native  states  and  the  British,  under  which  the  latter  ex- 
ercise an  implied  or  admitted  jurisdiction  in  a  greater  or 
less  d^p^e,  involving  the  right  of  interference  at  any  point, 
furnish  the  ready  means  for  discovering  a  difference  of  views. 
Strain  the  law  of  nations  at  all  tightly,  or  profess  to  apply 
the  standard  of  European  morality,  and  there  is  not  a  native 
potentate  in  the  East  whose  habits  may  not  be  made  to  furnish 
a  ea»u»  belli',  and  although  these  native  powers  have  not  usually 
any  desire  to  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  they  are  easily 
driven  to  hostilities  through  a  feeling  of  despair.  These  con- 
nderations  will,  we  believe,  serve  to  account  in  a  measure  for 
the  circumstance  that  Indian  wars  and  annexations  have 
nsuallT  followed  in  succession,  and  tbis  without  imputing  any 
Machievellian  deepness  of  policy  to  Anglo-Indian  stat^nnen. 
It  is  not  that  we  have  submittecl  to  pocket  affronts  when  our 
hands  are  full,  but  that  the  offence  is  only  to  be  seen  if  there 
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is  plenty  of  leisure  to  look  out  for  it ;  while  on  the  other  h&nd  a 
natiTe  power  will  seldom,  withont  strong  provocation,  offer  any 
each  indignity  to  the  Britiah  power  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
overlook.  With  respect  to  the  brief  Maharajpoor  campaign, 
indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  condition  of  affairs  which 
led  to  the  GoTemor-G-eneral's  interference  was  not  of  that 
chronic  sort  which  mode  the  time  for  interference  a  matter  of 
indifference,  inasmuch  as  a  revolution  had  occurred  at  the  court 
of  Gwalior;  but  the  cause  which  actually  precipitated  the 
cataatropbe  was  the  march  of  the  Govemor-Greneral  at  the 
head  of  an  army  upon  that  capital,  tempting  the  Mahratta 
troops,  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  recklessness  and  craving  for 
excitement  which  distinguishes  native  armies  under  such  cou- 
ditjons,  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle.  But  for  that  step  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostility  to 
the  British  Government  would  have  been  averted,  and  if  Lord 
Ellenborough'a  hands  had  been  full  of  other  afibirs,  he  would 
at  least  have  temporised.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton written  in  the  spring  of  1843,  when  the  most  prominent 
danger  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  India  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Nizam,  he  writes : — 

'  The  Ntzam'B  Oovemment  is  on  the  brink  of  open  bankruptcy, 
wLich,  ae  you  know,  in  India,  means  mutiny  of  troops  for  their  pay. 
I  mnst  endeavour  to  stave  off  any  ends  there  till  I  am  ready  for  it, 
which  I  shall  not  be  till  November  in  any  case.  Depend  upon  it,  I 
will  never,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it,  have  two  things  on  my  hands  at  a 
time.'  (P.  361.) 

A  month  later  he  says, '  I  mnst,  jf  I  can,  defer  any  financial 
*  catastrophe  in  the  Nizam's  dominions  till  all  ia  settled  clae- 
'  where,  and  especially  in  Scinde,'  And  again,  ahortly  after- 
warda,  '  I  am  afraid  the  Arabs  in  the  Nizam's  territory  may 
'give  trouble  before  I  am  quite  ready  for  them;  but  the 
'  Madras  army  is  strong — only  I  want  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time ' 
(p.  382).  This  difficulty  of  ^e  Arabs  in  the  Deccan,  although 
frequently  threatening,  has  not  even  yet  actually  occurred. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  Gwalior,  on  the  other  hand,  did  certainly 
afford  a  legitimate  cams  belli ;  a  hostile  army,  practically  un- 
controllable by  the  government  it  nominally  served,  was  a  stand- 
ing danger  to  the  British  Government,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
broken  up  before  the  irruption  of  the  Sikhs,  might  have  given 
a  different  and  disastrous  turn  to  the  conrse  of  events.  Having 
put  down  the  Mahrattas  thoroughly,  Lord  Ellenborough 
dealt  vrilh  the  case  in  a  very  moderate  way.  The  turbulent 
army  was  disbanded,  and  a  contingent  officered  by  British 
officers  was  raised   in  its  place,  which  speedily  became  an 
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effi(»ent  inilitwy  body,  and  which  il  it  subgequently  proved  to 
be  one  of  oar  most  troublesome  opponents  in  the  great  straggle 
of  1S57— S8,  would  probably  never  h&ve  mutinied  hod  not  the 
example  first  been  set  by  our  ovn  army. 

The  case  of  the  first  Sikh  war  also  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  above  stated.  The  collision  with  the  Sikh  army- 
was  entirely  unprovoked  by  the  British,  and  could  not  have 
been  avoided  by  any  care  or  forbearance  on  our  part.  It  is 
due  to  Lord  Ellenborough  to  add  that  he  clearly  foresaw  the 
conflict  to  be  inevitable,  and  even  predicted  the  exact  date  at 
which  it  occurred ;  and  if  he  made  the  mistake  of  under-esti- 
mating the  strength  and  military  qualities  of  the  Sikhs,  he 
merely  erred  in  common  with  all  those  who  had  equally 
good  means  of  judging,  this  erroneous  impression  arising  no 
doubt  from  their  inefociency  when  acting  as  our  allies  in 
tiie  Afghan  war,  partly  also  perhaps  from  the  traditional 
superiority  of  Indians  over  Suchs  in  the  wars  of  previoaa 
generations.  At  any  rate,  Lord  BUenborough  was  as  fully 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  impending  crisis  as  anyone 
in  India,  and  his  later  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  are 
full  of  the  subject,  had  of  the  preparations  he  was  making  to 
be  ready  for  it.  This  brings  us  to  his  dealings  with  the 
Indian  army,  the  business  with  which  he  was  principally  occu- 
pied thiooghout  his  term  of  office,  and  which  he  evidently  con- 
sidered the  strong  point  of  his  administration.  It  is  quite 
plain  from  these  lettere  that  Lord  Ellenborough  believed  himself 
to  possess  a  special  talent  for  military  aifairs,  while  we  think  it 
must  be  equally  plain  to  the  impartial  reader  that  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  Indian  army  was  throughout  weak  and  faulty. 

The  first  matter  with  which  he  was  called  to  deal  was  a 
serious  mutiny  in  the  Madras  army,  the  news  of  which  reached 
him  on  his  arrival  on  the  coast  and  before  he  had  entered  upon 
his  government ;  almost  the  last  which  be  ha4  to  deal  with 
was  a  mutiny  of  several  regiments  of  the  Bengal  army,  on> 
being  ordered  to  proceed  to  Sciode,  the  army  which  he  had 
declared  a  few  weeks  previously  to  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty.  These  two  alarming  out- 
breaks occurring  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  country  might 
have  indicated  to  the  Governor-General  the  imsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  whole  Indian  army ;  ihey  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  he  found  it  in  a  thoroughly  bad  state,  and  left  it 
BO.  His  only  notion  of  dealing  with  soldiers,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  to  lavish  praises  and  renards  on  them  when  they 
did  their  duty,  and  to  treat  misconduct  with  the  slightest  possible- 
penalty.     A  charBoteristic  instanoe  of  this  is  furnished  by  .bi» 
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action  in  regard  to  a  regiment  of  Madras  infantrj  when  he  \ras 
at  the  Board  of  Control  in  1841.  Writing  to  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington  in  October  of  that  year,  he  eaya : — 

'  I  wish  to  mark  in  some  especinl  manneT  the  good  conduct  of  the 
company  of  the  37th  rpgiment  of  Madran  Native  Infantry,  which,  being 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  troops,  formed  itself  into  a  square  und 
resisted,  with  bayonets  only,  some  thousands  of  Chinese  until  they  were 
rescued  by  the  marines.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  company  might  be 
made  grenadiers — there  are  none  in  the  Madras  army ;  and  in  order  to 
reward  officers  and  men  in  the  manner  in  wiiich  I  believe  they  most 
like  to  be  rewarded,  perhaps  it  might  be  expedient  to  give  six  months' 
entire  batta  to  ihe  company.  Of  course,  the  regiment  will  have  Can- 
ton on  its  colours,  and  I  will  write  to  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
company.'  (P.  153.) 

It  would  be  intereBting  to  know  what  was  the  extent  of 
the  danger  undei^ne  by  this  heroic  company,  as  indicated 
by  the  casualties  incurred  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  executing 
what  was  apparently  the  safest  manoeuvre  possible  for  it. 
It  had  not,  Eo  far  as  can  be  understood  from  the  description, 
the  option  of  running  away,  while  not  to  have  resisted 
wonid  have  involved  its  destruction  by  the  armed  rabble 
surrounding  it.  To  treat  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  fight, 
aa  heroes  whenever  they  show  a  front  to  the  enemy,  is  surely 
to  degrade  rather  than  elevate  the  military  character  of  an 
army.  Lord  Sllcnborough  when  he  arrived  in  India  repeated 
this  mode  of  rewai-d  freely,  by  the  conversion  of  sondry  irf 
the  Bengal  regiments  returning  from  Afghanistan  into  light 
infantry  and  grenadier  corps,  and  one  of  the  gallant  bodies 
thus  selected  ibr  distinction  justified  the  honour  not  long 
afterwards  by  refusing  to  march  to  the  frontier,  alleging 
that  it  was  not  its  turn  to  proceed  on  active  service,  but  was, 
nevertheless  —  this  was  after  Lord  Ellenborough's  time  — 
muntained  on  the  muster-rolls  of  the  Bengal  army  until  it 
disbanded  itself  in  1857.  The  honours  and  flattery  bestowed 
on  the  army  generally  have  been  already  referred  to.  In 
Lord  Ellenborough's  own  words,  '  praises,  honours,  and  sub- 
'  stantdal  rewards  .  .  .  were  lavi&iied  upon  them '  (p.  303), 
while,  as  he  says  in  another  letter,  the  general  orders  issued 
were  'a  little  in  the  French  style '  (p.  195).  They  were  in 
truth  complete  parodies  of  the  French  style,  trifling  skirmishes 
being  extolled  in  language  only  suitable  for  describing  an  Aus- 
terlitz  or  Marengo. 

Of  the  mutiny  which  oecurreJ  at  Ferozepore  in  1844,  and 
which  took  the  form  of  a  refusal  to  march  to  Scinde,  because 
certain  allowances  previously  granted  to  troops  serving  there 
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ksd  been  ^tbdrawn  on  its  becoming  a  British  province,  Lord 
EUenborough  writes ; — 

'  The  6th  Irregulflr  Cavalry  marches  to  Sukkur  fin  Scinde] ;  the 
proniotdon  given  iu  the  regiment  hy  adding  two  riieolahs  [squadrons] 
to  it,  and  the  present  of  1,000  musketoons,  will  keep  it  right,  and  show 
others  that  the  Government  acts  by  reward  as  well  as  punishment. 
Pmuahineiit  of  the  34th  Native  Infantry  and  of  the  7tb  Cavalry  there 
most  be,  as  our  army  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  Sikhs.'  (?.  4^9.) 
In  other  words,  a  regiment  is  to  be  rewarded  for  not  refusing 
to  obey  orders.  Tbese  frequent  mutinies  in  the  Indian  army, 
revealing  the  state  of  indiscipline  which  culminated  in  the 
great  outbreak  of  1857,  most  frequently  arose  on  questions  of 
pay  and  allowances,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  cose  of  merce- 
naries, and  the  reader  will  find  a  valuable  memorandum  on 
the  subject  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (p.  263),  in  which  the 
great  warrior,  while  insisting  sternly  on  the  need  for  maintain- 
ing discipline,  enlarges  with  true  wisdom  on  the  faultiness  and 
complication  of  the  regulations  relative  to  the  '  batta '  of  the 
native  troops,  and  the  necessity  for  making  them  both  easy  to 
be  understood  and  not  liable  to  capricious  variation,  the  whole 
memorandum  being  couched  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  which  is 
thus  shown  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  profited  by  the  advice.  In  itself  the  withdrawal 
of  the  extra  allowances  granted  in  Scinde  on  its  becoming 
British  territory  was  no  doubt  both  justifiable  and  proper ;  but 
the  time  for  making  the  change,  before  the  troops  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  occupation  of  the  province,  and  when  the 
garrison  there  was  afflicted  with  sickness  almost  amounting  to 
peBtilence,  was  certainly  inopportune,  while  no  preparation 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  dealing  with  the  manitestation  of 
ill-feeling  which  the  experience  of  similar  instances  might  have 
shown  was  likely  to  occur.  The  mutiny  took  the  Governor- 
General  by  surprise,  it  was  dealt  with  in  a  feeble  hesitating 
fashion,  and  left  the  Bengal  army  with  a  serious  flaw  un- 
repured. 

With  respect  to  the  European  officers  of  the  army,  the  prin- 
cipal defects  apparent  at  that  time  were  those  arising  from  the 
system  of  undiluted  seniority  obtaining,  under  which  men 
seldom  rose  to  a  position  of  responsibility  till  they  were  too 
old  to  fill  it  properly,  and  the  d^radation  uito  which  r^- 
mental  duty  with  the  regular  troops  of  the  native  army  had 
been  allowed  to  fall,  by  the  greater  emoluments  and  advance- 
ment attached  to  every  other  description  of  employment.  An 
officer  probably  gained,  and  certainly  did  not  lose,  by  accepb- 
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ing  ttoy  sort  of  work,  civil,  political,  or  qnau-mliitaiy,  which 
took  him  awaj  for  the  time  from  his  regiment ;  at  the  worst, 
he  could  always  claim  to  come  bock  and  command  it  on 
promotion  to  field-rank,  superseding  those  who  had  been 
doing  the  drudgery  during  his  absence ;  and  thus  n^iraental 
duty  came  to  be  looked  on  as  the  most  ignoble  and  unimpor- 
tant of  all  duties,  which  every  officer  of  spirit  and  ability 
sought  to  escape  from.  This  feeling,  which,  as  the  number  of 
special  appointments  continued  to  increase  with  the  extension 
of  British  territory,  was  rapidly  destroying  the  efficiency  of 
the  army.  Lord  Ellenborough  made  no  effort  to  check ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  encouraged  it  by  his  own  appointments.  Thus 
he  tells  the  Duke,  on  the  return  of  the  troops  from  A%han- 
istan  (December  1842) : — 

'  I  do  not  find  that  General  Nott  has  any  very  high  opinion  gene- 
rally of  bis  officers  ae  men  fit  to  command  oat  of  his  ^ght.  Brigadier 
Wymer,  who  more  than  once  commanded  a  distinct  corps  in  action,  is, 
be  taye,  an  officer  ttpoa  whom  he  could  entirely  depend  for  the  exact 
execution  of  orders ;  and,  beeidee,  be  had  with  him,  as  brigade-major. 
Captain  Scott,  of  the  39th  Bengal  Native  Infitntry,  an  old  staff-officer 
of  General  Nott's,  in  whom  he  had  entire  coofidence,  and  he  knew  tliat 
on  any  occasion  of  imforeseen  difficulty  Brigadier  Wymer  would  con- 
sult and  take  the  advice  of  Captain  Scott.  1  have  made  Captain  Scott 
paymaster  of  pensions  at  Lucknow.'   (F.  313.) 

The  paragraph  is  characteristic  of  Lord  ^lleDborougb'e  de- 
preciatory style  of  thinking  and  writing  about  his  subordi- 
nates, and  also  describes  wit£  unconscious  irony  what  used  to 
be  only  too  common  in  Indian  campaigns,  that  the  brigadiers 
who  commanded  the  troops  were  themselves  virtually  com- 
manded by  their  own  stan ;  but  it  is  quoted  here  as  showing 
that  the  CrOTemor-General  thought  that  the  best  way  of  re- 
warding a  good  soldier  was  to  shelve  him  in  the  lucrative  but 
unmilitary  office  of  a  pension-paymaster. 

Of  the  e\-ils  of  semority,  and  that  the  senior  officers  of  the 
army  were  old  and  inefficient,  Lord  Ellenborough  complains 
frequently  throughout  this  correspondence,  but  he  nowhere 
appears  to  have  taken  any  meaaures  to  introduce  reforms  in 
tins  respect.  He  says  a  great  deal  also  about  the  preparations 
he  is  making  in  the  army,  and  that  he  is  getting  it  in  readiness 
quietly  for  the  impending  struggle  with  the  Sikhs,  but  the 
only  preparationa  seem  to  have  been  in  the  way  of  augmenta- 
tion ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  be  improved  its  efficiency 
or  discipline.  He  obtained,  indeed,  the  assent  of  the  home 
aothoritieB  to  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  European 
o£EceT8,  but  this  did  little  more  tiian  fill  up  the  gap  caused  by 
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die  additional  Btaff  appointmenta  which  had  been  created ;  the 
evils  of  the  system  remained  unchanged.  He  lays  great  stress 
on  the  importwice  of  having  a  sufficient  force  on  ^e  !ff  orth-weet 
frontier,  with  well-filled  magasines  at  hand ;  Ferozepore  and 
Loodi&na  are  to  be  fortified,  and  the  Delhi  magazine  to  be 
moved  to  a  safer  place  ;  but  none  of  these  things  were  done. 
Those  two  frontier  places  were  lefl  en  Fair,  with  nothing 
deserving  the  name  of  defensive  works,  held  by  small  garrisons, 
and  with  their  supports  at  a  distance.  When  the  Sikhs  did 
cross  the  Sutlej,  which  happened  exactly  at  the  time  Lord 
EUenborough  predicted  for  the  war,  the  British  troops  had  to 
be  collected  together  in  a  hurry  and  in  insufficient  numbers  to 
meet  the  invasion;  Ferozepore  and  Loodiaua  were  for  some  days 
in  extreme  danger,  and  when  the  Sikhs  were  repulsed  after  the 
desperate  stni^Ie  of  Ferozshah,a  long  delay  occurred  until  the 
needful  supports  and  reserves  of  ammunitioD  could  be  brought 
up,  and  the  enemy  dislodged  from  the  position  to  which  tbey 
had  retired  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  at  Sobraon.  It  is  true 
Uiat  to  have  taken  adequate  precautious  against  an  irruption  of 
the  Sikhs,  by  massing  troops  on  the  frontier,  and  establishing 
magazines  dtere,  might,  by  exciting  the  fears  of  that  people, 
have  precipitated  the  very  danger  which  it  was  designed  to 
guard  against.  Still,  as  a  nutter  of  fact,  the  British  army 
and  government  were  taken  by  surprise  on  this  occasion ;  and 
if  the  state  of  things  Lord  Bllenborougb  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  constituted  military  preparation,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  is  meant  by  want  of  preparation. 

Writing  in  April  1844,  he  says :  '  We  are  altogether  very 
*  ill-provided  with  officers  for  the  higher  commands.  The  whole 
'  army  requires  a  great  deal  of  teaching,  and  I  am  satisfied  the 
'  dghteen  months  I  ask  are  not  more  than  enough  to  make 
'  it  what  it  ought  to  be.'  The  facts  may  be  freely  admitted, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Govemor-GenenU  took  any 
measures  to  supply  the  army  with  better  officers,  or  to  furnish 
the  teaching  it  unquestionably  required.  In  those  days,  in- 
deed, military  education  and  training  were  at  their  lowest 
point.  The  British  troops,  fighting  as  bravely  and  as  well- 
disciplined  as  ever,  were  in  other  respects  living  -on  tbeir 
Peninsular  reputation.  Military  instruction  seldom  went 
beyond  battalion  drill  and  formal  parades,  and  whenever  the 
army  took  the  field,  brigadiers  and  staff  had  to  be  improvised 
for  the  occasion,  for  the  most  part  utterly  ignorant  of  their 
duties.  It  may  be  said  that  in  this  respect  the  Indian  army 
was  no  worse  than  that  at  home.  Even  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  military  affairs  about  the  year  1844  appeared  to  re- 
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ceiye  Ubb  attention  than  at  any  time  before  or  since ;  military 
science  waa  everywhere  asleep.  But  then  in  India  the  army 
had  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  active  service,  it  was  en- 
camped amidst  hostile  peoples,  and  was  now  expecting  to  un- 
dergo a  fresh  trial  of  strength.  And  even  if  Die  Govemor- 
6eneral  might  not  have  been  auSiciently  powerful  to  carry  out 
a  radical  reform  in  the  mode  of  appointing  to  the  higher 
commands  and  the  staff  of  the  army,  he  oomd  at  least  have 
turned  the  assemblage  of  the  troops  in  large  bodies  together 
to  useful  purpose  for  instruction.  In  England  at  that  time 
the  means  did  not  exist  for  massing  bodies  of  troops,  and  the 
feeling  of  Parliament  and  the  country  would  have  been  opposed 
to  incurring  the  needful  expense  for  camps  of  exercise;  but 
the  Governor-General  was  practically  uncontrolled.  Again, 
the  inordinate  amount  of  baggie  attached  to  an  Indian  army 
attracted  Lord  Elleaboron^p's  attention;  and  he  says  in  » 
letter  to  the  Duke — 

'  I  do  not  know  what  may  have  been  the  baggage  of  an  Indian  army 
wheiryon  knew  it.  It  ia  now  awful,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  some  day 
or  other  some  terrible  catastrophe  will  be  the  consequence.  Officers 
seem  to  can;  with  them  the  whole  fomiture  of  their  bungalows.' 
(P.  416.) 

The  same  thing  appears  to  have  struck  many  other  persons 
who  have  seen  an  Indian  army  on  the  march,  and  the  case  was 
just  one  of  those  where  a  Governor-General  would  have  been 
able  to  interfere  with  effect.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Lord 
EUenborough  took  any  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that,  after  all.  Lord  Ellenborough 
merely  failed  to  do  what  others,  before  and  after  him,  also 
failed  to  do.  There  ia  this  difference,  however,  between  the 
two  cases,  that  whereas  other  Governors-General  have  given 
only  a  part  of  their  attention  to  army  matters,  regarding  them 
as  secondary  to  the  general  business  of  civil  and  political  ad- 
ministration, and  as  more  properly  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
officials  designated  for  the  purpose.  Lord  EUenborough  evidently 
considered  tne  administration  of  the  army  as  his  speciality.  He 
is  nothing  if  not  military.  Here  and  there  in  his  letters  there 
is  a  reference  to  finance  and  revenue,  but  they  are  principally 
611ed  with  army  matters  and  what  he  terms  his  mode  of  ad- 
ministering them.  Not  only  so,  nobody  but  himself  is  fit  to 
deal  vrith  this  sort  of  business.  Of  his  Council  he  says  (j)- 186) 
tliat '  the  members  of  it  are  well-meaning  men.  Mr.  Prinsep 
'  is  a  clever  man,  and  full  of  local  information ;  Sir  William 
'  Casement  is  an  honest  soldier,  ^vith  much  knowledge  of  the 
'  army>  but  littie  of  anything  else ;  and  Mr.  Bird,  the  senior 
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member,  with  some  knowledge,  is  very  weak  indeed.  He  and 
Sir  Williani  Casement  too  are  so  very  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  Madras  army  that  I  rather  dread  their  indiscre- 
tion,' Later  on,  indeed,  he  says  that  Mr,  Bird, '  as  President 
in  Council,'  has  '  really  done  very  well  during  my  absence,' 
but  he  evidently  did  not  look  for  assistance  to  his  Council. 
His  opinions  of  Nott  and  Pollock  have  already  been  quoted ;  of 
Lord  (then  Sir  Hugh)  Gough,  who  succeeded  Sir  Jasper 
Nicolls  OS  commander-in-chief,  he  writes :  '  I  ought  not  to 
'  conceal  from  you  that  the  anxiety  I  feel  not  to  be  called  too 
'  suddenly  into  the  6eld  is  much  increased  by  a  want  of  confi- 
'  dence  in  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  who,  with  all  hb  personal  courage 
'  aud  many  excellent  qualities,  certainly  does  not  appear  to 
'  possess  tne  grasp  of  mind  or  tlie  prudence  which  is  essential 
'  to  the  successful  conduct  of  great  military  m>erations  '(p.  435). 
It  is  evident  that  one  person  only  in  Lord  Ellen  borough's  esti- 
mation possessed  the  needful  grasp  of  mind  aoid  prudence  com- 
bined, and  that  was  Lord  ElTenborough  himself,  and  that  he 
views  the  strategical  dispositions  referred  to  throughout  this 
correspondence  as  his  own  with  extreme  complacency.  But 
although  there  is  a  great  parade  of  figures,  we  doubt  if  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  or  anyone  else  could  have  gathered  from 
them  any  clear  arrangement  of  the  general  distribution  of  the 
forces  in  India,  or  the  number  available  for  moving  on  any 
particular  point.  The  thing  that  is  most  apparent  is  the 
ludicrous  egotism  of  the  writer ;  a  Frederic  or  ^fapoleon  who 
had  created  his  army  and  was  absolute  master  of  it  could 
haidly  speak  of  it  as  more  completely  his  own  than  does  Lord 
Ellenborough  of  tlie  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  Indian 
Government  while  he  was  Governor- General.  As  for  judg- 
ment, perhaps  the  most  singular  instance  exhibited  of  the 
want  of  that  quality,  after  the  famous*  episode  of  the  gates 
of  Somnath,  is  to  be  found  in  the  remark  (p.  359)  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  remove  the  indifference  towards  the  Go- 
vernment manifested  by  the  people  of  India,  by  throwing  over 
English  prejudices  and  acting  in'the  spirit  of  a  native,  not  of 
a  foreign,  governor.  As  regards  the  Somnath  affair,  by  the 
way,  we  may  remark  that  the  defence  made  in  Parliament  of 
the  Governor-General  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  wonderful 
Somnath  proclamation  was  intended  to  bear  solely  a  political, 
and  no  religious  signification,  is  distinctly  refuted  by  thia 
volume.  Lord  Ellenborough  tells  the  Duke  in  one  of  his 
letters : — 

*  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  restoration  of  tha  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Somnanth  bos  conciliated  and  gratified  the  great  man  of 
VOL.  CXLl.   K<).  CCLXXXVII,  d.i.^l^.A-^OO'^Ic 
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tli«  Hindoo  population.  .  .  .  Our  true  policy  it 
dooB,  without  doing  aoything  which  should  in 
disaSec^on  is  the  MuBsulmuia.'     (P.  322.) 

These  remarks,  while  indicating  Lord  EIlenborough'B  utter 
want  of  discretion,  display  also  a  ludicrous  misconception  of 
the  Hindoo  character.  One  might  ae  well  expect  to  conciliate 
the  Irish  by  '  restoring '  to  them  a  bundle  of  Celtic  flint  im- 
plements dug  out  from  a  Yorkshire  barrow.  Certainly,  had  he 
reraaiaed  with  his  Council,  so  monstrous  a  blunder  as  tlie  issue 
of  this  proclamation  would  never  have  occurred. 

Having  rejoined  his  Cquncil  at  Calcutta,  by  the  strongly- 
expressed  advice  of  the  Duke,  he  writes  to  him : — 

'  I  arrived  here  a  mouth  ago,  and  the  experience  of  that  time  satieiies 
me  that  although  the  communicationB  necessary  with  the  Council  con- 
sume time  and  delay  busineBa  nbout  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  more 
commonly  forty-eighc  houiB,  they  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  nlljmale  decidon.'   (P.  384.) 

This  is  pretty  much  as  if  a  cabinet  minister  were  to  say — tbn 
passing  of  hills  through  Parliament  consumes  time,  but  does 
not  affect  the  ultimate  form  of  the  measures  I  propose  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  The  government  of  India  being  entrusted 
by  law  to  a  Governor-General  and  Council,  the  assumption  thus 
made  that  it  delays  business  to  transact  buaincsB  through  a  coun- 
cil, still  more  that  the  business  ordinarily  coming  before  any  go- 
vernment suffers  inconvenience  from  a  trifling  delay  of  this  sort, 
i&  what  might  be  expected  from  some  impulsive  young  man  just 
entering  on  public  life,  rather  than  from  an  old  official  of  fifty- 
three.  In  fact  it  would  appear  as  if  the  position  of  Governor- 
General  had  turned  Lord  Ell  en  borough's  head.  That  office  is 
in  some  respects  more  exalted  than  the  position  of  any  minister 
or  even  any  monarch.  "  The  minister  has  his  colleagues,  and  is 
to  a  certain  extent  on  terms  of  equality  with  every  member  of 
his  own  House  of  Parliament.  Even  a  king  can  throw  off  his 
state  at  times,  and  may  have  friends  among  whom  he  can  unbend 
in  private.  But  the  Indian  Viceroy,  although  his  court  is  only 
a  provincial  one,  is  probably  without  a  single  personal  friend 
about  him,  and  lives  always  in  public.  In  the  eyes  of  the  na< 
tive  population  he  is  a  greater  man  than  is  the  monarch  of  any 
European  country  to  his  subjects ;  while,  notwithstanding  the 
restrictions  placed  on  him  by  law,  a  state  of  war  will  oi^en 
render  him  practically  the  uncontrolled  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
subject  states  and  i}rinceB.  The  feeling  of  all  this  grandeur 
being  hie  seems  to  have  been  at  first  too  much  for  Lo^  Ellen- 
borough,  certainly  at  all  times  a  weak  and  vain  man;    but 
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there  is  a  palpable  change  in  his  sentimetits  as  time  went  on. 
Towards  Uie  end  of  this  correEpoaiience  he  appears  to  allow 
that  other  people  besides  himself  were  not  altogether  devoid  of 
judgment  and  ability ;  and  perhaps  had  he  remained  for  the 
full  term  of  office  he  might  liave  developed  even  into  a  reason- 
ably sober  and  judicious  ruler. 

A  curious  foil  to  these  letters  of  Lord  Ellenborough  are 
those  addressed  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  con- 
spicuous for  the  sagacity,  good  sense,  and  moderation  of  the 
vriter  as  those  of  the  former  are  the  reverse.  There  was  a 
staunch  friendship  between  the  two  men,  utterly  unlike  as 
they  were  in  disjiosition  and  habit  of  mind ;  the  most  pleas- 
ing feature  brought  out  in  Lord  EUenborough's  letters  is 
his  warm  admiration  and  respect  for  the  Duke,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  consult  him  and  take  his  advice.  The  Duke,  although 
he  must  have  disapproved  of  a  great  deal  that  was  said  and 
done  by  the  Governor- General,  and  the  claptrap  of  his 
proclamations  and  his  egotism  must  have  been  repulsive  to  his 
oirn  taste  and  common  sense,  always  sticks  by  his  friend,  de- 
Teods  him  in  Parliament,  applauds  his  conduct  when  he  thinks. 

meritorious,  and  never  ceases  to  give  him  sound  advice. 
One  derives  some  idea  from  this  correspondence  to  how  large 
an  esteut  the  Duke,  then  in  bis  seventy-fifth  year,  was  cou- 
sulted  by  the  ministry  of  the  day,  and  upon  matters  not  merely 
military  ;  while  in  his  letters  and  memoranda  on  Indian  affairs, 
whether  it  be  on  the  arrangement  for  transports  in  the  China 
war,  or  the  masterly  suggestions  for  the  military  occupation  of 
Upper  India,  or  his  memoranda  on  such  technical  points  as  the 
defence  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  or  lastly  in  the  excellent  advice 
offered  to  the  Governor-General  on  the  mode  of  conducting 
public  business,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the- 
gnsp  of  principles  and  details  manifested,  the  sagacity  appa- 
rent in  evcTything  he  says,  the  kindliness  and  even  delicacy 
with  which  reproof  is  administered.  In  some  respects,  indeed,, 
the  great  Dnke  in  liis  old  age  was  not  in  accord  with  the  times^ 
and  the  old  man  and  the  Tory  come  out  in  the  subjoined 
aiDosing  extract  about  the  effects  of  the  newspaper  press,  with 
which  we  wilt  conclude  our  notice  of  what  is  in  one  sense  a. 
valuable  as  well  as  interesting  volume. 

'  Some  twenty  years  ago  such  a  question  as  tliis  [the  conquest  of 
Scinde]  would  have  been  merely  local ;  the  Govemnient  would  have 
W  no  occasion  to  take  cognisance  of  it — the  utmost  tlint  would  h»ve 
been  done  would  have  heea  for  tlie  Secret  Committee  to  observe  upon 
tiK  transaction  in  a  denp.'itcli  to  the  Governor-Geueral ;  but  at  Cliis 
HMHiieat  to  particular  everything  Uiat  occurs  in  that  port  of  the  w^rld 
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ia  of  importance,  and  becomes  an  imperial  question,  and  must  bo 
treated  accordingly  with  ^eat  cnre  and  deliberation. 

'  To  this  odd  that  we  have  established  throughout  India  at  every 
head  quarter  of  every  Mintonment,  and  nearly  of  every  regiment,  a 
licenrioua  press,  ■which  publishes  na  fact  every  false  report,  every  exag- 
geration, every  scandal.  These  latter  communicate  with  IJombay, 
those  at  Bombay  with  the  newspapers  in  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, and  this  in  six  wcetcH !  Only  conceive  the  mischief  which  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  in  the  way  of  impression,  and  how  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  counteract  their  cJfectH  by  subsequent  contradiction  ! 
No  I  I  advise  you  t«  be  very  cautiouH,  not  only  in  respect  of  your  act'', 
which  I  don't  doubt  that  you  will  be,  but  respecting  the  modes  of  exe- 
cution which  you  may  adopt  (especially  to  j-our  agents),  your  writings, 
your  conversations,  even  in  private.  It  is  lamentable  lo  reflect  that  we 
are  living  under  the  influence  of  such  a  det^potism :  its  influence  and 
its  tyranny  are  greater  than  that  of  the  Inquisition  ever  was  in  the 
southern  counties  of  Europe.'   (P.  3+8.) 


Art.  hi. — 1.  Memoire  pour  servir  ^  Thittoire  de  la  Spkerit- 

tique,  ou  la  Paume  des  Anciens.     Par  M.  BuRETTE.     Acad. 

Roy.  des  Inscrip.  et  Belles  Lettres.     1736. 
2.  Das  BalUpiel  {a^tatpuniKij),  die  Gymnastik  und  Agonistth 

der   Hellenen.     Von    Dr.   Johann    Heinbicii    Kkause. 

Leipsjg:  1841. 

AVERY  large  proportion  of  our  elementary  acquaintance 
witK  the  abstractions  which  in  later  days  we  leam  to 
call  gravitation,  velocity,  momentum,  elasticity,  .incidence  and 
reflexion,  friction,  revolution,  &c.,  are  unconsciously  derived 
from  our  experiences  in  the  games  of  childhood  and  youth. 
In  these  the  ball  \s  facile  princeps — ^not  only  is  it  the  first  toy 
^for  the  coral  and  india-rubber  ring  are  devices  of  the  doctor 
and  dentist  disguised  as  toys),  but  the  ball  survives  them  oil, 
and  remwns  master  of  the  situation  among  the  mature  recrea- 
tions of  manhood.  Long  after  the  hoop  has  ceased  to  trundle, 
the  top  to  spin ;  when  the  toy  boat  has  turned  into  a  steam 
yacht,  and  the  kite  only  Hies  financially  and  metaphorically  in 
the  ill  wind  of  the  flier's  own  raising,  which  blows  nobody  good 
but  the  usurer — the  ball,  unwearied  and  unwearying,  sidll  rolls 
on  the  billiard  table,  bounds  on  the  cricket  ground,  is  pursued 
by  mounted  cavaliers  in  the  polo  field,  and  reigns  supreme 
over  all  iiastimes  in  the  royal  game  of  Tennis. 

Games  are  good  in  proportion  to  the  measure  in  which  they 
exercise  and  reward  the  skill,  vigour,  activity,  pluck,  and  judg- 
ment of  the  player  with  continuous  certainty.    Skill  ia  cognate 
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witb  schooling.  Gaines  of  ekill  not  only  take  much  leorniug, 
bnt  from  them  much  is  learned.  Though  the  natural  man, 
and  still  more  the  natural  boy,  has  a  distaste  for  what  iie  is 
pleased  to  call  '  dry  science,'  none  the  less  does  he  delight 
most,  from  his  youth  upwards,  in  such  games  as  show  Mm 
natural  laws  in  action.  Skill  in  his  games,  or  unusual  quick- 
ness in  acquiring  skill,  implies  that  a  boy  observes  with  more 
than  common  attention  the  phenomena  ms  game  exhibits,  and 
has  the  faculty  of  codifying  to  himself  (usually  in  some  un- 
utterable digest)  the  laws  which  govern  its  motions. 

We  often  underrate  the  reasoning  powers  of  children,  be- 
cause, in  tbeir  ignorance  of  terms,  they  are  too  hopeless  of 
being  able  to  explain  themselves,  even  to  make  the  attempt. 
To  judge  of  a  boy's  faculties  we  should  watch  what  he  doea, 
not  ask  him  questions,  under  the  vain  impression  that,  without 
haviug  been  crammed  for  the  purpose,  he  will  be  able  to  mve 
an  articulate  account  of  the  knowledge  which  is  in  him.  And 
we  shall  judge  with  much  more  certainty  when  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  earnest  use  of  his  full  ability,  because  he  is 
striving  for  victory  in  his  favourite  game.  We  are  not  in  the 
least  desirous  of  advocating  piay  to  the  detriment  of  work ;  nor 
of  muscularising  Christianity  at  the  peril  of  our  young  Chris- 
tiand  growing  mere  musclemeo.  Coys  should  work  as  much 
as  their  strength  will  allow  without  damage  to  their  health. 
But  wlien  tliey  play,  the  more  perfect  the  game  the  more 
effectual  and  rapid  will  he  the  recreative  stimulus  to  blood  and 
brain.  For,  as  Aristotle  says, '  the  hoy  being  unable  to  work 
'  at  long  stretches  {aws^Stt  tiovelv),  must  (iral^tiv  oirms  nTrovSa^i}) 
'  play  in  order  to  work  with  a  will.' 

Tennis,  the  most  perfect  of  games  because  with  the  most 
continuous  certainty  it  exercises  and  rewards  all  the  faculties 
of  the  player,  has  only  been  prevented  hitherto  from  becoming 
as  popular  as  it  deserves,  from  its  being,  under  its  original 
conditions,  so  expensive,  so  difficult  to  leai-n,  and  so  puzzling 
to  count,  as  to  discourage  those  who  were  not '  to  the  manner 
'  bom '  from  touching  it  The  last  of  these  impediments  is 
merely  superficial.  Half  an  hour  of  intelligent  explanation 
to  a  schoolboy  of  ordinary  capacity  would  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  theory.  The  second  difficulty  does  not 
offer  any  great  impediment  to  those  whose  previous  educatioi: 
has  prepared  them  for  it.  To  attempt  Tennis  without  having 
played  the  ordinary  games,  of  which  cricket  and  fives  are  the 
most  conducive,  would  be  like  plunging  into  algebra  without 
koowing  multiplication  and  rule  of  three,  A  moderate  player 
at  fives  and  cncket,  from  the  first  hour  he  sets  bis  foot  in  the 
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tenme-court  will  find  it  thorouglily  amuse  him.  The  first 
diEGculty  of  expense  seemed,  for  the  many,  insuperable — until 
this  recent  Keviral  turned  the  ancient  and  noble  but  olmoat 
moribund  game  out  to  grass,  and  introduced  the  rudiments  of 
it  (shorn  of  every  occult  feature  and  with  notliing  mysterious 
about  it  save  a  sesquipedalian  name  out  of  the  lexicon)  to  the 
broad  levels  of  a  thousand  English  la^ns.  To  build  a  tennis- 
court  cost  from  3,000/.  to  4,000/.  Now  a  few  rackets,  a  few 
sixpenny  balls,  and  a  net,  with  some  streaks  of  whitewash  to 
mark  your  limits,  and  Ujeu  est  fait.  Of  course  when  a  court 
occupied  space  enough  in  a  town  for  at  least  four  good  street- 
houses,  the  play  must  pay  the  rent  and  something  for  the 
marker.  There  are  not  enough  available  hours  of  daylight  to 
make  even  one  self-supporting  court  pay  in  London.  The  (me 
which  existed  in  the  Haymarket  stru^led  and  gasped  for 
years  in  a  hopeless  decline.  Tompkins  tne  younger,  probably 
OS  Capable  a  man  as  conld  be  found  in  England  to  manage  it, 
failed  to  make  it  pay,  after  a  spirited  attempt.  It  is  now  an 
army-clothing  warehouse.  The  outside  is  unchanged,  and  the 
carved  escutcheon,  inscribed  '  James  St.,  1673,'  still  adorns  its 
well-built  brick  walls.* 

The  tennis-courts  at  Prince's  and  Lord's  are  not  self-sup- 
porting, but  dependencies  of  clubs  or  aociefies  which  rely  on  a 
variety  of  attractions  for  their  pecuniary  success.  In  Paris 
the  last  of  the  hundred  and  fifteen  tennis-courts  which 
flourished  when  the  world  seemed  to  exist  only  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  beaux  seigneurs,  and  Louis  Quatorze  was  king,  dis- 
appeared to  make  way  for  the  new  Opera  House.  A  most 
perfect  court  it  was,  somewhat  resembling  the  one  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  but  rather  smaller,  with  a  slight  slant  of  tne 
floor  rising  from  the  net  to  the  ends,  which  made  the  play  moro 
lively.  It  stood  near  the  end  of  a  cul  de  sac  called  Limpasse 
Sandrier,  which  debouched  on  a  depressed  siding  of  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  After  it  was  gone  the  late  Emperor  built 
yet  another  in  the  Tuileriea  gardens  with  a  view  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Prince  Imperial.     Truly,  now  that  the  Jeux  de 

*  The  tenniB-couTtB  at  prcHent  exisiiDg  in  England  are,  we  believe, 
sixteen.  The  UnivereitieB  have  four.  London  has  two  at  Prince's 
and  one  at  Lord's.  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Brighton,  Leamington, 
Goodwood,  Wobura,  Hatfield,  Strathfieldsay,  Brougham,  and  Gravrley 
(near  Winchester),  make  up  the  number.  None  of  the  private  courts 
are,  we  believe,  older  than  that  at  Goodwood,  which  die  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond thinks  was  built  about  1760.  The  Hatfield  court  was  built  by  the 
late  Lord  Salisbnry  thir^  years  ago  ;  that  at  Wobum  is  a  little  older 
than  the  centnry. 
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PaMtne  seem  to  have  all  but  received  their  coup  de  gr&ee  in  the 
countiy  where  tennis-courts  in  their  present  form  originated, 
it  is  time  for  the  grand  old  game  to  make  the  best  shift  it  can 
to  Uve  upon  the  lawn ;  and  our  present  purpose  is  to  give  as 
intelligible  a  description  as  we  may  of  the  intramural  game, 
in  order  that  the  large  majority  of  lawn-tennis  players  who 
are  unacquainted  with  tennis  in  its  complete  form,  may  gather 
some  definite  idea  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  game,  and  preserve 
under  the  modem  modification  as  many  of  its  real  merits  as 
can  be  secured  within  a  moderate  expenditure. 

Accident  is  so  much  more  prolific  of  happy  suggestion  than 
human  ingenuity,  hiau*  in  vacuo,  that  we  need  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised, on  entering   a  tennie-court,  to  observe  that  it  must 
probably  be  the  reproduction  of  a  fortunate  congeries  of  forma 
constructed  with  a  practical  view  to  some  other  end  than  the 
game  which  has  been  adapted  to  them,  instead  of  their  being 
made  for  the  game.     Along  three  sides' of  what  seems,  and  no 
doubt  originally  was,  the  large  oblong  interior  court  of  some 
tkdleau,  a  covered  passage  has  been  built,  for  all  the  world  as 
if  merely  to  shelter  those  who  might  have  to  go  round  it  in 
wet  weather  for  supplies  of  wine,  wood,  or  whatever  else  might 
be  stored  in  the  cellarage  of  the  basement.     The  slanting  roof 
of  this  passage  called  the  Penthouse,  from  pente,  slope  (all  the 
terms  of  tennis  are  French),  rises  3  feet  in  its  exterior  width 
of  6  feet,  being  7  feet  high  at  its  edge  and  10  feet  where  it 
meets  the  main  wall.     The  passage,  just  about  wide  enough 
for  two  to  pass,  is  walled  half  way  from  floor  to  slope,  and 
above  this  low  wall  (called  the  Battery)  are  net  openings  be- 
tween pillars  or  posts  supporting  the  penthouse.     These  net 
lights  of  the  passage  along  the  side  wall  are  called  '  Galleries,' 
and  the  posts  divide  them  into  Last,  Second,  and  First  galle- 
ries, the  Door,  and  the  Line.     These  openings  extend  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the  passage ;    and  where 
they  occur  the  court  is  only  solidly  surrounded  by  a  wall  a 
little  over  three  feet  high.*     On  entering  the  court  as  spec- 
tators we  find  ourselves  in  what  seems  most  like  a  long  stage 
box  at  a  theatre  with  two  or  three  rows  of  benches.     Thia 
accommodation  for  lookers-on   is   called  the  '  Dedans,'  pro- 
nounced in  Anglo-French  '  dedong.'  It  is  the  largest '  opening  ' 
in  the  court,  and  if  ladies  are  there  a  net  curtain  is  usually 
<lrawn ;  but  habituSs  prefer  to  have  their  view  of  the  game 
iiDobstructed,  and  trust  in  case  of  a  ball  being  '  forced '  into  it 

*  A  wooden  wall  or  this  height,  my  3  ft.  6  in.  in  the  lawn  game, 
to;  nearly  represents  the  virtual  eccloaure  of  the  real  tennis-court. 
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to  get  out  of  the  wnj,  an  arrangement  which  makes  it  prudent 
to  watch  the  game  attentively.  The  Dedans  faces  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  service  end  penthouse.  On  the  right,  the 
wall  ia  without  openings  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  at  which  level  there  are  windows  all  along  both  sides  of 
the  court.  The  only  feature  of  this  length  of  blank  wall  is 
that  it  makes  a  short  turn  at  an  angle  of  45°  about  half  way 
between  the  net  (calletl '  the  Line  '  dividing  the  court  in  the 
middle)  and  the  end  wall.  After  this  angle,  called  the  '  Tam- 
'  hour,'  the  wall  returns  to  its  former  direction,  but  the  rest  of 
the  court  atter  this  turn  is  narrowed  about  half  a  yard  by  the 
slanting  projection,  off  which  the  ball  is  apt  to  glance  in  a 
manner  very  difficult  to  judge.  This  tambour  was  probably 
in  the  original  a  square  projection — the  thickening  of  a  wall 
where  some  tower  above  required  a  more  massive  foundation 
than  the  rest  -which  had  to  be  faced  with  a  slant  of  wood, 
and  by  ite  hollow  resonance  earned  its  name.  But  it  has  been 
reproduced  in  the  solid  wall  of  all  subsequent  courts,  just  as  the 
abutment  of  the  stone  stur,  by  which  the  Eton  masters  go  up 
into  chape],  has  been  reproduced  in  all  fives  courts  modelled  on 
the  purely  accidental  Eton  'foar-wall'  where  the  flagged  space 
between  the  last  two  buttresses  ia  enlarged  at  a  slightly  lower 
level  by  the  broad  landing  of  the  chapel  stairs.  Even  the  sink- 
hole, where  from  a  defect  in  the  grating  we  sometimes  lost  the 
precious  sixpenny  ball,  unless  the  gap  was  carefully  stopped 
with  a  greek  grammar  or  a  gradus,  is,  if  we  remember  right, 
stereotyped  also.  From  this  sinkhole  is  derived  the  expresdon 
'  in  holes.'  The  boy  '  in  holes,'  i.  e.  stationed  near  the  sink- 
hole, was  the  foremost  partner  of  the  '  out '  side.  His  duty 
was  to  take  the  service  which  the  foremost  boy  of  the  'in'  side 
*put  up'  to  begin  the  '  bully.'  The  struggle  which  in  Eton 
fives  is  called  a  bully,  is  in  tennis  called  a  '  wrest,'  no  doubt  an 
ancient  substantive  of  the  verb  wrestle ;  to  wrest  may  have 
easily  been  warped  from  originally  meaning  'to  struggle  or  use 
'  force '  to  its  present  nuance  of '  taking  away  by  violence,'  and 
the  adjective  restive  or  restiff  should  probably  be  written 
wreative. 

The  bird's-eye,  panoramic  ground-plan  of  a  tennis-court, 
supposed  to  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  tlie  roof,  will,  if  its 
impossible  perspective  be  condoned,  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  its  shape,  proportions,  and  the  names  by  which  its  parts  are 
called.  It  is  to  a  scale  of  j-^th  inch  to  the  yard.  The  un- 
tinted  oblong  in  the  middle  represents  the  floor.  The  lines 
marked  on  it,  beginning  at  the  service  end,  are  the  chases. 
Six  lines  across  the  court,  a  yard  apart  (witik  short  lines  in- 
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dicatiDg  the  half  yard),  are  called  chase  a  yard,  chase  two, 
chase  uiree    four,  five,  and  six.     The  half  yards  are  called 


chase  half  a  yard,  chase  one  and  two,  chase  two  and  three,  &c. 
^us,  chase  five  and  stx  means  five  and  a  half  yards  from  the 
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back  wall.  The  next  line,  also  at  a  yard's  distance,  is  called 
the  last  gallery.  A  ball  filling  at  second  bound  on  this  streak 
of  the  iloor  is  considered  equal  with  one  which  goes  into  the 
nearest  division  of  the  side  openings.  After  seven  yards  have 
been  thus  disposed  of,  the  remaining  nine  yards  to  the  net 
are  roughly  divided  into  four  strips  about  two  yards  wide,  and 
in  value  correepondiDg  with  the  four  other  openings  on  this 
side  the  net,  from  ivhich  they  also  take  their  names  of  2nd 
gallery,  chase  the  Door,  1st  gallery,  and  chose  the  Line.  On 
Uie  farther  or  '  hazard '  side  of  the  net,  only  ^e  four  large 
chases,  hazard-side  the  line,  hazard-side  1st  gallery,  hazard- 
side  the  door,  and  hazai-d-side  2nd  gallery,  are  reproduced: 
the  last  being  divided  into  yard  and  half-yard  chases,  after 
which  the  graduation  of  the  floor  ceases  at  the  service  line ; 
and  we  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  '  hazaid,'  viz.,  that  in 
this  chaseless  part  of  the  court  we  must  return  the  ball  or 
lose  the  stroke:  whereas,  where  there  are  chases  marked, 
we  can  let  the  ball  fall  untouched — the  marker  sees  what 
line  it  fell  on,  cries  its  distance  from  the  end  wall,  and  when, 
from  the  other  side,  we  try  to  make  a  shorter  chase,  he  can 
determine  whether  we  fall  nearer  or  farther  from  the  end 
wall,  thus  losing  or  winning  the  chase  which  is  a  stroke  in 
suspense.  We  have  also  learned  that  the  mysterious  lines  on 
the  floor  are  mere  graduations  of  a  rule  which  sei'ves  to 
measure  on  itself  the  values  of  strokes,  which  rank  entirely 
according  to  longitude,  without  any  reference  to  latitude. 
The  division  along  the  middle  of  the  court  lengthwise,  has  no 
effect  except  when  '  half  the  court '  is  given  by  a  superior 
player ;  in  which  case  he  must  conflne  his  play  to  the  half  he 
reserves,  each  ball  he  involuntarily  plays  into  the  other  half 
counting  against  him.  The  pass  line,  parallel  to  this  division, 
is  the  lateral  limit  of  the  area  within  which  a  service  must  fall 
on  the  floor  after  touching  the  side  penthouse  on  the  hazard 
side.  A  service  which  fulfils  the  penthouse  condition  and 
drops  within  the  service  line  but  beyond  the  pass  line,  is  not 
a  '  fault '  but  a  '  pass,'  and  if  it  intervenes  between  two  faults 
wipes  off  the  first,  as  would  a  service. 

Here,  then,  we  are  inside  the  court :  let  us  look  and  listen. 
It  is  an  unintelligible  jsrgou,  with  some  familiar  words  and 
numbers,  strangely,  if  not  nonsensically,  strung  together. 
'  Game  and  set!'  cries  the  marker,  emerging  from  his  hole  at 
the  net,  raking  up  a  clothes-basketful  of  balls  with  a  rickety 
old  racket,  and,  Muffling  forward  to  replenish  the  two  ball- 
wells  in  the  dedans  and  last  gallery.  We  are  told  a  fresb  *  set ' 
is  commencing,  and  jurepare  to  open  our  eyes  and  ean  in  the 
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faint  hope  that,  beginniDg  at  the  beginniDg,  we  shall  perhaps 
be  able  to  follow  the  game.  The  player  near  ua  takes  a  hand- 
ful of  balls  from  the  welL  He  looses  a  ball  from  hie  left  hand 
and  strikes  it  violently  with  his  racket,  apparently  taking  a 
deliberate  aim  at  the  marker,  who  ducks  into  his  dsn  like  a 
startled  rabbit,  and  without  any  tone  of  injury  or  remonstrance, 
cries  *  One  fault  I '  The  player  mores  a  uttle,  hits  another 
ball  more  mildly,  it  rolls  along  the  side  penthouse  over  the 
marker's  head,  but  apparently  does  not  get  far  enough  to  do 
any  good ;  for  when  it  comes  down  on  the  floor  the  player  at 
the  other  end  makes  no  attempt  to  return  it.  The  mu'ker 
cries  '  Two  faults,'  and  adds  '  Fifteen  love  I '  This  is  rather  a 
shock.  No  stroke  worth  mentioning  has  been  made,  and  here 
they  haTe  got  to  fifteen  already.  The  server  tries  again;  this 
time  it  is  returned,  hut  it  comes  so  quick  into  uie  comer 
farthest  from  the  server,  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  return  it. 
The  marker  cries  '  One  and  Two '  in  a  perfectly  matter-of-fact 
tone,  as  if  it  could  be  both  one  and  two  at  once ;  and  that  it 
was  in  perfect  sequence  to  count  one  and  two  after  fifteen ! 
We  cannot  repress  an  exclamation,  and  our  friend  says,  'Don't 
'  you  see,  it's  a  "  chase."  That's  where  it  fell  second  bound — 
'  at  that  streak  of  whitewasli  between  chase  a  yard  and  chase 
'  two  yards.  ■  It  means  a  yard  and  a  half  from  the  back  wall. 
'  You'll  see  when  there  are  two  chases,  he'll  change  sides  and' 

*  play  them  off.',  "We  reply, '  Oh  !  we  see,'  though  we  don't 
see  it  quite — being  confused,  while  we  listen,  by  another  service 
having  been  given,  returned  and  hit  by  our  man  into  the  net, 
upon  which  tJie  marker  cries, '  Thirty  love ! ' 

'  AVhy  thirty  ?  ' — '  Oh  I  don't  you  see,'  Bays  our  Mentor, 
'  two  faults,  that  is  when  he  fails  to  serve  properly  twice  run- 
'  ning,  counts  as  a  stroke  against  him.  A  stroke  is  called 
'  fifteen;  twostrokes  make  thirty;  three  strokes  forty.'  'Why 
'  not  forty -five  ?  '— '  Well,  it  ought,  but  forty's  shorter.  Pro- 
'  bably  they  call  the  strokes  in  large  numbers  not  to  confuse  the 
'  numbers  of  the  strokes  with  the  niunes  of  the  chases.  If  they 
'cried  "  Tvroall,  chase  two  and  one  and  two,"  it  might  seem  con- 
'  fusing.  At  any  rate  the  same  system  of  counting  fifteen, 
'  thirty,  forty,  game,  exists  in  "  Pallone,"  the  ancient  Italian 
'  game  through  which  Tennis  probably  descends  to  ua  from  the 

*  Ball  games  of  the  Romans,  who  had  them  from  the  Greeks, 
'  who  say  they  came  from  the  East;  so  that  it  is  presumably 
'  founded  on  some  "  Asian  mystery,"  veiled  in  the  twilight  of 

*  one  of  the  darkest  comers  of  the  (very  early)  morning  land.' 

We  bemn  to  have  a  glimmering,  when  the  marker  cries* 
'  Forty  thirty — chase  one  and  two — change  sides,' 
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'  Now  he  IB  going  to  play  off  the  chase.  If  he  can  make  ihe 
'  hall  drop,  second  bound,  nearer  the  -wall  than  a  yard  and  a 
'  half,  he  wing  it ;  if  it  drops  farther  off,  he  loses  it.  A  chase 
'  is  a  stroke  in  suspense ;  and  chase  half  an  inch  can  only  be 
'  won  by  hitting  into  the  dedans.  One  and  two  is  a  pretty 
'  good  chase,  but  not  too  difficult  to  be  worth  trying  for 
'  on  the  floor,  but  he  will  most  likely  lose  it.     There,  that 

*  would  have  won  it  I  but  you  see  the  server  saw  it  would  win 

*  it,  and  returned  it     There!  he  leaves  the  next— it  fell  two 

<  and  three,  a  yard  farther  from  the  wall.'  Marker  cries, '  Lost 
'  it — game — one  gome  love.'  '  It  seems  soon  over  I ' — '  Yes ! 
'there  were  only  six  strokes.'  'Didn't  you  say  they  would 
'  change  sides  when  there  were  two  chases  ?  They  changed 
'  when  there  was  only  one.'^'  Yes ;  but  at  forty — thirty,  the 
'  player  who  made  the  chase  was  within  one  stroke  of  game, 
■and  the  chase  had  to  be  decided.  But  when  there  are  two 
'  chases  they  change  sides,  even  though  the  two  strokes  may 

<  not  be  enough  to  make  either  of  the  players  game.  It  is  not 
'  considered  safe  to  charge  the  marker's  memory  with  more 
'  than  two  chases.'  '  But  how  many  strokes  made  by  a  player 
'  make  him  "  game  "  ?  ' — '  Four,  unless  they  have  each  made 
'  three  strokes,  in  which  case  the  marker  cries  "  Deuce "  (a 
'  deuj:  in  French)  after  which,  when  one  of  the  players  wins  a. 
'  stroke  he  is  "  advantage ; "  and  if  then  he  wins  a  second 
'  stroke  he  is  gome.  But  if,  when  he  is  ".  advantage  "  bis 
'  adversary  wins  a  stroke,  they  are  at  *'  Deuce  "  again.    So  that 

*  if  they  continued  to  win  alternate  strokes  they  might  go  on 
'  "  deuce,  advantage,"  "  deuce,  advantage,"  to  the  end  of  time.' 
Bat  what  wins  a  stroke  ? 

The  player  on  the  service  side  wins  a  stroke  in  several 
ways.  Ist.  By  giving  a  service,  which  his  adversary  fails  to 
return  over  the  net,  or  bits  up  to  the  roof  or  windows. 
2nd.  By  his  adversary  failing  to  return  a  ball  which  has  fallen 
at  second  bound  beyond  the  hazard-side  chases.  3rd.  By 
hitting  a  ball  into  the  last  gallery  of  the  hazard  side,  which,  as 
it  has  no  corresponding  chase  on  the  floor,  is  a  winning  stroke ; 
while  the  last  gallery  on  the  service  side,  which  can  be  easily 
won  by  dropping  a  ball,  at  second  bound,  within  its  corre- 
sponding line  on  the  floor,  is  merely  a  bad  chase.  4di.  By 
hitting  the  ball  into  that  little  blind  window  in  the  comer, 
called  the  '  Grille,'  which  from  its  name,  no  doubt,  had  a 
grating  in  the  first  ancestor  of  tennis-courts  to  keep  cats  out 
of  the  larder,  or  serving  men,  who  properly  had  no  business 
on  the  hazard  side,  out  of  tlie  cellar. 

The  player  on  the  hazard  ude  wins  a  stroke,  first,  by 
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returning  the  service  or  any  subsequent  stroke  of  the  server  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  induce  his  adversary  to  hit  it,  and  fail  to 
return  it  clear  of  the  net,  windows,  and  roof  which  always 
make  a  stroke  foul.  If,  however,  his  aata^oniat,  though 
attempting  to  hit  it,  does  not  touch  the  ball  with  his  racket  or 
any  part  of  his  body,  the  bnll  makes  a  chase  where  it  touches 
the  floor  at  second  bound,  if  there  be  no  chase  pendent  which 
the  stroke  was  to  decide ;  secocid,  by  winning  a  chose — that  is, 
by  striking  the  ball  so  as  to  make  it  fall  at  second  bound 
widiin  the  distance  from  the  end  wall  where,  while  on  the 
service  side,  he  had,  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  let  a 
bidl  make  its  second  bound  without  touching  it ;  third,  by 
hitting  a  ball  into  the  dedans,  which,  like  the  '  grille  '  and  '  last 
'gallery'  of  the  hazai-d  aide,  is  always  a  winning  stroke; 
fourth,  by  hitting  the  ball  into  any  of  the  galleries,  or  making 
any  chase  whatsoever  on  the  service  side,  when  his  adversary 
has  a  hazard-side  chase  to  play  off.  This  is  because  by  a  law- 
{a\  stroke,  which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  merely 
make  a  veiy  bad  chase  on  the  service  side,  he  cuts  off  his 
adversary  from  winning  the  hazard-side  chose ;  for  this  is  aa 
much  lost  by  his  bein^  prevented  from  getting  a  chance  of* 
winning  it  as  by  his  failure  to  win  it  if  he  gets  a  hit. 

By  parity  of^  reason,  when  there  is  a  c\nsc  being  played  for 
on  the  service  side,  any  hazard-side  opening  becomes  a  winning 
stroke  to  the  player  at  the  service  end ;  for  if  he  hits  it  into  any 
of  them  it  finishes  the  wrest  without  his  antagonist  having 
been  able  to  fulfil  the  chase.  If  in  attempting  to  win  a  chase, 
the  player  drops  bia  ball  at  second  bound  exactly  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  back  wall  as  the  ball  which  made  the  chase, 
the  stroke  in  suspense  ia  redeemed,  but  not  won ;  the  marker 
cries  '  Chase  off,'  and  neither  side  scores  anything. 

'  Why  is  there  so  much  about  second  bound  in  the  theory  of 
'  chases  ?  it  is  not  play  in  any  game  of  the  family  of  fives  and 
'  racquets  to  hit  a  ball  second  bound.' — '  Nor  in  Tennis ;  and 
'  for  that  very  reason  the  chase  is  marked  where  the  ball 
'  touches  the  ground  a  second  time.  Till  then  the  ball  is  alive, 
'  that  is  "  in  play  ;"  but  where  it  dies,  the  chase  is  its  monument 
'  if  it  die  in  a  part  of  the  court  where  chases  there  be.' 

'  But  why  do  chases  exist  at  all — would  not  the  game  be 
'  much  simpler  and  better  without  them  ? ' — '  Simpler  it  would, 
'  bat  better  it  would  not.  A  tennis-K^ourt  has  a  vast  area  for 
'  one  player  to  defend ;  a  length  and  breadth  in  which  altema- 
'  tions  of  violence  and  feebleness  of  stroke  might  answer  almost 
'  as  well  as  vigour  tempered  with  skill,  if  there  were  nothing 
*  to  distiDguish  a  good  stroke  from  a  bad  one,  except  the 
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*  ohnple  fact  of  its  clearing  or  not  clearing  the  net.  By  hitting 
'  hard  and  high  enough  against  the  end  wall,  over  the  pent- 
'  house,  you  might  draw  the  player  forward  to  the  net;  then 
'  lob  it  over  his  head,  so  as  to  send  him  flying  back  to  reach 
'  it ;  and  then  put  it  only  just  over  the  net,  so  that  he  could 
'  scarcely  get  back  to  it  at  all.     This  mixture  of  brute  force 

*  and  dodjpng  weakness  you  might  call  skill,  but  it  is  quite 

*  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Tennis.  The  low  Bkimming  cat  (from 
'  angle  to  angle  of  the  court),  which  just  clears  the  net,  at  the 
'  lowest  part  of  its  catenary  curve,  lands  a  little  short  of  the 
'  end  wall,  bounds  with  the  minimum  of  rise,  and  on  touching 

*  the  wall,  drops  dead,  as  near  as  possible  into  the  nick,  is  the 
'  typical  stroke  in  Tennis.  It  is  beautiful  in  itself  from  its 
'  neatness  d{  execution,  as  well  as  most  usefully  telling  in  the 
'  game.  It  is  most  difficult  to  return  if  taken,  and  to  win  if 
'  left  as  a  chase.  In  moderate  play  you  see  many  such  strokes 
'  cut  from  easy  services,  or  from  bad  returns,  which  give  the 
'  average  player  a  chance;  but  wrest  after  wrest  long  con- 
'  tested  in  a  succession  of  such  strokes,  heavily  cut  to  and 
'  fro  at  the  half  volley,  can  only  be  seen  in  matches  between 

*  the  great  players  of  the  world,  who  may  be  counted  on  your 
'  fingers.' 

*  What  is  the  precise  process  by  which  a  stroke  comes  to  be 
'  "  heavily  cut "  ? ' — '  Observe  closely  the  way  in  which  the 
'  player  at  this  end  holds  his  racket  I  You  see  while  he  strikes 
'  the  bull,  the  plane  of  his  racket  is  hardly  ever  parallel  with 
'  the  planes  of  the  end  walls.  He  does  not  pat  tae  ball  with 
'  a  flat  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
'  ball  goes  away.  He  holds  his  weapon  obliquely,  and  gives 
'  the  ball  a  sort  of  slanting  Wpe,  which  makes  it  spin  with 
'  a  shrill  whistling  whisper,  ns  you  may  hear  when  he  serves. 
'  "When  purely  cut  it  spins  iu  the  same  direction  as  a  hooj) 
'  thrown  forward,  with  a  retrorotatory  spin,  that  it  may  roll 
'  back  to  the  hand  of  the  thrower.  You  may  have  observed 
'  in  the  movements  of  the  hoop,  for  all  who  see  it  for  the  first 

*  time  are  a  good  deal  struck  by  the  trick,  that  its  bound  is 
'  curiously  affected ;  and  no  wonder,  for  instead  of  making  frank 

*  and  solid  impact  in  the  direction  of  the  hoop's  travelUng 
'  motion,  the  part  impinging  slips  away  on  the  ground,  so  that 
'  the   elasticity   of  the  spring  seems   benumbed.     It   cannot 

*  get  hold  of  the  ground.  The  detraction  from  the  bound  of 
'  the  hoop,  as  far  as  the  height  of  the  bound  is  concerned, 
'  would  be  the  same  if  the  ground  were  slipping  away  forward 

*  at  the  8i>eed  of  the  hoop's  retrorotation. 

'  The  same  action   in   a  minor  degree  takes  place  in  the 
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'  case  of  the  cut  ball.  Its  base  of  operations  in  boundbfi; 
'  sHps  forward  from  beneath  it,  and  it  rises  much  less  than  the 
'  nonnal  reflexion  to  iu  incidence  if  travelling  without  a  spin.' 
'  The  floor  is  very  smooth,  so  that  little  of  the  spin  is  aub- 
'  tracted  by  the  friction  of  impact;  and  accordingly  when  the 
'  bail  reaches  the  end  wall,  which  is  much  rougher  than  the 
'  floor,  the  proper  reflexion  is  still  more  distorted  from  normal 
'  harmony  with  incidence,  the  ball's  retrorotation  giving  it  a 
'  tendency  to  roll  straight  down  the  surface  of  the  wall  instead 
'  of  coming  off  it.  Of  course  all  these  phenomena  are  much 
'  modified  by  the  proportion  of  speed  through  space  to  spinning 
'  speed.  A  ball  on  which  a  greater  proportion  of  the  stroke's 
'  force  has  been  converted,  by  the  friction  of  the  catgut  web  on 
'  the  rough  flannel,  into  spin,  travels  more  slowly,  and  the 
*  strength  of  the  stroke  is  shown  by  the  ball's  shooting  almost 
'  into  a  roll  on  the  floor  and  dropping  like  lead  at  the  end  wall. 
'  This  is  called  a  "heavy  cut."  A  light  out  ia  where  the 
'  travelling  speed  is  greater  and  the  spin  less.*  A  cut  can 
'  hardly  be  too  heavy  if  it  does  not  shorten  the  ball's  flight 
'  60  as  to  make  a  bad  chose  or  to  lose  a  good  one.  Young 
'players  often  pass  through  a  stage  of  exaggerated  catting, 
'  which  causes  them  to  bungle  a  great  many  strokes  by  hitting 
'  the  ball  with  the  wood  instead  of  the  catgut;  to  send  a  good 
'  many  balls  into  the  net  instead  of  over  it,  white  the  few  that 
'  do  get  over,  fall  short  of  the  good  chases.' 

'  But  if  the  racket  be  slanted  why  does  not  the  ball  rise  in 
'  proportion  to  the  racket's  obliqueness  ? ' — '  So  it  would,  if  the 
'  slanting  racket  were  moved  parallel  with  the  floor ;  but  the 
'  striker  deflects  the  direction  of  his  stroke  as  much  as  the  ball 
'  would  rise,  by  the  obliqueness  of  his  rocket,  if  it  were  moved 
'  horizontally.  Besides  the  effect  of  a  cut  on  the  floor  and 
'  walla,  it  affects  the  ball's  flight  in  the  air.  For  the  normal 
'  friction  is  greatly  increased  on  the  side  of  the  ball  where  the 
'rotatory  movement  encounters  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and 
'  m-eatly  diminished  where  the  surface  of  the  ball  is  receding. 
'  This  action  of  spin  on  air-resistance  is  much  more  perceptible 
'mtwitt  than  in  cut.  When  a  hall  has  severe  twi*t  on  it, 
'.you  may  see  it  move  in  a  lateral  curve  that  cannot  be  con- 
'  founded,  like  the  result  of  cutting,  with  the  normal  trajectory 
'  which  it  but  slightly  modifies.  In  twist  the  problem  may  tie 
'solved,  racket  in  band,  for  the  benefit  of  unbelievers,  by 

*  Tlie  more  learned  tenns  are  tnuii»lation  and  rutation.  But  to  the. 
pablic  translation  might  only  Reem  identical  with  '  translation '  ea  a 
courier  may  seoin  to  the  unfluL'Dt  in  foreign  tongue's  to  be  synonymous 
with  on  interpreter. 
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'  making  the  ball  touch  a  fiat  wall  twice  iu  its  flight.  Of 
'  course  it  must  touch  it  at  the  slightest  possible  angle  to  b^n 
'  with,  and  the  underhand  twist  which  does  it,  ia  not  very  easy 
'  to  guide ;  but  after  a  few  trials  any  moderate  hand  may 
'  do  it     What  you  see  proved  to  your  eyes  in  the  one  case 

*  you  learn  to  believe  in  the  other ;  and  as  the  refractory  limb 

*  of  the  ball  is  below  and  the  accommodating  limb  above,  in  a 

*  heavily  cut  hall  the  atmospheric  aberration  from  the  normal 

*  trajectory  is  upwards,  which  accounts  for  many  balls,  which 
'  by  their  speed  and  direction  we  should  expect  to  be  stopped 

*  by  the  net,  clearing  it  as  if  by  magic,  or  the  powerful  volition 

*  of  the  superior  player,  who  usually  seems  to  have  marvellous 
'  luck.' 

•  What  is  the  difference  between  twist  and  cut  ?  many  of 

*  the  strokes  you  call  hea^■iIy  cut  seem  to  twist  on  the  floor, 

*  and  still  more  after  they  have  touched  the  walls  making  all 
'  sorts  of  unaccountable  zigzags  ? '— '  Cut  is  a  wipe  below,  and 
'  twist  on  either  fide  of  the  ball ;  overhand  twist  is  on  the 
'  (striker's)  right-hand  side,  underhand  twist  on  his  lefl-hand 

*  side.  On  the  floor  tlie  ball  turns  from  the  side  on  which  it 
'  has  received  the  twist,  because  on  the  floor,  as  in  the  air,  it 

*  tends  to  the  course  in  which  there  is  least  resistance.  The 
'  side  which  has  received  the  friction-push,  and  is  spinning 

*  forwards,  finds  stronger  friction-resistance  on  the  floor  than 

*  the  unwiped  side,  which  ia  spinning  backwards.     When  a 

*  twisted  ball  reaches  the  end  wall,  its  aberration  is  reversed  in 

*  the  rebound.     If  a  twisted  ball  glances  from  the  side  walls 

*  its  aberration  from  nonnal  reflexion  depends  on  whether  the 
'  friction  it  receives  from  the  wall  is  on  tne  side  revolving  for- 

*  ward  or  the  side  revolving  backward.  In  the  first  case  the 
'  friction  arrests  the  twist — the  ball  seems  to  halt  on  the  wall, 
'  losing  its  speed  in  a  hesitating  suspense,  which,  if  foreseen, 
'  makes  it  easy  to  hit.     In  the  second  case  the  friction  adds  to 

*  the  twist ;  the  ball  shoots  along  the  wall  at  an  increased 

*  speed  and  diminished  angle.  The  diagram  shows  a  ball  hit, 
'  with  underhand  twist,  against  the  right>hand  side  wall,  at  an 
'  angle  of  45°.  Instead  of  leaving  the  side  wall  at  the  same 
'  angle,  which  would  take  it  to  a,  it  makes  its  first  bound 
'  on  the  floor  at  A.  Here  the  original  twist,  increased  by  the 
'  friction  of  the  wall,  distorts  its  forward  bound  from  the 
'  straight  line,  and  it  touches  the  back  wall  at  B  instead  of  b. 
'  On  the  smooth  floor  the  distortion  is  comparatively  small,  and 

*  the  loss  of  rotatory  speed  accordingly  but  slight.  It  is  when 
'  the  bail  reaches  the  back  wall,  (which  being  very  much  rougher 
'  than  the  floor,  and  where  impact  is  direct  instead  of  oblique,) 
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'  that  die  most  startling  divergence  takes  place  towards  c  ia- 
'  stead  of  c  The  lighter  lines  and  italics  show  the  course  which 
<  ^parentlj  ought  to  be,  and  the  dark  lines  and  capitals  that 


ils    tlaai  and  dirteUait 
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which  reallf  results.  Here  the  ball  seems  to  have  suddenly 
gone  mad,  coming  off  the  wall  actually  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  ought  apparently  to  have  been  reflected. 
Until  the  player  finds  that  there  is  method  in  this  madness, 
and  leama  to  discount  the  values  of  friction  in  his  calcul»- 
tiong,  he  will  continually  be  in  the  wrong  place ;  and  this 
want  of  "judgment "  no  swiftness  of  foot  can  repair,  for  his 
speed  only  talces  him  farther  away  from  where  he  ought  b> 
be.  Nor  is  it  only  balls  which  come  from  the  racket  with  an 
ori^al  twiat,  which  mislead  him  thus :  every  ball  which 
glances  off  a  wall  at  great  velocity  acquires  a  considerable 
twist,  especially  "  boasted  "  balls.  "  Boasting  "  consists  in 
hitting  the  wall  obliquely,  so  that  the  ball  may  make  a  long 
flight  after  its  impact,  and  is  resorted  to  when  the  position 
of  the  player  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  him  to  hit 
the  baU  to  the  desired  destination  in  the  direct  line.  Some- 
times there  is  not  room  to  get  his  racket  behind  the  ball,  or 
he  may  be  too  late  to  do  anything  else.  When  well  executed,, 
as  an  escape  from  difficulty,  it  is  a  pretty  and  telling  stroke, 
but  adopted  unnecessarily  it  becomes,  by  frequent  and  gra- 
tuitous repetition,  an  ugly  trick.  Some  players  are  very 
fond  of  "  boasting,"  so  as  to  drop  from  the  side  wall  into  the 
dedans.  On  the  whole,  but  little  is  gained  by  it,  if  anything, 
over  the  ordinary  expedient  of  direct  "  forcing."  It  may  be 
adopted  with  advantage  when  the  antagonist  is  very  strong 
in  Bs  volley.' 

Taking  a  ball  at  the  volley  is,  of  course,  more  diflicult  than 
*t  the  normal  half  bound,  when  a  good  deal  of  its  speed  has 
been  lost  by  the  friction  of  the  floor.  Still  more  of  the 
impetus  of  the  original  stroke  is  lost  when  after  a  first  bound 
on  the  floor  the  ball  makes  its  natural  rebound  from  the  back 
wall  in  a  slow,  rising  arc,  about  the  culminating  point  of 
which,  being  then  at  its  slowest,  it  offers  to  the  player  who 
biB  placed  himself  properly,  the  greatest  facilities  for  making 
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a  severe  stroke.  An  inexperienced  player  very  frequently 
defeats  himself  by  taking  his  adversary's  stroke  at  the  difficult 
volley,  or  perhaps  still  more  difficult  half  volley,  when  by 
stepping  out  of  Uie  way  and  wuting  for  its  rebound,  he  might 
take  it  with  much  greater  ease  and  certaiuty  from  the  back 
wall.  Even  if  he  succeeds  in  clearing  the  net  with  his  volley 
or  half  volley,  there  is  so  much  more  of  the  random  element  in 
a  stroke  made  at  great  velocities,  that  he  probably  neither 
places  nor  manipulktes  it  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  his 
adversary.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  encomium  on  Piso's 
skill  at  J^la  by  Saleius  Bassus,  on  the  terms  of  which  the 
learned  Becker  seems  dnbious,  refers  to  the  contrasted 
methods  of  half  volleying  or  overtaking  the  ball  after  tlie 
energy  of  the  first  bound  is  expended. 

'Nee  tibi  raobilitas  minor  est  m  forte  volantem 

Ant  geminare  pilam  j'uvat,  aut  revocare  cadentem 

Et  non  sperato  fugientem  reddere  geatu.' 
'  Nor  is  thy  play  less  deft  whether  it  beat  suit  the  game  to  pick  up  tiie 
shooting  half  volley,  or  get  back  for  the  bound,  and,  taking  it  as  it 
tails,  recover  and  return  it  by  an  uoe^ipected  stroke.' 

'  Geminare,'  to  make  a  double  hit,  not  improbably  implies 
tlie  player's  hitting  tiie  ball  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
ball's  hitting  the  earth.  The  action  seems  simultaneous, 
though  there  is  from  -^-^  to  ^  of  a  second  between.  We  can- 
not suppose  the  ancients  were  such  slovenly  players  as  to 
allow,  still  leas  to  praise,  double  hits  after  the  manner  of 
children  at  battledoor  and  shuttlecock,  i.e.  intercalating  a 
supplementary  stroke  in  the  air  when  a  direct  repercussion 
seems  too  difficult.  Seneca's  celebrated  illustration  of  an 
ethical  proposition  in  his  treatise  'De  Beneficiis,' ii.  17,  which 
gives  the  most  graphic  and  complete  account  we  possess  of 
the  '  luaio  pilaris,'  and  which  we  therefore  quote,  will,  we 
think,  dispose  of  any  such  derogatory  idea  of  the  skill  of  the 
ancients  in  their  much  loved  and  continnaliy  practised  ball 
play. 

'  Volo  Chrysippi  nostri  uti  dmilitudine  de  pits  lusu  ;  quam  cadere 
non  eat  dubium,  ant  mittentis  vitio,  aut  accipientis.  Tunc  cursum 
Bunm  servat  ubi  inter  manna  utriusque,  apte  ab  utroque  et  jactata  et 

excepta  versatur SI  cum  exercitato  et  docto  negotium  est, 

audacius  pilam  mittemus,  atcunque  enim  venerit,  manua  iUam  expedita 
et  agilis  repercutiet :  w  cum  tirone  et  indooto,  non  tarn  tigide,  nee 
tarn  excusse  eei  langnidius,  et  in  ipaam  ejus  dirigeutes  manum,  remiase 


When  players  are  about  equal,  it  is  difficult,  in  a  wrest,  to 
recover  from  the  results  of  a  feeble  stroke,  which  gives  the 
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other  side  facilities  for  making  one  severe  return.  The 
struggle  goes  on  growing  more  and  more  unequal,  aa  each 
succesaive  return,  under  Increasing  difficulties,  adds  oppor- 
tanity  of  execution  to  the  player  who  has  once  got  the  as- 
cendant. Sometimes  a  beautiful  stroke  *non  sperato  gestu' 
will  suddenly  redress  the  balance,  but  nothing  can  prevent  a 
hearj  percentage  of  loss  to  the  player  who  habitually  chooses 
the  wrong  moment  for  his  stroke.  Volleying  is  most  valuable, 
nay  indispensable,  to  return  balls  iu  direct  flight  for  a  win- 
ning opening.  It  also  is  quite  legitimate  to  volley  a  service 
as  it  comes  from  the  penthouse,  if  it  seems  likely  to  fall  in  the 
nick  (i.e.  the  angle  between  the  floor  and  back  wall),  where  it 
would  not  bound.  Half  volleying  is  often  necessary  in  order 
to  return  a  heavily  cut  ball  which  rises  but  a  few  inches 
fnnn  the  floor.  It  requires  a  most  accurate  sense  of  time. 
The  racket  has  to  be  chopped  down  to  the  floor  at  the  exact 
moment  in  which  the  ball,  having  landed  about  a  foot  iu  front 
of  the  cal^t,  is  making  its  forward  shoot.  The  racket  should 
be  in  oblique  downw^d  motion  at  the  moment  of  the  ball's 
impact  upon  it ;  and  as,  by  the  hypothesis,  there  are  but  an 
ioch  or  two  which  the  hoop  of  the  racket  can  descend  below 
the  coane  of  the  approaching  ball  without  being  arrested  by 
the  floor,  an  error  ot  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second  will 
destroy  the  efGcacy  of  the  stroke.  The  slope  of  the  arrested 
racket's  surface  may  be  enough  to  allow  the  ball's  own  mo- 
meutiim  to  return  it  from  the  elastic  web  of  gut,  so  as  to  get 
over  the  net.  But  there  will  be  no  cut  iu  the  return.  More- 
over, the  proper  slant  for  cutting  the  half  volley  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  slovenly  sort  of  return  above  described. 

If  the  reader,  inexpert  in  Tennis  (for  it  is  to  him,  or  her, 
we  are  attempting  to  convey  a  definite  idea  of  the  game,  such 
as  exists  without  any  telling  of  oura  iu  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  played  it),  is  not  wearied  or  bewildered  out  of  attention 
by  what  has  been  already  described,  he  will  at  any  rate  have 
formed  some  idea  of  the  almost  illimitable  scope  the  game 
aflfords  for  the  exercise  of  rapid  judgment  and  prompt  decision, 
aa  well  as  of  swiftness  of  foot,  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  control  of  temper  which  is  more  difficult  when 
the  blood  is  heated  and  hurried  far  above  fever  point  by 
vehement   exertion.      To   a  looker-on   who    knows    nothing 


either  practically  or  theoretically  of  the  game,  it  seems  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  each  player  should  be  in 
the  right   place   at   the  right   moment.     The   strokes   seem 


perfectiy  natural  and  easy.     He  feels  certain  he  could  do  it 
better  than  the  fair  average  player  be  sees  missing  absurdly 
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eaay  sfrokes — these  fair  average  players  having  perhaps 
played  twice  or  thrice  a  week  for  half-a-^ozen  years.  If  his 
confidence  in  his  own  untaught  genius  is  so  rashly  outspokeQ 
that  he  is  encouraged  to  seek  practical  disillusion  for  the 
amusement  of  the  'Dedans,'  he  will  generally  find  hiniBelf  at 
several  yards'  distance  from  where  he  ought  to  be  in  order  to 
touch  the  ball  when  played  away  from  him ;  and  when  in 
treacherous  benevolence  it  is  played  to  him,  he  usually  misses 
it  altogether,  bungles  it  most  signally  with  the  wood  instead  of 
the  gut  of  hia  racket,  spoons  it  up  to  the  roof  if  he  gets  hold  of 
it  at  all,  and  not  unfrequently  ends  his  desperate  gambadoes  by 
a  serious  fall  on  his  back,  and  a  scarified  elbow  adds  actual 
bloodshed  to  his  discomfiture. 

Of  course  we  are  taking  a  case  in  which  presumption  is  (as 
in  most  of  such  instances  it  would  be)  founded  on  a  great  want 
of  perception  of  the  difficulties.     Those  who  by  the  practice 
of  analogous  games  were  capable  of  making  a  promising  be- 
ginning in  Tennis  would  foresee  the  embarrassment  which  a 
want  of  experience  in  estimating  time  and  space,  under  new 
conditions,  must  cause  them.     Even  an  old  tennis-player  who 
had  not  played  for  years  would  require  some  practice  to  get 
his  hand  in  again.     But  the  old  knowledge  has  only  rusted 
over  superficially,  and  soon  comes  back  like  a  once  familiar 
language  ;  and  in  the  new  modifications  of  tennis  which  have 
sprung  up  of  late  on  the  lawns  of  England,  the  old  players  who 
have  known  the  intramural  game  may  be  recognised  both  by 
a  nobler  style  of  play  and  a  sounder  theory  of  the  game.     For 
Lawn  Tennis  having  come  into  existence  with  a  sudden  spring 
which  amply  attests  its  vitality,  is  still  in  an  inchoate  and 
undeveloped  stage,  with  a   fluctuating  variety  of  dubiously 
recognised  rules,  which  yet  remain  to  be  agreed  on  and  codi- 
fied.   Like  all  novelties,  Lawn  Tennis  is  a  thing  of  considerable 
antiquity,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  Nichols' 
Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  quoted  by  Strutt : — '  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Elvetham  in  Hampshire 
by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  after  dinner,  about  three  o'clock, 
ten  of  his  lordship's  servants,  all   Somersetshire  men,  in  a 
square  green  court  before  her  Majesty's  window,  did  hang  up 
lines,  squaring  out  the  form  of  a  tennis-court,  and  making  a 
crosse  Hne  in  the  middle.     In  this  square  they,  being  stript 
out  of  ^eir  doublets,  played,  five  to  five,  widi  hand-ball, 
"  at  bord  and  cord,"  as  they  tearme  it,  to  the  greate  liking  of 
her  Highness.' 
Hand-ball  {pila  palmaria),  palm-play,  jeu   de  paume,  are 
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all  apparentljr  older  terms  than  Tennia,  wliich,  as  well  as  fives, 
Strutt  inclinea  to  consider  as  derived  from  the  numbers  who 
engaged  in  the  game.  It  is  probable  that  the  match  played  by 
the  Somersetshire  men  was  already  an  antiquated  form  of  the 
game,  for,  as  Strutt  also  relates,  '  Heury  VIII.,  in  the  13th 

*  year  of  his  reign,  played  at  Tennis  with  the  Emperor  Maii- 

*  roilian  for  his  partner,  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
'  Marquis  of  Brandenborow.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire  stopped 
'  on  the  Prince's  side,  and  the  Lord  Edmond  on  the  other,  and 
'  they  departed  even-banded  on  both  sides  after  11  (?)  games 
'  fully  played.'  This  ia  most  likely  a  misreading  of  Roman 
numerals  for  two,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  courtly 

*  stoppers '  to  divide  eleven  so  as  to  make  an  equal  number  of 
'  games  all.'  Probably  they  played  two  '  sets '  of  eleven  games 
each,  and  left  off  even,  without  finishing  the  rubber.    <  Stop- 

*  ping '  may  stand  for  marking,  though,  aa  the  author  quoted 
does  not  appear  to  have  bceu  an  adept,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that '  stopping '  was  the  terra  in  use.  But  it  suggests  that  two 
markers  or  umpires  watched  the  game,  one  on  behalf  of  each 
side,  as  at  cricket;  a^d  indeed  in  a  tennis-court  there  is  a 
double  station  for  the  marker,  which  looks  as  if  its  original 
intention  had  been  to  hold  two. 

In  a  MS.  register  of  Henry  VII. 's  expenditure,  made  in 
the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  and  preserved  in  the  Remem- 
brancer's OflSce,  this  entry  occurs : — '  Item  for  liie  King's  lose 
'  at  Tennis,  twelve  pence ;    for  the  loss  of  balls  there,  three 

*  pence.'     '  Hence  we  may  infer,'  says  Strutt  in  his  footnote, 

*  that  the  game  was  played  abroad  (in  the  open),  for  the  loss 

*  of  balls  would  hardly  have  happened  in  a  tennis-court.'  The 
word  loss,  however,  may  stand  for  '  wear  and  tare,'  as  tennis- 
balls  in  a  court,  in  spite  of  their  great  number  subdividing 
tiie  stress  on  each,  wear  rapidly,  get  threadbare,  and  have  to  be 
oflen  reclothed  in  the  felt-like  flannel,  which  might  be  more 
durably  replaced  with  chamois  leather.  The  tennia-hall  ig 
hard  and  inelastic,  being  composed  of  shreds  of  rag  and  cloth 
bound  solidly  together  with  string,  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  about  two  ounces  and  a  half.*  It  is  a 
solid  thing  to  stop,  especially  at  a  volley,  and  a  strong  racket 
is  required  to  arrest  and  repel  its  vehement  momentum.  When 
fairly  hit,  with  the  full  awing  of  a  heavy  racket  tightly  strung, 
it  is  a  really  formidable  projectile.     It  was  a  tradition  of  the 

*  IlctXXa,  says  HesydiiuB,  ^oTpa  itoiKiXtiv  vTifiaruy  irdroifit'i^* 
Hence  the  Italian  Palla  and  Fallone. 
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Haymftiket  court  that  a  dake  had  been  killed  there ;  *  and  now 
that  ladies  have  taken  to  tennis  it  is  clear  that  lighter  -weapons 
and  softer  miBstles  must  be  substituted  for  the  heavy  ammuni- 
tion of  the  courts.     For,  as  Martial  says  (xiv.  47) — 
'  Ite  procul  juvenea,  tnicis  milii  convenit  stas 

Foile  decet  pneroa  ludere,  folle  senea.' 
'  Begone  swift-footed  fiercely  swiping  youth, 

From  me,  too  old  for  racketings  uncouth  ; 

Old  age,  a  second  childhood,  needs  must  fall 

Back  upon  childhood's  lai^,  light,  soft,  slow  ball.' 

And  if  ladies  had  played  '  sphairistik^,'  like  Nausicaa,  in  bis 
time,  doubtless  he  would  have  recommended  the  foUis,  or  at 
least  the  folliculus,  to  the  ladies. 

The  foUis  (bellows)  was  a  large  inflated  ball,  of  which  the 
Italian  pallone  is  the  legitimate  descendant.  'If  we  may 
'  trust,'  says  Becker, '  the  copy  given  by  Mercurialis  ("De  Arte 
'  "  Gymnast.")  of  a  coin  of  Gordiau  III.,  the  right  arm  was 
'  sometimes  equipped  with  a  sort  of  glove  to  assist  in  striking.' 
This  sort  of  arm-guard  is  deficribed  by  Strutt  as  a  wooden 
brace,  hollowed  to  fit  the  arm,  and  stApped  on,  to  play  at  the 

fame  of  'Balloon.'  Story  gives  a  spirited  description  of 
'allone  in  his  *  fioba  di  Soma,'  vol.  i.  c,  vi.  It  is  played 
between  two  sides,  each  numbering  from  five  to  eight  persons. 
Each  of  the  players  is  armed  with  a  Bracciale  or  gauntlet  of 
wood,  thickly  studded  outside  with  pointed  bosses.  This 
hollow  tube  encases  the  arm  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  near 
the  closed  end  has  a  transverse  bar  which  is  grasped  by  the 
hand.  The  balls  are  large,  made  of  leather,  and  so  heavy  as 
to  be  capable  of  breaking  the  arm,  unless  properly  received  on 
the  brace.  They  are  inflated  by  the  Pallonaio  through  a 
valve  with  a  sort  of  air-pump-  '  The  game  is  played  on  an 
'  oblong  figure  marked  out  on  the  ground  or  designated  by  the 
'  wall  of  a  sunken  platform  ;  and  across  the  centre  is  drawn  a 
'  transverse  line  dividing  equally  the  two  sides.  Whenever  a 
'  ball  falls  either  outside  of  the  lateral  boundary  or  is  not  struck 
*  over  the  central  line,  it  counts  against  the  party  playing  it.* 
The  firat  ball  is  delivered  by  band,  usually  underhand,  with 
great  violence.  The  server  is  called  the  '  Mandarino.'  The 
best  hitter  of  the  side  is  always  selected  to  receive  it.  As 
the  ball  leaves  the  mandarino's  hand  be  rushes  forward  to 
meet  and  strike  it  as  far  as  possible.     When  it  flies  over  the 

*  This  probably  refers  to  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  about  1804 
died  of  an  accident  in  a  tennis-^^iurt.  It  wsa  not  in  the  Haymarket, 
however,  but  in  a.  court  he  had  himself  erected  at  Wobum.      ■  , 
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extreme  limit,*  which  from  the  weight  of  the  ball  ia  a  great  feat, 
it  IB  called  a  *  Volata,'  and  counta  a  stroke.     '  When  this  does 

*  not  occur,  the  two  sides  bat  the  ball  backwards  and  forwards 
'  from  one  to  the  other,  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  times 
'  before  the  point  is  won ;  and  as  it  falls  here  and  there,  now 
'  flying  high  in  the  air,  and  caught  at  once  on  the  bracciaU 
'  before  touching  the  ground,  now  glancing  from  the  wall,  which 
'  generally  forms  one  side  of  the  lists,  the  players  rush  eagerly 
'  to  hit  it,  shouting  loudly  to  each  other,  and  often  displaying 
'  great  agility,  skill,  and  strength.  The  points  of  the  game 
'  are  fifty,  the  two  firet  strokes  counting  fifleen  each,  and  the 

*  other  two  ten  each.'f  A  love  game  (i.e.  the  four  strokes 
made  without  the  antagonists  scoring  anything)  counts  double, 
and  is  called  Marcio,     '  Sometimes  a  cord  was  extended,  over 

which  it  was  necessary  to  strike  the  ball,  a  point  being  lost 

in  case  it  passed  below;  but  this  is  a  variation  from  the  game 

as  ordinanly  played,  and  can  be  ventured  on  only  by  the 

most  skilful  players.'  ...  *  In  the  walls  of  the  amphitheatre 

at  Florence  is  a  bust  of  a  famous  player  whose  battered  face 

still  seems  to  preside  over  the  same,  getting  now  and  then 

a  smart  blow  from  the  /*(i//o«eitseTf.'     The  inscription  (which 

shows  that  the  Italians  rec<^ise  Pallone  as  identical  with  the 

ancient  follis,  and  that  *  serving  and  returning  '  are  described 

in  the  very  words  used  by  Seneca)  runs  thus : — 

'  JOSEFHUS  BaBHIUS,  Pet10LEHSI3,  VIB  IN  JACTAKDO  KEPEItCUTlENnO- 
qUE  FOLLE  SIHOULARIS,  QUI  OD  ROBUB  1NGEN3  MAXIM  AMQUE  ARTIS 
PEBITIAM,  ET  COLLUSORES  VBIQITE  DEVICTOS,  TEItR.EUOTI>S  FORMIDABU,! 
COGNOMEHTO  DICTUS  EST.' 

The  foUiculus  was  merely  a  smaller  follis,  apparently  about 
the  same  size  as  the  poganica,  also  a  middle-sized  ball,  stuffed 

*  Wa  here  observe  a  '  Goal '  element  in  the  game,  wlfiuh  abows  bow 
BaUoon  play  degenerated  to  foot  boll.  There  ia  alra  a  trace  of  it  in 
the  dedans  counting  as  a  stroke  in  Court  Tonnis,  It  ia  probable,  by  the 
way,  that  the  word  '  court '  applied  to  Tennis  is  from  '  Courte  Paume ' 
short  tenniB  as  distinguished  from  '  Longue  Paume,'  which  ie  still 
played  in  the  open  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale  of  distances.  There  is 
no  such  expression  as  '  Cour '  de  Paume :  indoor  or  out  alike,  it  is 
always  '  Jeu  '  de  Paume. 

f  Mr.  Story,  whom  we  have  consulted  for  further  particulars,  thinks 
that  at  three  strokCH  all  (forty  each  side)  '  Alle  due '  is  called,  and  that 
another  stroke  makta  the  side  which  wins  it  '  Vontaggio,'  and  that 
these  may  alternate  na  deuce  and  advantage  at  Tenuis.  He  also  thinks 
that  some  number  of  games  go  to  a  match  as  in  the  set.  The  service 
is  only  given  from  one  side  of  the  court,  and  the  parties  change  sides 
at  the  end  of  each  game. 
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with  feathem,  and  therefore  harder  than  the  foUie,  which  was 
only  filled  with  kit,  but  tenderer  than  the  pila,  which  waa 
probably  as  bard  and  heavy  as  our  tenniB-hall.  Martial  men- 
tions all  the  three  piincipal  balls  in  a  couplet — 

'  H»o  quie  diffioili  turget  Paganica  plumfl 
FoUe  minuH  laxa  eat  et  minus  arcta  piliU' 

*  This  p^anica  etuffed  with  stiff  feathers  is  of  tougher  sub- 
'  Btance  t£an  the  balloon,  but  of  less  compact  substance  than  the 
'  tennis-ball ' — laxa  and  arcta — as  describing  looseness  aod 
tightness  of  girth,  beside  difference  of  substance,  imply  dif- 
ference of  bulk.  The  paganica  must  have  somewhat  resem- 
bled Sbakspeare's  idea  of  a  tennis-ball,  where  he  says  of 
Benedick's  beard, '  The  old  ornament  of  his  checks  already 
'  stuffs  tennis-balls.'  Indeed,  when  tennis  was  played  on 
grass,  the  ball  was  probably  larger  than  the  present  tennis- 
ball,  and  lighter,  for  reasons  hereafler  to  be  explained,  and  for 
this  sort  of  ball  horsehair  would  be  a  very  proper  stuffing. 
The  golf-ball  is  still  stuffed  with  feathers.  The  new  apph- 
ances  of  the  game  sold  under  the  rather  too  learned  name  of 
'  sphairistik^ '  have  been  lightened  without,  like  their  ancient 
representatives,  being  increased  in  size.  The  rackets  are  the 
long,  light,  straightHoandled  rackets  of  the  racquet^court,  on 
which  some  old  tennis-player  is  said  to  have  vented  hia  in- 
dignant disgust  by  exclaiming  it  was  '  a  moral  impossibility  to 
'  play  anything  like  Tennis  with  this  cross  between  a 

*  landing-net  and  a  poached  egg  spoon  \ '  This  may  be  so, 
though  the  language  is  stronger  than  the  occasion  demands ; 
for  sphairistik€  at  ita  worst,  when  played  in  its  most  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  style— when  the  most  insignificant  and  light- 
headed of  balls  is  patted  to  and  fro  in  lofty  area  by  pretty 
young  ladies  tripping  gracefully  to  the  simple  strokes  which 
oompTaisant  young  gentlemen  run  about  swiftly  to  recover 
from  their  random  directions  and  make  easy  to  return — even 
in  its  feeblest  and  most  childish  form,  sphairistik^  is  a  really 
pretty  game  to  see,  and  a  healthy  cheerful  game  to  play.  It 
18  the  second  childhood  of  outdoor  Tennis,  and  probably  not 
a  little  resembles  its  Homeric  infancy,  when  Princess  Kausicaa 
and  her  maids  of  honour  diverted  themselves  with  sphinristic 
sports  while  the  fine  linen  of  her  trousseau  was  drying.  High 
play  was  evidently  then  in  fashion; — 

'  Along  the  skies 
Tost  and  letoet  the  ball  incessant  flies.'  * 

*  Pope,  Od,  vL 
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England  owes  the  inventor  of  sphuristik^  a  considerable 
debt  of  gratitude ;  for  with  all  its  Bhortcominga  from  what  it 
might  be,  he  has  had  the  merit  of  reintroducmg  to  its  native 
Bwaided  levels,  and  infinitely  multiplying,  a  game  which  had 
come  to  be  restricted  to  a  handful  of  players  in  a  few  compli- 
cated courts,  most  expensive  to  build  and  keep  up,  and  which, 
except  aa  having  preserved  the  traditions  of  a  science  here- 
after to  become  truly  popular,  can  be  credited  with  no  large 
national  fund  of  amusement  worth  mentioning. 

The  most  obvious  criticisms  on  the  game  of  sphairiatik^  may 
be  put  into  an  indictment  of  four  counts : — 

First.  That  pretending  to  be,  and  having  a  superficial 
appearance  of  really  being,  an  adaptation  of  Tennis  to  lawns, 
it  has  not  only  taken  its  tools  but  its  laws  from  the  very 
inferior  game  of  ^acquets. 

Becond.  That  it  has  no  walls,  and  therefore  if  enough  space 
is  marked  out  to  give  free  scope  for  the  sort  of  stroke  which 
would  be  called  good  at  Tennis,  the  area  is  too  large  to  be 
effectually  defended,  unless  by  an  increased  number  of  players. 
Third.  That  it  provides  no  proportionate  reward  for  a  good 
stroke  (Le.  the  sort  of  stroke  which  would  make  a  good  chase 
in  a  tennis-court)  over  a  bad  stroke.  Indeed,  it  encourages 
bad  strokes :  for  if  the  adversary  is  well  back,  defending  the 
further  end  of  his  court,  where  good  cuts  skimming  low  over 
the  net  would  fall,  it  answers  better  to  give  the  ball  an  ugly 
little  feeble  pat,  and  drop  it  just  over  the  net,  too  far  forward 
for  him  to  reach,  than  to  play  a  stroke  worthy  of  Barre  • 
himself. 

Fourth.  That  '  service,'  which  ought,  by  the  analogies  of 
Tennis  (where  it  is  moderated  by  the  penthouse),  to  be  easier  of 
return  than  an  average  stroke  in  mid  wrest,  is  usually  much 
more  difiScult  of  return  than  any  other.  In  fact,  it  very  often 
becomes  a  tyranny  instead  of  a  service.  The  present  writer  has 
seen  a  game  run  off  by  an  unbroken  series  of  services  not  one  of 

*  Bane  waa  the  greatest  tennis  player  withia  the  Hcope  of  oral  tra- 
dition. He  was  a  Frenchniai].  Coxe  die  elder,  of  the  Haymarket, 
ms  the  best  English  player.  Barre  gave  him  half  fifteen,  and  used  to 
declare  that  old  Coxe  would  have  been  hia  equal  but  for  age.  Still 
Barre  always  deprecia(«d  hia  own  play,  and  always  won  his  matches 
whatever  he  gave  hia  antagonists,  and  there  was  an  impression  preva- 
lent among  those  who  saw  him  perform,  that  tliere  was  hardly  any 
fimit  to  what  he  could  do  if  he  chose.  Everything  came  easy  to  his 
hand,  and  there  was  a  calm  mastery  in  hia  play  which  seemed  so  in- 
vincible and  in&Ilible  that  if  on  rare  occaaioos  he  misted  a  stroke  he 
wu  nupected  of  doing  it  oa  purpose  to  encourage  a  bet. 

^- Coogic 
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which  was  returoed ;  and  in  the  same  game  ten  had  previoosly 
been  made  in  succession  by  the  weaker  side.  We  will  take 
these  plaints  in  reverse  order,  beginning  with  the  last,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  most  important,  and  demands  serious  regulatioa 
to  prevent  it  from  swallowing  up  the  game. 

In  service,  the  striker  has  the  ball  in  his  hand.  He  is  free 
from  all  the  haste  and  uncertaintj  which  attends  a  return 
stroke.  A  cut  or  twist  from  the  hand  can  accordingly  be 
given  with  the  maximum  of  severity,  and  from  a  much  greater 
height  than  the  bound  of  a  tolerably  played  stroke.  The  area 
into  which  it  falls  in  order  to  be  play,  viz.,  the  half  court  be- 
hind the  service  line,  defended  by  one  player,  contains,  on  the 
averse  of  grounds,  about  sixty  square  yards.  If  the  server 
aimed  at  his  antagonist,  the  service  would,  delivered  at  such 
advantage,  with  a  heavy  cut  or  twist  at  great  velocity,  be  a 
nasty  one  to  return,  as  those  who  have  had  great  basketfuls  of 
balls  cut  to  their  feet  by  a  marker  for  practice  in  half-volley- 
ing must  know.  But  when  the  server  plays  as  far  away  from 
his  antagonist  as  the  vast  area  allows  him,  a  really  severe  and 
Bwift  service  becomes  virtually  unretumable.  We  cannot 
do  better  here  than  quote  the  obiter  dictum  of  a  learned  law 
lord,  skilled  alike  in  the  courts  of  Themis  and  Tennis,  who  to 
the  experience  of  an  ancient  spheragonist  adds  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  judicial  mind  : — 

'  Service  ought  not  to  be  too  difficult  to  return.  -  A  succes»- 
*ful  service  is  like  chopping  a  fox,  or  infanticide,  Or  anything 
'eke  that  stops  the  fun  before  it  has  fairly  begun.  In  the 
'  court  here,  which  is  larger  than  yours  (26  yards  long),  the 
'rule  is  that  the  service  shall  be  delivered  from  the  racket, 
'  with  one  leg  on  the  farther  side  of  the  extreme  line  which 
'  bounds  the  court ;  that  is  to  say  at  a  distance  of  thirteen 
*  yards  from  the  net.  This,  they  tell  me  here  (queegue  ipse 
'  vidi),  prevents  anything  very  desperate  in  the  way  of  a  sma^h- 
'  down,  such  as  you  say  "  is  an  insult  to  the  human  under- 
' "  standing."  If  mere  distance  won't  do,  I  like  best,  because 
'  it  is  the  simplest,  the  idea  of  a  ribbon  six  or  seven  feet  higher 
'  than  the  net,  over  which  service  must  go.'  A  tape  witii 
weights  through  pulleys  at  top  of  a  ten-foot  post  had  been 
suggested  by  ^e  present  writer,  as  the  best  practicable  substi- 
tute for  the  penthouse.  No  doubt  if  this  suggestion  be  adopted, 
it  will  be  in  the  face  of  a  most  indignant  outcry  from  all  the 
numerous  squad  of  indifferent  players  with  a  powerful  service 
on  which  Uiey  depend  for  victory  in  the  absence  of  any  power 
of  return  worth  mentioning.  They  will  raise  a  cry  of  '  white 
'  tapeiam ; '  and  '  doctrinure  crotchets  from  the  tennis-court ' 
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will  be  reviled  by  the  swiping  regiment  of  racqueteers.  The 
&ct  is,  that  that  great  moderator  the  penthouse  does  not  exist 
in  a  racquet-court,  and  the  game  of  racquets  lacks  the  carefully 
b^anced  equality  which  is  tihe  crowning  glory  of  Tennis.  Still 
racquet  players  must  allow  that  in  the  racquet-court  itself  the 
service-lme  is  full  as  much  higher  than  the  play-line  as  we 
desire  the  tape  to  be  above  the  net.  Not  to  cnpple  the  server 
too  much,  we  would  suggest  that  he  might  stand  precisely 
where  he  pleased,  which  would  be  giving  him  more  liberty 
than  he  has  in  a  racquet-court.  Over  the  tape  and  into  the 
muper  half  court  beyond  the  play-line  should  constitute  service. 
The  play-line  theoretically  ought  to  be,  like  the  end  of  the 
chases  on  the  hazard  side,  about  half  way  between  the  net  and 
the  wall ;  and,  as  in  a  tennis-court,  should  linait  both  service 
and  play,  with  this  distinction— that  a  service  should  land  within 
it,  but  in  succeeding  strokes  the  ball  should  die  within — that  is, 
if  the  ball  lands  outside,  but  would  touch  the  earth  at  second 
bound  within  the  line,  it  is  play,  and  the  recipieut  must  return 
it  or  lose  the  steoke.  Following  this  law,  of  the  ball's  destiny 
being  determined  by  the  place  where  it  touches  earth  at  its 
second' bound,  a  ball  which  lands  in  but  bounds  out  of  and  dies 
beyond  the  limits  during  a  wrest  should  not  be  play  unless 
touched  by  the  recipient  before  it  can  prove  itself  out  of  play 
by  making  a  second  bound  beyond  the  line.  This  adherence 
to  the  real  termination  of  the  ball's  capability  of  being  returned 
as  the  true  criterion  of  ita  merits,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  logical  characteristics  of  Tennis ;  and  though  its  highest 
developement  is  seen  in  the  system  of  chases,  it  is  no  reason 
because  chases  are  (from  motives  elsewhere  explained)  left  out 
of  the  new  game,  that  we  should  lose  sight  of  the  principle 
which  affects  it,  in  a  minor  degree,  as  ti^Iy  as  the  old.  If 
landing  within  limits,  instead  of  ceasing  to  be  play  within 
limits,  be  the  rule,  low  severely  cut  play  at  a  temperate  speed 
is  obviously  less  paying  than  violent  but  low  hitting  with  the 
flat  racket,  which  goes  at  a  greater  speed  than  the  best  cut, 
lands  just  short  of  the  back  line,  and  bounds  away  seven  or 
eight  yards  beyond  it.  To  take  such  balls  properly,  the  re- 
cipients should  be  always  at  least  three  yards  behind  his  back 
line.  This  addition  of  virtually  nearly  fifty  more  square  yards 
bdiind  the  apparent  back  line,  which  does  not  really  limit  the 
area  of  play*  terribly  extends  the  already  excessive  space  to  be 
guarded.  Such  a  game  should  be  played  two  deep  on  each 
side,  sad  the  half  court  divided  into  iour. 

Four  on  each  side  would  bring  os  very  near  the  number  of 
the  ten  Somersetshire  serving  men,  who  may  probably  have  been 
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stationed  two  deep,  widi  a  captain  to  each  side  in  the  middle, 
to  guard  the  front;  for  he  must  have  been  a  euperior  player 
that  could  he  trusted  not  to  take  what  waa  better  lefl  for  the 
pliers  behind,  as  well  as  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  their  strobes. 

But  besides  a  misinterpretation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
limits  of  the  ground  by  those  whitewash  lines  which  ihould  en- 
close the  movements  of  the  hall  while  alive  and  in  play,  but 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  are  far  fr<»n  really  doing  so,  there  is 
another  taint  of  the  racquet-court  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
iniquity  of  the  present  system  of  service.  This  is  a  law  (ex- 
isting both  in  6ves  and  racquets),  that  when  a  player  is  '  in,' 
the  strokes  he  makes,  count  for  him,  but  if  his  antagonist 
who  is  '  out '  makes  a  stroke  it  does  not  add  to  his  score,  but 
merely  puts  him  in,  and  capacitates  him  to  score  his  next  stroke 
if  he  makes  two  successful  strokes  in  succession.  Thus  a  great 
premium  is  attached  to  second  strokes,  and  a  discount  of  simply 
100  per  cent,  annihilates  the  scoring  value  of  single  strokes. 

In  order  to  test  the  logical  result  of  the  system,  we  may 
suppose  a  case,  too  regular  to  be  probable,  but  still  possible, 
and  made  uniform  for  simplicity  of  statement.  A  and  B  go 
in,  alternately,  five  times  each — A  never  makes  more  than  the 
five  successful  strokes  which  five  times  put  him  in  a  position  to 
score,  but  he  scores  nothing.  Each  time  B  goes  in  he  makes 
three  strokes  running.  The  first  stroke  of  each  innings  is  sub- 
tracted. Twenty  strokes  have  been  made:  A  has  won  five 
of  them  and  B  fifteen.  A  scores  nothing  and  B  scores  ten. 
All  A's  five  strokes,  and  five  of  B's,  have  been  uncounted. 
Just  half  of  the  strokes  played  have  thus  been  thrown  away. 
Surely  tbis  is  in  itaelf  a  confusion  of  justice  and  a  waste  of 
time.  Counted  as  strokes  are  counted  in  Tennis,  B  would 
have  scored  fifteen  and  A  five,  and  the  result  would  have  proved 
that  B  was  just  three  times  as  good  a  player  as  A.  But  by 
the  racquet  system,  what  numerical  proportion  can  be  estab- 
lished between  0  and  10  ? 

The  absence  of  logical  soundness  in  the  '  in '  and  '  out '  sys- 
tem of  scoring  is  more  manifest  when  there  are  two  on  each  side, 
where  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  reach  ita  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
A  and  B  are  playing  C  and  D ;  each  side  when  in  now  has  to 
miss  two  successive  strokes  in  order  to  be  put  out.  A  is  in, 
and  doing  his  duty  admirably ;  but  his  partner  B  misses  a 
most  disgracefully  easy  stroke.  Does  B  therefore  lose  the 
innings  he  would  have  had  after  A  bad  missed  a  stroke  F  Not 
at  alL  The  side  of  A  and  B  have  lost  a  hand,  and  as  thev 
have  two  hands  to  lose  before  C  and  D  can  be  in,  the  men- 
toriouB  A  goes  out,  and  the  culpable  B  reigns  in  his  stead. 
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Like  Ahab,  he  not  only  deetroys  but  takes  pOBsession.  Here 
is  injustice,  not  with  a  vengeance,  but,  alaa  I  without  it ;  for  B, 
though  he  has  such  a  feeble  re  turn,  possesses  a  most  powerful  ser- 
vice or  two,  which  he  can  twist  over  his  antagonist's  head,  if  he 
stand  forward ;  or  cut  very  short  if  he  stand  oack.  B,  accord- 
ingly runs  off  the  game  by  a  brilliant  series  of  unanswerable 
services,  and  poetical  justice  remains  stultified  most  signally. 

The  objections  to  the  present  system  of  scoring  on  the  ground 
of  mere  loss  of  time,  are  doubled  in  a  four  match.  Supposing 
A  and  B  go  in  five  times,  and  C  and  D  five  times  alternately ; 
that  each  time  A  and  B  only  win  the  two  strokes  necessary 
to  put  them  '  in,'  while  C  and  D  each  time  win  four  strokes 
consecutively.  A  and  B  win  ten  strokes  and  score  nothing; 
C  and  D  win  twenty  strokes  and  score  ten.  Thirty  strokes  have 
been  played — ten  only  have  counted.  Making  each  stroke 
count,  as  in  Tennis,  A  and  B  would  have  scored  their  ten 
strokes,  and  C  and  D  their  twenty.  The  inference  would  have 
been  that  C  and  D  were  just  twice  as  good  players  as  A  and 
B;  but  how  are  you  to  determine  that  by  the  score  of  0  to  10? 

It  will  commonly  be  replied  by  those  who  found  their  rules 
on  the  racquet>-court — and  custom  is  stronger  than  reason — 
that  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long — that  if  the  rules  favour  those 
who  are  in,  and  discourage  those  who  are  out;  when  you  are  in 
you  are  repaid  for  what  you  have  suffered  when  out.  But  this 
is  neither  bo  in  fact,  nor  likely  to  be  so  in  theory.  For  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  unjust  law  to  be  even  impartially  un- 
just to  both  sides,  so  as  to  redress  the  uneven  balance  by  fair 
alternation  of  the  unequal  scales.  The  stronger  side  will,  of 
course,  much  oftener  make  several  strokes  in  succession,  and 
the  racquet-court  rule  of 'in  and  out,'  has  a  perpetual  drawing 
bias  in  favour  of  the  strong  player  and  against  the  weaker.  The 
strong  player,  therefore,  mstinctlvely  likes  a  regulation  which 
redounds  to  bis  profit.  It  is  of  course  the  strong  players  who 
rule,  and  it  is  partly  because  in  racquets  they  have  made 
their  game  unjust  to  the  weaker  player  that  we  characterise  it 
as  a  less  noble  one  than  Tenuis,  where  an  absolutely  just 
and  curiously  adjusted  equality  makes  the  game  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  human  inventions.*     But  besides  this  defect  in 

*  The  odds  given  in  Tennis  to  equalise  uneven  players,  are  either  in 
Domerical  points,  or  by  barring  portions  of  the  court  which  if  touched 
comit  against  the  striker.  In  the  latter  method  the  openings,  the  ude 
viUb,  half  the  court,  or  all  the  walln  may  be  ^ven.  In  the  former  a 
'Bisque '  ia  one  stroke  in  the  set  taken  when  the  recipient  pleases. 
Half  Bfteen  is  one  stroke  given  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  each  alternate 
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the  Bpirit  of  the  game,  racquets  are,  in  a  corporeal  sense,  a  sort 
of  half  tennis  reflected  by  the  back  wall  as  in  a  looking  glass. 
To  get  speed  and  directness  of  wall-retura  the  exercise  of 
human  strength  and  velocity  has  to  be  maximised.  Hence  the 
light  swift  swishing  racket  and  the  tiny  but  most  completely 
elasdc  ball  which  nunimiaes  the  loss  of  its  momentum  in  re- 
bound. It  is  a  wonderful  game  for  vigour,  swiftness,  and 
dexterity,  and  second  only  to  Tennis  in  its  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. What  it  wants  is  weight;  and  the  racquet-players 
influence  on  lawn  tennis  is  perceptible  in  the  too  great  light- 
ness of  the  balls  used. 

And  now,  having  found  some  defects  in  this  truly  fine  and 
vigorous  lawn  game,  for  which  we  augur  a  great  future, 
whether  it  purge  itself  of  its  blemishes  or  not,  we  should  at 
least  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  players,  a  few  remedies. 

First,  the  service  might  be  mitigated  by  having  to  pass  over 
a  tape  ten  feet  higK  In  ordinary  games  of  two  on  a  side,  it 
should  fall  into  the  half-court  of  the  player  who  for  the  time 
is  leading  his  side.  This  lead  he  should  lose  and  be  re- 
placed by  his  partner  as  soon  as  he  misses  a  stroke.  The 
leading  player  should  have  power  to  bid  his  partner  back 
him  up  in  the  rear  of  hie  court,  or  go  forward  to  defend  his 
front  as  he  judges  best.  As  regards  the  adverse  side  there 
should  be  no  binding  necessity  for  a  return  to  be  made  by 
one  partner  or  the  other ;  as  regards  the  enemy  they  should 
be  as  one  man,  and  their  tactics  should  be  arranged  between 
themselves  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  their  strength  with- 
out hampering  one  another's  play,  or  either  usurping  more 
than  his  fair  share.  Each 
side  of  the  court  should  be 
divided  into  five,  thus : — A 
court  should  be  composed 
of  three  squares.  Three 
squares  of  twelve  yards 
would  make  the  court  36  yards  long,  and  the  distance  of  the 

gome  of  the  set.  Fifteen  ia  one  stroke  gives  in  each  game.  Half 
thirty  is  alternately  one  stroke  and  two  strokea.  Thirty  is  two  strokes 
in  each  game.  Half  for^  is  two  and  three  atrokea  ftllemately ;  and 
forty  IB  three  strokes  given  in  each  game.  The  openings  are  reckoned 
as  worth  about  half  fifteen  and  a  bisque.  The  side  walls  about  half 
thirty;  half  the  court  about  thirty  ;  and  the  walls  forty ;  though  these 
estimates  will  fluctuate  a  little  in  practice  Bocording  to  Uie  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  players.  If,  for  instance,  the  player  who  gave  the  openingx  were 
specially  strong  in  '  forcing  '  and  his  antagtmist  specially  weak  in  his 
volley,  the  openings  might  make  a  difference  equal  to  giving  fifteen. 
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back  line  to  the  net  eighteen  yards.  Many  country-houses 
have  not  lawns  large  enough  for  this  aize ;  but  the  same  principle 
will  apply  to  squares  of  any  dimensions.  A  convenient  size  is 
three  squares  of  eight  yards,  making  24  the  total  length,  and  12 
from  net  to  hack  line.  Where  there  is  only  room  for  a  court  of 
this  size  we  should  recommend  enclosing  the  ends  of  the  court 
in  two  parentheses  of  wooden  wall  [  [  ].  Even  6  by  18  yards, 
with  walls,  increasing  the  size  of  balls  as  you  diminish  distances, 
inll  make  by  no  means  a  contemptible  game ;  most  adapted, 
however,  for  siogle  matches  of  elderly  men,  boys,  ladies,  and 
learners  generally.  In  grand  matches  of  five  against  five, 
which  would  only  be  played  on  great  occasions  by  picked 
pUyers  in  a  full-sized  court,  thirty-six  yards  long  by  twelve 
wide,  a  permanent  captain  of  each  side  should  be  chosen,  with 
power  to  dispose-his  men  according  to  his  judgment  of  their 
capacities,  and  shift  them  about  to  meet  the  adversary's  play. 
In  such  complete  match,  where  all  the  diviBions  were  fully 
guarded,  the  whole  court  might  be  in  play,  for  service  and 
stroke  ^ke,  each  man  being  responsible  for  a  division ;  and 
the  score  each  individual  won,  or  lost,  being  recorded  to  hie 
credit  or  otherwise,  as  in  a  cricket  match.  The  ball  which  he 
fait  into  the  net  or  beyond  bounds  and  those  which  fell  un- 
toDched,  at  second  bound,  within  his  division,  being  recorded 
against  him,  and  those  he  struck,  and  the  adversary  failed  to 
return,  being  counted  in  his  favour.  Each  player  would  have 
thirty-six  square  yards  to  defend,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fore  man,  who  having  only  to  deal  with  slow  and  feeble  balls, 
which  just  cleared  the  net,  would  be  able  to  manage  a  double 
square  of  6  x  12.  Probably  the  captain  would  take  this  post 
hunself,  as  from  these  high  and  feeble  strokes  much  executtcm 
would  be  done  of  a  difficult  kind  ;  and  he  would  have  to  exer- 
cise a  prompt  discretion  as  to  what  heavy  cuts  he  should  voUey. 
A  captain  who  over-estimated  his  duties  or  his  abilities  m 
this  delicate  matter  would  soon  be  deposed. 

The  mid-right  and  mid-left  would  be  chosen  for  their  halC- 
volleying  powers.  They  would  take  balls  which  passed  the 
fore  man,  but  seemed  too  heavily  cut  to  reach  right  rear  or  left 
rear  under  easier  conditions.  These  last  would  be  chosen  for 
a  well-directed  long  stroke  at  the  bound.  The  whole  ground - 
might  be  guarded,  though  not  so  eSectually,  by  three  on  a  side, 
eaui  player  being  responsible  for  a  double  square.  The  un- 
divided oblong  in  front  being  across,  and  the  other  two  taking 
two  squares  lonptudinally.*     When  only  two  played   on 'a 

*  This  is  probably  a  slmilai  arnmgemeBt  to  that  in  the  game  of 
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ude,  the  foremost  third  should  be  subtracted  from  the  area 
of  play,  and  in  siugle  matches  another  third  sbouJd  be  sub- 
tracted, leaving  only  what  fell  at  second  bound  within  six 
yards  of  the  back  line.  Or,  if  preferred,  in  single  matches 
the  two  squares  of  the  middle  might  only  be  defended,  and 
strokes  falling  at  second  bound  ontdde  their  limits  counted 
Bgainet  the  Btnker. 

In  games  played  for  amusement,  where  the  object  in  view 
is  that  each  player  shall  get  his  fair  share  of  practice,  irrespec- 
tive  of  the  division  of  labour  which  might  conduce  to  the  vic- 
tory of  his  side,  each  player  should  in  succesBion  have  the 
right  of  selecting  his  division  of  the  couil,  and  hold  it  so  long 
as  he  missed  no  stroke.  Supposing  the  tape,  which  yet  remains 
to  be  tried,  prove  so  effectual  in  handicapping  service  as  to 
make  it  ezp^ient,  in  order  not  too  much  to  oppress  the  server 
(who  has  hitherto  been  the  oppressor),  that  service  be  allowed 
perfect  freedom  to  fall  at  random  into  any  part  of  the  whole 
area  under  defence  ;  it  would  soon  become  pretty  well  known 
whereabouts  an  antagonist's  service  habitually  fell,  and  the 
leading  player,  having  his  choice  of  position,  would  usually 
take  the  service.  If  it  be  found  that  even  over  the  high  tape 
the  server  can,  at  plessure,  drop  his  service  into  the  division 
guarded  by  a  weak  player  in  order  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  a 
better  hand,  and  that  he  alters  his  naturally  most  effective 
service  for  this  purpose,  it  will  manifestly  cease  to  be  unfair  to 
confine  service  to  a  definite  division,  and  the  player  whose  turn 
it  is  will  hold  this  division  till  he  misses  a  stroke.  If  one  of 
his  side  miss  a  stroke,  so  that  service  has  to  be  made,  as  it  cer- 
tainly  shonld  be,  from  the  losing  side,  the  leading  player  givea 
it.  Where  there  are  only  two  players  on  a  aide  the  rule  for 
service  is  simple  ;  it  should  always  be  given  by  the  unculpahle 
player  of  the  side  which  has  lost  a  stroke.  In  most  instances 
the  party  which  fails  to  return  a  stroke  has  the  ball  on  its 
side  of  me  net,  so  that  time  is  lost  by  throwing  it  up  for  ser- 
vice at  the  other  end.  By  our  hypothesis  also  service  is  a 
slight  disadvanti^e,  and  should,  along  with  the  trouble  of 
picking  up  the  ball,  devolve  on  the  culpable  side ;  though  the 
service,  wnich  must  always  (and  the  more  handicapped  the 
more  room  for  dexterity)  be  a  leading  function,  should  he  ex- 
ercised by  a  player  who  is  not  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  the 

Trigon,  in  which  it  is  supposed  three  players  on  each  side  stood  in  a 
triangle. 

'  Art  ubi  me  fessum  eol  acrior  ire  Javatum 
Admonuit,  Aigio  campnm  liuumque  trigonem.' 
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stroke  which  has  entaile<l  the  burden  of  service  on  his  aide.  All 
strokes  should  count  except,  as  in  Tennis,  when  both  sides  are 
within  one  stroke  of  the  game — or  fourteen  all.  Then  two  suc- 
cessive strokes  should  be  required  to  win.  Instead  of  crying 
Fourteen  all,  the  terms  of  Tennis  may  as  well  be  adopted,  ana 
Deuce,  Advantage — Deuce,  Advantage,  be  cried  while  strokes 
alternate,  and  the  game  end  when  a  second  stroke  is  won  by  the 
aide  whidi  is  Advantage.  In  Tennis  four  strokes  win  a  game, 
unless  when  the  two  sides  are  three  strokes  all  before  eimer  of 
them  get  a  fourth.  The  same  principle  in  Tennis  is  BometimeB 
applied  to  the  games  of  a  set  as  to  the  strokes  of  a  game ;  when 
both  sides  are  within  one  came  of  the  set, '  advantage  games  * 
are  played ;  that  is,  the  pmyer  who  wins  two  games  running 
wins  the  set.  The  same  method  might  with  perfect  ease  be 
applied  to  Lawn  Tennis.  But  the  more  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  Deuce  Advantage  system  would  be  against  the  weaker. 
The  reason  for  lengthening  the  game  of  racquets  and  fives 
seems  to  have  been  that,  by  some  misunderstanding  of  the  law 
these  minor  games  were  imitating  from  Tennis,  they  made  each 
stroke  follow  the  slow  process  of  decision  which  originally  was 
devised  to  prolong  the  struggle  beyond  the  scope  of  accident, 
when  players  performed  wim  great  equality.  As  we  have  seen 
above,  this  double-distilled  decision,  when  adopted  for  every 
stroke  instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  crowning  stroke  of 
each  game,  became  a  source  of  delay  and  a  means  of  oppres- 
sion. 

Before  we  have  quite  disposed  of  the  game  of  Sphairistik^, 
be  it  observed  that  the  first  idea  of  a  game  similar  to  Tennis, 
but' out  of  a  tennis-court,  is  due  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who 
twenty  years  ago  put  up  a  uet  in  his  gallenf,  aud  played  a 
game  called,  from  hiB  residence,  '  Badminton  Battledore.'  As 
balls  were  found  to  endanger  the  pictures,  a  swift  and  elastic 
shuttle-cock,  with  compressed  feathers  and  weighted  cork,  was 
substituted.  It  was  play  to  take  this  at  the  bound.  The 
Badminton  game  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  having 
reverted  to  a  ball,  was  begianing  to  be  popular,  when  Captain 
Wingfield  introduced  better  weapons  and  a  regular  system  of 
marking  out  the  ground.  He  is  said  to  have  worked  out  his 
system  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  it  is  only  this  last  year  it 
has  been  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  public,  who  seem  tued  of 
the  long  reign  of  Croquet. 

Quite  independent  of  Sphairistik^,  another  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  a  much  more  strictly  analogous  form  of  Tennis  had  simul- 
taneously sprung  up  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  An 
English  gentleman  residing  in  Africa  adapted  the  long  clois- 
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tered  court  of  ao  BDcieot  Moorish  house  to  the  game.  We  quote 
in  his  own  words  the  description  of  his  court  and  the  genesis 
of  its  rules;  but  we  have  seen  the  reproduction  of  it  with 
wooden  walls  on  an  English  lawn,  and  are  bound  to  confess 
that,  though  it  also  has  its  weak  points,  it  is  much  more  closely 
'  modelled  on.its  true  original  than  ie  the  imenclosed  congener. 
'  Uy  court,  when  I  had  squared  off  tbe  two  ends  (where  the  shape 
was  irn^ular)  with  walla  one  brick  thick  and  a  metre  high  (about  3  ft. 
4  in.),  was  only  50  feet  long  and  IS  wide.  I  turned  the  walls  round 
mx  feet  at  the  angles  so  as  to  have  something  like  comers  to  play  into. 
Hy  net  was  3  ft.  high.  My  floor  a  picturesque  hot  unevenly  tiled 
combination  of  red  hexagons  and  green  triangles.  Our  first  trail  was 
the  size  of  a  tennis-ball,  but  the  inequalitjes  of  the  floor  bo  confounded 
its  proper  direction,  that  we  bad  to  enlarge  it.  Four  inches  diameter, 
willi  weight  about  equal  to  a  tennis-ball,  but  much  lighter  in  propor- 
tion to  its  uze,  slower  in  the  air  and  not  much  affected  by  uie  tila- 
joints,  answered  best,  ailer  many  experiments.  Tbe  smaller  the  court 
the  larger  and  slower  must  the  ball  be. 

'  In  the  absence  of  a  penthouse  we  served  by  hand  into  n  square  of 
three  yarda,  the  front  of  which,  produced  on  either  hand,  made  the  play- 
line  at  three  yards  &am  the  net  and  five  from  the  back  wall.  Our 
idea  was  to  make  a  court  with  two  hazard  sides,  and  serve  at  either 
end.  At  first  whoever  had  the  ball  served,  but  the  hall  lay  usually  on 
the  side  which  had  missed  a  stroke.  Only  an  underhand  twist  was  &ir 
service,  though  ladies  and  boys  were  allowed  to  throw.  It  soon  came 
to  be  recognised  that  service  was  a  disadvantage,  and  should  follow  the 
loss  of  a  stroke.  At  first  those  balls  which  cleared  the  net  but  did  not 
go  over  the  play-line  were  counted  /efs.  Then  we  tried  playing  them 
off,  like  hazard-side  chases,  but  finally  we  found  it  caused  more  loss  of 
time  and  exercise  of  memory  than  it  was  worth  ;  and  it  simplified  and 
quickened  the  game  to  count  these  bad,  ^ort  trtrokes  against  the  striker. 
To  encourage  low  play,  it  was  made  to  count  against  tbe  striker  if 
his  ball  bounded  over  the  back  wall.  It  caused  loss  of  time  and  re- 
quired repressing.  StiU  greater  loss  of  time  was  caused  by  the  ball 
going  up  on  to  tiie  roofs  o£  the  cloisters,  which  accordingly  counted 
two  against  the  striker.  For  bats  I  happened  to  have  an  old  tennis 
racket,  by  Case,  of  Hampton  Court,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  making 
another.  We  had  indeed  two  lady's  rackets  of  the  racquet-court  pattern, 
but  found  them  &r  too  feeble.  I  did  not  servilely  imitate  my  "  Cose," 
for  as  we  had  a  larger  and  lighter  ball,  I  thought  a  larger  and  propor- 
tionately lighter  racket  would  be  better,  I  found  nettletree  and  pome- 
granate the  best  woods  for  the  hoop.  My  middle  pieces  I  made  of  oork- 
oafc,  or  walnut,  and  instead  of  carrying  my  hoop  down  on  either  side  to 
the  end  of  the  middle  piece — as  is  usual — I  stopped  the  hoop  in  a  dove- 
tail half-way  down  the  handle ;  so  that  the  farther  end  was  a  solid 
piece  of  hard  wood,  which  when  wcll-sbaped  and  sand-papered,  required 
no  washleather  wrapping  to  make  it  comfortable  to  the  hand.  I  strung 
these  rackets  with  a  round  platted  silk  cord  made  by  the  Moors  for 
braiding  their  vestments.     When  strung  as  tight  as  I  could,  I  saturated 
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this  silk  card  with  Tamiah,  which  botJi  tightened  it  futther,  and  ren- 
dered the  web  proof  against  wet.  Wet  oAen  damages  rackets,  when, 
as  in  Engload,  they  must  often  be  used  on  damp  grass — for  when  the 
saa  IB  off  the  grotmd  the  dew  soon  begins  to  &11.  In  practice  thiB  silk 
wears  greatly  better  than  gut,  which  seems  to  be  prepared  with  glue, 
and  being  twiated,  tears  itself  to  pieces  as  soon  as  an  abrasion  has 
weakened  one  port  more  than  the  rest.  In  England  the  beat  woods  to 
hoop  rackets  are  ash  and  Spanish  chestnut,  which  may  be  got  in  the 
places  where  they  grow  ash  saplings  tor  cask-hoops  and  chestnut  for 
hop-polea.  A  light  racket  for  a  lady  may  be  made  of  hazel  and  wil- 
low. A  lady's  racket  should  be  as  large  as,  but  lighter  than,  a  man's. 
She  does  not  want  to  bit  bo  bard,  but  there  is  no  reason  she  shoidd 
have  less  chance  of  return.  Everybody  who  played  with  my  rackets 
in  the  court  I  set  up  with  wooden  waOs  to  imitate  my  African 
game,  found  them  so  much  easier  to  play  with  that  I  had  to  teach 
an  intelligent  carpenter  *  in  the  nest  village  to  make  iliem  on  my 
model.  To  make  a  racket  you  must  first  cut  out  a  shape  in  indi 
board,  choose  a  good  straight  stick  with  as  few  knots  as  ponible  ; 
strip  and  fine  down  the  thick  end  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  thin 
end,  limber  it  round  your  knee  whUe  it  is  fresh  cut,  and  bend  round 
the  "  shape,"  fetching  in  the  neck  gradually  with  a  blacksmith's  vice, 
which  should  be  guvded  with  wood  eo  as  not  to  bite  too  deep. 
The  hoop  must  be  lefV  on  the  shape  three  or  four  days,  lill  the  sap 
has  dried  out  of  it,  when  it  may  be  fitted  on  a  middle  piece,  glued 
and  riveted.  Any  moderately  handy  man  may  thus  make  himself  a 
racket  of^  what  shape  and  weight  suits  his  hand.  In  stringing,  the 
holes  should  be  bored,  from  the  inside,  in  a  line  as  near  the  face 
as  possible,  getting  suSctent  hold  of  the  wood  by  slanting  down,  so 
that  the  web  is  as  much  as  possible  "a  fleur  de  bois,"  on  the  fore- 
hand aide.  The  backhand  does, not  signify,  it  is  in  the  forehand 
cut  that  the  high  wood  rim  so  often  geta  in  the  way.' 

The  wooden-walled  court,  in  which  we  have  seen  the  African 
game  played,  is  twenty  yards  in  length  and  eight  yards  in 
width.  Eight  by  twenty-four  would  nave  been  Better.  The 
walls  (exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive  in  conBtruction)t 
enclose  an  oblong  or  double  square,  eight  yards  wide  and 
four  yards  deep  at  each  end  of  the  court.  Eaah  right>-hand 
side  wall  has  an  additional  piece  a  yard  long,  turned  out  at  an 
angle  of  45°  to  lepresent  the  tambour,  f  The  walls  are  3  feet 
8  in.  in  height     Each  end  iB  formed  of  four  '  pieces '  1 2  feet 

*  W.  B.  Maslen,  Oystermouth,  Swansea. 

+  The  merit  of  this  simplicity  was  due,  we  were  told,  to  the  design 
of  Mr.  B.  Bncknall,  architect,  the  accomplished  translator  of '  M.  Viollet 
'Le  Due' 

{  We  should,  however,  prefer  keeping  the  tambour  on  the  led,  as  in 
a  tennis-conit,  and  the  inventor,  in  concert  with  us,  recommends  the 
modifications  shown  in  diagram. 
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loBg,  and  the  tambour  piece.  About  five  three-quarter  inch 
boai^  12  feet  long  are  nailed  to  three  L-shaped  bracket  bat- 
treases  to  form  each  piece.  The  buttresses  are  made  of  two 
pieces  of  1^  inch  wood,  4  inches  wide,  nailed  at  right  angles 
and  stayed  tria^ularly  by  two  dovet^ed  struts,  which  both 
tie  and  prop.  Through  the  foot  of  each  buttress,  beyond  the 
Btmte,  Uiero  is  a  hole  through  which  the  wall-piece  is  pegged 
down  to  its  place  on  the  lawn.     The  tambour  piece  has  its 
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boards  at  one  end  nailed  to  a  ledge  ending  in  a  spike,  and  a 
buttress  with  two  pegs,  one  within  and  one  without  the  struts, 
at  its  unattached  end.  The  play-Hne  is  drawn  at  three  yards 
from  the  net  and  seven  yards  from  the  hack  wall.  In  the 
middle,  its  frout,  coinciding  wi^  the  play-line,  is  a  square  of 
three  yards,  into  which  service  delivered  by  hand  must  fall. 

Tliis  hand  service  we  consider  the  main  blemish  of  the  Alii- 
can  game.  First,  because  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  exists 
in  the  older  game  of  PaUone,  it  is  foreign  to  Tennis  and  does 
not  look  welL  Secondly,  because  when  the  server  has  to  re- 
ceive the  return,  he  must  very  rapidly,  afler  delivering  the 
ball)  get  his  hand  to  his  racket,  which  is  puzzling  to  a  player 
at  first.  And  thirdly,  because  the  system  of  having  service 
fall  perpetually  in  one  small  square,  causes  the  gra^  to  be 
much  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  recipient.  The  repbes  to  these 
objections  wei'e,  that  service  from  the  racket  was  found  too 
severe  at  so  short  a  distance ;  for  it  was  vain  to  restrict  what 
could  be  done  with  the  racket  if  you  allowed  its  use.  To 
forbid  cuts  and  twists  made  the  racket  service  easier  than  the 
under-hand  bowling,  which  might  really  be  difficult  if  much 
side  were  put  upon  it  by  friction  of  the  fingers  in  delivery. 
The  inventor  of  the  African  game,  however,  agreed  with  the 
letter  of  the  learned  judge  whom  we  had  consulted  concern- 
ing service,  from  whose  reply  we  have  previously  quoted.  He 
had  not  put  up  the  tape,  because  in  so  short  a  court  (21) 
yards  long),  he  thought  service  by  bnnd  preferable ;   but  if  he 
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enlarged  hie  court  to  tlurt7  yards  he  should  ceirtaitdy  pat  up 
a  tape  at  10  feet  high.  As  to  the  wearing  of  the  grass,  it 
was  intended  to  floor  the  court  with  tiles  or  eement  next  year ; 
and  Mr.  Prince,  of  Prince's  Cluh  Grounds,  had  said  he  should 
have  to  do  the  same,  for  even  in  the  Sphairistikd  system  of 
service,  which  spreads  it  rather  more  into  alternate  sides  of 
the  court,  play  will  predominate  in  some  parts  of  the  court 
go  as  to  wear  threadhare  places  on  the  lawn.  The  appearance 
of  the  walled  court  was  not,  as  vre  had  anticipated,  unoghtly. 
The  bracket  buttresses,  at  regular  distances  along  the  outsides, 
gave  a  businesslike  constructional  solidity  to  its  architecture. 
It  was  whitewashed  and  decorated  on  the  whitewash  with 
broadly  executed  borders  in  distemper.  On  the  side,  in  view 
&cHn  the  windows  of  the  house,  the  panels  between  the  but- 
tresses were  blazoned  with  arms  and  inscribed  with  mottOB 
in  various  languages. 

'  Rete  decet,  non  claustra,  ictu  saperare  pilari  : 
Beticulo  obliquo  vim  modenmte  feri  ; ' 

which  we  venture  to  translate  freely  : — 

'  Over  the  net^  but  not  above  the  walls, 
With  moderation  cut  yout  tennis-ballB.' 

Another, — 

'  NOK  VI,   VIRTUTE   VALEBIS,' 

was,  we  were  told,  the  translation  of  one  in  Arabic  hard  by. 
The  two  tambours  were  filled  with  the  crowned  scutcheon 
of  England.  We  were  informed  the  woodwork  had  cost 
under  8/. ;  a  little  whitewash  and  pigments  in  powder  mixed' 
with  weak  glue  had  done  the  rest. 

In  this  African  court  we  witnessed  a  match  between  two 
gentlemen  and  two  ladies,  both  sides  very  fair  players  accord- 
ni^  to  their  sex ;  but  the  ladies,  as  well  as  being  much  the 
fwrer  players  in  the  obvious  sense,  were  more  above  the  aver- 
se than  the  male  side.  No  numerical  odds  were  given,  but 
toe  gentlemen  gave  tbe  walls  to  the  weaker  sex,  excepting 
the  tambour.  It  made  a  very  pretty  match,  as  all  the  cuts 
had  to  be  short  and  mild,  for  of  course  any  male  stroke  which 
touched  the  walls  counted  against  the  striker.  We  were 
particularly  surprised  by  the  number  of  half  volleys  the  ladies 
Ktomed.  Music  seems  to  educate  the  sense  of  time  which 
is  tiie  important  element  in  the  half  volley.  We  observed, 
on  both  sides,  ibat  much  fewer  balls  than  usual  escaped 
from  the  open  sides,  which  we  attributed  to  there  being  viaible 
ends  and  comers  to  aim  at.     In  open  courts  the   comers 
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should  always  be  marked  by  a  conspicuous  post,  or  if  that 
be  in  the  way,  a  little  white  flag  on  a  light  hazel  twig 
would  do,  and  could  not  impale  anybody  who  fell  on  it. 

We  also  saw  a  single  match  between  men.  The  play  much 
more  closely  resembled  Tennis  proper  than  anything  we  have 
seen  in  open  courts.  One  of  the  players  was  young,  swift  oS 
foot,  and  a  hard  hitter  of  the  racquet  type  ;  the  other  a  gouty 
middle-aged  gentleman  who  had  played  Tennis  in  his  youth. 
In  an  open  court  the  younger,  swifter,  and  more  vehemeait 
player  would  certainly  have  had  the  best  of  it ;  but  the  walla 
brought  a  great  number  of  the  hard  low  strokes  back  to  the 
older  band,  who,  without  much  running  about,  had  time  to  place 
himself,  and  by  judgment  and  skill  demonstrated  that  'the  race 
'  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.'  Some 
pretty  strokes  were  made  oS  the  tambours,  and  we  were,  in 
short',  fully  convinced  and  persuaded  that  wherever  there  is 
not  room  for  a  court  at  least  30  yards  in  length  and  10  yards 
in  breadth,  walls  are  almost  indispensable  to  give  proper  scope 
for  a  free  stroke  of  the  true  sort.  The  walls  oeing  as  high  aa 
the  battery  of  a  tennis-court,  catch  and  contain  all  the  low- 
skimming  comer-play  which  makes  the  cream  of  the  original 
game.  The  play  in  the  open  courts  seems  very  poor  and 
monotonous  after  all  the  varieties  of  return  which  side  and 
back  walls  multiply  almost  to  infinity.  From  every  stroke 
counting,  and  the  quick  recovery  of  the  balls  (whose  continual 
escape  IS  a  fertile  source  of  delay  in  the  open  game),  this 
seemed  to  move  with  wonderful  briskness.  The  ball  was  served 
&om  the  side  where  it  fell.  No  player,  in  the  four-matches, 
suffered  by  the  fault  of  his  partner,  each  player  in  torn  holding 
the  lead,  and  defending  two-thirds  of  the  court  till  he  miss^ 
s  stroke.  Sometimes  ladies  were  allowed  two  innings  by  a 
male  partner  whose  superior  play  required  toning  down  to 
the  level  of  two  feebler  antagonists.  In  a  single  match  between 
ladies  we  saw  many  balls  judged,  waited  for,  and  taken  fnnn 
the  hack  wall,  and  some  few  ii-om  the  side  walls ;  the  swift 
glancing  balls  being  of  course  much  more  difficult  than  the 
direct  and  comparatively  slow  rebound.  There  were  open 
courts  in  the  neighbourhood  on  much  larger  and  finer  lawns, 
but  practically  the  play  of  the  neighbourhood  gathered  to  the 
smaller  court  with  walls,  and  fell  into  the  code  of  the  A&ican 
game.  The  neat  light  "Woolwich  rackets  too  were  soon  dis- 
carded for  local  imitations  of  the  African  bat  with  varnished 
silken  strings  which  defied  the  dew  and  contained  space  enough 
to  manipulate  the  species  oifoUieulut  used  on  wet  grass.  The 
ladies  like  this  folliculns,  an  indis-rabfoer  hall,  fotir  inches  in 
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diameter,  not  very  tightly  inflated,  better  than  the  regular  ball 
of  tlic  court.  This  was  the  common  apfaairistike  ball  wound 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick  with  knitting  wool  and  covered  with 
wasbleather.  For  serious  play  the  heavier  and  lees  elastic 
ball  was  better  while  the  grass  waa  dry  ;  but  when  dew  began 
to  fall  the  weight  increased,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  a  proper 
india-rubber  ball,  weighing  2^  oz.,  and  3^  inches  in  diameter, 
of  regular  and  not  too  great  elasticity,  should  be  manufactured 
for  the  game.  It  should  be  of  thick  enough  caoutchouc  to 
depend  on  the  strength  of  its  shell,  without  confining  the  air 
inside,  which  gives  too  great  spring.  Moreover  play  soon 
bursts  these  india-rubber  bubbles,  which  are,  besides,  too  light. 
A  small  thick-skinned  ball  with  a  hole  in  it,  exists,  and  shows 
that  one  of  the  right  size  and  weight  might  be  made  on  the 
same  principle. 

The  best  rackets  we  have  seen  for  saJe  were  at  Frenche's 
in  Churton  Street.  They  were  made  in  France  and  prettily 
inlaid,  well  shaped,  well  crooked,  and  well  balanced :  doubt- 
less by  a  hand  accustomed  to  manufacture  for  the  tennis-coiurt. 
The  racquet-racket  makers  are  said  to  be  impenetrably  uncon- 
vinceable  that  their  old  poached  egg-spoon  form  must  be 
modified  ;  and  when  they  concede  a  pomt  to  urgent  entreaties 
they  do  so  without  faith  and  under  protest.  We  have  seen 
nothing  so  businesslike  as  the  African  model,  of  which  Messrs. 
Prince,  and  Frenche  have  taken  patterns.  They  both  selectedj 
however,  out  of  the  five  samples  of  the  amateur  maker,  his  first, 
and  not,  according  to  his  own  view,  his  most  efficient  weapon, 
which  the  coun^  carpenter  alone  has  imitated.  It  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  better  racket  than  anything  yet 
made  may  not  be  made  of  steel.  Strength  and  elasticity 
enough  mieht  probably  be  got  within  the  weight,  and  a  steel 
hoop  would  leave  the  silken  web  almost  free  of  the  rim-im- 
pedunent,  which  in  strong  wooden  rackets  unintelligently 
made,  is  an  exasperating  oar  to  execution  in  cutting  and 
twisting. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  boys  would  do  well  to  leam  to 
make  their  own  rackets,  which  would  not  require  any  super- 
puerile  amount  of  strength  and  intelligence.  Every  school 
should  have  a  workshop  to  encourage  such  work  as  con- 
ducing to  the  appliances  of  play  would  count  as  play  itself, 
and  have  the  effect  of  play  as  being  a  thorough  change  from 
school  work.  All  avaiUible  space  in  courtyards  of  school 
buildings  should  be  utilised  for  graduated  practice  in  ball-play, 
beginning  with  the  simpler  forms  of  hand  fives  and  advancing, 
through  uie  wooden  spring  bat,  to  racquet-play  and  as  near  an 
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approach  to  tennis  as  there  is  room  for.  The  uneaclosed 
game  is  excellent  for  violent  exercise,  and  twenty  minutes  of 
it  would  go  as  far  in  recreation  as  a  whole  afternoon  employed 
in  the  milder  functions  of  cricket,  which  is  far  too  intermittent 
in  its  employment  to  be  otlier  than  a  holiday  sport.  We 
Tecommend  to  the  teachers  for  their  leisure  reading  the  cloud 
of  references  they  will  find  iu  the  notices  of  Becker,  Krause, 
and  Burette  on  the  ball-play  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Much  light  remains  yet  to  be  thrown  ou  the  exact  methods  of 
the  old  games,  which  must  have  been  reduced  to  a  very 
definite  science  in  days  when  every  gymnasium  had  its  aifiaiptv- 
T^piov  or  aifMupiarpa,  a  special  place  for  the 
'Pilavelox, 
Molliter  auaterum  studio  fallente  laborem,' 
when  the  spharistcrium  was  ruled  by  a  sphEeristtcus  whose 
attributes  should  constitute  him*  evpvdpos,  ivay^fuai/,  svvKOTrot, 
hrlffKenrat,  ivrovos ;  '  well  cadenced,  graceful,  keen  eyed,  sure 

*  of  aim,  well  spoken.'  Such  perhaps  was  Aristonicus  the 
Carystian,  a^itupia^ucos  to  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  the 
Atheniana  honoured  with  citizensliip. 

The  wholesome  habit  of  daily  exercise  which  the  boys  of 
old  learned  to  love  from  this  accomplished  sort  of  functionary, 
was  BO  engrained  in  their  lives  that  as  they  grew  old  (so 
Suetonius  relates  of  Augustus)  the  pila  turned  to  follis  in  their 
handB.t 

'  Among  the  Bomans,'  says  Krause, '  in  the  Republican  as 

*  well  as  Imperial  days,  ball-play  was  universally  delighted  in, 
'  even  more  as  a  health-giving  mauly  recreation,  than  ae  a 

*  puerile  sport.  Cato  the  Elder  played  at  pila  in  the  Campus 
'  MarUus  on  the  very  day  he  had  been  accepted  as  a  candidate 
'  for  the  Consulate.' 

•  PoUux,  is.  107.  • 

\  With  tlie  BouuiDB,  however,  the  Pilicrepua  seems  to  have  degene- 
rated Bomewbat  from  the  profeesorinl  characttrr,  and  to  have  become 
more  of  a  marker,  Seneca,  lodging  in  the  Hotel  dcs  Baine  at  Bais, 
complains  among  other  noises  disturbing  hie  epistle,  '  8i  vero  Pili- 
'  crepuB  BUperrenerit  et  numerare  Cteperit  pilas,' — Pilicrepns  seems  to 
mean  '  ball-crier  '  or  '  ball- counter,'  in  the  sense  where  '  qui  crepet 

*  Buieoloa  '  means  '  he  who  counts  (with  a  cliink)  his  gold  pieces,'  and 
'  neqne  ego  leges  crepo,'  '  nor  am  I  a  law-cracker.'  And  the  statue  to 
tlie  old  wag  Ursus  Togatus,  '  senem  hilarem  joco«um  pilicrepum 
'  Bcholasticum  qui  vicit  omnes  antecessorea  buds,'  seems  to  have  beea 
pat  up  rather  as  a  standing  joke  than  in  tho  Berious  spirit  in  whiclk 
Florence  recorded  the  prowess  of  Bamius. 
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Art,  IV. — 1.  Soffffio  delle  Opere  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  con 
veati-qnattro  Tavole  fotoKtogrqficke  di  Seritture  e  Disegni, 
tratti  del  Codire  Atiantica.  Milano  :  1872.  Edizione  di  300 
EzempIarL 

2,  Micful  Ange,  Leonard  de  Vinci,  Raphael.  Par  Chables 
Clement  ;  avec  u»e  etude  sur  fart  en  Italie,  avant  le  X  VT"^ 
SiicU.     Paris:   1861. 

3.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  his  Works;  consisting  of  ^  Life  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Heaton  ;  An 
Essay  on  his  Scientific  and  Literary  Works,  by  Chakles 
Cheistopher  Black,  M.A. ;  and  An  Account  of  his  most 
important  Paintings,     LondoD:   1874. 

TyHAT  history  is  there  of  Christian  times  which  presents 
such  endless  sources  of  thought  to  the  philosopher,  such 
glorious  Tisions  of  art  and  beauty  to  the  man  of  taste,  such 
moumJiil  wonderment  to  the  moralist,  such  insoluble  enigmas 
to  sll,  as  the  history  of  Italy  towards  the  end  of  Ihe  fiflxeath 
and  during  the  sixteenth  centuries  ?  Seen  by  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent times,  there  is  nothing  so  astonishing  as  the  glory  of 
her  apogee  but  the  completeueas  of  her  eclipse— aa  the  pride 
of  her  height  but  the  humiliation  of  her  fall — as  the  splendour 
of  one  side  of  the  picture  but  the  darkness  of  its  reverse.  The 
lowness  of  the  level  at  which  she  lay — attractive  only  to  friend 
and  foe,  to  spoiler  and  admirer,  for  the  trophies  of  her  past — 
receiving  even  in  our  own  time  the  most  contemptuous  appel- 
lation ft  country  can  bear,  that  of '  a  mere  geographical  expres- 
•  uon ' — this  was  a  stem  and  unmistakeable  fact  which  endured 
for  fully  three  centuries.  All  inquiry,  therelbre,  resolves  itself  ' 
into  the  question  of  the  soundness  of  her  immediately  previous 
prosperity ;  and  do  one  can  pursue  the  lives  and  careers  of  any 
of  her  grand  and  gifted  cluldren  within  that  epoch  without 
perceiving  at  every  turn  the  deep  hollowness  which  underlay 
the  lovely  land  at  the  very  time  when  its  surface  was  most 
brilliant.  The  reasons  for  such  corruption  and  collapse  were 
doubtless  owing  mainly  to  the  virtual  absence  of  the  vital 
functions  of  a  nation's  health,  and  to  the  interruption  of  such 
as  had  supplied  their  place.  For  that  consciousness  of  a  com- 
mon country  which  the  word  '  nation '  implies  had  never  been  in 
one  sense  the  bond  of  the  Italian  race ;  while,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  local  independence  which 
had  ensured  the  prosperity  of  her  small  states  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing extinguished.  Small  republics,  however  internally  wise  and 
aecore  for  a  period,  had  never  formed  a  nation ;  and,  as  the 
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stronger  coveted  and  obtained  dominion  over  the  weaker — as 
Florence  over  Pisa — and  they  in  their  turn  yielded  to  OBurperB 
from  within  or  without,  the  conception  of  a  common  patriotism, 
aa  of  a  common  strength,  ceased  even  on  thia  limited  scale  to 
exiaL  That  a.  sturdy  patriotism  still  survived  in  a  few  lofty 
minda  who  struggled  and  suffered  in  vain~a  line  never  ex- 
tinct even  in  her  darkest  hours—is  one  of  the  most  touching 
features  of  this  period  of  degradation.  But  the  immediate 
and  most  mournful  sign  of  the  decay  of '  rich  and  royal  Italy ' 
wan  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  her  children  ceased  not  to  be 
gay  and  happy  even  in  her  bondage.  Nothing  strikes  us  more 
than  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  activity  of  art  and  letters 
at  a  time  and  under  conditions  which  must  have  filled  a  loyal 
and  thoughtful  heart  with  the  gravest  forebodings.  For  while 
the  soil  of  Italy  can  produce,  as  it  has  never  ceased  to  do,  tlie 
noblest  and  most  vigorous  specimens  of  the  human  plant,  ber 
sun  has  also  fostered  the  most  poisonous  and  ephemer^.  Bond- 
age, dependence,  and  servility  are  as  potent  for  the  developement 
of  evil  as  libertyfor  that  of  good.  If  we  can, imagine  the  light 
of  our  English  freedom  suddenly  quenched,  no  result  would 
be  sadder  to  behold  than  the  number  and  the  class  of  minds 
who  would  accommodate  themselves  to  the  degrading  condi- 
tions, and  find,  as  the  Italians  did,  some  congenial  sunshine  to 
live  and  flourish,  to  bask  and  buzz  in.  It  is  indeed  but  just 
to  the  Italian  race  to  confess — what  was  evident  to  many  even 
before  their  present  revival,  and  will  not  be  disputed  now — 
that  any  other  European  nation,  once  fallen  so  low,  would 
have  exhibited  greater  brutalisation  of  life  and  manners,  though 
not  perhaps  the  aame  effeminacy  and  demoralisation. 

There  were,  however,  secondary  reasons  for  the  indifference 
with  which,  towards  the  close  of  Uie  fifteenth  century,  signs  of 
approaching  evil  were  regarded — and  reasons  more  immediately 
perceptible  and  traceable.  These  lay  partially  in  the  nature 
of  the  letters  then  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  the  exclusive  in- 
terest with  which  they  were  pursued.  The  brilliant  epoch  of 
the  study  of  classic  authors  which  ensued  on  the  dispersion  of 
ancient  manuscripts  in  Italy,  consequent  on  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks  (1453) ;  the  ardour  with  which  the 
varioos  centres  of  Italy  and  her  most  learned  men  vied  with 
each  other  in  classic  interpretation  and  research — all  tliis, 
further  promoted  by  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
huled  at  the  time  by  some  thoughtful  minds  as  an  antidote  to 
tlie  prevailing  ambition,  profligacy,  and  avarice,  had  its  deeply 
injurious  ofiect  on  what  we  should  now  call  the  public  welfare 
— the  remedy  ultimately  aggravating  the  disease.     Without 
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de  acrive  principle  of  national  and  poUtical  life  such  Btudies 
were  entranciiig  and  benumbing,  like  the  paradise  of  the 
lotufr-eaters.  Men  occupied  with  disputes  and  discussions, 
however  polite  and  graceful,  on  the  literature  of  a  dead  Past, 
were  readily  diverted  from  the  questions  of  a  living  Present. 
Minds  absorbed  in  the  restoration  of  ancient  letters,  and  in 
the  fancied  revival  of  a  Platonic  philosophy,  were  least  likely 
to  miss  the  atmosphere  of  political  liberty  ot  of  religious  con- 
sistency. Palaces  and  gardens  were  used  as  places  of  debate 
on  questions  in  which  we  now  fail  to  see  any  practical  uti- 
lity. •  Accademie '  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  unpro- 
ductive  pedantries  were  the  consequence  of  such  Academies. 
A  fictitious  activity  and  real  license  in  topica  worthless  to  a 
state  took  the  place  of  all  higher  exercise  of  freedom,  and 
the  literary  erudition  which  raised  more  than  one  Pontiff  to 
the  Papal  throne  has  hai'dly  bequeathed  a  thought  beneficial 
to  the  human  race.  '  Beaucoup  de  beaux  ouvrages,  et  pea 
'  de  belles  actions  illustralent  I'ltalie :  et  tandis  qu'on  trou- 
*  vait  chez  lea  ^rudits  tant  d'ardeur  et  de  perseverance  dans 
'  le  travail,  on  trouvait  pen  de  caractdre  chez  les  magistrats, 
'  peu  de  courage  chez  les  guerriers,  peu  de  patriotiame  chez  les 
'  ri  toy  ens.'  • 

There  was  one  great  reality,  however,  surviving  all  those  by 
which  Italy  had  led  the  van  before  every  other  nation  in 
Europe — a  reality  never  more  grand  and  splendid  than  at  the 
period  we  are  considering — which  has  bequeathed  monuments 
of  national  genius  unequalled  since,  and  in  virtue  of  which  she 
remains  a  lawgiver  to  the  present  day.  This  reality  was  her 
Art  In  this  form  of  national  life  Italy  continued,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  a  great  country,  and 
her  artists  true  patriots,  for  they  endowed  her  with  that  which 
must  ever  excite  the  emulation  and  admiration  of  all  really  refined 
peoples.  No  careers  more  surely  reflect  the  salient  character- 
istics and  social  standards  of  a  race  than  those  of  the  children 
(^  Art.  The  painter  is  himself  an  <^et  de  luxe.  He  germi- 
nates— a  divinely  dropt  seed— only  where  the  soil  has  ripened 
into  the  requisite  richness  to  bear  him.  He  is  a  superfluity 
which  thrives  only  where  there  is  the  demand,  no  matter  what 
its  nature — superstition,  variety,  or  taste — for  the  fruits  of  bis 
penciL  He  flourishes  finally  in  courts  and  high  places  only 
vhwe  society  has  reached  that  culmination  of  a  real  or  seeming 
prosperity,  when  the  great  and  wealthy  of  the  earth,  sated  wiw 
or  secure  of  other  pleasures,  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  grasp 

*  Sumondi'B  '  lUpubliquea  Italiennea  du  Moyen  Age,'  vol.  v.  p.  290. 

^- t,ooglc 
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those  intellectual  excitemcnta  to  which  genius  alone  can  min- 
uter. The  painter,  therefore,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sare 
thermometer  of  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathes ;  but  he 
lives,  or  cau  live,  in  an  atmosphere  where  higher  things  are 
stifled.  For  his  inspiration  is  not  injured  by  causes  which 
mortally  affect  the  man  of  moral  or  patriotic  aima.  Certain 
conditions  there  are  which  minister  to  his  vocation ;  and  these 
conditions,  viz.  a  glorious  climate,  noble  types  in  man  and 
nature,  a  sensuous  worship,  and  a  luxurious  society,  no  country 
ever  possessed  in  greater  perfection  than  the  Italy  of  the 
cinque  cento. 

From  Science,  in  the  higher  sense,  the  Italian  painter  had 
no  rivalry  to  fear.  May  it  not  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
the  Church  which  utilises  Art  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  extent 
employed  fay  the  Papal  hierarchy,  will  never  tolerate  the 
sterner  sister  ?  Such  science  as  would  help  to  destroy  life,  ot 
animate  an  automaton,  was  readily  welcomed,  but  he  who  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  the  earth  revolved  on  her  axis,  and  he  who 
denounced  the  sale  of  indulgences,  stood  in  the  same  con- 
demned category  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  grave  mistake  to  infer  that  Italian 
art  in  the  person  of  her  votaries  received  the  same  tribute  of 
real  respect  and  sympathy  now  paid  to  artists  in  our  less  gifted 
times — a  tribute  becoming  perhaps  both  indiscriminate  and 
excessive,  paid  rather  to  uie  inteUectaal  rank  with  which  the 
great  Italian  masters  have  endowed  the  idea  of  the' painter's 
Tocalion  than  to  the  real  value  of  the  work.  Partaking  of  the 
condition  of  a  labourer  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  the  artist 
of  the  6fteenth  century  was,  in  that  capacity,  equally  con- 
trolled and  dictated  to.  High-Sown  conceptions  of  the  defer- 
ence paid  to  the  painter,  to  his  sensitive  nature  and  capricious 
inspiration,  are  soon  overturned  if  we  examine  the  estimatee 
and  contracts  between  himself  and  the  chapters  of  churches  and 
superiors  of  convents,  little  differing  in  rigoi-ous  matter-of- 
fact  stipulations  from  those  we  nowadays  conclude  with  car- 
penter or  mason.  Nor  was  an  appeal  to  taste  so  much  as  an 
item  in  the  bargain,  for  the  gratification  of  taste  was  neither 
the  object  of  the  Church  nor  the  requirement  of  the  Faithful. 
Such  '  opinions  of  the  Press,'  too,  as  existed  at  the  time  were 
not  calculated  to  enlighten  or  encourage  the  man  of  acutely 
sensitive  calibre.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  writings  more 
dull  and  pedantic  and  less  cognisant  of  the  real  philosophy  and 
true  sphere  of  art  than  those  which  were  penned  in  presence  of 
the  best  glories  of  the  cinque  cento.  No  Italian  work,  indeed, 
has  descended  to  us  of  the  slightest  value  to  the  paintfr,  as  dis- 
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tingiiiahed  from  the  mere  historical  atudent  of  art,  excepting 
always '  Vasari'a  Lives,'  which,  however  inaccurate  and  puerile, 
have  sometimes  the  value  of  a  genuinely  professional  critii;iBm. 

In  all  this  there  was  the  greater  proof  of  the  genius  of  the 
artist  and  of  the  triumph  of  Art — too  healthy  in  her  inatincte  and 
certain  in  her  processes  to  be  affected  by  conditions,  however 
unsympathetic,  tyrannical,  and  even  prohibitory  they  would 
now  be  prononnced.  Our  modem  standard,  therefore,  of  the 
claims  of  the  craft  to  peculiar  exemptions  and  privileges  suffers 
great  change  when  we  track  the  course  of  Ituian  art  from  its 
rise  to  its  culmination.  First,  hailed  as  a  new  wonder  which 
the  vulgar  and  marvel-loving  ran  in  crowds  to  see ;  then  em- 
ployed and  incorporated  as  a  regular  handicraft  in  the  service 
of  the  Church ;  next  exalted  or  neglected,  competed  for  or 
dismissed,  petted  or  insulted,  as  the  whim,  vanitr,  superstition, 
or  intrigue,  full  or  empty  exchequer,  of  pontiff  or  prince  dic- 
tated ;  her  own  children,  meanwhile,  partaking  of  all  the 
complexion  of  the  period — a  race  glorious  and  gined,  yet  most 
of  them  what  we  now  feel  to  be  creatures  of  childish  habits — 
with  the  passions  of  men  and  the  follies  of  children — fighting 
and  quarrelling,  maiming  and  murdering,  destroyiqg  their  own 
works  from  pique,  and  tneir  neighbours'  from  jealousy, — Art, 
for  all  that,  is  seen  to  hold  on  her  course  unfaltering ;  never 
making  a  false  step,  never  undoing  what  she  had  once  done ; 
till  who  shall  say  what  agencies  could  then  have  retarded  her, 
and  what  would  since  have  restored  her ;  whence  she  comes, 
and  why  she  goes  ? 

Three  great  men  in  Italy  stood  highest  in  the  ranks  of  art 
at  the  highest  time  of  her  seeming  greatness ;  closely  connected 
in  experience,  widely  separated  in  individual  character,  each 
showing  in  various  degrees  the  extraordinary  gifbs  which,  iu 
some  form,  have  never  died  out  from  the  Italian  race — all 
equally  affected  by  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  age ;  all 
'  mighty  men.'  These  three  were  Leonardo  da  Viuci,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael.  To  be  a  great  artist  was  by  that  time 
a  passport  both  to  employment  nnd  to  popularity.  The  world 
had  then  b^un  to  seek  them  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
their  art.  Society  had  reached  that  intellectual  point  when 
genius  is  not  only  patronised  but  lionised.  No  one  of  these 
three  great  men  was  bound  by  convent  rules  or  fettered  by 
partnerships ;  each  stood  individual  and  alone,  though  drawing 
numbers  round  himself.  The  outline  of  their  characters,  there- 
fore, is  lost  in  no  common  ground ;  and  no  thread  of  history  is 
more  trustworthy  to  follow  than  the  lives  and  fates  of  such 
men.      Two  of  them,  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo,  were 
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before  and  beyond  their  age — the  one  intellectaally,  the  other 
morally ;  while  Bapbael  in  both  reapecte  stood  on  a  par  with  it. 
Leonardo  and  Raphael  were  men  of  the  world,  Buppfe,  courtieiv 
like,  swimming  with  the  stream ;  Michael  Angelo  was  stem 
and  upright,  and  always  in  conflict  with  it.  Leonardo  was  the 
great^  genius  ;  Michael  Angelo  the  nobler  spirit ;  Kaphael  the 
happier  man.  Of  one  so  sympathetic  and  successful  as  Raphael 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  telling  outline.  Misfortune  did  not  try 
him,  success  did  not  spoil  him,  length  of  life  did  not  weary  him ; 
accordingly  the  coui'se  of  the  man  and  the  painter  presents  that 
smoothneES  on  which  the  moralist  can  lay  little  hold.  Leonardo's 
gifts  were  so  incredibly  numerous  and  varied  as  to  hinder  the 
developement  of  bis  career  in  any  one  of  them ;  he  was  also 
fastidious,  procrastinating,  and  apparently  unconscientious ; 
and  never  was  so  lofty  a  fame  in  art  maintained  by  works  so 
few,  so  ruined,  and  so  uncertain  as  those  he  has  left  behind 
him.  Michael  Angelo  was  the  impersonation  of  laboriousness 
and  conscientiousness,  but  his  time  and  bis  genius  were  wasted 
by  the  authority  of  ignorance  and  caprice ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  perseverance  of  an  honest  purpose,  the  energy  of  a  great 
mind,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  long  life  that  he  accomplished 
the  stupendous  monuments  that  immortalise  him.  As  to  Ra- 
phael, the  number  of  his  creations  as  compared  with  the  short- 
ness of  his  career  are  such  as  lead  us  to  infer  that  equal  facility 
and  perfection  of  production  were  never  compatible  before  or 
since.  Leonardo  worked  slowly;  Michael  Angelo  furiously;  of 
Raphael's  mode  of  labour  we  can  only  be  sure  that  it  was  a 
delight  to  him.  In  character  of  art  Leonardo  and  Michael 
Angelo  were  both  strictly  new ;    Raphael  not  so  new  as  so 

Ejnect.  Finally,  their  portraits  are  the  types  of  the  men. 
eonardo,  handsome  and  high-bred,  with  an  Italian's  dignity, 
but  a  courtier's  mask ;  Raphael,  young,  beautiful,  and  un- 
ruffled ;  Michael  Angela's,  the  moumfuUest  countenance  we 
can  look  upon. 

We  select  for  brief  analysis  the  earlier  and  foremost  of  the 
three,  the  man  of  the  '  natura  incontentabite,'  as  termed  by  his 
biographer  Manzi,  '  the  first  name  of  the  fifteenth  century,' 
according  to  Hallam.  Hitherto  the  life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
has  inspired  the  sense  of  a  subject  worn  threadbare  equally 
&oin  lack  of  material  and  from  reiteration.  What  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  is  atiU  uncertain.  Meanwhile  there  is  a 
growing  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  all  he  thought  as 
well  as  did,  and  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  systematic  study 
of  his  multiform  remains.    In  the  present  feeling  of  the  Italian 
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people  the  viDdicadon  of  Leonardo's  manysidedness,  aod  (in  the 
Eenee  of  the  world's  age)  precocity  of  intellectual  power,  stands 
on  the  same  level  with  their  interest  in  the  approaching  publica- 
tion of  Michael  Angelo's  letters.  On  occasion  of  the  inauguratioa 
of  the  monoment  erected  to  him  at  Milan,  and  of  the  exhibitioQ 
of  works  of  the  Leonardesque  school  in  1872,  the  Goremment 
of  Italy  published  the  fine  work  which  heads  this  article,  and 
of  which  oidy  three  hundred  copies  were  printed.  It  has  been 
edited  by  a  commission,  with  Count  Belgiogoeo  at  the  head,  and 
contains  expositions  of  the  great  master's  varied  forms  of  art, 
science,  and  literature, by  competent  bands;  with  photographs, 
the  size  of  tlie  originals,  from  sketches  of  various  kinds,  and 
especially  from  his  magnificent  hydraulic  drawings.  These  are 
11  selected  from   the  enormous  volume  called   the  '  Codice 

Atlantico  '  *  preserved  in  the  Ambrogian  Library.  For  the 
present  the  Iti^ian  Government  have  made  no  demand  for  the 
restitution  of  twelve  volumes  of  Leonardo's  MSS.  detained  by 
the  Freoch,  or  rather  neglected  to  be  claimed  by  the  Anstriana, 
in  1815,  and  still  in  the  library  of  the  Institut  at  Paris ;  but 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  Leonardo's  labours  these  are 
indispensable;  and  the  time  may  be  anticipated  when  their 
reinstatement  in  the  Ambrogian  Library  will  do  honour  to  the 
more  enlightened  sentiments  of  the  French  Government. 

An  English  work  also  has  been  recently  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Heaton,  who  has  collated  with  much  pains  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  published  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  great  master ;  in- 
cluding, it  must  be  owned,  anecdotes  and  conclusions  long 
disproved,  and  lacking  also  the  discriminating  criticism  requi- 
site in  such  an  undertaking. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  came  into  the  world  close  upon  the  time 
when  Fra  Angelico  left  it.  The  art  that  one  took  up  is 
curious  to  compare  with  that  the  other  laid  down ;  yet,  in  one 
sense,  the  younger  painter  was  the  natural  heir  to  the  elder ; 
for  Fra  Angelico  was  the  first  to  develope  that  quality  in  art — 
expression — which  Leonardo  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection. 
Leonardo  was  illegitimate  and  left-handed,  but  neither  proved 
a  bar  to  his  progress,  either  sinister  or  otherwise.  He  was 
bom  in  1452,  at  Vinci,  in  the  Val  d'Arno,  when  his  father, 
Piero  de  Vinci,  was  twenty-five  years  of  age;  who  in  the 
ume  year  married  the  first  of  his  four  wives,  not  one  of  whom 
was  ^e  mother  of  Leonardo, — a  certain  Caterina,  aflemrards 

*  So  caUed  from  the  size  of  the  paper  on  which  the  MSS.  and 
dnwings  are  mounted — Carta  Atlaatica— correiponding  with  our  im- 
perial foiio. 
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married  to  Accattsbriga  di  Fiero  della  Vacca,  also  of  Vinci. 
Fiero  da  Vinci  had  no  children  by. his  first  two  wives,  hut  a 
numerous  family — eight  sons  and  three  daughters — by  his 
third  and  fourth  wives,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a  daughter,  was  not 
born  till  1476,  When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Heaton,  like  most  of 
her  forerunners  on  this  topic,  dwells  on  the  fact  of  Leonardo's 
being  educated  in  his  father's  family  on  a  level  in  point  of 
affection  and  advantages  with  the  legitdmate  offspring,  she 
overlooks  the  chronology  she  has  herself  supplied,  which  showB 
us  that  Leonardo  was  well  flown  from  the  parent  nest  by  the 
time  the  others  began  to  occupy  it,  being  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  before  his  eldest  half-brother,  Giuliano — bom  1479 — 
appeared  on  the  scene.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
so  long  an  only  child  in  bis  father's  house,  and  illegitimacy,  as 
is  weLL  known,  then  no  brand,  he  should  have  received  tiiat 
nurture  and  education  which  his  abilities  warranted.  For  the 
youthful  promise  of  such  genius  could  admit  of  no  mistake. 
The  inquiring  mind  which  stamps  the  future  man  of  science — 
the  observing  eye  which  heralds  proficiency  in  art — the  mathe- 
matical and  logical  head,  indispensable  for  the  natural  philoso- 
pher ;  in  all  these — -unlike  the  poetic,  dreamy  temperament  whioli 
oflen  lies  dormant,  and  apparently  doll,  in  early  years — the  boy 
we  may  be  sure  was  father  of  the  man.  To  his  exceptional  mental 
giAs  were  further  added  a  splendid  person,  activity  and  ardour 
in  every  manly  sport — the  varied  accomplishments  of  a  dancer,  a 
musician,  an  improvisatore,  and  a  poet — with  a  spirit  which  de- 
lighted in  mastering  the  wildest  horse,  and  a  strength  that  could 
bend  the  animal's  shoe.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  love 
of  natnral  science  did  not  predominate  in  the  restless  young 
brain — whether  a  chemist's  laboratory,  or  an  engineer's  o£Sce, 
would  not  nowadays  have  received  him.  But  the  world  was 
then  in  the  infancy  of  science ;  it  was  in  the  maturity  of  art. 
Science  was  then  a  suspicious  occupation ;  art,  a  profitable  one ; 
and  the  art  of  that  time  covered  a  far  greater  area  of  intel- 
lectual ground  than  it  does  now.  At  all  events,  the  &ther 
showed  his  discrimination  by  apprenticing  the  young  lad  to 
the  distinguished  Florentine  artist,  Andrea  Cione,  called 
Verocchio. 

It  has  been  usual  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  this  master  in 
order,  unnecessarily,  to  exalt  that  of  his  scholar.  But  the 
familiar  appellation  of  '  Verocchio,''  or  the  true  eye,  implies  that 
quality  for  which  Leonardo  became  most  famed,  and  which  it 
is  fair  to  believe  the  teacher  contributed  to  form.  In  other 
respects,  too,  Verocchio  occupies  that  stage  which  led  upwards 
to  Leonardo.    He  was  not  only  sculptor,  goldsmith,  carver,  and 
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painter,  but  also  a  etudent  of  perspective  and  a  musician. 
Such  pictures  as  he  may  have  left  are  merged  doubtless  in  the 
commoa  character  of  the  school,  while  his  drawings  are  diffi- 
cult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  Leonardo  himself.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  acquirements  his  nature  was  gracious  and  noble. 
For  no  tribute  bears  less  the  stamp  of  the  mere  flattery  of  the 
»sfi,  than  that  paid  to  faim  by  Giovanni  Santi,  father  of  Raphael, 
in  hu '  Ctonaca.' 

'  n  chiaro  fonte 

D'umanitate  e  innata  gentilezza, 

Che  alia  pittuia,  e  alia  scultura  k  un  ponte 

Sopni  del  qnal  ai  paasa  cum  destrezza, 

Sico  Ahdrea  da  Verocchio.' 

A  man  of  this  order  was  not  likely  to  forswear  the  art  of 
pahiting  because  a  young  pupil  promised  to  excel  him,  Vasari's 
etory  to  this  effect  has  iJso  that  stamp  of  puerile  gossip,  which 
^rows  a  doubt  on  many  of  his  statement,  and  distinguishes 
those  which  have  at  present  been  proved  to  be  untrue.  Were 
it  not  that  the  figure  of  the  angel  in  the  '  Baptism,'  by  Veroc- 
chio,  reported  to  be  by  the  hand  of  the  young  Leonardo,  differs 
somewhat  in  technical  execution  from  the  rest,  its  superior 
attractiveness,  considering  the  damaged  state  of  the  whole, 
would  hardly  sustain  the  assertion  of  a  different  pencil.  It  is 
also  now  known  that  Leonardo  remained  in  Verocchio's  studio 
till  he  was  twenty-flve  years  of  age,  a  position  quite  incom- 
patible with  any  theory  of  jealousy  on  tne  master's  parL  In 
all  early  accounts  of  the  great  painters  we  must  allow  for  that 
«xs^;eration  and  love  ofthe  marvellous  which  stamped  the 
fime.  Still,  the  story  of  the  *  Kotella  di  fico,'  as  told  by 
Vasari,  is  too  indicative  of  the  extraordinary  lad,  besides  being 
the  only  record  of  an  early  work,  not  to  be  noted.  It  runs 
thus ; — A  countryman  living  near  Vinci,  having  sawn  a 
circtitar  slice  of  wood  from  a  fig-tree,  brought  it  to  Leonardo's 
father,  requesting  him  to  persuade  his  son  to  paint  it  for  a 
coat  of  arms.  Leonardo  took  the  wood,  and  forthwith  col- 
lected in  a  room  set  apart  for  himself  a  number  of  flying  and 
creeping  creatures— serpents,  lizards,  hedgehogs,  bats,  locusts, 
beetles,  dragon-flies,  &c.,  and  arran^d  them  so  as  to  form  the 
semblance  of  a  hideous  monster.  When  his  father  waa  ad- 
mitted into  the  room,  which  meanwhile  reeked  with  a  '  fetor 
'  mortal,'  be  drew  back  in  horror ;  but  whether  from  believing 
the  apparition  true,  as  Yasari  says,  or  as  much  from  the  ap- 
peal to  another  sense  as  to  that  of  sight,  the  reader  may  de- 
dde:  also  whether  sach  a  father  would  '  secretly  sell '  his  son's 
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performance,  and  further,  for  100  ducats,*  that  sum  bong 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  Michael  Angelo  received  for 
hie  'Cupid.'  However  that  may  be,  there  is  more  revealed  of 
the  lad's  character  by  this  story  than  would  at  first  appear. 
For  this  was  not  a  form  of  art  known  then.  He  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  kind.  No  illustrations  of  such  orders  of  crea- 
tion had  ever  been  attempted  by  any  painter.  The  illuminated 
manuscriptB  before  that  time  were  bordered  with  flowers,  in- 
termixed  occasionally  with  a  grotesque  creature ;  but  these  had 
little  affinity  with  the  realities  painted  on  the  Rotella,  and 
were  also  not  likely  to  have  come  within  the  reach  of  a  boy 
in  an  obscure  village.  We  therefore  perceive  here,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  that  ardent  and  instinctive  reference  to 
Nature  which  he  afterwards  practised  and  preached,  and 
which  in  all  his  scientific  researclieB  placed  him  in  advance  of 
an  age  bigotedly  devoted  to  tradition,  always  looking  back- 
ward while  he  looked  forward.  The  '  Medusa  Head,'  also  in 
the  Uffizi,  which,  if  not  by  him,  is  unquestionably  from  an 
original  by  his  hand,  and  presumably  of  an  early  date,  ia 
another  instance  of  that  apphcation  of  real  reptile  forms  to  the 
purposes  of  art  of  which  no  indication  is  seen  in  the  art  of 
nis  predecessors. 

Nor  is  there  any  proof  in  the  description  of  thiti  fantastic 

Iiicture,  which  has  vanished  from  sight,  of  the  imaginatdoa  so 
avishly  imputed  to  him.  To  make  up  a  monster  by  putting 
together  specimens  of  various  tribes  of  animals,  is  no  more 
imagination  than  to  groin)  different  orders  of  flowers  on  one 
stalk.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  meaning  of  that 
much  taken~ia>vain  word, '  imagination,'  as  applied  to  an  art 
which  derives  all  teaching  and  materials  from  outward  nature, 
and  pennitB  but  scantily  of  any  departure  from  them ;  but,  at 
all  events,  it  may  be  averred  that,  however  directed  in  arrange- 
ment of  forms  by  that  feeling  for  selection  which  marks  the  true 
artist,  the  young  lad  did  not  trace  an  outline  or  place  a  tone, 
strange  ana  weim  as  each  micrht  be,  without  the  most  inflexible 
reference  to  his  uncomfortable  menagerie.  The  devotion  to  the 
Actual  and  to  the  True  in  that  sense,  which  was  the  creed  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  is  rather  antagonistic  than  favourable  to  the 
ima^native  faculty.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  real  clue  by 
which  we  can  better  comprehend  him.  Per  the  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  other  painters,  ancient  or  modem,  consists  not 
in  any  greater  possession  on  his  part  of  those  poetic  and  sub- 
jective mstincts  which  delight  in  theexercise  of  the  imag^usf 

'  Equiviilent  in  the  Florentine  money  of  the  time  to  about  26/. 
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tvm,  but  in  his  stricter  respect  for  the  laws  and  facte  of  nature, 
and  his  deeper  study  of  toem.  Here  may  equally  be  traced  the 
causes  for  his  supenority,  and  the  causes  for  his  strange  short- 
comings — for  the  fragments  of  pictures,  equally  as  for  the  pic- 
tures never  executed  at  all — the  puzzle  and  disappointment  of 
those  who  judge  what  he  could  have  done  by  what  he  did  do. 
Withamind  in  which  the  positive  predominated  over  the  imagi- 
natiTe,  the  natural  result  was  that  he  applied  the  methods  of 
science  to  the  practice  of  art.  He  observed,  investigated,  and 
analysed,  as  if  each  work  he  undertook  were  a  new  experiment. 
Governed  by  this  spirit,  his  mode  of  execution  was  slow,  ten- 
tative, and  unenjoyable.  He  lacked  the  power  which  generally 
accompanies  the  aesthetic  order  of  mind,  that  of  feeling  when  the 
idea,  howeyer  imperfectly,  is  fulfilled — the  feeling,  therefore,  of 
knowing  where  to  stop.  And  he  lacked  it  evidently  more  and 
more  as  he  advanced  in  life.  Hence  the  unfinished  pictures, 
abandoned  from  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  himself;  and 
hence,  too,  what  may  be  called  uie  over-finished  pictures,  in- 
jured by  attempts  to  come  closer  to  positive  efiects  of  nature 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  human  art.  To  these  M.  CUmeut 
may  be  believed  to  refer  when  he  speaks  of  an  '  exactitude  qui 
'  approche  parfois  a  la  pu^rilit^.' 

Xo  this  tendency  also  must  be  attributed  that  vein  of  cari- 
catore — utterly'  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  instincts  of  an  imagine- 
ttve  and  ideaUsiug  mind — which,  viewing  him  as  a  painter 
only,  is  disturbing  and  repugnant  in  his  art  career.  He 
loved,  it  would  seem,  bot  ouly  to  dwell  on  Nature's  laws,  but 
va  her  ireaks  and  deformities.  He  sought  apparently  to 
ascertain  how  far  Nature  could  depart  from  the  mean  forms 
of  beauty  and  symmetry,  without  absolutely  obliterating  the 
stamp  of  humanity.  It  was  his  aim,  it  is  said,  to  define  the 
different  kinds  of  feature  and  expression  possible  in  man.  His 
caricatures  accordingly  may  all  be  classified  under  different 
types — exaggerated  to  the  utmost— of  human  character ;  con- 
ceit, apathy,  ignorance,  stupidity,  insolence,  and  vulgarity. 
Yet  even  whilst  sounding  the  most  hideous  depths  of  masculine 
brutality  or  feminine  inanity,  in  those  he  calls  '  Gente  poco 
'  obbligata  alia  Natural  he  preserves  a  precision  and  dehcacy 
ofhne  which  marks  them,  as  may  especially  be  seen  in  the 
phot(^aphed  specimens  given  in  the  work  published  by  the 
Italian  Government,  as  the  eccentricities  of  a  master -hand. 
It  is  not  easy  therefore  to  believe  in  the  group  of  '  Three 
'  Caricature  Heads  '*  ostensibly  from  a  drawing  in  the  Pitti, 


*  This  plate,  and  one  of  a  femalo  profile,  the  outline  of  which  has 
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which  Mre.  HeatOD  has  included  among  her  tlluetrations  of  the 
master's  art  These  are  marked  by  outlines  as  coarse  as  the 
forms  are  ifi-drawn,  reminding  one  of  some  bad  imitator  of 
Quentyn  Matsys* '  Misers ;'  Leonardo,  even  in  his  vagaries,  was 
like  no  one  but  himself. 

It  was  not,  as  Mrs.   Heaton  avers,  that  Leonardo  '  could 

*  never  walk  in  the  beaten  paths  of  art,  but  was  ever  seeking 

*  some  bye>way  of  his  own — some  new  path  in  the  great 
'  wilderness.'  No  great  man  ever  does  walk,  in  one  sense,  in 
the  beaten  paths.  But  this  alone  would  not  account  either 
for  his  monstrosities  or  his  beauties.  The  words  this  lady 
quotes  from  his  own  pen  are  a  better  clue  to  both.  '  Who 
'  ever  flatters  himself  that  he  can  retain  in  his  memory  all  the 
'  effects  of  Nature  is  deceived,  for  our  memory  is  not  so  capa* 
'  cious ;  therefore  consult  Nature  for  everythinff.'  This  is  an 
axiom  absolutely  true  for  purposes  of  science,  but  only  with  a 
certain  limit  for  those  of  art.  And  that  limit  lies  between  the 
permanent  truths  and  the  accidental  appearances  of  Nature. 
Our  authoress  is  unfortunate  in  instancing,  a  propos  of  this 
sentence,  the  greatest  modern  landscape  painter  ob  '  involved 
'  and  enigmatical '  in  his  instructions,  in  contradistinctioD  to 
Leonardo.  No  one  who  knew  Turner's  small  vocabulary,  hat 
golden  precepts,  will  endorse  that.  Still,  it  is  true  that 
Turner,  in  a  particular  sense,  gave  advice  of  an  opposite  kind. 
His  precept  was,  *  Be  not  slavish  to  mere  facts,  but  fill  your 

*  eye  and  memory  with  a  scene,  and  go  home  and  do  it.*  And 
on  this  he  acted.  Such  a  system  of  course  presupposes  both 
eye  and  hand  already  so  formed  on  the  study  of  Nature,  and 
so  familiar  with  her  purer  language,  as  to  winnow  away  the 
chaff  of  accident  and  retain  only  the  grain  of  truth.  The  tend- 
ency of  art  in  this  country  since  Turner  is  our  great  painter's 
best  vindication  ;  for,  with  small  exception,  the  present  prac- 
tice is  to  put  all  alike,  without  selection,  into  the  mill,  on  the 
plausible  plea  that  whatever  Nature  gives  the  painter  is  bound 
to  take. 

It  is  not  for  pigmies  such  as  we  to  say  that  the  mighty 
master  himself  erred  in  that  direction,  or  even  to  pronounce 
what  his  words,  literally,  mean.  Language  is  ambiguous 
when  applied  to  the  art  which  addresses  itself  to  the  eye. 
And  these  words  by  Leonardo  which  we  have  underlined  are 
not  without  a  seeming  contradiction  irom  his  own  pen.     For 

evidently  been  gone  over  by  an  unintelligent  hand,  are  unworthy  of 
introduction  in  a  Life  of  Leonardo.  Other  plates  from  well-known 
Luini's  bare  at  all  events  the  excuse  of  being  agreeable. 
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be  also  advises  his  pupils  to  observe  ^hat  he  admits  to  be 
'  petty  in  practice,  and  almost  worthy  of  derisioD,'  namely, 
the  stains  on  old  walls,  and  the  veins  in  jasper  stones,  as  sug- 
gesting represeutatioos  of  landscape,  confusions  of  battles, 
capricious  expressions  in  heads,  and  '  other  things  without 
'  end ;'  further  iUustrating  his  meaning  by  instancing  •  the 
'  sound  of  bells ;  in  which  you  can  hear  what  you  please."  At 
the  Bame  time  he  blames  Sandro  Botticelli — who,  reasoning 
inversely,  declared  that  one  needed  only  to  throw  a  sponge 
filled  with  various  colours  against  a  wall  to  produce  the  ettect  of 
a  landscape — as  having  produced  '  trUtiitimi  paesij  In  this 
latitude  as  to  what  he  said,  we  must  bold  fast  by  what  he  did. 
And  nothing  is  more  patent  than  that  Leonardo  did  not  consult 
Nature,  nor  even  old  walls,  for  hLs  backgrounds  and  land- 
scapes, where  dark  and  dismal  caverns  with  pendant  stalac- 
tites,  and  impossible,  sublimated  mount^ns — half  iceberg, 
half  dolomite — olfer  features  trtstiisimi  in  proportion  as  they 
are  unnatural. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  his  perfect  veracity,  where  the 
subject  attracted  him,  we  may  be  sure  that  that  which  was 
Leonardo's  alone— viz.  the  exquisite  expression  in  certain 
finale  heads,  suggesting  '  the  belief  in  a  perfection  greater 
'  than  this  world  contains,'  w^  no  creation  of  his  fancy,  but  a 
reality  he  strictly  copied.  And  this  grace — not  beyond  the 
reach  of  art — was  not  so  much  snatched  by  leavmg  '  the 
'  beaten  path '  aa  by  pursuing  that  of  Expression  to  its  utmost 
limiL  For  it  was  there  he  found  the  flower  he  alone  first 
jJucked,  namely,  that  ineffable  smile  which  is  the  culminating 
expansion  of  a  lovely  face,  and  in  the  representation  of  which 
— except  by  Luini  and  Correggio, — be  has  remained  unap- 
proachable.f  The  marvel  is  that  one  and  the  same  man 
should  have  compassed  and  token  pleasure  in  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  beautiful  and  the  hideous,  and  in  his  sketches 
they  sometimes  occur  on  the  same  pjige.  But  in  Leonardo's 
extraordinary  mind  there  was  common  ground,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  for  bothi 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  master's  early  doings  in  Florence 
to  give  any  connected  chain  of  his  life.  He  is  believed  not  to 
have  quitted  Verocchio  till  1477 — then  twenty-five  years  of 
age — and  to  have  set  up  a  bottega  for  himself.     Nor  can  it 


•  Trattato,  cap.  xvi, 

f  Vaeari  mentions  Leonardo's  having  modelled  laughiog  female  and 
in&ntiae  heads  \a  terra  cotta  and  wax  while  in  Verocdiio's  studio. 
Non^  boweverj  have  survived  to  prove  the  tale  true.  ^ 
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positively  be  pronouQced  whicli  of  his  few  known,  or  supposed, 
works  belong  to  this  period.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  cocjec> 
ture,  therefore,  whether  the  unfinished '  Adoration  of  the  Kinds' 
in  the  Uffizi,  the  ringleted  Madonna  at  Gatton  Park,  and  tne 
fresco  at  S.  Onofrio,  Eome,  were  executed  in  this  first  Floren- 
tine time,  or  years  later.  In  this  uncertainty  the  sweet  ex- 
{iresaion  of  his  female  heads  we  have  alluded  to,  the  languid, 
onging,  high-bred  sraile  of  his  Louvre  Virgin  on  the  lap  (rf* 
St.  Anna* — the  attribute  of  the  Milanese  beauties,  and  there- 
fore not  presented  to  his  gaze  till  he  had  left  Florence — may 
be  taken  as  a  guide.  There  ia  an  expression  too  in  his  chil- 
dren's heads — a  solemn,  infantine  pathos, — surpassing  in 
touching  beauty  the  work  of  any  painter  before  or  since,  and 
the  more  marvellous  because  accompanied  by  ao  amount  of 
finish  in  which  the  subtle  essence  of  such  fragrance  is  apt  to 


escape.  Both  these  expressions  become  a  date,  and  they  are 
singularly  absent  from  tiie  works  we  have  specified.  Nor  can 
these  pictures,  however  interesting  to  connoisseurs,  and  espe- 
cially the  unfinished  Adoration  to  painters,  be  said  to  possess 
the  true  Leonardesque  charm.  The  fact  also  that  the  S. 
Onofno  Madonna  is  his  only  genuine  fresco,  bespeaks  an 
early  visit  to  Kome,  for  nothing  is  better  known  than  that 
Leonardo  repudiated,  to  the  world's  great  loss,  all  operations 
in  genuine  fresco  later  in  life.  For  th^e  reasons  such  works 
m^  be  assigned  to  the  period  preceding  his  removal  to  Milan, 
In  the  absence  of  all  historical  recorcfe  at  present  brought  to 
light,  the  later  biographers  of  Leonardo  nave  been  lefl  to 
wonder  why  Leonsurdo  should  have  exchanged  the  superior 
art-atmoepbere  of  Florence  for  that  of  Milan ;  or  rather  why, 
in  Mrs.  Heaton's  words,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  '  quick-sighted 
'  as  he  was  for  genius,  did  not  seek  to  nttach  such  a  man 

*  as  this  to  himself.     He  surely  must   have  been   aware  of 

*  Leonardo's  powers,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  was  un- 
'  heedful  of  them,  and  suffered  the  brightest  of  the  stars  around 

*  him  to  wander  into  another  system.  It  is  not  difScult  to 
'  surmise  the  reasons  that  may  nave  led  to  Leonardo  desiring 
'  to  quit  Florence.  The  strange  neglect  of  the  Medici  (he 
'  does  not  seem  to  have  bad  a  single  commission  from  any  one 
'  of  them)  would  tend  to  show  that  be  was  not  properly  appre- 
'  dated  in  his  native  city.     Added  to  this,  there  may  have  been 

*  This  peculiar  and  unattractive  arraogemeiit  of  the  figures  was  no 
invention  by  Leonardo,  but  a  group  traditiotial  in  the  Soman  Church 
to  show  the  three  generotioaa  of  uie  '  Sacred  Family,'  and  is  seen  in 
early  painted  figwee  in  wood,  and  in  other  fonns. 
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'  iunily  di£Bcultie8,  money  matterB,  and  what  not  to  induce  a 
'  desire  for  change.'  (P.  9.)  All  this  amiable  speculation  is  best 
aoBwered  by  a  raerence  to  dates,  which  immediately  disposes  of 
die  question  of  the  absence  of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  earlier 
Medici^Leonardo  being  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  Cosmo 
died.  Nor  is  the '  neglect'  of  him  by  Lorenzo,  whose  mind  was 
of  a  cUsa  little  likely  to  appreciate  that  of  Verocchio'a  youthfiil 
scholar,  more  difficult  to  account  for.  Lorenzo's  character  and 
life  were  of  that  order  which,  however  popular  in  bis  own  ^e, 
is  not  calculated  to  stand  the  colder  analysis  of  our  own.  He 
inherited  a  lustre  from  old  Cosmo  which  clung  to  him  even 
while  transgressing  all  the  wise  policy  which  nad  made  the 
Medici  name  great.  He  was  young,  and  may  have  been 
brave— he  played  at  poetry  and  philosophy— he  possessed  all 
the  Gystematic  address  of  the  period,  and  he  gathered  round 
him,  and  salaried —  with  money  belonging  to  the  State — too 
many  men  of  letters  not  to  be  extolled  alternately  as  the 
Augustus  and  Meoenas  of  modem  Italy.  Viewed,  however, 
apart  from  this  halo  of  contemporary  flattery,  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  aitpears  aa  the  arch  representative  of  the  unreality  of 
the  time — the  chief  agent  of  the  decay  of  the  Florentine  Re- 
public— the  patron  of  the  profitless  erudition — the  founder  of 
the  Platonic  Academy — the  giver  and  encoarager  of  fetes  and 
Mies,  and,  setting  aside  more  serious  misdeeds,  the  promoter 
of  all  the  hollow  magnificence  which  disguised  his  spendthriil 
govemroent  and  masked  his  ambitious  designs.  Such  a  man 
was  little  likely  to  take  interest,  except  for  passing  amuse- 
ment, in  those  scientific  instincts  in  the  mind  of  Leonardo,  of 
which  it  has  required  centuries  to  prove  and  recognise  the 
tnie  value.  Then,  as  to  patronising  his  art,  there  is  no  each 
proof  of  Lorenzo's  patronage  of  other  painters  as  to  make  bis 
otnissioQ  of  Leonardo  singular.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Medici  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  any 
share  iu  the  formation  of  the  picture  galleries  which  now  adorn 
Florence.  The  idea  even  of  such  collections  did  not  exist — 
iu  less  of  th«r  public  utility.  It  is  known  that  the  first  Grand 
Dukes  of  Tuscany — at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
made  the  rooms  of  the  Uffizi  the  storehouse  of  collections  of 
armour,  astrological  instruments,  and  natural  historj- — of  an- 
tique gems,  some  sculpture  and  a  few  pictures — also  that  a  great 
diamond  was  placed  in  the  apartment  now  called  the  Tribune; 
but  the  chi^  collection  of  paintings  was  derived  from  the 
heiress  of  the  Delia  Bovere  family,  who  married  tbe  Grand 
Dnke  Ferdinand  II,  iu  1634.  To  return,  however,  to  Lorenxo 
de'  Medici :  he  shared  in  the  fiisbion  for  coUecting  gems  and 
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intaKl>>  <uid  also  specimene  of  snUque  sculptare ;  but  this  taste 
had  far  lesa  to  do  with  the  merits  of  such  objects  in  the  liriit 
of  art,  than  with  their  incidental  value  as  iUuatrations  of  the 
classic  subjects  then  in  vogue.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  re- 
cord of  his  having  individually  given  a  commission  to  a  single 
painter,  Sandro  Botticelli's  fine  picture  of  the  Medici  fanuly 
kneeling  before  the  Madonna  in  the  *  Adoration  of  the 
'  Kings '  in  the  UfiBzi,  was  painted  before  old  Cosmo'^  death. 
Their  portraits,  with  other  Florentine  magnates,  are  intro- 
duced \>y  Grhirlandajo  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Sassetti  Chapel, 
but  the  commission  was  not  given  by  any  Medici ;  Lorenzo 
fiffures  in  the  series  by  Saodro  Botticelli,  recently  sold  at 
Mr.  Barker's  sale,  bnt  these  are  known  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted for  the  Pucci  family,  and  the  arras  of  Julius  II. 
on  one  of  them  points  to  a  date  when  Lorenzo  had  long  been 
in  his  grave.  There  were  plenty  of  grand  and  noted  painters 
both  in  Florence  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy — mature  in  his 
youth  and  ripening  with  hi«  manhood — but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  noticed  any  of  them.  His  supposed  interest 
in  Michael  Angelo — -only  seventeen  years  of  age  when  Lo- 
renzo died — is  founded  mainly  on  a  puerile  story  by  Vasari 
which  any  visitor  to  the  Uffizi,  who  will  take  the  trouble,  may 
disprove."  Altogether  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  patronage  of  pic- 
tonal  art,  whether  in  easel  pictures  or  in  fresco,  rests  more  on 
the  imagination  of  certiun  modem  biographers  than  on  any 
sober  facts  of  history. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Leonardo  was  then  com- 
paratively undistinguished  as  a  painter — the  pictures  believed 
to  belong  to  his  early  period  owing  their  subsequent  fame 
more  to  what  he  became  than  to  any  inherent  attraction.  That 
he  rested  his  claim  and  patronage  far  leas  on  his  art  than  on 

*  This  sbny  relates  to  the  head  of  tbe '  Old  Satyr,'  known  as  a  youth- 
ful work  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  still  in  the  &ila  delle  bcrizione  of 
the  Uffizi.  Vasari  etatea  that  Lorenzo  de  Medici  seeing  the  young 
lad  engaged  on  this  head,  which  has  the  mouth  gritming  and  half  open, 
BO  as  to  Bbow  tongue  and  teeth,  observed,  '  Thou  oughteat  to  know  that 
'old  men  never  have  ail  their  teeth.'  Whereupon  Michael  Angelo 
seized  a  tool,  acd,  before  Lorenzo  had  well  turned  his  back,  struck  out 
one  of  the  tVo&t  teeth,  making  it  appear  as  if  it  bad  fallen  naturally. 
On  Lorenno'a  return  hn  was  bo  delighted  with  the  boy's  cleverness  that 
he  told  the  stoiy  to  all  hia  f  rienda,  and  forthwith  took  him  under  bis 
prol«ction.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  in  the  departure  from  the 
human  to  the  animal  character,  the  front  teeth  had  purposely  been 
modelled  wide  apart,  and  anyone  can  see  that  no  tooth  has  been 
knocked  out,  or  could  have  otood  in  the  vacant  space. 
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iuB  mechanical  inventioDS,  is  obvious  from  the  letter — supposed 
to  Have  been  ivritten  about  1481 — addressed  by  him  to  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza,  called  II  Moro,  third  son  of  th«  condottiere 
Francesco  Sforza — the  reeent,  and  ultimately  the  usurper,  of 
the  Milsuese  Ducby,  This  letter  is  remarkable  in  every  way, 
IB  a  marrellous  prospectus  of  his  own  poweia,  a  characteristic 
pafte  in  the  Italian  hiutory  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a 
ntelaiicholy  one  in  that  of  mankind ;  where  the  demands  of 
VKT  and  of  peace  stand  in  curious  disproportion,  and  where  his 
art  of  painting  comes  in  apparently  as  an  afterthought :  we  give 
it  entire : — 

'  Having,  most  illuatriouH  Lord,  seen  and  duly  coneidered  tlie  esperi- 
ments  of  all  tboae  who  repute  themBelvea  masters  and  inventors  of 
ingtruments  of  war,  and  having  Tonnd  that  their  instnimente  differ  in 
DO  way  from  auch  as  are  in  commcn  lue,  I  will  endeavoor,  without 
wiihing  to  injnTe  anyone,  to  make  known  to  your  Kxcellency  certain 
KcretB  of  my  own,  aa  briefly  enumerated  here  below. 

'  1.  I  have  a  way  of  constructing  very  light  bridges,  most  easy  to 
cany,  by  which  one  may  pursue,  or,  at  times  flee  Irum,  the  enemy, 
Othets  aliK)  of  a  strong  kind  that  resist  Are  or  assault,  and  are  easy  to 
place  and  to  remove.  I  know  ways  also  for  burning  Bud  destroying  those 
of  the  enemy. 

'2.  In  case  of  investing  a  piece  I  know  how  to  remove  water  from 
ditches,  and  to  make  vuriona  scaling  ladders  and  other  such  instru- 
ments. 

'  3.  Item,  if  on  account  of  the  height,  or  strength  of  position,  the 
place  cannot  be  bombarded,  I  have  a  way  for  ruining  every  fortress 
which  is  not  on  »tone  foundationa. 

'  4.  I  can  aJso  make  a  kind  of  cannon,  easy  and  convenient  to  ti-ans- 
poit,  that  will  discharge  inflammable  etufT,  cau^ng  great  injury  to  the 
enemy,  and  also  great  terror  from  the  smoke. 

'  5,  Item,  by  means  of  narrow  and  winding  undei^TOund  pnfsages, 
made  without  noise,  I  can  contrive  a  way  for  passing  under  ditches  or 
any  stream. 

'  6.  Item,  I  can  construct  covered  vartp,  secure  and  indestructible, 
bearing  artillery,  which  entering  among  the  enemy  will  break  tha 
rtroDgest  body  of  men,  and  behind  wbidi  infantry  can  follow  without 
uy  imped  tmenL 

'  7.  Item,  I  can  construct  cannon,  mortars,  and  Are  engines  of  the 
finetf  forma,  different  from  those  in  common  use. 

'  6.  Where  the  use  of  cannon  fails  I  can  replace  them  by  catapults, 
maagonels,  and  engines  for  discharging  missiles  of  admirable  efficacy 
ud  hitherto  unkunwn  ;  and  in  short,  according  as  the  case  may  be,  I 
can  contrive  endless  means  of  offence. 

'  9.  And,  if  the  fight  should  be  at  sea,  I  have  numerous  engines  of 
utmost  activity  both  for  attack  and  defence,  and  vessels  which  will 
nut  the  heaviest  Are;  also* powders  and  vapours. 

'  10,  In  time  of  peace  I  believe  I  can  equal  anyone  in  architecture 
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and  in  constmcting  buildings,  public  or  private,  and  in  condnctiiig 
vater  fi^m  one  place  to  another. 

'  Item,  I  (»n  execute  Bculpture,  whether  in  marble,  bronze,  or  terra 
cotta ;  also  in  painting  I  caa  do  aa  much  as  another,  be  he  who 
he  may. 

'Further,  I  would  engage  to  execute  the  bronze  horse  in  lasting 
memory  of  mj  lord,  your  father,  and  the  illustriouB  house  of  Sforza; 
and,  if  any  of  the  above-meutioned  thingn  appear  impossible  or  im- 
practicable, I  offer  to  make  e.xperiment  of  £em  in  your  park,  or  in  any 
place  that  may  please  your  Excellency,  to  whom  I  recommend  myaelf 
in  utmost  humility,  &c.' 

This  letter  seems  to  have  obtained  for  Leomirdo  the  demred 
inTitation  to  the  Court  of  Milan,  accompanied  with  a  salary ; 
chiefly,  Vasari  says,  because  the  Duke  wished  to  hear  him 
sing — on  accomplishment  of  which  the  letter  makes  no  pro- 
fession. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  music  was  one 
of  Leonardo's  Etcquirementa,  and  musical  iDstruments  among  his 
inventions,  new  forms  of  the  lyre,  and  improvements  of  sound- 
ing board,  being  sketched  and  described  in  his  mannscript«. 
Amoretti  also  speaks  of  the  frontispiece  to  a  treatise  on  music, 
dedicated  by  a  Florentine  priest  to  Ascanio  Sforza,  brother  to 
Lodovico,  in  which  Leonardo  is  represented  with  a  guitar  in 
his  hand.  Doubtless,  the  profligate  Duke  and  his  court  were 
not  slow  to  discover  that  Leonardo's  gifts  and  powers  of 
attraction  were  by  no  means  all  enumerated  in  this  letter,  and 
that  they  had  drawn  a  prize  as  valuable  for  idle  hours  as  for 
more  serious  uses.  Biographers  dwell  on  his  great  popularity 
with  the  court,  and  we  can  readily  believe  in  the  fascination  erf" 
his  personal  beauty  and  address,  in  the  adiniration  excited  by 
his  feats  of  horsemanship  and  muscular  strength,  and  in  the 
pastime  afforded  to  pedants  and  bores  by  the  wonder  of  his 
inventions,  and  the  fun  of  his  caricatures.  In  his  double 
character,  also,  as  artist  and  mechanician,  there  was  no  one  to 
rival  him  in  the  invention  and  direction  nf  those  frequent 
shows  and  pageants  which  formed  part  of  the  policy  of  a  bad 
ruler  and  of  a  doubtful  throne,  but  which  unfortunately  left 
no  trace  of  the  genius  wasted  upon  them.  But  respect  for 
genius,  in  a  real  sense,  was  hardly  compatible  with  the  nature 
of  any  Italian  court  at  that  time ;  and  that  of  Milan,  though 
perhaps  not  more  cruel  or  depraved  than  others,  presented 
features  peculiarly  detestable  Nor  was  its  character  im- 
proved by  the  ad^tion  of  Beatrice  d'Este,  in  honour  of  whose 
marriage  with  Lodovico  in  1492,  great  festivities  were  enacted ; 
who  iar  from  being  the  'mild  saint'  Mrs.  Heaton  kindly- 
imagines,  is  known  by  her  violence  and  heartless  pride  to  have 
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greatly  a^ravated  the  Bufferings  of  the  young  Gian  Galeazzo 
and  his  Neapolitan  wife,  the  rightful  JOuke  and  Duchess  of 
Milan. 

We  turn  from  spectacles  of  an  hour  to  the  two  great  Capi 
^opera  executed  in  Milan,  which  first  made  him  famous- — the 
one  then,  and  the  other  for  ever  since.  Precise  dates  and  par- 
ticulars fail  for  both.  The  model  of  the  great  horse,  in 
honour  of  Francesco  Sforza,  to  which  the  letter  alludes,  seems, 
at  all  events,  to  have  been  his  first  employment  The  design 
and  modelling  are  believed  to  have  extended  over  sixteen 
years ;  while  from  some  cause — either  his  own  fastidiousness,  or 
an  injury  from  without,  the  horse  is  Bald  to  have  figured  in  a 
procession  and  to  have  been  broken — the  euonnous  mass, 
which  would  have  taken  100,000  lbs.  of  metal  to  cast  (some 
biographers  say  200,000  Ibe.),  was  modelled  by  him  twice  over. 
For  one  little  line  survives,  in  his  own  lefl-handed  writing — 
like  a  spot  of  terra  firma  in  the  great  void  of  dates — which 
says  that  'on  April  23,  1490,  I  recommenced  the  horse,' 
Relics  of  his  preparatory  studies  exist  in  exquisite  pen  draw- 
ings, slight,  but  certain,  of  the  structure  of  ^e  horse;  he  so 
mastered  its  anatomy  as  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject ;  an 
engraving,  attributed  to  his  own  hand,  and  in  that  caae  one  of 
the  few  instances  of  his  skill  in  this  line  of  art,  shows  four 
different  sketches  of  an  equestrian  figure ;  a  slight  outline  of  a 
gigantic  horse  within  a  kind  of  cage  is  among  tne  photographs 
of  the  publication  by  the  Italian  G-overnment ;  and  marginal 
jottings  of  the  scaffolding,  and  even  of  the  iron  bars  and  rivets, 
needed  to  sustain  the  enormous  weight  of  clay,  are  sketched  in 
his  writings ;  for  in  all  things  Leonardo  began  from  the  very 
beginning.  But  beyond  these  there  is  no  trace  of  the  colossal 
monument  to  Francesco  Sforza,  of  which  even  the  story  of  its 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  French  archers  in  1499,  is  now 
disputed,  proofB  having  appeared  that  it  was  in  existence  years 
after  that  date.  Much  more  was  thought  by  himself,  and  by 
those  around  him,  of  the  merit  of  this  model,  than  of  the  other 
great  work  contemporarilv  going  on.  All  Italy  talked  of  it ; 
verse  and  prose  were  alike  enlisted,  and  alike  emptily,  in  its 
favour ;  Paolo  Giovio,  a  propoa  of  it,  places  Leonardo's  plastic 
powers  far  above  those  of  bis  brush,  and  says  that  the  artist 
fdmself  did  tiie  same;  'Plasticam  ante  alia  penicillo  pne- 
*  ponebat.' 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  great  master,  in  the 
character  of  a  sculptor,  awakens  no  images  of  delight  Kot  a 
scrap   of  clay,  wax,  hronze,  or  marble  exists  which  can  be 
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proved  to  be  by  bia  hand,  or  which  bears  the  stamp  of  it."  The 
veiy  nature  of  hia  art,  alBo,  its  positiveness  and  iudividuality, 
is  at  variance  with  the  higher  laws  of  sculpture ;  and,  if  the 
fac-Bimile  in  Mrs.  Heaton's  work,  of  a  figure  in  armour,  seated 
on  a  horse,  really  represent  a  design  of  the  monument,  there 
could  have  been  nothing  in  it,  as  M.  Client  admits,  so 
original  or  grand  as  to  raise  its  fame  above,  or  even  to  the 
level  of,  Verocchio's  Colleoni  at  Venice,  or  Donatello's  Gatte- 
malata  at  Fadua.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  of  Leonardo's 
admiration  of  such  specimens  of  antique  sculpture  as  had 
especially  come  to  light  in  the  north  of  Italy,  unless  we  accept 
the  evidence  of  his  own  epitaph,  rendered  more  than  prover- 
bially untrustworthy  by  having  been  composed  in  his  own  life 
and  under  his  correction,  and  which  refers  rather  to  the  works 
of  Vitruvius  and  the  '  Divina  proporzione  '  of  orders  of  archi- 
tecture which  much  occupied  his  mind,  than  to  antique  art 
property  so  called  As  we  have  said  before,  claseicart,  except- 
ing in  such  instances  as  the  Pisan  sculptors  and  the  school  of 
Padua  under  Mantegna,  was  sought  rather  for  its  associations 
with  classic  literature  than  for  its  own  beauties. 

We  turn  to  that  stupendouB  monument  of  human  skill 
which  all  the  powers  adverse  tn  a  work  of  art  have  not  yet 
totally  obliterated.  It  has  a  gallery  of  its  own  in  the  way  of 
copies,  a  library  of  its  own  in  the  form  of  description,  an  epic 
of  its  own  in  the  annals  of  maltreatment.  We  read  what  that 
picture  has  undergone  with  something  of  the  same  pain  as  of 
the  torture  of  some  noble  animal.  The  misery  and  aistraction 
of  Italy  fell  heavily  on  the  great '  Cena,'  as  upon  every  good 
and  beautiful  thing.  Fifty  years  after  its  completion,  its  pory 
had  already  departed.  A  painter  called  it  a  mere  blotch  of 
colour,  a  cardmal  called  it  a  mere  relic.  Then  came  the 
monks  and  pierced  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  afresh,  and  broke 
the  legs  of  the  disciples.  Quack  doctors  followed,  who  pro- 
fessed to  know  a  healing  secret,  and  who  anointed  and  painted 
over  the  wounds  with  gaudy  colours,  till,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Milanese  people  it  was  far  more  beautiful  than  when  it  issued 
from  the  master's  hand.  Half  a  century  later,  in  1770,  the 
small  remains  of  orinnal  epidermis  were  carefuUy  scarified, 
and  a  new  restorer  is  oelieved  to  have  given  it  the  coup-de- 
grace.     From  time  to  time,  also,  the  waters  rose  and  soaked 

*  U.  Bio,  in  his  *  Art  Chretien,'  mentions  as  in  tlie  poasefuoon  of  Sf. 
Tbiers '  une  petite  figtire  en  ivoire,  d'un  travail  ezquis,  qu'il  eentt 
'difficile  d'attribuer  &  un  autre  qu'ji  Leonard.'  It  has  mingled,  we  Tear, 
like  other  things  of  beauty,  with  tiie  sabea  of  the  late  Preudent's  house. 
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the  walla  to  wliich  so  precious  a  surface  had  been  imperfectly 
attached.  Finally,  the  horses  of  Napoleon's  cavalry  were 
stalled  in  its  august  presence,  innocent,  at  all  events,  of  the 
sanctuary  they  defiled.  And  when  wars  had  ceased,  and  the 
map  of  Lurope  hnd  been  rearranged,  the  new  masters  of  Lom- 
bai^y  paraded  their  possession  of  the  majestic  ruin  by  nailing 
the  wretched  emblazonry  of  tbeir  Imperial  house  directly 
above  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  To  this  day,  perhaps  of  neces- 
sity, a  spedes  of  tinkering,  under  the  plea  of  preservation,  is 
always  going  on,  and  every  fresh  visit  to  it  shows  fresh  dila- 
pidation ;  yet,  the  '  Lost  Supper,'  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in 
the  Kefectory  of  the  Convent  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
at  Milan,  remains,  even  now,  one  of  the  great  impmsions  a 
cultivated  mind  can  receive. 

We  do  not  underrate  the  seeds  of  injury  sown  by  Leonardo 
himself.  Here  that  tentative,  expenmental  system,  proper 
for  science  but  dangerous  for  art,  which  was  his  ruling  passion, 
led  him  to  discard  the  safe  and  common  process  of  fresco. 
This  process,  too,  reijuired  a  promptness  of  execution  foreign 
to  his  nature.  The  painter  who  never  knew  when  to  have 
done  touching  and  retouching,  necessarily  abjured  the  usually 
prejiared  wall,  and  devised'  m  its  stead  a  preparation,  untried 
and  untrustworthy,  on  which  he  worked  with  some  form  of  oil 
medium.  For  a  contemporary  describes  often  seeing  him  leave 
the  '  Corte  Vecchia,'  where  he  was  modelling  the  great  horse, 
and  run  to  the  Convent,  where  he  would  mount  the  scaffold, 
give  a  few  touches,  and  then  return.  These  touches  could 
only  be  in  oil,  for  fresco  permits  of  no  such  coquetting. 
Lastly,  the  chief  cause  for  the  decay  of  the  work,  the  damp 
situation,  may  safely  be  laid  to  the  folly  or  tyranny  of  the 
usurper  himself.  The  old  convent,  mainly  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent inundations,  had  fallen  into  ruins,  when  Lodovico,  cither 
from  ignorance  or  ill-will,  compelled  the  monks  to  rebuild  it  on 
the  same  low  ground,  the  refectory  being  on  the  lowest  part 
of  it.  The  building  thus  nused,  with  the  prospect  of  fresh 
ruin  before  it,  was  cheaply  and  carelessly  constructed,  Gothe, 
who  inspected  it,  reports  the  wretched  materials  of  which  the 
columns  and  arches  were  composed — old,  crumbling  bricks, 
and  porous  stone  impregnated  with  salts,  which  exuded  through 
the  whitewash.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  fresco  operations 
would  not  have  suffered  iu  the  same  degree,  as  evidenced  by 
the  better  state  of  Montorfani's  contemporary  work  on  the 
opposite  wall. 

We  spare  the  reader  further  details  of  the  ofl-told  tale, 
and  will  only  briefly  analyse  the  place  of  this  great  work — the 
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actual  execution  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  period  from  1496 
to  1498* — in  the  art  of  the  century  and  in  the  art  of  the 
master.  The  choice  of  the  subject  marks  Leonardo's  Floren- 
tine derivation.  Excepting  in  illuminated  MSS.  the  '  Last 
'  Supper'  had  hardly  been  seen  out  of  Florence,  where  frescoes 
by  the  school  of  Giotto,  and  by  Orgagna,  in  Santa  Croce 
and  the  Ognissanti,  must  have  been  known  to  him.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  subjecta  a  punter  could  undertake — 
numerous  figures,  all  male,  all  seated,  and  all  comparatively  in- 
active. But  the  painters  above-mentioned,  at  all  events,  auned 
in  the  direction  of  that  goal  which  Leonardo  alone  reached. 
The  difference  between  them  and  him  ia  one  of  degree,  not  of 
kind.  It  is  usual  to  talk  of  his  throwing  off  the  fetters  of  tra- 
dition, but  it  was  certainly  not  those  fetters  which  obstructed 
his  predecessors,  nor  the  release  from  them  which  ensured  his 
success.  The  traditional  feature  consisted  in  little  more  than 
the  isolated  position  of  Judas  on  the  side  of  the  table  nearest 
the  spectator.!  '^^e  more  perfect  representation  of  the  subject 
depended  solely  on  the  more  perfect  developement  of  the  powers 
of  art,  and  especially  of  the  art  of  expression.  In  this  respect 
Leonardo  was  pointed  out  to  be  the  painter  of  the  '  Last 
'  Supper,'  for  he  had  all  the  subtleties  of  expression  and  action 
equally  within  his  grasp.  Instead  of  being  his  difficulty,  this 
was  his  opportunity.  Twelve  different  individualtties  had  to 
be  portrayed,  all  ^tated  by  the  same  central  cause — the 
words  of  Christ — and  all  diversely.  Scripture  prescribed  an 
impetuous  Peter — a  gentle  and  loving  John — a  guilty  son  of 
perdition  ]  but  Leonardo  cast  himself  on  his  own  feeling  for 
the  rest,  and  created  disciples  out  of  such  types  of  men  as  best 
combined  to  make  a  grand  dramatic  whole.  He  even  departed 
from  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  serve  his  art — the  only  autho- 
rity the  true  painter  acKnowledges — and  made  St,  John  lean- 
ing away  irom  the  Lord,  instead  of  on  His  breast ;  thus  giving 
greater  space  and  dignity  to  the  chief  figure.  Much  con- 
troversy has  been  wasted,  and  even  recently,  as  to  whether 
the  head  of  Christ  was  taken  from  the  Byzantine  type.  But 
the  Byzantine  type  of  our  Lord  varies  from  the  grandest  to 
the  most  abject;  Leonardo's  character,  and  the  picture  in 
question,  arc  ill-comprehended  by  those  who  think  that  he 

*  The  first  engraving  dates  from  1497. 

t  The  '  Last  Supper'  in  S.  Onofrio,  Florence,  at  one  time  attributed 
to  Bajdiael,  was  meet  probably  executed  before  Leonardo's  work,  for 
Judaa  utH  alone  in  front.  After  the  Milan  '  Cena '  was  known  no  one 
observed  this  tradition. 
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Toold  be  guided  by  either,  or  tbat  any  trace  of  either  ius  re- 
o^nUabte.  The  etoriee  of  hia  awe  and  heaitatioD  in  deli- 
neating the  head  of  the  Saviour  rest  on  no  foundation,  beyond 
Yasari,  except  the  sentimentality  of  the  Faithful.  Instead  of 
having  been  left  unfinished,  it  is,  even  in  its  present  state, 
evident  that  it  was  one  of  those  most  carefully  completed.  But 
a  work  of  this  date  is  sure  to  be  encrusted  with  fables ;  one  of 
them,  with  all  the  true  Va^ariau  tinge,  has  been  so  long  dis- 
proved that  it  is  strange  to  find  it  retained  by  any  writer  of 
the  present  day.  The  story  rune,  namely,  that  the  prior  of  the 
convent,  impatient  at  Leonardo's  delays,  made  interest  with 
the  duke  to  urge  him  to  greater  speed ;  to  whom  the  painter  is 
Btated  to  have  replied,  that  great  artists  were  thinking  moat 
while  doing  least ;  and  that  being  at  a  loss  for  a  head  as  a  fitting 
type  for  Judas,  he  was  determined,  if  importuned  further,  to 
revenge  himself  by  taking  that  of  the  reverend  father  himself. 
At  this  the  duke  laughed  heartily,  said  he  was  quite  right,  and 
the  poor  prior  went  to  dig  in  his  garden,  and  left  Leonardo  in 
peace.  This  foolish  story  has  been  further  converted  by  sue-  . 
ceeding  biographers  into  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  traitor 
does  actually  represent  the  prior  of  that  time,  and  forms  to 
this  day  part  of  the  stock  tale  told  to  travellers  who  have  the 
pitience  to  listen  to  the  poor  cuitode  of  the  place.  The  simple 
answer  to  all  this  is,  that  with  his  cartoons  of  every  head 
already  drawn,  and  doubtless  stencilled  on  the  wall,  there 
could  have  been  no  hesitation  about  a  model  for  that  of  Judas. 
Further,  ^at  the  prior,  Fra  Vincenzo  BandeUi,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction, was  too  much  in  favour  with  the  duke  for  that  pei^ 
aouage  to  have  encouraged  even  the  menace  of  such  an  insult ; 
and  lastly,  that  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  man  of  advanced 
>ze,  bald,  grey,  and  with  fine  features — the  utmost  contrast  in 
m  these  respects  to  the  Judas  of  Leonardo's  conception.* 

This  work,  which  stands  alone  as  the  keystone  of  Christian 
pictorial  art,  is  equally  solitary  as  combining  all  the  painter's 
powers.  It  was  thoroughly  completed;  without  over  finish, 
ud  without  a  sign  of  vacillation  or  correction.  It  bears  the 
aspect  of  having  been  executed  con  amore,  a  quality  hardly 
characteristic  of  any  other  work  by  the  roaster,  whose  art  haa 
niore  the  air  of  study  than  of  delight  It  may  be  added,  that 
it  is  entirely  Italian  in  character.  Steering  closer  to  positive 
daily  life  than  had  been  before  attempted,  tiie  heads  lure  trpes 
nnder  which  the  varieties  of  Italian  physiognomy  may  still  be 

*  See  Tiraboschi,  '  Litteiatnia  Italiana,'  p.  1768,  nott.  AL« 
'  Nagler'a  Dictionary,'  article  on  Leonardo  da  Tinci. 
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claBBified.  The  hands,  too,  would  identify  a  peojde  who  gesti- 
culate, not  more  perhaps  than  colder  races — for  the  Germans 
brandish  dirty  hands  in  every  direction — but  with  a  grace  and 
histrionic  expression,  as  well  as  a  display  of  beautiful  forms, 
which  make  their  gestures  especially  worthy  a  painter's  study. 

M.  Clfiment  doubts  the  religious  or  Christian  tendency  of 
Leonardo's  art,  and  we  readily  agree  with  him  that  this  is  not 
its  special  aim  or  excellence.  The  highest  religious  impression 
b  given,  perhaps  as  a  rule,  by  the  art  which  has  not  attained 
maturity ;  as  the  truly  spiritual  utterance  proceeds  oftener 
from  the  child  than  from  the  man.  Perfect  art  engages  our 
attention  more  for  itself  than  for  its  subject.  That  the  '  Last 
*  Supper'  produces  a  really  religious  impression  is  because 
it  so  truly  tells  the  awful  tale :  but  that  impression  was  not 
the  necessary  result  of  Leonardo's  own  spiritual  aspirations — - 
aspirations  not  seen  in  any  other  work  by  him.  The  highest 
spiritual  expression  he  has  conveyed  lies  in  his  Holy  Children. 
Yet  even  in  them  it  does  not  represent  a  religious  emanation, 
but  simply  that  touching  and  solemn  look  of  the  pure  infant, 
whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  'over  whom  his  immortality 
'  broods  like  the  day ; '  a  look  which  scarcely  another  painter 
has  so  noted  from  life.  For  Leonardo's  forfe,  we  must  re- 
member, was  accurate  observation  of  eye,  not  innate  fervour  of 
spirit.  The  period,  not  his  own  tendencies,  caused  him,  as  it 
did  many  others,  to  paint  church  pictures ;  and  we  have  there- 
fore to  thank  the  period  that  such  subjects  came  within  the 
range  of  his  ncute  perceptions.  We  have  indeed  to  thank  the 
Church  far  more  than  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  she  did 
supply  a  demand  for  at  least  decorous  subjects.  Had  Art 
been  left  to  the  patronage'  of  profligate  patrons — such  as  were 
then  almost  all  the  princes  of  Italy— pictures  would  too  often 
have  been  identified  with  subjects  unfit  for  contemplation,* 

Leonardo,  after  the  '  Last  Supper,'  stands  on  the  highest 
step  he,  or  any  modem  painter,  has  attained.  He  painted, 
doubtless  in  Milan,  the  two  exquisite  portraits  now  in  the 
Ambrogian  Library,  miscalled  '  Lodovico  il  Moro '  and  •  Bea- 
'  trice  d'Este ; '  but  most  probably,  as  agreeing  better  in  age, 
representing  the  unfortunate  Gian  Galeazzo  and  Isabella  of 
Am^n.  Also  portraits  of  Lodovico's  mistresses;  one  of 
which  has  disappeared,  while  the  other  is  believed  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  so-called  '  belle  Ferroni^re,'  in  the  Louvre — a 

*  It  is  an  error  (o  suppoBe  that  Savonarola  waged  war  against  art. 
He  condemned  '  nndities,'  but  declared  that  it  was  better  to  paint  than 
to  beg. 
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lidy  not  disparaged  by  the  inbtake,  since  ehe  occupied  a 
sinular  position  towards  Francis  I.  That  the  few  '  Holy  F$im- 
'lies,'  recognised  by  the  true  odour  of  Leonardesque  sweet- 
ness, were  executed  in  Milan  is  also  probable,  for  as  he  ia- 
creased  in  age  and  fastidiousness,  beginnings  seem  to  have 
been  all  he  achieved,  and  but  few  of  them.  Altogether,  there 
are  not  more  than  five  or  six  pictures  which  connoisseurs 
adcnowledge,  and  those  only  in  parts,  to  be  by  his  hand,  and 
even  on  those  few  they  are  not  unanimous. 

After  the  departure  of  the  master  from  Milan  to  Florence, 
on  the  fall  of  Lodovico — 1499-1500— all  connected  with  hia 
art,  as  with  his  life,  is  more  or  less  disappointing.  He  eagerly 
superseded  the  gracious  Filippino  Lippi,  who  gave  up  to  him 
the  commisraon  for  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  the  Serviti, 
aod  proceeded  in  it  no  farther  than  the  cartoon  now  belonging 
to  the  Koyal  Academy.  He  quitted  the  atmosphere  of  this 
diwning  creation  of  virginal  and  blissful  heads  and  gentle 
caresses  to  become  chief  military  engineer  to  Cesar  Borgia, 
then  ravaging  the  Romagna  and  Umbria.  Returning  after  a 
lime  to  Florence,  he  accepted  a  commission  to  paint  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  Great  Hall  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  but  embarked 
his  design  on  a  surface  still  more  insecurely  prepared  than  that 
of  the  '  Last  Supper.'  It  fell  to  pieces  under  his  hand,  while, 
even  of  the  cartoon,  nothing  has  survived  exoept  Rubens* 
paraphrase  of  part  of  it,  engraved  by  Edelinck  under  the  name 
of  the  '  Battle  of  the  Standard.' 

It  has  been  seen  that  Leonardo  offered  himself  in  his  letter 
to  Lodovico  as  '  equal  to  others  in  architecture.'  This  slight 
sketch,  therefore,  requires  some  mention  of  this  additional  form 
of  hia  practice  of  art.  His  earliest  biographers,  Vasari  and 
Lomazzo,  style  him  '  Pittore  e  Archltetto,'  and  there  is  no 
iloubt  that  his  exact  mind  was  peculiarly  constituted  to  take 
delight  in  the  principles  of  this  study.  His  chief  friend  in 
Milan,  who  is  said  to  have  resided  with  him,  was  Fra  Luca 
Pacioli,  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  architecture,  to 
whom  also  two  other  of  what  we  may  call  the  learned  and 
scientific  painters  of  Italy  were  known — Pietro  della  Fran- 
cesca  and  Melozzo  da  Fori}.  It  was  for  the  Frate's  work  on 
'  La  Divina  Proporzione '  that  Leonardo  executed  above  sixty 
geometrical  illustrations,  all  drawn,  as  is  said  in  the  preface, 
'  with  that  ineffable  lefl  hand.'  Numerous  sketches  of  edifices 
designed  by  Leonardo,  or  taken  from  existing  buildings,  are 
scattered  through  hia  writings ;  he  was  also  associated  with  a 
commission  for  the  elevation  of  the  cupola  of  Milan  Cathedral, 
but  no  building  remains  to  show  what  he  could  practically  do. 
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Of  his  poetic  vein  only  the  one  sonnet  eurvives,  commenc- 
ing*- 

'  Chi  non  puo  quel  che  vnol,  qud  che  pu6  vpglia  ; ' 
one,  however,  by  no  means  insignificant  either  in  intrinsic 
merit,  or  as  cbarBCteristic  of  the  mind.  For  the  same  tale  ia 
told  in  this  small  page  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  volume.  Close 
observation,  sensible  advice,  and  that  careful  finish  which  gives 
a  certain  charm  even  to  thoughts  visiag  little  above  mere  tru- 
isms, are  all  here — the  accents  of  a  votary  of  experience  rather 
than  of  a  lover  of  Song.  -  It  may  be  doubted  whether  much  of 
Leonardo's  verse  has  been  lost ;  a  voice  that  observes  eucb  dis- 
creet limits  has  not  much  to  say.  Poetry  must  be  fed  either  from 
the  heart  or  the  imagination ;  and  in  all  we  are  permitted  to 
see  of  the  man  himself,  the  one  is  scantily  bared  to  view,  and 
the  other  never  encouraged. 

We  turn  now  to  other  forms  of  his  intellectual  activity. 
Even  with  their  help  the  records  of  his  doings  at  Milan,  em- 
bracing probably  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  those  in 
the  prime  of  his  vigour,  are  but  scantily  filled  up.  It  is  more 
infen^  than  known — and  that  chiefly  from  an  engraving  of  a 
curiously  interlaced  pattern  surrounding  a  circle,"  in  which  is 
the  inscription  '  Academia  LeonardI  Vici— that  iJiere  was  an 
academy  of  ari.  at  Milan,  and  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  it.  It 
is  further  concluded  that  his  'Trattato  deila  Fittura'  embodies 
the  notes  of  lectures  addressed  by  him  to  his  scholars.  Volumes, 
also,  of  jottings,  scribblings,  marginal  hints  and  sketches,  some 
of  them*of  uie  grandest  order — sparks  from  which  none  but 
himself  could  then  draw  light — attest  habits  of  observation, 
reasoning,  and  deduction  which  never  flagged.  All  these,  how- 
ever, added  to  ever-recurring  shows  and  pageants,  yet  leave 
the  sense  of  many  a  blank  page. 

The  principal*  edition  of  the  work  by  Leonardo  just  men- 
tioned, called  '  II  Trattato  della  Fittura,'  was  published  from  a 
copy  in  the  Vatican — the  best  version  existing,  though  known 
to  have  been  imperfectly  compiled  from  a  MS.  now  lost.  This 
work  throws  curious  and  unmiatakeabte  light  on  Leonardo  both 
as  thinker  and  painter.  Fositive  as  opposed  to  imaginative 
in  character,  it  confirms  all  the  theory  of  his  mind  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  draw  from  his  art.  It  consists  of  rules 
and  precepts  in  separate  chapters,  amounting  to  4&0  in  num- 
ber, and  entirely  addressed  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  art. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  this  collection  is  not  entirely  origi- 
nal, but  gathered  Irom  the  sweepings  of  desk  and  studio,  and 

*  Given  as  frontispiece  to  AmorMti's  work. 
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uTUtged  by  friends  or  pupils.  To  our  view,  howcTer,  it  con- 
tuns  abundant  intern^  evidence  of  the  msfiter's  sole  hand. 
There  is  all  hia  OTer-conscientiouBness  of  detail,  which,  like  his 
art, '  approche  parfois  il  la  pu^rilit^,'  and,  above  all,  there  is 
that  peculiar  lingering  over  preparatory  foundations,  as  if  from 
a  kind  of  shyness  to  grapple  with  the  real  task,  which  charac- 
teriaed  all  he  undertook.  He  says  that  '  il  Pittore  i.  Padrone 
'  di  tiUte  le  c»se,'  but  the  things  he  thinks  necessary  for  this 
mastery  required  a  patience  no  one  but  himself  possessed.  With 
Btrict  habits  of  analytic  reasoning,  step  by  step,  be  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  more  rapid  deductions  of  other  minds,  and 
goes  on  teaching  long  afler  his  reader  has  been  taught.  The 
work  embraces  every  stage  of  instruction  from  A  to  Z. ;  from 
useless  speculations  and  wearisome  platitudes — sacrifices  doubt- 
less to  the  pedantry  of  the  time — to  the  closest  and  subtlest 
observations  of  an  eye  which  saw  everything,  even,  as  the 
French  would  .say,  to  '  les  yeuic  des  fourmis,'  and  reasoned  on 
all  it  saw.  The  student  is  invited  at  the  outset  to  inquire 
whether  poetry  or  painting,  or  painting  or  sculpture,  be  the 
superior  art — whether  the  world  would  lose  most  if  all  were 
deaf  or  all  were  blind.  He  is  reminded  that  he  must  walk  be- 
fore he  can  run— that  if  he  wants  to  read  he  must  learn  his  let- 
ters; or  to  climb  a  wall  he  must  mount  by  gradual  steps.  And 
before  the  work  concludes  he  is  initiated,  at  tlie  slowest  possible 
pace,  into  every  imaginable  distinction  of  light,  shade,  colour, 
half-«hades,  half-lights,  reflexions,  reverberations — whether  in 
the  open  field  or  within  the  limit  of  a  room — by  sunshine,  cloud, 
or  firelight — by  atmosphere  clear  or  misty — by  morning,  noon, 
or  evening — tfiat  can  variously  affect  objects  coloured  or 
colourless,  flat  or  relieved,  large  or  small,  near  or  distant  It 
is  evident,  as  shown  in  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  essay  on  Crdthe's 
theory  of  colours,  that  Leonardo  was  familiar  with  Aristotle's 
treatise,  and  that  the  precepts  which  hia  experience  dictates 
for  the  use  of  the  scholar  are  in  accordance  with,  if  not  derived 
from,  the  older  authority.  The  same  changes  are  also  rung 
on  every  diversity  of  beauty  and  grace,  form,  action,  position, 
proportion,  measurement,  weight,  balance;  in  man,  woman, 
and  child,  and  even  in  animals  ;  from  things  the  most  general 
to  things  the  most  particular;  equally  as  applicable  to  the 
whole  figure  as  to  different  ages,  and  different  parts  of  it— 
from  the  mean  average  measurements  of  the  body  to  the  mi- 
nntest  actions  of  separate  members ;  how  figures  jump,  and 
how  figures  run ;  what  muscles  are  set  in  movement  when  a 
man  wants  to  look  at  his  own  heels ;  how  the  joints  of  a  finger 
ue  Uiger  when  bent  than  when  straight ;  how  we  can  neither 
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ascend  nor  descend,  nor  walk  on  level  ground,  without  raising 
the  heel  of  the  hindennost  foot;  how  a  man  walking  goes 
quicker  with  his  head  than  with  his  feet ;  and  even  how  the 
machinery  that  keeps  the  nose  in  the  centre  of  the  face  is 
varied  in  eight  different  ways. 

In  no  work  by  the  master,  in  any  form,  is  it  more  distinctly 
seen  that  the  first  great  passion  of  the  mind  was  Observation 
— indulged  to  an  extent  that,  like  his  art,  no  amount  .of  preci- 
sion could  satisfy  it ;  and  that  the  second  was  a  no  less  im- 
perative desire  to  inculcate  on  others  what  he  had  himself 
observed;  the  one  ever  impelling  him  to  learn,  the  other  to 
teach.  Occasionally,  in  contrast  to  (and  relief  from)  such 
over-precise  rules,  which,  in  the  effort  at  more  and  more 
clearness,  end  by  confusing  the  reader,  there  occurs  a  para- 
graph of  larger  import ;  such  as 

'  A  painter  should  never  imitate  another,  or  he  will  be  called  tlie 
nephew,  and  not  the  son,  of  Nature.  For  unce  Nature  gives  things  in 
endless  profusion,  he  should  rather  have  recourse  to  her  than  go  secoud- 
hand  to  thoHe  who  have  learnt  from  her.'  * 

Or  we  fall  in  with  a  hit  gainst  some  parsimonious  fellow- 
artist — perhaps  his  old  fellow-scholar,  Perugino : — 

'  The  painter  -who  mistrusts  not  himself  will  leai-n  little.  If  his 
work  be  above  his  Judgment,  he  will  never  improve ;  if  his  judgment 
be  above  his  work  (and  this  was  loo  much  his  own  case),  he  will  never 
CEase  to  improve ;  -^e  I  avafizia  won  I'impedisce.'  f 

One  paragraph  also  shows  a  grudge  against  a  portion  of  his 
fellow-creatures  among  the  lower  classes  of  Italy,  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  to  this  day  not  always  gentle  or  picturesque. 
Dwelling  on  the  distinctions  in  action  and  movement  proper  to 
children  and  to  young  women,  to  old  men  and  old  women: 
how  children  should  be  represented  with  quick,  oblique  move- 
ments  when  seated,  but  straight  and  timid  when  standing: 
young  women  with  modest  action,  the  knees  closed,  the  aims 
gathered  together,  the  head  inclined  forward,  and  rather  on 
one  side:  old  men  with  bent  knees,  and  slow  and  heavy 
step;  he  adds  directions  for  the  characteristic  portrayal  of 
the  aged  representatives  of  the  female  sex  which  we  would 
not  translate  for  the  world — '  Le  Vecchie  si  debtiono  figurare 
'  ardite  e  pronte,  con  rabhiosi  movimenti,  a  guisa  di  furie  infer- 
'  nale  I '  % 

What  will  most  interest  the  analyser  of  Leonardo's  own  art, 
in  this  work,  are  the  indications  of  what  are  known  to  be  his 


•  Cnp,  xxiv.  t  Cap-  ^^-  J  Cap.  Ixiu. 
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£ivourite  excellences — the  close  modelling  and  delicate  grada- 
tioDs  of  ligHt  and  shade  by  which  he  aimed  at  the  utmost 
roandnese  and  relief.  Throughout  the  numerouB  paragraphs 
on  the  treatment  of  lights  and  shadows  will  be  found  warnings 
against  '  otiibre  termiiinte,'  or  shadows  with  distinct  termina- 
tions; urging  the  student  to  that  observation  of  the  lesser 
shades  and  lesser  lights  by  which  the  extremes  of  both  can  be 
united  without  line  or  edge  '  a  uso  di  fumo'' — in  the  manner  of 
smoke — a  precept  which  gave  rise  to  a  word  of  his  invention, 
still  in  the  painter's  vocabulary,  and  without  which  it  would 
be  difBvult  to  de6ne  Leonardo's  own  mode  of  execution,  viz., 
'■tfumato.'  We  see  also  his  distaste  to  all  exaggerated  mus- 
cular markings — prompted  perhaps  by  the  sight  of  Michael 
Angelo's  school— which  he  defines  as  '  looking  more  like  a  sack 
'  of  walnuts  than  a  human  figure  ; '  while  in  his  directions  for 
the  '  beauty  of  faces,' "  he  says, '  do  not  make  muscles  ivifh 
'  sharp  definitions,  but  let  the  soft  light  terminate  insensibly 
'  in  sweet  and  pleasing  shadows,  whence  proceed  grace  and 
'  beauty.'  A  certain  feeling  also  against  the  school  of  colour 
— grapes  which  were  somewhat  sour  to  him — may  be  suspected, 
as  opposed  to  the  roundness  he  ever  aimed  at.  He  designates 
it  as  calculated  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  vulgar, '  who  desire 
'  nothing  more  than  beauty  of  colour,  not  understanding  that 
'  of  relief.' t 

But  the  '  Trattato  della  Pittura,'  while  implying  studies  far 
beyond  its  own  special  scope,  gives  no  adequate  measure  of 
the  mind  which  embraced  in  its  observation  the  phenomena 
equally  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  For  such  imperfect  esti- 
mate iif  the  genius  of  Lconai'do  as  can  now  be  formed — and 
however  fragmentary  the  evidence,  it  can  only  gain  in  appre- 
ciation by  the  advance  of  science — we  must  look  to  those  col- 
lections of  memoranda,  alternately  written  and  drawn,  which 
under  the  name  of  '  books '  he  bequeathed  to  his  friend  Fran- 
cesco Meizi,  present  at  his  death.  The  original  amount  of 
these  '  remains'  no  one  can  tell,  for  no  inventory  of  them  exists. 
They  were  brought  back  to  Italy  by  Melzi,  who  survived  his 
friend  till  1570,  after  which  his  descendants,  sinking  with  their 
country's  degradation,  tossed  them  into  the  garret  of  that 
Villa  Vapri,  on  the  walls  of  which  Leonardo's  mark,  in  the 
form  of  the  colossal  Madonna  and  Child,  still  remains.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  hands  through  which  these  MSS.  have 
passed,  the  mutilations  they  have  suffered,  or  the  amount  that 
has  been  lost.     One  volume  belonged  to  Ambrogio  Ficino,  a 

•  Cap.  cxci.  "f  Cap,  cclxxvii. 
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rsmote  scion  of  the  Leonardo  school,  who  died  in  1608,  leav- 
ing it  to  VeBpino,  a  still  more  d^enerate  descendant  of  tlie 
great  master.  One  was  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Fed&- 
rigo  Borromeo;  a  third  belonged  to  Carlo  Emmanuele  of 
Savoy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  one  of  the  fires 
that  consumed  the  Royal  Library  at  Turin.  Some  found 
their  way  to  Charles  I. 'a  collection — a  volume  was  obtained 
by  '  Consul  Smith '  of  Venice — but  the  greater  number, 
amounting  to  thirteen  volumes,  gravitated  eventually  by  a 
natural  process  to  the  Ambrogian  Library,  whence  they  were 
carried  off  by  the  French  commissioners,  too  well  informed  to 
overlook  their  great  importance.  Owing,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  negligence  of  the  Austrian  Government,  one  only  volume, 
the  'Codice  Atlantic© ' — it  is  true  by  far  the  most  important — 
was  restored  to  its  former  place  in  the  Ambrogian  Library;  the 
twelve  others  still  remaining  in  Paris,  and  not  readily  shown 
by  the  French,  lest  too  much  attention  should  be  called  to 
tlieir  unjust  possession.*  M.  Clement,  on  this  account  per- 
haps, omits  to  dwell  on  them,  though  he  describes  the  large 
volume  purchaEed  some  years  t^o  from  Signor  Vallardi  by 
the  Louvre.  Other  smaller  collections  exist  in  the  Vatican,  in 
the  Casa  Tnvnlzi,  Milan,  and  in  the  British  Museum.  No  one, 
however,  can  be  said  to  have  thoroughly  explored  these  endless 
Sibylline  leaves.  And,  considering  the  age  of  the  writing,  its 
strange  contractions  and  orthography,  its  wearisome  lefl- 
handed  character,  and  the  disorder  into  which  these  manu- 
scripts have  been  shuffled,  it  must  be  an  enthusiast  of  singular 
leisure  and  patience  that  would  devote  himself  to  them.  Even 
when  assisted  by  the  pencil,  *  which  speaks  the  tongue  of  every 
'  land,'  the  ideas  remain,  many  of  them,  enigmatical. 

Next  to  the  volume  printed  by  the  Italian  Government, 
most  information  is  derived  from  the  essay  on  '  The  Science 
*  and  Literature  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,'  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Black, 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  forms  part  of  Mrs. 
Heaton's  work.  This  is  by  far  the  most  popular  and  compre- 
hensive view  yet  given  of  the  multiform  sides  of  one  who  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity  so  much  of  his  mind  and  so  little  of 
his  life.  It  would  be  di£Bcult  to  compile  a  list  even  of  the 
subjects  which  occupied  a  mind  to  which  the  readily-applied 

*  According  to  the  '  Saggio  delle  Opere  di  Leonardo '  the  twelve 
volumes  in  Paris  have  been  gravely  mutilated  in  order  to  enrich  the 
two  volumes  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Aahbumham.  The  treasorea 
belonging  to  that  nobleman  are  bo  little  known,  that  we  have  no  prool 
as  to  whether  this  ouertion  be  true. 
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commoaplace  of '  before  lus  time  '  lenSers  no  juBtice ;  and  which, 
ahundred  years  before  Bacon,  led  the  way  to  those  experimental 
principles — '  the  only  method,'  in  his  own  words, '  to  b«  observed 
'  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature.'  The  discoveries 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hallam,  '  are 
'  rather  Buch  as  to  strike  us  with  preternatural  awe — more 
'  like  the  revelations  of  physical  truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single 
'  mind,  than  the  superstructure  of  its  reasoning  upon  any  pr&. 
'  ceding  and  established  basis.'  Beginning  with  his  art,  there 
was  the  study  of  anatomy,  never  before  bo  thoroughly  mastered 
and  exemplified ;  to  the  accuracy  of  which,  as  evidenced  by 
his  drawings,  we  have  the  tribute  of  our  own  great  anatomist, 
John  Hunter.'  Connected  with  his  engineering  labours  was  ' 
his  mastery  of  mathematical  and  geometrical  laws ;  connected 
with  his  geometry,  his  knowledge  of  perspective,  to  which  ap- 
pertains his  suggestion  of  the  Camera  obscura,  clearly  described 
m  the  Trattato,  and  falsely  attributed  to  his  junior,  Albert 
Durer.  From  perspective  to  the  laws  regulating  light  the  way 
was  iounediate,  the  words  perspective  and  optics  being  then 
convertible  terms.  And  here  the  ingenious  little  instrument  of 
OQT  day,  the  stereoscope,  did  not  escape  his  foresight.  Thou^ 
not  its  actual  inventor,  he  indubitably  preceded  our  own  Wheat- 
Btone  in  the  recognition  of  its  principle.  For,  noticing  that 
alight  diversity  of  the  two  Images  of  every  object  presented 
simultaneously  to  both  eyes,  by  which  we  obtain  the  solidity 
and  relief  of  actual  nature,  of  the  rationale  of  which  he  giveB 
a  geometrical  illustration,  he  confesses  that  a  picture.  Bow- 
ever  elaborate,  cannot  possibly — and,  in  the  interest  of  art,  we 
may  add  fortunately— present  the  same  effect  of  reality.  Con- 
ttDuing  in  the  same  line  of  cognate  phenomena,  he  suggests  a 
method  of  measuring  light,  which,  two  centuries  later,  appeared 
as  a  French  discovery^he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Lights  and 
Shadows — pointed  the  way  to  the  burning  glass,  and  more 
than  the  way  to  tiie  telescope ;  for  a  drawing  of  this  instru- 
ment appears  in  the  '  Codice  Atlantico.'  Thence  he  is  found 
diverging  to  the  still  mysterious  field  of  acoustics — to  the 
vibrations  of  tones,  the  velocity  of  sound,  and  the  construc- 
fion  of  certain  musical  instruments ; — to  the  laws  which 
govern  force,  motion,  and  gravitation,  with  a  thorough  work- 
mg  out  of  the  principles  of  the  lever  and  of  the  pendulum, 
UN  a  clearly  indicated  apprehension  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth ; — to  the  actioDB  of  weight,  pressure,  and  attrition ;  to 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  first  constructioo  of 

*  See  Hunter's  Lectures,  published  1764. 
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the  barometer,  under  the  design  for  which  nre  his  words, '  modo 
'  di  vedere  guandn  si  guasta  il  tempo  \  '■ — to  an  improvement  in 
the  compass,  since  in  common  use ; — to  the  idea  of  marine 
vessels  propelled  by  wheels  against  the  current; — so  working 
his  way  to  the  great  practical  area  of  mechanics,  which  he  calls 
'  the  Paradise  of  the  mathematical  sciences.' 

Indeed,  it  is  superfluous  for  his  reputation  to  credit  him  any 
longer  with  the  formation  of  the  Martesana  Canal — called  il 
Kaviglio — one  of  the  stock  tales  which  have  been  repeated  ad 
nauseam.  This  work,  like  the  grand  '  Spedale,'  and  other  un- 
dertakings of  utility  and  beauty  at  Miian,  was  owing  not  to 
Lodovico  il  Moro,  but  to  the  far  nobler  ruler,  his  father,  Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  and  is  known  to  have  been  completed  before  Leon- 
ardo's arrival  in  Milan,*  There  is  proof,  however,  that  Leonardo 
invented  new  lock-gates,  and  repaired  the  canal.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  forces,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  moving  bodies  of  water 
— rivers  and  torrents^ — is  the  duty  to  which  every  great  Italian 
engineer  may  be  said,  by  the  character  of  his  native  land,  to 
be  especially  called.  In  the  inundation  of  the  Po  in  1493,  by 
which  the  convent  refectory  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  was  sub- 
merged, the  thoughtBof  the  painter  must  have  pondered  on 
the  methods  by  -tdiich  such  periodical  catastrophes  could  be 
averted.  To  ensure  the  safe  application  of  that  science  of 
hydraulics  which  was  his  especial  forte  and  delight,  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydrostatics  were  the  indispensable  step.  In  all 
things,  accordingly,  beginning  with  the  beginning,  we  find 
him  searching  and  defining  the  laws  applicable  to^fluid&in  a 
state  of  rest — capillar)-  attraction  and  equality  of  pressure — 
the  action  of  the  syphon — the  bore  of  the  since  established 
Artesian  well,  and  that  emptying  of  ditches  and  conducting 
of  water  professed  in  his  fetter  to  the  duke.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  business  of  war,  continually  entailed  by  the 
treachery  of  the  wretched  potentates  who  eventually  degraded 
the  fairest  peninsula  on  this  eartli,  is  of  course  conspicuous  in 
these  notes  and  memoranda.  Competent  judges  have  borne 
witness  that  Leonardo's  profession  of  improved  powei'S  of  des- 
truction was  no  empty  boast.  Living  on  the  debateable 
ground  between  ancient  and  modern  modes  of  warfare — be- 
tween the  catapult  and  the  cannon — he  gave  new  forms  and  in- 
creased forces  to  each.  Sketches  still  remain  which  show  that 
the  greater  destructiveness  and  further  range  of  what  we  now 
know  as  the  mitrailleuse,  and  conical  projectiles,  were  antici- 
pated in  his  brain.      Nay,  even  the  use  of  steam  ns  applied  to 

/  Tiraboaohi,  p.  1701. 
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a  monstrous  form  of  cftonon,  finds  its  place  as  a  seed  dropt  by 
a  mind  which  stands  like  one  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  towards 
whom  all  main  lines  of  modem  knowledge — astronomy,  geology, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  natural  history,  and  even  botany,  con- 
verge. And  yet  a  mind,  in  curious  respects,  not  disconnected 
with  its  own  period ;  attracted  at  one  time,  doubtless  in  youth, 
by  the  chirasera  of  perpetual  motion,  flying  men,  aerial  chariots, 
winged  ships;  ideas,  with  others  not  less  baseless,  which  sur- 
vive in  his  writings,  and  with  them  his  own  recognition  of  their 
absurdity,  being  marked  here  and  there  with  a  marginal  'Jaho, 
or  '  non  i  desso.'  And  yet  not  abandoned  till,  pursuing  his  own 
experimental  system,  be  bad  sifted  the  more  from  the  less  prac- 
ticable plan ;  as  in  the  construction  of  a  flying-machine,  in 
which  he  had  fixed  on  the  wing  of  the  bat  as  better  fitted  for 
imitation  than  that  of  the  bird. 

True  also  to  himself  in  the  things  he  forbore  to  look  into. 
No  sign  in  these  great  repertories  of  original  thought  of  any 
interest  in  metaphysics,  theology,  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
Ecfaoolmen.  Like  Galileo  after  bim,  following  no  fruitless  in- 
quiry into  first  causes ;  seeking  nothing  that  he  might  not 
hope  to  prove,  '  What  is  that,  be  says, '  that  does  not  give 
'  itself  to  human  comprehension,  and,  if  it  did,  would  not  exbt  ? 
'  It  is  the  Infinite,  which,  if  it  could  so  give  itself,  would  be 
'  done  and  ended.'  Ko  sign  either,  as  far  as  these  repertories 
have  been  explored,  of  any  interest  in  the  world  then  around 
him.  Columbus  was  only  ten  years  older  than  he — Savonarola 
exactly  his  own  age.  States  were  falling — foes  were  invading ; 
but  to  judge  from  these  records  such  men  and  such  facts  existed 
not.  Even  the  great  painters  contemporary  with  him  have 
left  DO  mark  in  these  writings,  as  fur  as  hitherto  known,  unless 
in  the  hints  we  have  indicated,  '  Kor  is  there  the  slightest 
appearance  that  the  higher  demands  of  our  nature  were  even 
repressed  in  him.  No  enthusiasm  is  seen  to  warp  his  judgment 
— no  dreams  of  philanthropy  to  swell  and  agitate  his  heart — no 
love  of  woman  to  kindle  unrest.  Ever  seeking  to  solve  all  me- 
chanical problems,  he  was  neutral  in  presence  of  all  moral  truths. 
With  intellect  thus  predominant,  passion,  impetuosity,  and  im- 
prudence were  foreign  to  him.  Words  dropped  here  and  there 
further  show  the  inner  man.  '  Flee  from  storms.'  '  The  painter 
'  should  be  solitary— if  thou  art  alone  thou  art  all  thine  own.' 
'Patience  against  injustice  is  as  a  garment  against  the  cold; 
'  if  the  cold  increases  put  on  additional  garments.'  Such  dis- 
cretion as  this  does  not  seem  to  have  altogether  shielded  bim 
from  the  suspicions  of  the  Church,  though  possibly  from  the 
wiles  of  the  female  sex ;  for  the  paltry  mind  of  Vasari  im- 
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putes  to  him  '  ideas  so  heretical,  that  he  did  not  conform  to  any 
*  reli^on,  thinking  it  peradventure  far  better  to  be  a  philosopher 
'  than  a  Christian.'  This  poss^e,  liowever,  was  withdrawn  after 
the  firat  edition.  Leonardo,  also,  in  his  Xrattato  speaks  of 
himself  as  charged  with  two  great  offences—'  working  at  my 
'  art  on  feast-days,  and  investigating  the  works  of  Grod,'  and 
gives  the  clue  to  his  accusers  '  Farisei,  ctd  vuol  dir  sanli 
'  Frati.'  One  sentence  also  implies  that  he  had  been  imprisoned: 
— '  WhenI  made  the  Lord  God  an  Infant,  you  imprisoned  me.' 
Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  recall  the  multiplied  facets  of  this 
brilliant  genius ;  receiving  and  giving  light  in  all  directions — 
surpassing  in  art,  and  yet,  relatively,  less  artist  than  physiolo- 
giet,  engineer,  mathematician.  Or  rather,  chieSy  artist  to  the 
generation  in  which  he  lived,  because  the  arts  were  the  only 
form  of  his  activity  then  genuinely  in  demand.  The  skilt^ 
labourer  in  every  department  The  man  of  all  work  for  this 
world;  and  therefore  of  incomparably  more  work  than  the 
world  then  could  use.  With  practical  purposes  in  all  his  re- 
searches, seeing,  observing,  noticing  everything- — the  fall  of 
the  wave — the  motion  of  the  bird — the  duration  of  the  echo — 
the  veins  of  the  leaf — the  bones  of  extinct  animals— the  scio- 
tjllations  of  the  stars — the  conditions  of  the  moon — the  con- 
nexion of  motion  with  heat — and  these  last  two  in  terms  which 
Nasmyth  himself  might  have  employed.  And  inventing  every 
thing;  for,  in  happy  relief  to  his  destructive  ingenuities,  \aB 
pages  teem  with  every  form  of  mercantile  and  even  humblest 
domestic  utility.  For  instance,  designs  for  more  than  thirty 
kinds  of  mills — one  even  of  a  treadmSl,  a  marvel  of  perspective 
and  beauty  of  line ;  windlasses,  cranes,  machines  for  wire-draw- 
ing, plate-rolling,  file-cutting ;  saws,  drills,  looms,  instruments 
for  flattening  and  dressing  cloth ;  a  surgical  probe — a  universal 
ioint — a  spring  to  close  doors — cowls  for  smoky  chimneys — the 
artist's  so-called  camp-stool — a  roasting  jack  (still  in  use  in 
Italy)  moved  by  the  draught  of  hot  air;  and,  finally,  last  but 
not  least,  among  the  many  things  moved  by  wheels,  the  com- 
mon wheelbarrow.  Practical,  too,  in  all  things,  even  in  such 
schemes  as  that  of  lifting  the  Baptistery  of  Florence  on  to  a 
higher  level,  or  moving  mountains  from  one  plain  to  another, 
wmch,  if  feasible  at  all,  could  only  be  by  such  means  as  he 
suggests.  A  man,  appointed  not  so  much  to  work  in  his  own 
person  as  to  be  the  universal  supplier  and  prompter  of  work  for 
tJie  intellectual  and  brute  forces  of  others ;  who  called  himself 
humbly  '  the  disciple  of  practice ; '  but  whom  we  may  rather 
denommate  as  the  priest  and  prophet  of  the  laws  and  forces  of 
nature. 
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Still,  we  linger  over  the  course  and  character  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  with  an  abaence  of  satisfaction  painful  to  ourselTos. 
Much  of  that  which  we  feel  to  he  wanting  must  be  laid  to  the 
period  to  which  he  belonged.  Who  shall  say  how  far  every 
man  participates  in  the  good  or  evil  in  which  he  is  appointed 
to  move  and  live  and  have  his  being?  Where  independence 
of  hearing  and  aelf-respect  were  looked  upon,  as  in  Michael 
Angelo,  as  surliness  and  crotchets ;  where  be  was  moat  sue-  ' 
cessful  in  life  who  could  carry  the  darkest  designs  under  the 
most  friendly  aspect  and  manner ;  and  he  alone  safe  who  re- 
fused (while  pretending  it)  credence  to  the  most  cordial  as- 
eniances ;  where  treachery  and  intrigue  were  the  accepted 
statesmanship  of  the  great,  and  flattery  and  insincerity  the 
current  coin  of  their  subjects^in  such  a  state  of  manners  and 
morals  those  few  ivho  could  rise  above  the  social  standard  had 
s  twofold  battle  to  fight — the  one  with  themselves  common  to 
all  men—the  other  with  the  weight  of  the  custom  around  them. 
Such  a  warrior,  it  may  be  safely  averred,  Leonardo  was  not. 
He  took  things  as  he  found  them ;  neither  lamenting  (like 
Michael  Angelo)  that  they  were  no  better,  nor  caring  to  re- 
form them.  His  transcendent  genius  was  also  of  that  kind 
which  brings  most  temptation  to  its  possessor.  The  man  of 
shining  gifts,  as  distinguished  from  the  man  of  great  qualities, 
has  always  a  sphere,  and  is  always  in  request,  for  he  amuses, 
even  instructs — never,  even  tacitly,  reproves.  Still,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  contrast  between  this  unceasingly 
working  and  thinking  being,  and  the  cowardly,  heartless,  and 
ignorant  traitor  and  usurper,  whose  company  flattered,  and 
whose  patronage  alternately  fed  and  starved  him.  The  court 
of  Lodovico  Sforza  was  one  of  t)ic  most  profligate  and  empty 
that  existed  even  at  a  time  when  a  Borgia  occupied  the  Pap^ 
throne :  Leonardo  was  in  both  respects  evidently  the  reverae. 
Even  Vasari,  who  defamed  Eaphael,  has  no  vicious  gossip  to 
tell  of  bim ;  yet  he  contentedly  breathed  an  atmosphere  as  uiw 
congenial  as  unworthy  of  him.  It  must  be  taken  into  account 
that  he  was  the  first  painter  who  lived  in  social  equality  with 
the  great  of  the  land,  and  for  those  who  would  live  with  them 
then  on  any  terms,  the  debasing  courtier  element  was  inevit- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  theiact  that  a  tyrant  like  Lodovico 
il  TAoTO  surrounded  himself  with  men  of  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  arts  has  received,  as  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  far  too 
favonrable  an  interpretation.  Such  environment,  which  would 
now  be  conndered  a  pure  tribute  to  genius,  was  then  rather  a 
politic  but  contemptible  device  which  answered    many  pur- 
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poses ;  the  amuaement  of  the  hour,  the  diversion  of  scrutiois- 
ing  eyes,  and  the  sure  falsification  of  history. 

Nevertheless,  much  of  what  we  feel  to  be  defective  in 
Leonardo  must  inexorably  be  laid  to  himself.  For  no  less 
strange  and  rare  than  the  range  of  his  intellectual  gifts  were 
the  extremes  obvious  in  hia  character.  In  his  art  he  reaches 
from  the  subllest  and  sweetest  beauty  to  the  most  unnatural  and 
hideous  deformity ;  in  his  writings  from  the  grandest  generalities 
to  the  most  puerile  particulars  ;  in  his  daily  habits  from  the 
profoundest  studies  and  application  to  (we  are  assured)  the  vain- 
est extravagance  and  ostentation  ;  from  the  clearest  methods  of 
reasoning  and  closest  accuracy  of  observation  as  regards  cause 
and  effect,  to  all  the  sure  consequences  of  reckless  expendi- 
ture, disorder,  and  social  degradation — debts,  fawnings,  unpaid 
salary,  and  humiliating  beggings,  even  for  clothes ;  in  his  life 
from  the  illustrious  philosopher  who  commands  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  enlightened  ages,  to  the  hireling  who 
knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  patriot,  who  shifted  with 
every  wind  of  fortune,  executed  chefs-d'oeuvre  or  invented 
toys,  equally  to  flatter  the  French  invader  or  the  Milanese 
usurper ;  placed  himself,  like  the  mercenary  troops  of  the 
time,  at  the  disposal  of  whomsoever  happened  to  be  in  power, 
no  matter  how  obtained ;  and  principally  served  two  of  the 
roost  iniquitous  princes  of  the  ^e,  Lodovico  Sforza  and  Crosar 
Bor^a. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  these  habits  of  self-accom- 
modatiiiQ  to  successive  rulers  exceeded  even  the  latitude  then 
allowed.  However  elastic  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  the  great 
master  changed  sides  too  often.  He  had  looked  on  indifferent 
at  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Milan,  on  the  misery  of  the 
young  (jrian  Galeazzo  and  his  wife,  and  must  be  believed  to 
have  ignored  the  suspected  dark  sequel  to  that  story.  He 
had  shown  no  reluctance  to  aid  Lodovico  in  welcoming 
over  the  Alps  those  packs  of  French  wolves  under  Charles 
VIII.  who  first  overr.in  the  fair  plains  of  Italy.  On  the  fall  of 
Lodovico,  caught  in  the  toils  he  had  spread  for  others,  he  had 
built  triumphal  arches  for  the  entry  of  Louis  XXL;  and  on 
Louis'  discomfiture  and  the  restoration  of  the  voung  Maxi- 
milian, son  of  Lodovico,  in  1512,  Leonardo  had  disposed  him- 
self to  renew  his  relations  with  the  Sforza  family.  It  appears 
that  on  this  occasion  the  court  of  Milan  became,  to  use  a  fami- 
liar phrase,  too  hot  for  him,  when,  following  his  favourite  maxim, 
'  Flee  from  storms,'  he  removed  to  Florence.  There,  having 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  pusillanimous  Julian  de'  Medici 
— son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent — he  accompanied  that  prince 
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to  Rome  for  the  consccratioii  of  his  brother  Giovanni  as  Leo 
X.,  in  1511}.  But  here  a  cold  receptian  is  said  to  have 
morti6ecl  him.  The  Pope,  it  is  true,  commiBsioned  him  to 
paint  a  picture — a  task  we  may  safely  aver  then  become  im- 
possible to  him.  Instead  of  comiiosing  a  design,  he  set  to 
work  with  preparatory  measures,  and  began  In  experimentalise 
on  the  dbtiliotion  of  fixed  oils  from  certain  plants— which  led 
to  the  reputed  saying  on  the  Pope's  part, '  Alas  I  this  man  is 
•  thinking  of  the  end  before  he  has  made  a  beginning.'  Nor 
did  Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael,  both  engaged  on  great 
works,  show  any  disposition  to  enlist  his  co-operation.  It  was 
extremely  improbable,  if  they  knew  anything  of  his  fastidious 
and  dilatory  habits  in  art,  that  they  should  do  so ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  so-called  rivalry  between  Michael 
Angelo  and  himself  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  or 
whether  that  rivalry  ever  existed  at  all.  Michael  Angelo  and 
Leonardo  never  approached  each  other's  orbits  except  in  the 
decoration  of  the  great  council  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
And  in  that  instance  the  supposed  rivalry  of  exhibition  has 
been  much  exaggerated;  for  the  cartoons  were  not  seen  by 
the  public  simultaneously ;  Leonardo's  having  been  exhibited 
in   1504,   and   Michael    Angelo's   not   till    1506.     Far  more 

Erobable  is  it,  as  surmised  by  M.  CliSment,  that  the  man  who 
ad  no  passions  .ind  no  opinions  but  those  which  suited  his 
interest,  and  wlin  had  ceased  to  be  a  profitable  protegi  for 
those  who  coveted  specimens  of  his  art,  began  to  be  regarded 
with  less  interest,  and  was  peculiarly  antipathetic  to  the  very 
opposite  nature  of  the  impetuous  Buonarroti.  At  all  events, 
the  residence  in  Rome  was  short,  and  Leonardo  is  found  again 
in  Milan,  where  a  fresh  turn  of  the  wheel  had  taken  place, 
erecting  arches  for  the  last  new  comer,  Francis  I,,  for  whom 
his  automaton  iion,  who  walked  into  the  king's  presence 
and  opened  his  breast  fdled  with  French  lilies,  was  especially 
contrived.  From  this  time  he  remained  true  to  the  French 
service ;  openly  showed  himself  in  the  suite  of  Francis  at 
Bologna  on  the  meeting  between  that  monarch  and  the  Pope, 
and  revenged  himself  for  all  supposed  slights  by  caricaturinpr 
the  papal  courtiers.  Finally,  as  we  all  know,  he  removed 
altogether  on  to  French  soil,  and  died  at  the  Chateau  of 
Cloux  at  Amboise  in  1519,  having  accepted  salary  and  pro- 
tection from  the  French  king,  and  rendered  lilrn  no  single 
work  in  return.  Truly  has  it  been  said, '  the  spirit  of  that 
'  time  was  a  menial  spirit,'  aud  not  even  such  a  mind  as  that 
of  Leonardo  was  exempt  from  its  influence.  For,  however 
marvellous  the  height  at  which  his  intellect  soared  above  the 
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age,  the  same  superiority  is  not  upheld  in  hie  life.  Nothing  is 
more  true  than  that  his  conscience  ss  artist  and  natural 
philosopher  wa<t  ineontentabile — in  art  even  a  hindrance  to  hie 
activity — but  his  reputation  would  stand  higher  had  it  been 
equally  fastidious  as  a  man.* 


Abt.  v.— 1.  Reports  of  ike   Royal   Commission  on  the  Em- 
ploi/merd  of  Children  in  Agriculture  (1867).      1868-70. 

2.  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  on  the 
Tenure  of  Land  in  Foreign  Cou/Uries.      1869-71. 

3.  Reports   on   the    Condition   of  the   Industrial    Classes   in 
Foreign  Countries.      1870-2. 

4.  The  Agricultural  Labourer.     By  T.  E.  Kbbbel.     1870. 

5.  The  English  Peasantry.     By  F.  G.  Heath.     1874. 

6.  The    Seven  Agen  of  a    Village   Pauper.      By    G.    C.    T. 
Bartley.     1874. 

"^"o  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  country  districts  of 
England  can  allow  the  old  so-called  pat«rnal  relations 
between  employer  and  entployed  to  undergo  the  transformation 
which  now  appears  inevitable  without  feeling  some  regret 
mingled  with  nis  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  On  a  well-cared-for 
estate — and  we  are  glad  to  think  that  there  are  many  such — 
the  landlord  took  a  kindly  interest  in  all  the  dettuls  of  the 
homes  of  those  employed  upon  it,  keeping  the  control  of  his 
cottages  in  his  own  hands,  ia  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 

•  Pnder  the  sensatiimal  title  of  '  The  Death-bed  of  Leonardo,'  an 
account  is  given  by  Mrs.  Heat«a,  qiiot«d  from  M.  Ara^ne  Houssaye'a 
work  which  attempts  to  revive  the  exploded  tale  of  the  great  painter's 
death  '  on  a  royal  breast.'  We  feil  in  these  times,  or  perhaps  in  this 
country,  to  appreciate  the  object  of  this  attempt  A  story  is  told  by 
Condivi  of  Julius  III.  who  promised  Michael  Angelo  the  post-mortem 
compliment  of  embalming  his  body,  and  preserving  it  in  the  Pontifical 
private  apartmenta :  we  know  also  that  the  forefinger  of  Galileo's  right 
band  wa3  detached  from  his  remains,  on  their  removal  in  1737,  and 
preserved  by  one  of  the  Grand  Dukea  of  Tuscany.  The  times,  how- 
ever, are  over  when  such  condescensions  towards  the  dying  and  the 
dead  can  be  construed  into  any  real  tribute  to  the  claims  of  genius,  or 
any  compensation  for  its  wrongs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reported 
Buccessfiil  search  for  the  body  of  Leonardo  by  the  Comte  de  Paris,  at 
tLe  Chateau  of  Cloa>Luc^,  as  it  ia  now  caUed,  can  only  be  viewed  aa 
a  manly  and  intelligent  homage  to  a  great  name. 
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iarmera,  in  order  to  reoder  the  men  somewh&t  more  indepeod- 
ent.  Even  the  little  charitable  gifts  of  the  squire's  lady, 
which  perhaps  did  more  good  to  the  giver  than  to  the  recipient 
of  her  bounty,  or  the  email  kindnessea  by  which  the  great 
body  of  the  tenant  farmers  eked  out  the  etimingB  of  those 
employed  by  them,  have  their  bright  side.  But  the  die  is  cast: — 
'  Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 

And  half  the  biuiness  of  deBtruction  done; 

Even  now,  metbinka,  as  pODd'ring  here  I  stand, 

I  see  the  rural  Tirtues  leave  the  land.' 

The  relations  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  are  to 
be  divested  of  all  benevolent  and  charitable  adjuncts,  and  must 
henceforth  be  based  upon  commercial  principles  alone.  We 
cannot  help  feeling  some  doubt  whether  the  labourer  will  be 
ao  immediate  gainer  by  the  change,  and  whether  at  any  rate 
his  newly  discovered  power  of  combination  is  not  a  dangerous 
weapon  to  have  placed  in  ignorant  hands  wholly  unprepared 
to  use  it  to  advantage. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  present  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion is  the  increasing  depopulation  of  our  agricultural  districts. 
Had  the  population  migrated  merely  in  search  of  higher  wages, 
it  would  have  been  more  easy  of  solution.  But  it  is  not  so. 
The  high  agricultural  wages  of  Yorkshire  or  of  Northumber- 
land have  not  been  the  attraction.*  They  have  seen  the  pro- 
fits of  mines  and  manufactories  justify  an  enormous  rise  of 
wages,  and  attracted  by  this  apparent  advant^e,  and  by  the 
prrapect  of  being  able  to  bring  up  their  sons  to  a  trade,  they 
have  poured  into  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts. 
And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  dbputed  that  in  the  counties  where 
the  h^her  rates  of  agricultural  wages  are  paid  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  compares  favourably  with  that  of  other  classes 
of  labourers  in  towns.     His  earnings,  everything  included,  are 


*  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  (branch  undefined) 
lads  the  Registrar-General  to  think  that  the  diminution  of  agricnltoral 
Ubonrers  has  been  eicaggerated.  And  it  ia  no  doubt  true  that  one 
cuue  of  the  scarcity  is  the  large  number  of  men  who  have  become 
'jobbii^'  labourers,  only  ready  to  turn  their  hands  to  &rm  work 
vhen  th^  can  get  nothmg  else.  But  the  high-wage  counties  show 
jutt  u  great  a  diminution  as  those  where  low  wages  are  paid.  Thus 
tlie  actual  addition  to  the  population  of  Lincolnshire  from  1861—71 
(taking  the  e:tcess  of  birtba  over  deaths)  ought  to  have  been  about 
55,000.  It  was  only  24,000,  showing  that  80,000  persona  had  mi- 
grated dnring  that  period.  The  same  calculation  &r  Dorset  shows  a 
migntion  of  15,000,  bearing  neu-ly  the  same  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  that  county. 
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not  muct  lower,  his  employment  more  cettain  and  healthy, 
hia  house  rent  infinitely  less  and  generally  free  of  rates  and 
taxes,  his  fuel  (except  coal)  cheaper,  the  assistance  of  his 
children  available  at  an  earlier  age,  and  the  paramount  ad- 
vantage of  garden  ground — and  sometimes  allotment  ground 
or  pasturage  for  a  cow — adds  very  largely  to  his  comfort. 
And  although  we  believe  that  he  has  not  fully  partaken  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  other  two 
classes  of  the  agricultural  community,  still  a  steady  but  cer- 
tain improvement  was  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  reports 
of  the  Agricultural  Commissioners  which  are  ably  summarised 
in  Mr.  Kebbel's  book.  After  the  flood  of  literature  called 
forth  by  recent  events,  it  still  contains  the  best  general  sur- 
vey in  a  small  compass  which  has  appeared.  For  although 
much  light  has  ^f  late  years  been  thrown  upon  the  extraor^- 
nary  variety  in  the  condition  of  the  rural  population  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  England,  most  writers  are  still  found  to  look  at 
the  question  from  a  knowledge  of  one  district  only.  Amongst 
these  is  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  who,  professing  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  peasant  life,  visits  in  person  only  the 
counties  in  which  the  lowest  wages  arc  paid. 

But  the  question  of  wages  is  in  truth  one  of  the  utmost  per- 
plexity, 

'  On  the  subject  of  wageB,'  saya  Mr.  Kebbel, '  it  is  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  ocact  truih  than  in  any  other  branch  of  ihe  inquiry.  The 
practice  of  payment  in  kind,  with  all  its  perplexing  ramifications, 
oppOBCs  an  ob^•tacIe  to  the  inquirer  which  it  ia  iinpossible  to  overcome 
without  a  putient  and  minute  investigation  of  the  system  in  all  its 
phases.'    (P.  222.)" 

It  is  not  uncommonly  urged  that  the  difference  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  and  that  tlie  variety  in  the  actual  receipts  of 
steady  labourers  in  different  counties  is  less  than  is  generally 
stated,  because  wages,  where  nominally  low,  are  usually  eked 
out  by  perquisites  or  by  an  increased  amount  of  receipts  from 
piece-work.  But  making  some  allowance  for  these  considera- 
tions, we  ourselves  are  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  oi' 


*  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  different  wages  paid  under  the  perquisite 
syatem  in  one  village  in  1870  : — 

A.  gave  9».,  ten  perches  of  potato  ground,  and  some  hops  and  mak 

for  brewing. 

B.  gave  98.  and  three  piiitE  of  ale  a  day. 

C.  gave  99.,  n  cottage  and  garden  rent  free,   twenty  perches  of 

potato  ground,  a  ton  of  coals  free,  half  a  bushel  of  '  grist ' 
com  and  meal  at  5s.  a  bushel,  but  gave  no  piece-work  to 
ordinary  men,  and  11.  instead  of  it. 
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Manchester  that,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  compariBOB  bstweea 
different  ptirt^  of  the  country,  the  only  true  measure  of  the 
condition  of  the  ordinary  labourer  is  the  weekly  money  pay- 
ment which  he  receives,  because  all  additions  to  it  (in  the 
shape  of  food,  driak  or  other  perquisites)  depend  on  the 
character  and  practice  of  the  employer.  There  is  an  easy 
mode  of  testing  the  wasea  in  any  district  If  a  man  u 
wanted  i<x  a  few  weeks  only,  the  employer  has  to  pay  (except 
in  winter)  a  little  over  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  question  of  perquisites,  and  if  he  found  in 
1874  that  he  had  to  pay  18«,  a  week  in  Yorkshire  and  Vlt.  in 
Dorset,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  those  sums  really  show  the 
difference  in  &e  wages  of  the  two  counties. 

The  system  of  '  perquisites,'  as  they  are  called  in  the  West 
of  England,  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  variety  of  wages  still  depends  upon  custom.  In  many 
counties  the  rate  m&  not  hitherto  been  regulated  by  demand 
and  supply,  but  by  what  the  farmer,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
reluctance  of  his  men  to  leave  their  own  district  in  search  of 
employment  elsewhere,  thought  would  suffice  to  maintfun  them 
at  the  current  price  of  wheat.  And  this  very  system  of  part 
payment  in  kind  (which  in  different  forms  prevails  iu  most 
puis  of  England),  though  it  has  undoubtedly  in  many  cases 
been  converted  into  a  means  of  oppression,  was  onginally 
devised  from  motives  of  humanity,  as  helping  to  relieve  the 
labourer  from  the  vicissitudes  in  hia  condition  produced  by  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  (especially  in  outlying  hamlets)  good 
food  at  a  fair  price.  But  the  cunous  thing  is  that,  while  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Scotland  the  system  has  worked  to 
the  advantage  of  both  parties,  it  is  uuiversally  condemned  in 
the  South-western  counties.  This  arises  for  the  most  part 
from  the  greater  independence  of  the  labourers  and  the 
superior  class  of  farmers  to  be  found  in  the  North.  But  in 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  the  great  objection  to  the  sys- 
tem is  found  to  be  its  liability  to  abuse.  The  'potato-ground* 
may  be  charged  for  at  au  exorbitant  rate,  the  fuel  may  be 
ordinary  gorse  which  the  labourer  has  to  cut  for  himself,  the 
'grist'  com  may  be  of  an  inferior  character;  or  some  or  all  of 
these  advantages  may  be  given  only  in  return  for  some  extra 
work  by  the  husband,  for  the  labour  at  reduced  wages  of  the 
wife  or  of  the  children,  or  in  compensation  for  not  being 
allowed  to  keep  a  pig.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  real  addition 
to  the  money  w^es  from  the  '  perquisite '  may  be  very  small, 
and  the  system  affords  to  the  inferior  employer  the  means  of 
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uaderpayiDg  his  men,  under  shelter  of  a  custom  which  in 
good  bands  is  certainly  to  their  advantage.  The  infinitelf 
worse  eastern  of  part  payment  in  beer  or  cider,  demoralising 
to  the  labourer  and  cruel  to  his  family,  is  happily  now  so  con- 
demned by  public  opinion  that  we  trust  another  eession  of 
Parliament  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  some 
attempt  being  made  to  prohibit  it.  Another  custom  prevail- 
iug  in  the  Ntnth  of  England,  and  of  very  doubtful  advantage, 
ifi  that  of '  meating '  a  labourer.  Under  this  system  a  mamed 
man  is  fed  by  his  employer  and  takes  home  to  his  family  only 
6«.,  7i.,  or  8«.  a  week  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  clear  that, 
however  much  this  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  man  him- 
self and  of  his  employer,  the  gain  is  made  at  the  expense  o£ 
the  poor  family. 

Tois  account  of  the  effects  of  part  payment  in  kind  is  also  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  difference  of  wi^es  depends 
oil  the  employer.  It  is  no  less  due  to  variation  in  the  value  of 
-the  labour  itself.  A  very  striking  instance  of  the  superiority 
in  the  physique  of  the  labourers  in  the  North  of  England  was 
ffiven  a  few  years  ^o  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Grey,  oi  Milfield, 
Northumberland,  who  was  at  that  time  employing  about  2^000 
men  in  drainage  works  in  that  county,  where  they  were  ea^ib- 
ing  by  piece-work  from  20>.  to  25t,  a  week.  He  offered  to 
engage  any  number  of  men  at  the  same  piece-work  wages,  and 
about  200  men  were  sent  to  him  from  other  districts  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  stated  to  be  good  workmen,  and  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  sptue  and  pickaxe.  It  was  soon 
found  that  where  the  cutting  was  hard  and  strong  they  conld 
do  nothing,  and  many  lefl  without  finishing  any  work.  Some 
went  on  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  but  none  made  more  than 
12s.  a  week,  or  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  the 
Northumbrians  working  in  the  same  fields.  There  was  not  a 
man  among  them  who  had  legs  or  shoulders  to  compare  in  Mr. 
Grey*B  opinion  with  his  lads  of  seventeen  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Bfuley  Denton's  large  experience  leads  hmi  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion. 

The  influence  of  particular  soils  in  produtang  variety  fi£ 
wages  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  those  parts  of  England 
where  most  of  the  land  is  laid  down  in  permanent  pasture, 
and  on  the  heavy  clay  soils,  very  little  piece-work  can  he 

S'ven  to  a  labourer,  and  hardly  any  employment  to  his  family, 
ut  on  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  in  the  districts  where  hops  and 
potatoes  are  lai^ely  cultivated,  he  derives  from  these  sources  a 
very  consider  able  addition  to  his  income. 

...-..^Google 
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The  great  value  of  piece-work  liea  in  the  means  which  it 
affords  of  discrimioating  between  efficient  and  inefficient 
labourers.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  introduction  of 
Trade  Union  principles  and  the  more  even  distribation  of 
Uboor  throughout  the  country  may  not  lead  to  anything  like 
a  uniform  rate  of  wages.  At  present  throughout  a  great  part 
of  England — in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Canon  Gudlratone 
and  the  pressure  of  the  Unions — the  supply  of  labour  is  still 
to  some  extent  and  at  certain  seasons  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
All  this  will  be  changed.  The  labour  market  of  the  future 
will  no  longer  be  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  village  or  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Competition  will  be  more  oa 
tiie  side  of  labour  than  of  capital,  and  judicious  migralioa 
most  tend  to  equalise  wi^es.  But  the  process  will  be  a  slow 
one.  Farm  labourers  are  deeply  attached  to  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  can  often  only  be  persuaded  to  leave  it  witn  great 
difficulty.     It  is  said  that  not  long  ago  an  Essex  labourer  ap- 

Slied  to  a  Board  of  Guardians  for  relief.  One  of  the  Ghiar- 
ians,  who  occupied  a  farm  in  the  next  parish,  asked  him  why 
he  had  never  applied  to  him  for  employment,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  he  nad  for  some  time  been  in  want  of  additional 
labour.  The  answer  of  the  man  was  that  he  thought  he  ought 
to  have  work  found  for  him  in  his  own  parish. 

The  Registrar-General  estimates  that  any  density  of  a  large 
county  approaching  200  to  a  square  mile  implies  nunes,  manu- 
factures, the  industry  of  cities  or  over-papulation ;  and  he  in- 
stances the  case  of  Dorsetshire,  which  '  with  no  manufactures 
'  and  its  full  proportion  of  uncultivated  land,'  has  200  people 
to  a  square  mile.  Comparing  this  with  the  158  persons  who 
are  to  be  found  in  the  great  agricultural  county  of  Lincoln  to 
every  square  mile,  the  difference  of  wages  paid  in  those  coun- 
ties  respectively  is  more  easily  to  be  explamed.  Another  test 
of  a  similar,  but  to  our  minds  more  conclusive,  character  ex- 
dtes,  when  applied  to  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  some 
surprise  at  the  Union  having  allowed  their  recent  struggle  to 
be  fought  on  such  an  unfavourable  scene  of  action.  A  com- 
parison between  the  number  of  agricultoral  labourers  and  the 
area  of  cultivated  land  shows  the  proportion  of  1  man  to  every 
20  acres  in  Suffolk,  and  to  every  20^  acres  in  Cambridge- 
shire, while  the  same  county  of  Lincoln  has  ouly  1  to  every 
32  cultivated  acres. 

Daring  the  last  hundred  years  the  increase  of  wages  has  been 
continoons,  though  subject  to  various  fluctuations,  espedally 
daring  the  period  1800-20 ;  but  has  been  most  rapid  during 
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the  last  twenty  years.     Mr:  Caird,  in  a  table  published  i 
'  Times '  (January  3,  1874),  puts  the  change  as  follows :- 


Districts 

Avorage  wnges  in 

1770 

1850 

t.      d. 
11      fi 
8    5 

1873 

Korthern  Counties 
Soutberu  Counties 

».     d. 

6  9 

7  6 

*.     d. 
18     0 
12     0 

The  lower  rate  of  wages  in  the  North  at  tlie"  first  period  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  cheap  com  to  be  obtained  there. 
Wbeaten  bread,  at  that  time,  averaged  Iff.  a  pound  in  the 
Korth,  and  \\d.  in  the  rest  of  England,  except  in  the  Eastern 
counties,  where  it  reached  l\d.  per  pound.  The  last  figure 
now  represents  the  price  of  bread  throughout  England,  although 
wages  have  advanced  in  the  North  by  166  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  South  by  60  per  cent.* 

Between  1770  and  1850  the  rents  of  cottages  were  generally 
doubled,  while  since  1850  they  have  remained  almost  stationary, 
and  in  some  cases  have  decreased,  in  spite  of  the  general  im- 
provement which  is  taking  place  in  their  condition.  The  ex- 
tension of  tlie  allotment  system,  and  the  increase  of  piece- 
work, have  added  considerably  to  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the 
men.     On  the  other  hand,  meat,  cheese,  ana  butter  have  enor^ 

*  It  is  most  intereBting  to  trace  the  gradual  changes  in  the  case  of 
any  particular  district.  The  three  following  extracts  will  enable  the 
reader  to  contrast  the  Suffolk  of  to-day  with  its  condition  at  three 
eailier  periods. 

1769.  Wagea  in  winter,  6s.  and  small  beer ;  from  spring  to  harvest, 
7a.  and  beer;  in  harvest,  10a.  and  beer.  Bread  2(/.  per  lb.,  butter  6(/.| 
coals  1«.  per  bushel.     (  Young's  Southern  Tow,  p.  60.) 

1821.  Piir  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  the  centnry  labour  averaged 
12».  per  week,  while  the  price  of  wheat  averaged  85*.  8rf.  In  1821 
wagea  fell  to  10s.  Gd.,  and  wheat  to  53a.  bd.  The  day-labourer  eats 
8  lbs  of  bread  corn  a.  week,  coating  about  3«.  {Report  of  Commiitee 
o/H.  C.  on  State  of  Agriculture,  1821.) 

1851.  '  7s.  and  8s.  a  week  are  now  the'average  wages  of  the  county 
and  cottage  rents  being  high^from  31.  to^5l.  per  annum — the  balance 
left  to  the  labourer  ia  sufGci^ntly  small;  yet  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  wheat  he  haa  to  bny  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  fall  in  wages.  .  .  . 
If  cottage  rents  had  fallen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other  items, 
the  present  rate  of  wages  would  be  fiUly  equivalent  to  the  former ;  but 
that  has  not  been  the  case.  ...  In  must  cases,  as  the  land  ia  at  present 
managed,  the  supply  of  labour  is  redundant.'  (CaiVtfa  Engliih  Affri- 
dUture.) 
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moualy  increased  in  price,  and  milk,  the  most  nutritioiu  of  all' 
food,  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained  in  some  mral  diatricta. 

Making  all  allowance  for  tbese  drawbacks,  it  ia  impossible  to 
resist  tbe  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  how- 
ever much  it  may  still  fall  short  of  what  we  could  desire,  has 
very  considerably  improved  durinz  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. We  believe  that  a  steady  labourer  is  now,  with  certain 
exceptions,  in  possession  of  an  income  capable  of  affording  him 
such  food,  clothing,  aud  lodging  aa  will  maintain  htm  in  health 
and  strength ;  while,  if  he  has  two  or  three  boys  old  enough 
to  give  some  assistance,  be  may  earn  enough  to  place  him  m 
very  comfortable  circumstances  indeed.*  Mr.  Kebbel  says 
truly  : — 

'  There  is  a  large  class  of  labourers  who,  including  the  eamingt  of 
Ihtir  familiei,  are  receiving  in  cash  and  kind,  upwards  of  100/.  a  year. 
There  is  a  very  krge  cla«s  who  are  receiving  from  70/.  to  80/.' 
(P.  223.) 

Mr.  Tremenheere,  one  of  the  Agricultural  Commissioners, 
in  his  report  of  1869,  says : — 

'  Happily  this  inquiry  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of 
4e  best  ctass  of  agricultural  labourers  are  now,  generally  npeaking, 
such  aa  to  afford  them  the  meaas  of  living  and  maiMtaining  their 
&milies  in  decency  and  comfort.'     {Second  Report,  p.  ix.) 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  who,  in  1864,  conducted  an  extensive 
inquiry  into  the  food  of  the  agricultural  population,  saya : — 

'  The  agricultural  labourers  of  England,  apart  from  their  families, 
ngarded  in  a  general  manner  aa  a  class,  are  not  ill-fed,  and  their  known 
longevity  witli  the  &vourable  rste  of  sickness  can  only  be  supported 
on  tliat  conclusion.  Those  living  in  farmbouses  arc  most  abundantly 
led,  and  are  amongst  die  best  nourished  population  in  the  kingdom.' 

And  again : — 

'  Meat  or  bacon  ivas  consumed  by  99  per  cent  of  all  the  fiimilies  in- 
cluded in  the  inquiry  in  England.  .  .  .  Bacon  was  almost  universally 

*  According  to  Dr.  Eay'seatimatein  1840,  from  an  eznminatioQ  of  the 
circumstances  of  537  labourers'  families,  the  assistance  of  their  wives 
aud  children  makes  the  following  average  addition  to  their  income : — 

£     «. 

No  children  at  home 5     12 

All  children  under  10 7     12 

One  child  above  10 10       8 

Two  children  above  10 15     10 

Three      „         „ 20     12 

Four       „         „ 25     18 

{Ulutiatical  Socieli/'t  Journal,  1840.) 
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beld  to  be  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  meat.  It  can  be  kc^  id 
the  house  and  eaten  at  any  time.'  {Rtport  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy 
Council,  1864.) 

The  exception  to  these  remarks  is  to  be  found  in  the  Soath- 
westem  counties.  No  one  can  read  without  jiain  the  accounts 
of  the  wretched  struggle  which  in  these  counties  some  li^ 
bourew — but  by  no  means  all — have  to  make.  Canon  Girdle- 
stone  very  fairly  describes  tlie  ordinary  diet  of  the  North 
Devon  common  labourer : — 


*  He  breakfasts  on  teakettle  broth,  hoi  water  poured  on  bread  and 
flavoured  with  onione;  dines  on  bread  and  bard  cheese  at  2d.  alb. 
witl)  cider  very  nasty  and  sour;  and  sups  on  potatoes  and  cabbage 
greased  with  a  tiny  bit  of&t  bacon.' 

Let  US  contrast  with  this  the  food  of  the  Northumbriao,  who 
lives  on  *  porridge,  scalded  oatmeal,  barley,  and  peafloar  made 
'  into  cakes,  bread  of  whole  meal  and  fine  fiour,  milk,  cheese, 
'  and  butter,  homefed  and  cured  bacon.'  (Agric  Comm.  Rep. 
B.  S6.)  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  calls  attention  to  the  curious 
fact  that  where  this  diet  has  been  superseded  by  tea,  coffee, 
and  butchers'  meat  (as  is  tlie  case  in  the  south  of  the  county), 
there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  physical  energies  of  the 
people. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lie  the  mass  of  the  agricultural 
popolation  of  England,  If  they  are,  as  is  often  asserted,  de- 
teriorating in  physique,  it  is  due  not  so  much  to  defidencv  of 
nourishment  ae  to  the  constant  elimination  of  the  most  health; 
and  active  by  tbe  attractions  of  town  labour  and  emigration ; 
and  in  strength  and  skill,  as  in  some  other  important  respects, 
they  will  still  compare  favourably  with  the  same  class  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  An  English  labourer  who  avoids  spirits 
and  tobacco  is  now  practically  untoxed;  and,  above  all,  he 
escapes  that  very  severe  burden  in  Continental  countries  of 
military  service.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  incon- 
venience and  actual  pecuniaty  loss  occasioned  by  enforced 
absence,  even  for  a  brief  period,  from  ordinary  occupations. 
Even  in  Switzerland,  where  the  period  of  drill  is  very  short, 
it  is  nevertheless  grievously  complained  of.  Every  man  has 
to  provide  his  own  kit,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  thirty  shillings; 
but  as  during  the  period  of  service  the  pay  of  the  soldier 
(exclusive  of  rations)  amounts  only  to  5(f.  a  day,  the  peouoiaiy 
sacrifice  invtJvcd  is  far  greater,  and  in  some  cases  so  severe 
that  the  communes  are  obliged  to  grant  additional  pay  to  their 
members. 

Again,  English  agricultural  labourers  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
employed  nearly  all  the  year  round.     In  some  cases  the  tenns 
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of  hiring  are  *  wet  and  het/  that  is,  independeutlj-  of  the 
weather ;  in  most  others,  two  oi  three  weeks  in  the  jear  repre- 
sent their  average  loss  of  time.  It  appears,  however,  that  in 
France  the  labourer  works,  on  the  average,  only  200  days  in 
the  y^x,  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  consisting  of 
holidays  which  ne  is  bound  to.  spend  in  idleness.  This  excess 
of  holidays  is  noticeable  throughout  Europe,  and  amounts 
to  a  loss  of  seventy-six  days  in  the  year  in  Austria,  115  in 
Snseia,  and  a  lai^e  number  in  Spain  and  Switzerland.  To  this 
have  to  be  added  the  numerous  days  when  the  severity  of  the 
climate  in  \ortbeni  Europe  makes  it  impossible  for  the  em- 
ployer to  £ud  work  for  his  men.  The  hours  of  labour  are 
alniost  invariably  shorter  in  England  than  elsewhere.  What 
wonid  the  EngUkh  farm-labourer  say  to  workiDg  from  4  A.U. 
to  9  P.M.,  with  three  hours'  rest  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  as  the  Bussian  peasants  on  a  well^managed  estate  do? 
And  lastly,  he  is  better  paid  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe ; 
although  this  is  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  more 
fragal  and  economical  style  of  hving  adopted  in  foreign 
countries,  whio^i  is  not  always  due  to  want  of  means. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the  emigration  of  the  rural 
population  to  the  large  towns  has  been  more  felt  than  in 
France ;  and  it  has  led  to  considerable  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  To  speak  generally,  the  rise  in 
wages  has  been,  on  an  average,  50  per  oent.  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  an  advance  which  has  been  checked  only  by  the 
stationary  disposition  engendered  fay  the  posseasion  of  small 
plots  of  land.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  agricultural 
taboarers,  it  is  supposed  that  no  less  than  three-fourths  are 
small  proprietors ;  bnt  as  frequently  the  parceb  of  land  held  by 
them  are  only  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  allotment,  ana 
venr  oflen  intersected  by  other  holiUngs,  their  owners  are  cmu- 
pdled  to  hire  themselves  out  as  day-labourers.  This  class — 
nombering  upwards  of  two  millions — was  thus  described  by 
M.  Lavergne,  in  1858  ■- — 

'  Bien  qoe  le  poyBsn  Fmn^B  aolt  souvent  proprl^taire  et  sjoute 
unn  nn  peu  de  rente  et  de  profit  k  bod  aalaire,  il  vit  rooins  bien,  ea 
g^n^nl,  que  le  paysan  Anglaii.  II  eat  motns  bien  vetu,  moint  bitn 
log^,  moitu  Men  nourri;  il  mange  plus  de  pain,  mais  ce  ptun  est  acses 
g^D^ralement  de  aeigle,  avec  nn  iuppl^ment  de  nuuB,  de  sanaan  et 
m£ine  de  cMtaignes,  tandU  qae  le  poio  Anglais  eat  de  froment,  avec  on 
bible  snppMment  d'orge  on  d'avoine.'  ' 

*  Sconomie  Burale  de  I'Angleteirt^  p.  97,  ed.  1858. 
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And  again,  he  says,  that  in  England  in  1798: — 

'  La  moyenne  dcs  hakirca  ruranx  ^tnit  de  7  shillings  S  deniera  on 
0  francH  par  semaiiie.  Boit  1  franc  50  wnta  par  joar  de  travail,  et  anr 
btnuconp  de  points  clle  muntait  jusqu'&  9  el  10  shillings  ou  3  &ancs 
pur  jour.  II  est  encore  douteux  qoe,  m@me  dans  la  meilleure  moiti^ 
de  la  Fmnce,  les  ealaires  niranx  soient  ea  ce  moment  (1854)  auau 
41ev^  et  lu  prix  des  denizes  alimentaires  ^tait  alors  en  Angletarre 
platot  sn-desBous  qu'ou-dessus  de  ce  qu'il  est  aujourd'hui  en  France.'  * 

Since  that  date  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place. 
The  scarcity  of  agricultural  labourers  increases,  and  wages 
have  again  risen.  Farm  servants,  in  France  as  in  England  a 
diminishing  class,  receive,  in  addition  to  food  and  lodging,  an 
Average  sum  of  6/.  16j.,  in  some  cases  partly  paid  in  kind. 
The  pay  of  a  day-labourer  is  on  the  average  \».  4|(/.  a  Aa.y, 
varying  from  2«.  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  to  1  Id.  in  the 
.  CStes  du  Nord.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  France 
-women  are,  at  certain  seasons,  almost  more  employed  than 
men,  and  Lord  Brabazon  calculates  that  the  yearly  earnings 
of  a  woman  are  neariy  one-third  of  those  which  her  husband 
can  obtain.  With  the  exception  of  vegetables,  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter,  the  principal  articles  of  food  are  more  expensive  than 
with  us;  lodging  and  fuel  muchdearer.f  But  f'renchmea  live 
at  less  expense,  eating  very  little  meat  or  bacon,  and  substi- 
tuting vegetables.  Their  usual  diet  consists  of  soup  made 
of  rye  and  barley,  potatoes,  rye-bread  and  butter.  On  Sun- 
days and  holidays  a  little  pig's  lard  is  added  to  the  soup. 

Passing  to  the  neighbouring  country  of  Belgium,  we  find  a- 
great  superabundance  of  labour,  no  emigration,  arate  of  pauper- 
ism several  times  greater  than  our  own,  so  that  even  in  ordinary 
times  the  condition  of  the  inferior  labourers  is  described  as 
deplorable.  There  are  616,000  labourers  and  farm-servants 
not  classed  as  owners  of  land,  whose  wages  vary  from  It.  a  day 
in  Flanders  and  the  Campine,  to  1<.  Qd.  in.  the  Ardenne,  witii 
additional  earnings  in  summer.  The  price  of  the  necessariee 
of  life  appears  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  England,  tliough 
some  luxuries  are  cheaper.  When  fed  by  their  employers  they 
are  content  with  rye-bread,  potatoes  and  curds,  with  occasion- 
ally a  bit  of  bacon  or  salt  meat.  At  their  own  cottages  theit 
food  is  still  worse.  Very  many  have  for  their  entire  subsistence 
)>otatoeB  with  a  little  grease,  brown  or  black  bread,  and  for  th^r 
drink  chicory,  without  sugar  or  milk. 

'  Ecnnomio  Eurale  de  I'Angleterre,  p.  161,  ed.  1858. 

\  White  bread  costa  about  2d.,  butter  from  ISrf.  to  16d.,  the  better 
cluss  of  meat  from  lOrf.  to  \\d.  per  !b.  A  hundredweight  of  coal' 
coals  from  \i.  Bd.  to  1«.  $d. 
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The  remarkable  yftriety  in  wages,  which  we  have  described 
in  England,  exists  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  Germany.  In 
the  north-east  of  Prussia,  the  chief  feature  of  labour  ia  the 
employment  by  contract  for  a  year  or  more  of  families  pro- 
vided with  homes  on  the  property.  In  the  south-west  the  free 
day-labourers  preponderate. 

The  wages  of  male  farm-servants  vary  from  3/.  to  7/.  10«, 
with  board,  or  more  often  in  the  case  of  married  labourers 
with  allowance  of  grain,  allotmenta  of  manured  land,  and  other 
perquisites.  Sometimes  these  allowances  include  clothes  and 
linen,  as  in  Westphalia,  '  where  it  is  the  local  custom  to  wash 
'  linen  only  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  therefore  each  person  re- 
'  quires  a  good  stock.'  The  diet  of  these  farm-servants,  if  fed 
by  their  employers,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  same  class  in 
England.  On  tiie  best  farms  meat  is  given  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  on  others  they  are  more  stinted  in  the  supply  of  animal 
food,  and  herrings,  milk,  and  vegetables  are  substituted  for  it. 

The  class  of  '  contract  labourers '  {Imtleute)  are  hired  on  a 
system  akin  to  the  '  bondagers '  of  Xorthumberiand.  Each 
man  is  bound  to  find  one  or  more  members  of  his  family  to 
work  when  required.  They  are  lodged  in  buildings  attached 
to  the  farmhouse,  but  the  accommodation  is  described  by 
Consul  White  as  very  inferior  on  most  properties,  and  as  not 
improving.  They  are  partly  paid  in  kind,  but  under  such  a 
variety  of  conditions  that  no  general  estimate  would  be  of. 
value. 

The  Tageluhner  or  day-labourers  are  represented  as  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition,  because  of  the  long  period  in 
winter  when  the  severity  of  the  climate,  especially  in  the 
north-east,  throws  them  out  of  employment.  '  The  lowest 
'  amount  of  wages  is  said  to  be  id.  a  day,  or  equal  to  2s.  a 
'  week,  whilst  the  highest  price  reaches  12s.  a  week  for  ordi-' 
'nary  field  labour;  the  average,  however,  appears  to  be  Is.  a 
'  day  throughout  the  year  for  the  work  of  able-bodied  men," 
and  they  have  to  take  their  chance  of  employment  at  the  dtdl 
season.  These  men  are  most  indifferently  boused.  They  find 
a  lodging  with  the  small  peasant  proprietors,  in  'barracks' 
provided  for  them  and  their  families,  or  in  the  small  cots 
owned  by  themselves.  It  is  too  oflen  forgotten  that  day- 
labourers  who  own  their  own  homes  are  obliged  to  be  content 
with  smaller  earnings,  because  they  are  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pendent on  the  terms  of  neighbouring  farmers,  and  are  obliged 

•  Conmil  White,  '  Beporta  upon  Condition  of  the  Indhstrial  Clawea 
'abroad,' 1872,  p.  228. 
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to  be  content  wilb  those  offered  within  a  certain  radius  of  their 
habitations,  imleas  they  prefer  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek 
vork  at  a  diatanc«.  It  is  not  therefore  by  any  means  an  un- 
mixed advantage  to  a  day-labourer  to  be  limited  to  aparticular 
market  for  his  labour  by  owning  hie  own  cottage.  The  wages 
which  we  have  meutiooed  would  be  quite  inHumcient  to  afford 
any  comfort  at  all,  if  it  were  not  for  the  asaistance  of  the 
wife,  whose  labour  is  almost  as  much  in  request  as  that  of 
her  husband.  The  diet  partaken  of  by  these  day-labourers 
ia  quite  different  from  that  of  Englubmen  and  certainly 
very  inferior,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  how  far 
a  de^e  for  economy  affects  it.  Some  articles  of  food  are 
dearer  than  in  England ;  others,  such  as  rye-bread,  butchers' 
meat,  and  vegetables,  are  cheaper.* 

But  such  investigations  would  soon  outrun  the  space  at  onr 
disposal,  and  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  complaints,  other  than 
the  lowness  of  his  wftges,  which  are  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  England. 

One  of  far  greater  importance  is  based  upon  the  multmli- 
cation  of  large  farms  whiui  has  taken  place  of  late  years.  The 
labourers  assert,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  diminish  tlie  number  of  men  employed,  and,  secondly, 
to  take  away  their  chance  of  raising  themselves  in  the  socul 
scale.  We  are  satisfied  that,  so  far  as  the  process  has  as  yet 
gone,  the  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  farms  has  only  kept 
pace  with  improved  cultivation.  The  land  has  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  more  intelligent  class  of  tenants,  who  have 
known  how  to  call  to  their  aid  the  mechanical  assistance  which 
the  small  fanner  could  never  have  obtained,  and  as  a  conse- 


'  The  labourer  in  England  spends  a  larger  proportionate  share  of 
his  eaniingaDpon  food  than  inPnisBia.  Some  vea:y  careful  and  iaterest- 
ing  statisticB  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Bngel,  Bfaowing  the  expenditnre 
of  vorking  men  upon  the  varions  neceaaariee  of  life.  To  theae  are  ap- 
pended some  figures  calculated  by  ourselvee  &om  a  large  nnmber  of 
instances  amongst  agricoltuial  labouiers  in  England. 
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qaence  of  the  higher  style  of  fanning,  just  as  many  men  are 
now  required  as  could  be  profitably  employed  under  the  old 
system.  Mr.  Ctilley,  himself  a  practical  farmer  and  speaking 
with  the  authority  which  the  examination  of  a  great  number  m" 
ewes  naturally  gives  him,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  *  if  you 
'examine  the  laoour  returns,  you  will  find  that  they  show  very 
'  little  difference  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  propop- 
'  tion  to  the  acreage  as  between  large  farms  and  small ; '  and 
lis  goes  on  to  point  out  the  great  advantage  which  the  large- 
ftnn  system  has  conferred  upon  the  labourers  by  tending  to 
equalise  the  manual  labour  required  during  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  by  providing  more  skilled  labour  at 
hi^er  wages  for  those  who  are  capable  of  undertaking  it.* 

But  the  second  and  most  serious  complaint  does  undoubtedly 
lie  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  prevailing  discontent.  The 
desire  for  the  actual '  possession  of  land,  stimulated  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  Union  leaders  that  the  ancient  right  of.having 
four  acres  of  land  attached  to  each  cottage  ought  to  he  re- 
vived, is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  that  which  exists  among  the 
peasantry  for  the  preservation  of  some  small  farms. 

'  Aye,  if  a  young  cliap,  woonce,  had  any  wit 
To  try  aad  sciape  together  soine  vew  pound. 
To  buy  some  cows  an'  te^ke  a  bit  o'  ground. 
He  mid  become  a  &rmer  bit  by  bit 
But,  liaag  it  ]  now  tbe  fiimiB  be  all  so  big, 
An*  bits  o'  groan'  bo  HkeHce,  woone  got  no  Dcope ; 
If  woooe  could  se^ve  a  poun*,  woone  conlddea  hope 
To  keep  noo  live  Block  bat  a  little  pig.'  'f 

And,  however  much  we  may  think  that  the  small-farm 
system  is  doomed,  and  that  to  attempt  to  re-establish  it  by 
any  artificial  stimulus  would  be  a  gigantic  mistake,  it  is  im- 
poeable  not  to  sympathise  deeply  with  the  feeling  that  it 
tfibrds  them  some  chance  of  nsing  in  the  tocial  scale,  or  at 
■oyrate  of  maiotmning  themselves  in  old  age. 

Ihe  facts,  however,  which  follow  give  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  amalgamation  of  small  farms  has  been  con- 
sidtnbly  ex^werated,  and  that,  even  now,  a  thrifty  agricul-  ' 
tnral  labourer  nas  a  good  chance  of  obtaining  a  bit  of  land  to 
cultiTate.  By  the  Census  of  1871  there  were  found  to  be 
620^000  ^picultftral  labourers  in  England  and  Wales  over 


1  on  Employmeut  of  Children  iu  Agriculture  (1867.) 
t  Banua's  ■  Doiaet  Poems,'  voL  L  p.  120. 
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twenty  years  of  age.  The  number  of  allotmeqt  gardens  de- 
tached irom  cottages  and  under  j  acie  in  extent  is  250,000, 
and  of  email  holdings  between  ^  acre  and  5  acres  160,000  more. 
Ko  doubt  a  Considerable  proportion  of  these  plots  of  land 
are  held  by  artisans  and  small  shopkeepers  in  the  country 
towns;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  figures  lake  no  account  of 
cottage  gardens  or  crofts,  or  of  potato  ground  when  given  as- 
part  of  wages,  which,  though  not  deserving  of  much  attention, 
has  been  in  some  cases  (as  for  instance  in  Shropshire)  the 
main  cause  of  allotments  being  uncommon.  Or  i^in,  if  the 
labourer  has  the  industry  and  the  providence  necessary  for 
tlic  purpose,  there  still  remains  ample  opportunity  for  him 
to  hecouiG  a  small  fai'nier.  12,000,  or  more  than  l-5th  of 
the  occupancies  in  17  representative  counties  in  England 
(as  selected  by  the  Registrar-Genenil),  are  less  than  20  acres 
in  extent,  while  10,600  more  are  between  20  and  50,  and 
about  the  same  number  between  50  and  100  acres.  Or  if  in 
addition  to  being  an  occupier,  he  wishes  to  become  an  oivner 
of  land,  it  is  by  no  menus  so  difficult  for  him  to  do  so  as  is 
sometimes  stated.  In  one  county  of  England  at  any  rate, 
Lincolnshire,  small  plots  of  land  are  being  bought  and  sold 
every  day.  In  one  issue  of  its  principal  newspaper  casually 
chosen  no  less  than  481  acres  were  advertised  for  sale  in  small 
plots,  82  of  which  were  under  six  acres  in  extent.  Many  of 
them  are  bought  by  men  who  devote  the  time  which  they  can 
spare  from  their  ovm  plot  to  working  as  hired  labourers. 
Still  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  fact  that,  for  the  great  mass  ot 
agricultural  labourers,  their  virtual  superannuation  fund  is 
the  poor  law ;  and  until  we  can  create  a  greater  desire  for, 
or  offer  sufficient  inducement  to  thrift,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  improvement  is  to  take  place. 

All  the  complaints  which  we  have  mentioned  have  been  en- 
larged upon  to  the  utmost  in  the  course  of  the  recent  disturb- 
ances in  the  Eastern  counties.  Bnt  we  desire  to  direct  attention 
to  the  different  conditions  of  the  struggles  in  Lincolnshire  and 
in  Suffolk.  The  district  in  which  the  former  occurred  is  one 
where  the  minimum  wage  for  able-bodied  men  was  at  the  dme 
\%t,  a  week  paid  in  hard  cash,  to  which  sum  their  wages  were 
advanced  in  the  spring  of  1872.  Allowing  for  bad  weather  and 
loss  of  time,  the  avemge  additional  eaminr;  by  piece-work  was 
at  least  from  2a.  to  Zs.  a  week.  On  two  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Binbrook  the  labourers  were  directed  by  the 
executive  of  their  Union  to  demand  an  increase  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  one  guinea  a  week.  '  The  oecu]Her8  of  these 
'  farms  called  the  neighbouring  occupiers  together  and  said 
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'  that,  unless  they  were  assisted,  they  individually  could  not 
'  resist  the  demand.  The  neighboura  agreed  to  ossiatj  a  etrike 
'  ensued,  and  as  no  other  means  of  assiating  those  struck  against 
'  appeared  to  be  effectual,  a  lock-out  was  determined  on.'"  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  strike  was  organised  by  the 
Lincolnshire  Labour  League,  one  of  the  rules  of  which  was 
that  strikes  should  be  confined  to  small  areas,  thereby  enabling 
the  executive  to  attack  the  employers  in  detail,  supporting 
the  men  on  strike  by  means  of  the  wa^es  of  those  at  work, 
and  BO  fighting  the  employers  with  their  own  money.  It 
ifould  be  diflScult  Uy  conceive  a  case  where  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  was  more  necessary  and  justifiable. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket  and  in  Suffolk  the 
wi^ee  did  not  exceed  \2t.  to  13s.  per  week,  with  some  addi- 
tion for  earnings  by  piece-work.  The  first  demand  was  made 
by  about  150  men  for  an  increase  of  \s.  a  week,  and  the  result 
was  that  several  thousand  men  were  locked  out  by  their  em- 
ployers. It  was  resolved  that  the  time  was  come  to  stamp  out 
the  Union  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Association  pledged  themselves  to  dismiss  every  man 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Union.    . 

It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  two  coses  are  widely 
different,  and  what  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  would  call  an 
'  equitable  wage '  in  the  one  case  would  be  at  once  rejected  by 
the  Lincolnshire  labourers.  If  143.  or  \5s.  is  '  equitable '  in 
Suffolk,  why  are  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  to  pay  a  sum  for 
which  any  number  of  educated  clerks  would  be  very  glad  to 
work  ?  Or  are  we  to  say,  in  opposition  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  Trades'  Unions,  that  the  equitable  wf^,  after  all,  in 
any  particular  county  must  depend  on  the  class  of  labour  to 
be  found  there  ? 

The  abuse  which  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings  has 
been  lavished  upon  farmers,  landlords,  and  parsons  appears  to 
OS  to  have  been  in  many  cases  most  unreasonable.  It  is  not 
fur  to  blame  the  farmers  only  for  the  low  rate  of  wages. 
There  are  but  two  methods  by  which  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  wages  can  be  effected — the  increase  of  work  or  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  men  to  do  it.  To  expect  that 
as  a  whole  any  body  of  employers  will  offer  higher  wages 
than  the  men  ore  willing  to  t^e,  is  a  chimsera.  Then  too, 
allowance  must  be  mode  for  the  exceptional  position  of  the 
farmer  as  compared  with  all  other  employers.  He  requires 
ft  certain  supply  of  labour  at  fixed  seasons,  and  it  must  be 
ready  when  he  wants  it.     He  cannot,  like  a  manufacturer, 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Bramley,  of  Fiskerton,  <  Times,'  April  13,  1874.  _' 
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BUBpend  operstioDS  till  better  times  come,  for  harvest  will  wut 
for  the  convemence  of  no  one.  While  he  takes  his  stand 
upon  this  necesaityj  no  one  can  fail  to  admit  the  force  of  his 
argument,  '  The  position  of  the  farmer,'  as  Mr.  Mundella 
flaySr '  i^  a  difficult  one  and  entitles  him  to  cousideratiou  and 
'  sympathy.'  • 

But,  unfortunately  for  themBelves  and  for  the  public  sytn- 
pathy  -with  them,  a  large  number  of  the  farmers  have  com- 
mitted themBelves  to  the  wholly  untenable  and  useless  attempt 
to  stamp  out  the  Union.  While  combining  themselves,  they 
hare  attempted  to  deny  to  the  opposing  party  anv  right  of  com- 
bination at  all.  Sir  Edward  Kerrison  in  his  spuited  letter  to 
the  '  Tunes '  was  the  first  to  state  openly  and  decidedly  that 
such  a  course  was  suicidal,  and  that  the  proper  line  of  action 
was  not  to  make  the  useless  endeavour  to  repress  Unionism, 
but  to  obtun  a  modification  of  the  rules  by  which  that  move- 
ment was  r^ulated ;  and  he  boldly  proposed  that  the  Unions 
should  be  recognised  if  only  they  would  make  judicious  con- 
cesBions,  such  as  the  abandonment  of  the  power  of  striking  at 
ve^  short  notice,  and  of  attacking  the  farmers  in  detail. 

Unquestionably  the  landlords  were  also  placed  in  a  most 
difficult  position.  Some  of  them  so  far  assiated  their  tenants 
as  to  give  notice  to  those  labourers  who  held  cottages  direct 
from  them  that  they  must  leave.  And  indeed  they  were 
forced  to  do  so,  or  they  would  have  compelled  one  party  to 
the  dispute  to  fight  on  unfair  terms,  because  the  farmer  would 
not  be  able  to  introduce  fresh  labour  into  the  district  to  re- 
place the  men  with  whom  he  was  no  longer  in  agreements  Id 
make  thin  concession  was  really  only  to  remain  neutral,  wait* 
ing  for  the  opportunity  when  iaterveution  could  be  made  with 
better  prospects  of  success. 

The  victory  somewhat  unexpectedly  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  farmers,  and  to  them  it  will  prove  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
advantage.  They  have  not  fully  learned  tiiat  the  Union  is  s 
necesfflty ;  and  that,  postpone  it  as  they  may,  combination  will 
spread  amongst  agricultural  labourers  as  amongst  other  classes ; 
but  that  if  uiey  are  wise  enough  in  their  generation  to  accept 
the  inevitable,  they  may  so  mould  the  conditions  of  agricultural 
unionism  as  to  make  ^em  conformable  to  the  special  needs 
and  difficulties  of  farm-work.  To  the  general  body  of  labour- 
ers defeat  may  perhaps  ultimately  prove  a  benefit.  Awakened 
out  of  the  sleep  which  isolation,  dependence,  and  ignorance  had 
produced,  their  heads  were  almost  turned  with  Uie  prospects 

•  'TimeB,'  April  11, 1874. 

L.r c;ooqIc 
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bdd  oat  to  them,  ^oir  there  will  be  time  to  learn  and  to  re- 
flect. The  mischievous  doctrine  of  community  of  land,  the 
exaggerated  ttccounts  of  the  farmers'  misdeeds,  the  irresistible 
character  of  the  power  which  their  Uaions  wield,  and  all  the 
flimsy  falsehoods  of  interested  agitators,  will  be  seen  in  a  very 
different  light;  while  the  stimulus  which  has  been  given  to 
self-eduoatmn  and  self-dependence  may  prove  of  inestimable 
value. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  feel  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Suffolk  lock-out,  who^ 
blindly  relying  on  their  new  leaders,  and  not  permitted  to  work 
when  they  could,  were  offered  by  them  at  a  week's  notice 
migration,  emigration,  or  starvation.  The  men  who  had  foiu;ht 
the  battle,  and  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  tlie  day,  who  bad 
re&sed  proflTered  harvest  work  at  the  fetation  of  their  leaders, 
were  left  to  be  supported  out  of  the  rates,  tlte  Committee  of 
the  Union  '  not  being  justified  in  taking  upon  itself  the  duties 
'  and  responsibilities  of  the  Poor  Law  Board ' !  But  to  those 
of  them  who  are  old  or  not  quite  able-bodied,  the  future  offers 
a  very  hopeless  prospect  If  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  are  to  be  based  entirely  upon  '  the  conmiercial 
'  principle,'  the  former  will  very  naturally  allow  all  men  who  are 
not  fhlly  up  to  the  standard  of  able-bodied  to  go  to  the  wall. 
Many  such  men  have  been  kept  on  by  their  masters  at  reduced 
wages,  from  motives  of  pure  benevolence,  or  as  an  encouragement 
to  younger  members  of  their  family  who  may  be  working  upon 
the  farm,  long  after  they  bad  lost  their  full  vigour.  This  state 
of  things  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on.  Already,  as  tbe  ex- 
ceedingly fair  correspondent  of  the  '  Times  '  informs  us,  many 
such  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  districts  lately 
unsettled,  and  they  have  nothing  to  look  to  in  the  future  but 
an  occasional  job,  or  tbe  workhouse.  Of  course  they  cannot 
emigrate.  Even  among  our  most  intelligent  farm-servants 
there  are  many  who  are  utterly  unfitted  to  tbe  rough  life  and 
the  hardships  which  emigcation,  however  favoured,  must  at 
first  entwl  upon  them.  They  have  grown  accustomed  to  their 
English  mode  of  life,  and  if  placed  under  totally  different  cir- 
cumstanoea  in  another  country  (however  attractive  those  may 
now  seem  to  be),  would  soon  break  down.  Still  more  must 
this  be  the  case  with  tbe  old  and  infirm.  They  have  joined 
the  Union  because  they  believed  it  to  hold  out  the  attractive 
promise  of  maintaining  them  in  old  age — which  it  certainly 
will  not  succeed  in  doing — and  of  obtaining  for  them  in  the 
meantime  the  same  rate  i^  wafces  as  the  abte>bodied. 

The  labourers'  Unions  now  find  themselves  under  the  neces- 
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taiy  of  undertaking  the  duties  of  ordinary  Friendly  Societies, 
and  of  granting  insurances  for  sickness  and  old  age  at  a  rate 
of  weekly  contribution  which  certainly  appears  to  be  wholly 
inadequate.  The  almost  universal  experience  of  Trade  So- 
cieties is  that  their  Friendly  Society  department  is  unsound, 
because  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  between  Trade  ob- 
jects and  those  which  may  be  called  Insurance  objects.  More- 
over, if  a  strike  occurs,  the  temptation  to  use  oil  available 
funds  for  its  support,  and  so  to  draw  upon  monies  intended  for 
other  objects,  is  too  great  to  be  resisted.  Is  it  not  a  possibility, 
not  to  be  contemplated  without  dread,  that  a  more  terrible  dis- 
aster may  be  brought  about  than  the  breaking  up  of  previous 
Friendly  Societies  has  ever  caused  F 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  future ;  it  cannot  be 
.said  to  be  altogether  full  of  comfort.  Fanners  have  learned 
that  they  can  dispense  with  a  great  deal  of  labour  by  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  tidiness 
of  appearance ;  and  that  in  the  winter,  at  any  rate,  a  smaller 
number  of  hands  will  suffice  for  their  work.  There  are  symp- 
toms of  a  depressed  tradp,  there  is  a  large  reflux  of  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  to  this  country.*  Some  labourers 
who  have  migrated  into  the  towns  are  returning  to  the  country 
districts.  Agricultural  wages  are  falling,  and  will  fall  yet 
more.  The  fanners  are  masters  of  the  situation,  hut  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  remember  that  moderation  and  humanity 
now  may  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  them  hereafter. 

Unfortunately,  no  arrangement  for  the  future  has  arisen  out 
of  past  disputes — no  scheme  for  arbitration  or  boards  of  con- 
ciliation has  been  practically  discussed.  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  late  agricultural  strike  in  Suffolk  there  was  no  definite 
question  as  to  which  arbitration  was  possible.  The  actual 
amount  of  wage  to  be  paid  was  subsidiary  to  the  lai^er  issues 
involved,  and  the  right  of  men  to  combine  could  not  nave  been 
included  in  the  terms  of  the  reference.  But  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty of  all  is  and  will  be  that  if  the  amount  of  wages  be  the 
subject  of  dispute,  there  exist  no  data  whatever  to  guide  an 

•  To  account  for  the  sctual  population  diacovered  in  1871,  it  is 
clear  that  the  influx  of  Gngliehmea  returned  to  their  native  land  .  .  , 
most  have  averaged  59,000  peraanum  (^Reg.-Gen,  Report,  1873,  p. 
viii.)  Whether  this  estimate  be  excessive,  or  the  melancholy  predic- 
tiona  of  Mr.  Mason  in  die  *  Fortnightly  Review'  for  September  be 
overstnuned,  it  is  not  necesBory  to  decide :  one  thing  is  clear,  vast 
numberH  of  artieane  are  returning  to  England  in  i^nsequence  of  the 
paralyuB  of  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  their  return  must  inevitably 
react  upon  the  prices  of  agricnltural  labour. 
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arbitrator  in  deciding  it.  In  the  case  of  any  par  dcular  trade, 
books  can  be  produced,  and  the  profit  and  loss  of  any  year  can 
be  clearly  set  forth.  But  many  farmers  never  keep  books 
in  the  proper  sentie  of  the  term,  or  include  the  keep  of  them- 
selves and  their  family  in  the  general  farm  accounts,  and  could 
never  tell  the  exact  profit  derived  from  the  farm.  Even  if 
this  difficulty  were  surmounted,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  an 
arbitrator,  without  an  exhaustive  examination  in  each  case,  to 
arrive  at  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  capital  i^ve3ted  in  any 
particular  farm.  We  do  not  say  that  these  difficultieB  are  in- 
sm'mountable,  but  that  the  conditions  under  which  arbitration 
may  be  attempted,  and  the  limits  within  which  such  a  remedy 
can  be  applied,  require  more  careful  and  practical  considera- 
tion than  they  are  likely  to  receive  in  the  midst  of  the  angry 
stnifi^le  of  a  strike  or  a  lock-out. 

Many  persons  are  now  advocating  the  more  general  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  of  '  yearly  hiring,'  which  posseBseB 
great  and  undoubted  advanta^fes,  and  has,  in  the  North  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  worked  on  the  whole  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  parties.  It  has  secured  to  the  labourer  regular 
woric  at  a  rate  to  the  settlement  of  which  he  himself  is  a 
party,  a  fixed  home,  and  a  maintenance  in  sickness  and  in 
health ;  to  the  employer  a  certainty  of  labour  at  atl  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  some  parts  of  England  it  meeta,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  condemnation  from  many  competent  judges.  The 
agreements  are  usually  entered  into  at  the  Statute  Fair — 
itself  a  disgraceful,  though  not  a  necessary,  consequence  of 
yearly  hiring — are  hardly  ever  in  writing,  though  they  in- 
clude elaborate  provisions  as  to  the  amount  of  payment  in 
kind,  but  a  shilling  passes  as  fastening  money  and  the  tran- 
saction is  complete.  Such  contracts,  says  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  'between  two  parties,  each  probably  a  stranger  to 
'  the  other,  and  in  which  small  account  is  made  of  character  on 
'  either  side,  cannot  but  too  often  issue  in  a  result  unwelcome 
'  to  both  ;  the  servant  finds  that  he  has  got  an  unsatisfactory 
'  master,  the  master  that  he  has  hired  an  unprofitable  servant.' 
The  master  has  no  chp;k  whatever.  He  cannot  say,  *  If  you 
'  do  not  take  more  pains,  if  you  come  home  drunk,  I  will  dis- 
'  miss  you.'  As  long  as  a  case  for  the  interference  of  the 
magistrate  does  not  exist,  the  two  must  go  on  for  the  year. 
Under  such  a  system  character  becomes  valueless,  and  no 
sort  of  regards  springs  up  between  master  and  man.  Some, 
no  donbt,  em^floy  the  same  servants  year  after  year,  but  the 
ordinary  result  of  the  system  is  a  constant  change,  which  pre- 
vents the  men  or  their  families  from  coining  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  home  ties,  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  parish,  or  of  the 
ministers  of  religion.  Mr.  Kebbel  points  out  that  this  con- 
stant change  is  not  without  the  compensating  advantage  that 
it  tends  to  circulate  the  population,  and  to  infuse  new  blood 
into  the  rural  communities;  but  to  farmers  at  any  rate,  and  to 
the  clergy,  it  appears  in  the  light  of  a  great  and  crying  evil. 

The  better  opmion  appears  to  be  that  while  the  yearly  hiring 
ifl  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  form  labourers, 
such  as  the  foreman  or  the  shepherd,  the  system  open  to  least 
objection  in  the  case  of  all  ordinary  farm-labourers  in  regular 
employment  is  that  of  monthly  hiring.  It  does  not  offer  the 
same  temptation  to  the  men  to  be  continually  changing  their 
situationB,  and  affords  security  to  both  parties  against  their 
agreement  being  terminated  at  an  unreasonably  short  notice, 
oa  is  often  the  case  when  men  are  hired  by  the  day  or  the 
week. 

Xiandlotds  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  now  thorou^ily 
awakened  to  the  fact  that,  if  they  wish  to  secure  a  good  snpply 
of  efficient  and  contented  labourers  for  themselTes  and  uieir 
tenants,  good  cottages  must  be  provided.  Tenants  no  longer 
limit  Uieir  demands  to  suitable  farm  buildings,  but  include 
comfortable  house  accommodation  for  their  labourers.  Mnch 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  but  during  the  last  ten  years  immenw 

Cgresa  has  been  made.  On  one  estate  in  Suffolk  the  owner 
expended  10,000/.  in  cottage-building,  on  another  8,000i 
has  been  spent  with  an  increase  of  rentd  of  %L  only.  Some 
think  that  the  only  thing  needed  b  good  cottages.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Many  labourers  atill 
care  little  about  them.  If  they  did,  it  would  be  quite  un- 
necessary to  make  the  stringent  regulations,  which  are  now 
indispensable,  for  the  prohibition  of  lodgers  and  of  nuisances. 
Besides  this,  as  Mr.  Ball,  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Union, 
remarked  in  a  speech  a  few  months  ago,  Union  men  who  ore 
in  comfortable  cott^es  are  not  nearly  so  ready  to  strike  at 
the  dictation  of  their  executive,  and  are  therefore  to  a  much 
greater  extent  under  the  control  of  their  employers.  On  this 
very  ground  the  Kent  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  a  few 
years  ago  expressly  refused  to  make  the  improvement  of  cot- 
tars one  of  their  main  objects. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  a  good  cottage  is  not  yalued  so 
much  as  it  ought  to  be  is  that  it  is  almost  universally  let  by 
the  landowners  at  a  rate  which  does  not  represent  a  reasonable 
amount  of  interest  upon  the  capital  expended  in  building  it. 
We  believe  that  this  plan  is  quite  inconustent  with  the  true 
interest  of  the  labourers.     The  only  effect  of  ohiuiging  low 
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rents  a  to  prevent  wages  from  riein?.  A  higher  rate  of  wages 
and  cottage  renta  which  would  bnng  a  fair  return  to  tJieir 
owner,  would  be  far  preferable,  because  the  cottage  difficulty 
would  at  once  be  solved;  Capitalists  would  readily  come  for- 
ward to  supply  them  wherever  they  are  needed.  And  we 
cannot  bat  hope  that  one  result  of  the  present  agitation  will 
be  a  gradual  but  considerable  rise  of  rents. 

'  The  state  of  opinion,'  says  Lord  Romney,  '  with  regard  to  the 
iDppiy  of  cotCagefl  appears  to  me  unsatisfactory.  Many  conrider  it 
(mlj  in  a  charitable  point  of  view,  and  blame  anyone  who  asks  rent 
fer  a  cottage  on  the  same  principle  as  for  any  other  kind  of  property, 
namely)  ^r  retom  for  the  cost  of  building  it.  It  is  a  much  sounder 
lystem  that  the  labourer  should  receive  &ir  remuneration  for  hia  labour 
and  pay  fair  rent  for  his  cottage,  than  be  underpaid  fur  hia  labour,  in 
consideration  of  his  being  underrented.'  {Agric.  Emp.  Comm.  a. 
p.  83.) 

But  if  to  the  comfortable  cottf^e,  good  gardens,  and  for  the 
more  thrifty  men  a  run  for  a  cow  also  are  added,  the  very 
greatest  good  is  done  in  attaching  men  to  a  locality,  and  in 
putting  into  their  hands  a  lever,  by  means  of  which  they  con 
increase  their  comforts,  and  eventually  raise  their  position  in 
life.  Nothing  is  more  sinking  than  the  wonderful  influence 
for  good  which  is  exercised  by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
get  a  piece  of  land  for  a  cow.  But  it  ia  found  that  if  the  grant 
of  such  plots  of  land  is  made  indiscriminately,  the  incon- 
veniences incidental  to  the  small-farm  system  almost  idime- 
diately  arise.  The  laboorera  endeavour  to  subsist  on  their  cow 
and  their  wife's  labour,  the  district  becomes  over-populated  and 
w^es  fall.  This  would  inevitably  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Arch's 
proposal  to  attach  four  acres  of  land  to  every  cottage.  It  ia 
enential  that  the  men  should  be  of  thrifty  habits,  with 
some  little  capital  already  accumulated,  and  willing  to  make 
the  n)w-land  the  means,  not  of  shirking  regular  work,  but  of 
iffording  an  additional  source  of  income.  The  system  baa 
been  tried  for  many  years  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Baldwyn  Leigh- 
ton,  in  Shropshire,  where  the  holdings  are  only  let  to  men  who 
hive  shown  previous  thrift,  and  saved  enough  money  to  enable 
them  to  occupy  the  land  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
The  result  ia  that  almost  all  the  labourers  have  savings-bank 
books,  and  are  trying  to  save  something  out  of  wages  which 
have  not  been  more  ^an  lU.  or  I2s.  a  week,  with  the  view  of 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  possession  of  one  of  these  pieces  of 
land.  The  whole  object  of  such  a  system  is  not  to  create  small 
fanners,  bat  to  encourage  thrifly  and  efficient  farm-labourers. 
And  it  ia  therefore  essential  that  the  extent  of  the  holdings 
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should  be  such  as  to  detBia  men  as  little  as  possible  from  their 
sniinary  farm  work,  just  as  in  the  case  of  allotment  gardens  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  is  found  to  be  quite  as  much  as  a  man  can 
cultivate  in  his  spare  time.  With  this  precaution,  the  gradual 
extension  of  such  a  plan  appears  most  desirable.  And  where 
local  circumstances  render  it  impossible,  it  may  be  to  some 
extent  replaced  by  the  Scotch  system  of  giving  all  regular 
labourers  the  keep  of  a  cow  during  the  year,  leaving  it  to  be 
looked  after  by  the  herdsman  of  the  farm. 

But  as  the  new  relations  between  the  landlord  and  the 
labourer  are  not  to  aim  at  making  happy  dependents,  but  on 
rendering  comfort  and  happiness  consistent  witJi  true  independ- 
ence, so  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the  effect  which  might  be 
produced  by  an  improved  ndmimstration  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Two  men  come  before  a  Board  of  Guardians  receiving  the 
same  rate  of  wages.  A  has  been  burdened  with  numerous 
children,  and  has  never  been  able  to  save  much,  or  has  invested 
the  results  of  great  self-denial  in  a  rotten  sick  club,  the  failure 
of  which  has  left  him  destitute,  or  perhaps  he  has,  after  years 
of  thrift,  enough  to  yield  him  an  annuity  of  a  few  shillings  a 
week.  B,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  small  family,  but  he  lias 
never  saved  a  shilling.  He  has  always  reckoned  upon  parish 
relief,  when  it  became  necessary.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the 
claims  of  these  two  men  to  assistance  are  very  different?  And 
yet  our  Poor-law  system,  which  directs  both  cases  to  be  treated 
precisely  in  a  similar  manner,  not  only  does  not  encourage,  but 
actually  discourages,  thrift.  A,  who  has  made  great  emirt  to 
help  himself,  ought  to  be  no  better  treated  thwi  B,  who  has 
done  nothing,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  existing  Poor 
Law.  A,  therefore,  considers  himself  an  ill-used  man,  and  all 
his  neighbours  ^ree  with  him.  '  What  is  the  use  of  saving 
'  the  parish  ? '  and  in  the  long  run  this  mode  of  treatment 
proves  to  be  both  costly  and  demoralising. 

But  the  fact  is  tliat  Guardians  are  men  and  not  machines. 
They  cannot  help  recognising  the  fact  that  the  man  who  has 
helped  himself  is  more  deserving  of  assistance  in  trouble  than 
the  man  who  has  not,  Mid  in  consequence  the  practice  has 
grown  up  in  most  Unions  of  looking  more  favourably  upon  the 
former  in  granting  relief;  the  most  common  means  of  doing  so 
being  to  reckon  the  annuity  or  the  allowance  from  a  Friendly 
Society  at  half  its  value.  Mr.  Sotheron  Estconrt,  when 
under  examination  upon  the  subject  before  the  Friendly 
Societies  Commissioners,  was  asked :-—  * 

'  Q  767.  Is  it  well  tlmt  that  laxity  of  adminiBtradon  ahould  con- 
tinue^—I  cvrlainly  think  it  veiy  undesirable  that  then  Aonld  be  any 
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kxitf  in  carrviDg  out  the  law,  bnt  this  hixiiy  has  been  occasioned  by 
wluit  appeared  to  the  Guardians  to  be  abtobde  »ecettity,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  parties  to  a  great  hardship.' 

So  that,  in  fact,  the  Poor  Law  Board  is  sajing  that  to  per- 
mit any  such  discretionary  power  would  be  entirely  uontrary  to 
the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  at  the  same  time  is  obliged 
to  wink  at  the  open  violation  of  that  principle  by  the  majority 
of  the  BoanlB  of  Guardians  in  England.  Surely  if  the  prac- 
tice is  admitted  to  he  a  necessary  one,  the  law  should  either 
conform  to  it,  or  suggest  eotne  oUier  means  of  attaining  the  ' 
same  object. 

There  is  no  space  left  to  discuss  the  probable  effects  of  an 
extended  education.  We  are  not  among  those  who  think  that 
it  will  accomplish  everything,  or  that  its  effects  will  be  imme- 
diate. But  let  us  conclude  by  quoting  the  encouraging  words 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Tufiiell,  in  giving  reasons  for  the  supenor  con- 
dition of  the  Northumbrian  labourer: — 

'  The  real  truth  is  that  he  is  better  educated,  and  hence  is  both 
mentally  and  physically  a  superior  Bninial.  He  has  that  within  him 
which  enables  him  to  insint  on  the  best  treatment  and  the  highest 
vageB,  and  to  resist  the  vicious  allurements  which  degrade  the  condi- 
tion of  llie  workpeople  in  tlie  South.' 


Aht.  VI. — Archibald  ConitohU  and  hit  Literary  Corretpon- 
deaU.  A  Memorial  by  hix  Son,  THOUAa  Constable.  3 
vok.  8vo.     Edinburgh  :  1873. 

'Phbrb  ia  probably  no  other  position,  certainly  no  other  posi- 
''-  tion  BO  little  elevated,  from  which  so  much  may  "he  seen 
and  heard  as  that  of  the  Buccessful  publisher.  Though  popular 
anthore  seem  to  require  little  aid  beyond  that  of  the  prmter, 
and  the  cultivators  of  learning  and  science  rarely  obtain  it, 
diey  are  all  compelled,  as  matters  have  arranged  themselves,  to 
employ  publishers  if  they  are  not  employed  by  them ;  and  tlie 
contact  which  results  is  often  not  the  less  friendly  and  familiar 
in  consequence  of  the  independent  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  each  other.  Nor  is  it  for  purposes  of  observation  merely  that 
the  publisher's  position  is  unique.  It  is  not  as  s  spectator  only 
but  as  an  actor  that  he  mingles  in  the  drama.  The  rSle  which 
he  plays  is  no  doubt  a  subordinate  one.  He  neither  supplies  the 
{nece  nor  adjusts  the  caste.  But,  though  neither  purveyor  nor 
cook,  his  finger  is  in  every  pie ;  nay,  ^ere  are  many  pies  that 
but  for  his  finger  would  never  have  been  pies  at  all.  '  They 
'  talk  of  a  fanner  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
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'  grew  before,  but  you,  my  good  friend,'  vritea  Scott  to  Caa- 
stabie,  *  have  made  »  dozen  volumes  where  probably  but  one 
'  would  have  existed.'  In  the  introductory  epistle  to  the 
'  FortUDce  of  Xigel,'  he  dilates  on  the  Btunulatiog  effect  of 
Constable's  influence.  '  His  vigorous  intellect  and  liberal 
'  ideas,'  he  says, '  have  not  only  rendered  bis  native  country 
'  the  mart  of  her  own  literature,  but  established  a  court  ot 
'  letters  there  which  must  command  respect  even  frwn  those 
'  most  inclined  to  dissent  fmn  many  of  its  canons ; '  and  he 
concludes  with  a  prophecy  which  has  received  a  sadder  fulfil- 
ment than  he  probably  contemplated :  '  The  effect  of  these 
'  changes,  operated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  strong  sense  and 
'  sagacious  calculations  of  an  individual  who  knew  how  to 
'  avail  himself,  to  an  unboped-for  extent,  of  the  various  kinds 
'  of  talent  which  his  country  produced,  will  nrobably  appear 
'  more  clearly  to  the  generation  which  shall  foUow  the  present.' 
To  the  generation  which  has  followed,  it  is  but  too  apparent 
that  the  grass  will  not  grow  with  equal  vigour  when  the 
farmer's  foot  has  ceased  to  fatten  the  soU.  In  these  centraliz- 
ing days,  perhaps  even  a  Constable  could  not  do  for  Edinbui^h 
what  he  did  then ;  but  that  he  did  then  what  nobody  does  now 
is  at  aaj  rate  certain ;  and  it  is  in  this  wider  aspect  of  a  na- 
tional benefactor  throu^out  life,  rather  than  in  his  unfor- 
tunate relatione  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  end  of  his  days, 
that  Archibald  Constable  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  his 
countrymen. 

Southey  has  said,  in  '  the  Doctor,'  that '  the  history  of  any 
'  private  family,  however  humble,  could  it  be  fiilly  related  for 

*  five  or  six  generatione,  would  iUustrate  l^e  state  and  progress 

*  of  society  better  than  could  be  done  by  the  most  elaborate 
'  dissertation.'  On  this  ground  it  seems  to  us  that  Constable's 
bit^apher  sinned  in  the  direction  of  excess  of  modesty  when 
he  rel^ated  to  the  supplement  the  few  modest  sentences  in 
which  nis  father  recorded  the  genealogy  of  his  family. 
Whether  or  not  the  Constables  be  of  English  origin,  and 
descended  &om  Sir  Walter  Constable,  'who  was  attainted 
'  after  hit  death  as  a  regicide,'  as  Mr.  David  Constable  imagined, 
is  of  little  consequence ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  for 
many  generations  the  great  bookseller  could  count  his  pedigree 
amongst  worthy  and  well-to-do  country  people  in  the '  Kingdom 
'  of  Fife.'  For  the  last  hundred  years,  indeed,  they  seem  rather 
to  have  fallen  than  risen  in  the  world ;  for  John  Constable, 
Archibald's  great-greatr-grandfather,  who  was  bom  in  1641, 
was  educated  at  t^e  University  of  St.  Andrews,  aa  advantage 
which  he  himself  did  not  enjoy.    His  grandunde  was  an  enter- 
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priaiiig  farmer  in  Berwickshire,  M'here  he  acquired  the  estates 
of  Feelwella  and  Moorhall,  and  was  the  first  who  iatroduoed 
modem  improvements  in  agriculture.  Collaterally  he  was 
related  to  Mr.  George  Constable,  ^vriter  in  Edinburgh,  the 
'  Jonathan  Oldbaok '  of  the  '  Antiquary,'  and  to  Colonel 
George  Constable,  hia  nephew,  the  prototype  of  '  Captun 
'  MackiDtyie.'  Of  his  own  father  Thomas,  who  was  the  lineal 
refoesentative  of  the  John  Constable  Just  mentioned,  Archibald 
tells  UB  that— 

*  He  became  a  farmer  and  lived  for  sevcrnl  yenrs  in  Berwickshire 
with  hia  nncle,  Charles  Constable,  uf  Moorhall,  whose  spirit  for  im- 
proTement  he  imbibed  and  caltivEited'to  a  considerable  extent.  He 
ratamed  to  Fifeahire  aboat  1760,  sod  succeeded  his  maUmal  uncle  in 
the  roau^ement  of  the  then  considerable  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Kelly. 
He  was  the  best  iarmer  in  tliat  port  of  the  country,  consulted  and  looked 
up  to  in  all  matters  connected  with  improvement,  value  of  estates,  rents 
of  Soma,  &c.  .  .  ,  He  was  in  person  rather  tall,  of  fair  complexion, 
of  address  superior  to  hia  rank  in  life,  and  of  the  most  kind  and  bene- 
Tolent  disporation,  never  reiusing  any  man  a  fuvour  if  the  object  were 
wordiy,  and  it  were  in  his  power  to  grant  it.' 

Archibald,  who  resembled  his  father  in  these  hitter  dianoter- 
istics,  was  bom  at  Canibee,  in  Fifeshire,  on  February  24, 1774. 
I^e  sio  many  Scotchmen  who  have  risen  to  eminence.  Con- 
stable owed  his  instructioQ  to  our  admirable  parochial  school 
system,  which  we  sincerely  hope  our  new  School  Boards  will 
l^ve  the  enlightenment  to  restore  to  the  character  from  which 
of  late  years  it  has  somewhat  fallen.  He  tells  a  curious  story 
of  the  passion  for  his  future  cidling  with  which  the  sight  of 
the  small  stationer's  shop  in  Pittenweem  inspired  him.  He 
desired  to  be  at  once  apprenticed  to  the  trade,  and  this  wish 
hit  father  gratified  witli  a  readiness  which,  like  the  limited 
education  which  he  gave  to  his  son,  seems  to  indicate  that 
some  change  for  the  worse  must  have  taken  place  in  his  own 
fortunes.  It  gives  to  the  narrative  a  curious  touch  of  the 
K^our  of  tiie  time  when  we  learn  that  the  future  career  of 
the  great  bibliopolist  was  determined  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
versation which  occurred  at  the  annual  cock-fight,  or  *  bor- 
'  rows,'  at  Cambee  parish  school,  '  an  occasion  on  which  the 
'  fathers  and  friends  of  the  b^ys  used  to  assemble  and  make 
'  merry.'  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  then  adopted, 
Archibald  Coustable,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was  despatched 
to  Edinburgh  '  on  approval,'  to  Mr.  Peter  Hill,  to  whom  he 
was  engaged  ae  an  apprentice  for  six  years. 

Wallaoe,  the  matnematician,  who  ultimately  became  Pro- 
feiBcc  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  his 
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fellow-apprentice.  Though  he  wax  hia  senior  in  years,  thejr 
used  to  paBB  much  of  their  time  together ;  and  Constable  speaks 
of  him  with  reverence  and  afiection.  Wallace  ultimately 
married  Constable's  second  cousin,  and  the  friendship  between 
them  continued  unbroken  through  life.  Notwithstanding  this 
connexion,  Constable  made  no  attempt  to  prosecute  any  course 
of  study  independent  of  his  trade.  He  was  no  consumer  of 
midnight  oil,  and,  though  he  ultimately  became  a  man  of  con- 
siderable accomplishment,  his  knowledge  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  picked  up  from  such  contact  wiUi  books  as  the  shop 
afforded.  '  During  my  apprenticeship,'  he  says,  'I  continued 
'  to  devote  my  entire  attention  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
■  my  business.  I  attended  book  auctions,  read  catalogues,  and 
'  embraced  every  opportunity  of  making  myself  acquainted 
'  with  books.'  *  There  were  two  circumstances  which  stimn- 
tated  and  defined  his  industry ;  the  one  was  the  unexpected 
death  of  his  father,  who  lefY  no  property  to  his  family ;  and 
the  other,  that  he  tiimself  fell  in  love,  and  married  before  he 
attained  his  twenty-first  year.  For  a  reason  which  will  be 
immediately  apparent,  we  are  too  much  interested  in  this  event 
to  omit  his  own  simple-hearted  account  of  it. 

'  Several  years  previously  (to  Jiaving  Mr.  Hill).  I  had  fallen  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  young  lady  whom  I  had  aflerwards  the  good 
fortune  to  call  my  wife,  but  will  whom  I  did  not  enjoy  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  pemonally  scqnainted  till  after  soine  years  of  a  moid  sincere 
and  paaaionatA  attachment.  I  attribute  no  small  Bhare  of  my  Buccen 
in  lift  to  the  feelings,  antidpationa,  and,  I  may  add,  honourable  con- 
trivances which,  during  this  period,  often  engaged  my  tqind  in  the 
pursuit  by  which  I  hoped  one  day  to  become  the  husband  of  Mary 
Willison.  My  only  in^diicUon  to  her  lather  consisted  io  the  occauonal 
intercourse  of  going  on  business  to  his  printing  office ;  but  this  good 
man  was  my  first,  and  through  life  my  kindest  friend ;  he  used  to 
notice  me,  even  at  this  early  day,  with  a  familiarity  whicli,  in  no  small 
degree,  cherished  in  me  my  hopes  and  my  arobition,     (Vol.  i.  p.  17.) 

The  Bailie  Willison  thus  commemorated  was  the  first  printer^ 
as  Constable  was  the  first  publisher,  of  this  Review.  The  rela- 
tions between  him  and  its  distinguished  editor.  Lord  Jeffi-ey, 
were  eminently  kindly,  though  both  of  them  were  somewhat 
limited  in  temper.  Some  specimens  of  their  correspondence 
are  still  in  existence,  which  almost  deserve  a  place  among  the 
curiosities  of  literature. 

Immediately  af^er  his  marriage  Constable  set  up  as  a  book- 
seller on  his  own  account.  He  had  no  capital  at  all ;  but  two 
friends  advanced  him  150/.,  and  his  father-in-law -gave  him 
about  300/.  worth  of  books  to  sell  or  exchange  as  ne  fband 
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most  convenient.  With  these  slender  resources  and  a  few  in- 
troductionB  to  booksellers,  he  visited  London,  and  made  book- 
hunting  expeditions  in  various  directions.  The  stock  which  he 
collected  was  of  course  very  limited ;  but  as  his  aim  was  to 
attract  men  of  letters  to  hie  shop,  it  was  of  an  unusual  kind, 
having  reference  chiefly  to  the  history  and  literature  of  Scot- 
land. He  stuck  up  over  his  door, '  Scarce  old  Books,*  which 
his  brethren  in  ridicule  interpreted  as  '  scarce  o'  books.'  But 
the  device  was  successful.  Lord  Cockburn  tells  us  that  '  he 
'  had  hardly  set  up  when  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  baei- 

*  ness ;'  and  he  himself  says  that  his  shop  became  a  place  ot 
daily  resort  for  the  few  book-coUectors  which  Edinburgh  then 
contained.  But  book-cnllecting  is  emphatically  a  disease 
which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on ;  and  it  was  ConstAble  him- 
self more  than  anyone  else  who  spread  the  infection  amongst 
his  countrymen. 

Amongst  his  friends  and  patrons  of  these  early  times  who 
remained  with  him  to  the  last  were  Mr.  George  Chalmers  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  still  perhaps  the  two  greatest  of  our 
Scottish  antiquaries.  His  eon  mentions  some  curious  instances 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  obliging  disposition  was  at  this  time 
abused  by  rural  correspondents.  A  clerical  correspondent  in 
the  far  north,  along  with  a  commission  for  books,  ^ves  special 
instructions  for  a  new  wig,  which  he  telle  him  ^terwards  is 
far  too  dear  and  rather  short  at  the  back.  There  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  that,  to  an  exceptional  extent.  Constable  was  a 
kindly  and  helpful  man,  and  to  these  qualities  his  early  suc- 
cess is  probably  to  be  ascribed,  almost  as  much  as  to  bis  inge- 
nuity and  fertility  of  resource  as  a  man  of  business.  Of  the 
former  characteristics  his  relations  to  his  less  fortunate  rivals 
afford  illustrations  as  quaint  as  those  to  his  rural  customers. 
The  vicious  system  of  mutual  accommodation  bills,  of  which 
neither  party  knew  the  real  value,  and  which  frequently  had 
no  real  value  at  all^the  system  by  which  he  himself  was 
nltinuitely  ruined — was,  even  then,  well  known  to  the  trade, 
and  some  of  its  victims  were  amongst  his  earliest  friends.  To 
relieve  the  monotony  of  their  incarceration  by  sending  them 
books  to  read,  was  a  prominent  object  with  him.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  form  in  which  hie  sympathy  found  expression. 
One  of  them  writes  him  irom  the  Canongate  Gaol :  '  I  have 
'  to  remind  you  of  your  engagement  of  last  Sunday  to  furnish 

*  us  with  a  beefsteak-pie  to-morrow,  of  which  I  have  invited 
'  two  gentlemen  to  partake,  from  whom  Mr.  Mitchell  and  1 
'  have  frequently  received  a  similar  compliment ; '  and  a  month 
or  two  later  the  saioe  individual  writes :  *  Several  friends  have 
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'  proposed  to  dine  with  my  messmates  and  myBelf  to-morrcnr. 
'  As  the  party  is  very  select,  I  have  no  hesitatioD  iii  reqaestmg 
'  the  favour  of  your  presenoe.'  The  invitation  was  accepts 
in  the  form  in  which  probahly  it  was  intended,  viz.  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill. 

That  these  kind  offices  were  by  no  means  permitted  to 
interfere  with  his  business  avocations  is  sufficiently  apparent 
ftora  his  transactaons  in  1602,  and  the  relation  in  which,  only 
seven  years  afler  he  opened  his  shop,  we  find  him  standing 
to  the  London  publishers.  Mr.  Xiongman  was  already  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  publication  of  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the 
'  Scottish  Border,'  the  works  of  Bruce  the  Abyssinian  traveller, 
and  other  undertakings.     The  '  Farmer's  Magazine '  and  tiie 

*  Scots'  Maeazine '  were  in  Constable's  own  bands,  when  he 
was  selected  by  the  spirited  young  founders  of  the  '  £diii- 
'  burgh  Keview '  as  the  publisher  most  likely  to  promote  their 
undertaking,  and  cheeifully  and  gratefully  accepted  the  cffln- 
mercial  conduct  of  the  work,  with  its  whole  pecuniary  t^ 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gibson  Hunter,  younger,  of  Blackness,  a 
man  of  good  lajnily  and  fortune,  and  w^iose  social  qualities,  at 
any  rate,  were  of  the  highest  order,  became  his  partner.  Mr. 
Hunter  was  at  once  bott'vivant  et  bon-enfant,  and  to  these 
uniable  chaiacteristics  he  added  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
literary  and  lesthetic  taste,  as  well  as  of  business  capacity. 
In  his  hands  business  became  pleasure,  and  he  despatch^  both 
with  equal  gusto.  '  Whatever  Mr.  Hmiter  did,'  says  our  * 
biographer, '  was  energeticdlv  done ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
'  to  decide  wh;ther  he  relished  more  consulting  the  taste  of  the 
'  public  in  tl.e  preparation  of  some  literary  dainty  in  the 
'  morning,  or  in  satisfying  his  own  as  a  gastronome  at  a  later 
'period  of  tlic  day.'  His  knife  and  fork  were  certainly  not 
the  only  wea[)ons  which  Mr.  Hunter  wielded  with  success, 
for  of  the  many  epistolary  pens  which  we  encounter  in 
^eee  volumes,  the  most  brilliant,  after  that  of  '  the  authts 

*  of  Waverley,'  is  that  of  this  little-known  and  long-forgotten 
young  Angusshire  liurd.  In  his  first  letter,  on  August  30, 
1804,  to  Mr.  Constable,  then  in  London,  after  discusmng  the 
prospects  of  the  new  '  Medical  Journal '  with  which  the  firm 
had  been  intrusted,  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  '  the  high  living  and 
'  hard  drinking,'  of  which  he  saw  too  much : — 

'  Our  ttuUe  dinner  turned  out  admirably  well.  Graham  was  de- 
lighted; "  never  Haw  any  tiling  better  dressed."  Black  well,  the  cook,  got 
vaat  recommendations.  1  cut  a  most  digtinguished  figure;  ate  aeven 
[^tcs  of  calipaah,  and  two  of  calipee,  beside  abont  three  of  the  fins.' 
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Oneof  thenumerouBbreacheB  between  nviil  houaea  recorded 
in  these  volumes,  into  the  merits  of  which  it  would  be  tedious 
and  unprofitable  to  inquire,  was  at  this  time  imminent  between 
the  Constables  and  the  Longmans.  To  heal  it,  Hunter  took 
Longman  a  round  of  Tisite. 

'  We  arrived  here,'  he  writes  from  his  father's  house  of  Egkinotint, 
'safe  to  dinner  oq  Satiird&y  aa  we  purposed,  and  found  all  well;  a 
connderable  detachment  were  going  to  dine  at  Brechin  Castle,  but  we 
were  too  late  to  think  of  accompanying  them.  We  dinod  at  Eakmount 
on  Sunday.  On  Monday  we  went  to  Brechin ;  dined  at  the  Castle,  and 
stayed  all  night.  Uaule  was  as  usual  very  attentive ;  we  had  a  sCnng 
party  to  dinner,  and  a  good  drink  till  ten  or  ho,  but  nobody  completely 
poimded ;  Longman  did  very  well.' 

Alas  for  the  transitory  glories  of  the  uninitiated  !  Before 
another  week  of  these  '  perilous  hospitalities '  was  over,  Mr. 
Hooter  writes  from  Brechin  Castle : — 

'  These  Englishers  will  never  do  in  our  country ;  they  eat  a  great 
deal  too  much  and  drink  a  great  deal  too  little ;  the  consequence  is, 
th^r  stomachs  give  way,  aod  they  ore  knocked  up  of  course.' 

There  is  much  more  of  this  sort  of  tbing,  mixed  up  with 
information  about  the  Chartullary  of  Inchaffray,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  '  EncyclopEedia  Britannica,'  which  Constable 
seems  to  have  startled  his  partner  by  effecting  without  the 
intervention  of  writing.  '  A  transaction  of  such  magnitude,' 
he  Bays, '  would  be  too  much  for  my  nerves  had  I  not  so  good 
'  advice.' 

Mr.  Hunter's  father  was  quite  as  much  of  a  '  character '  as 
himself,  and  the  outspoken  and  affectionate  relations  between 
the  father  and  the  son  remind  us  of  those  between  Sam  and 
tlie  senior  Mr.  Weller.  Old  Mr.  Hunter  writes  to  Mr. 
Constable  thus : — 

'  I  wrote  Sandy  a  long  letter  yesterday,  aioce  which  I  have  recdved 

Ids  of  the  23rd I  have  sent  him  also  a  Phihppic  on  his  picture 

and  map  mania,  which  keeps  him  always  so  d d  poor — as  he  says, 

without  a  copper.  I  really  wish  he  would  give  up  that  aonBense,  and 
convince  me  and  other  unbelievers,  of  hia  exquisite  taste  and  coanois- 
seuiship  by  realisiiig  and  touching  the  moouish.  I  know  he  has  too 
much  sense  to  be  angry  at  anything  I  write  him,  although  he  may 
think  I  touch  him  too  often  on  the  sore  heel.' 

The  Hunters  seem  at  this  time  to  have  taken  a  fancy  for 
becoming  booksellers;  for  Charles,  Alexander's  younger  brother, 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Murray,  with  whom,  in 
oonsequence  of  tiie  misunderstanding  with  Longman,  intimate 
relatums  had  been  formed  by  Constable  and  Co.     This  coa- 
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nezion  led  to  Mr.  Murray  visiting  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of 
1806,  and  he  too  was  '  led  off  to  be  '*  entered  "  in  the  art  ot 
'  bottle-cracking  by  the  lairde  of  Porfarehire.' 

Mr.  David  Hunter,  the  father,  having  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Maule  to  viait  him  in  Loudon,  accompanied  his  eon 
thither,  iu  February  1807.  They  saw  the  best  Whig  society 
of  the  time,  and  as  Mr.  Alexander  Hunter's  tastes  led  him 
much  into  tJbe  company  of  artiste,  their  life,  though  still  over- 
jovial,  was  more  varied  than  in  Forfarshire,  and  is  described 
with  equal  spirit.  The  sentiments  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  inspired  Mr.  Hunter  are  those,  we  confess,  it  has 
always  produced  in  ourselves  ;  but  they  are  sentiments  which 
we  hope  and  pray  may  never  become  general. 

'  X  was  ashamed  to  have  been  so  litde  intarest^  by  what  I  had  seen. 
I, do  not  know  wh&t  ailed  me,  but  I  cannot  think  of  going  back  again. 
...  I  would  not  he  an  M.P.  for  1000/.  a  year ;  'tis  a  most  fa^iog, 
cuned  business,  and  a.  most  d ble  bore,  I  think,  and  you  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  under  immense  fineB.' 

He  recounts  a  dinner  at  Johnson's,  the  bookseller,  in  St 
Paul's  Churchyard,  where  he  met  Fuseli,  the  piunter,  and 
others.  There  were  two  shopmen  of  the  party.  '  The  two 
'  ahopmen,  poor  devils,  would  not  take  wine,  although  I  asked 
'  tliem.  They  even  sat  a  .Mjusiderable  time  after  dinner,  and 
'  drank  table  beer — a  brutal  B]>ecimen  of  the  London  practice.' 

'  Fuseli,'  he  aays,  '  is  the  most  conceited  self-sufficient  quiz  I  ever 
saw — but  clever  and  well  read — defied  and  despised  all  opiniona; 
abused  Walter  Scott  as  no  poet,  and  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  &c. 
At  length  I  annoyed  him  hy  attacking  a  vnlnei^bte  part,  and  contra- 
dicted every  thing  he  said  all  the  evening  after  almost,  and  threat- 
raed  to  review  his  "  Dictionary  of  Painters."  If  I  had  had  another 
support,  I  believe  we  might  have  finished  him ;  aa  it  was  he  grew  much 
more  polite  and  agreeable,  and  at  length  we  parted  decent  good  trienda. 
He  praised  Wilkie  highly,  however,  but  said  he  would  never  paint 
better  than  his  first  picture.  On  the  whole,  this  dinner  put  me  very 
much  in  mind  of  Smollett's  dinner  of  authors,  4c.,  in  "  Per^rine 
"  Pickle,"  and  was  equally  uncommon,  and  nnplpansnt,  and  uncom- 
fortable in  the  extreme.  Johnson  himselQ  very  like  an  old  broken 
"  dominie,"  I  think ;  and  a  true  conoeited  good  old  cockney  fellow 
who  likes  a  joke  and  fnn  amazingly.' 

The  clever  old  man's  opinion  of  Homer  is  interesting : — 

'  Young  Horner  dined  here  laot  Thursday  with  Lord  Lauderdale, 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  &c.  He  ia  a  most  extraordinary  young  man : 
these  other  great  men  consult  him  on  nice  points,  to  which  he  is  erer 
ready  with  most  pointed  answers,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  as  extraordi- 
nary a  genius  as  any  that  ever  came  from  our  side  of  (he  Tweed.  His 
deatsess  and  correctness  of  eiqiresHon  astonished  me.' 
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In  a  literary  point  of  view,  what  forma  the  greatest  contrast 
between  the  London  which  Hunter  saw  and  that  of  our  day  is 
perhaps  the  entire  absence  from  the  former  of  those  minor 
reviews  and  ephemeral  literary  periodicals  which  now  constitute 
30  large  an  element  in  the  pabulum  of  the  reading  public. 
There  was  nothing  that  corresponded  to  the  *  Athenteum '  or 
the '  Academy,'  or  even  the  literary  portions  of  the  '  Saturday 
'  Review '  and  the  *  Spectator.'  Moreover,  there  were  no 
popular  lectures.  Such  literary  effort  as  did  not  expend  itself 
on  the  political  newspapers  was  reserved  for  the  publication  of 
books,  and  tfac«e  who  interested  themselves  in  literature  were 
compelled  to  read  books  in  place  of  reading  about  books,  as 
they  do  now.  The  consequence  was  that  the  publisher's  trade 
was  developed,  not  up  to  its  present  measure  probably,  but 
certunly  beyond  its  proportional  measure  when  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  intellectuu  activity  of  the  age.  Whether  we 
have  lost  or  gained  by  the  change  is  a  question  the  discussion 
of  which  would  lead  us  beyond  our  present  limits  ;  we  merely 
note  it  as  a  fact. 

The  following  is  interesting  from  present  associations : — 

'28th March. — Dreaaed  and  went  along  with  the  Clan  Murraj  to 
diae  at  Mr.  Disraeli's,  where  we  had  a  moat  sumptuouB  banquet,  and  n 
veiy  large  party  in  honour  of  the  new-married  folks  (Mr.  Murray  had 
just  married).  We  really  had  a  moat  capital  grub — new  potaloea, 
isparagns,  wet  and  dry  dessert,  &c.  &o.  There  was  a  very  beautiful 
woman  there — Mrs.  Turner,  wife  of  Sharon  Turner,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
historian,  who,  I  am  told,  was  one  of  the  Godwin  School .'  If  they  be 
all  as  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  ngreeable  as  this  lady,  they  must  be 
a  deuced  dangerous  set  indeed,  and  I  shoold  not  choose  to  trust  myself 
amongst  them.  The  whole  company,  except  ouraelvea,  I  believe  were 
Jews  and  Jewesses.  .  .  .  Out  male  part  of  the  company  conuated 
mostly  of  literary  men — Cumberland,  Turner,  Disraeli,  Busevi,  Prince 
Hoare,  and  Mr.  Cervetto  the  truly  celebrated  violoncello  player.  .  .  . 
TboK  literary  men  whom  I  have  been  able  to  see  in  these  two  last 
jonmeys  to  London,  are  of  a  very  inferior  caste  indeed  to  ours  of 
Edinbnigh  ;  and  I  am  now  pret^  certain  that  this  remark  may  be 
applied  generally,  and  will  be  found  to  be  correct — at  present  at  least.' 

And  yet  the  attraction  to  the  south  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
less  strong  than  now,  for  he  says  shortly  afterwards : — 

'  I  am  completely  satisGed  now  that  there  are  more  Scotsmen  in 
London  than  in  Edinburgh ;  everybody  says  so ;  and  I  am  satiafied  the 
fact  is  so.  There  is  scarcely  one  baker  in  London  who  is  not  Scottish, 
OK  one  gardener  in  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  curiolis  however,  dif- 
'erent  trades  and  profesuons  are  occupied  by  the  different  nations : 
The  batchns  and  postilions,  all  English ;  choinnen  and  porters,  all 
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Iriah;  milkwomen,  almost  all  Welsh;  sugsr  bakers,  all  Germuis; 
dealers  in  gold  and  jewels,  all  Jews;  swindlers  in  bad  pictures  and 
prints,  looking  glares,  weather  glasaes,  &c.,  all  Italians  ;  traitors  and 
spies,  all  French  ;  booksellers,  almost  all  idiots.' 

The  connexion  vith  Mr.  Huoter  vos  of  considerable  use  to 
Mr.  Congtable,  from  the  pleasant  relations  into  which  it  brousht 
him  with  a  large  portion  of  the  '  upper  ten  thousand ;.'  ana  as 
it  was  a  connexion  not  of  businesa  merely,  but  of  the  warmest 
pOTBonal  attachment,  it  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  secur- 
ing for  him  the  friendship,  and  foi:  his  family  after  him  in  the 
evil  days  to  come,  the  wise  counsels  and  unwavering  support, 
of  Mr.  Gibson,  afterwards  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  the  reoc^ 
nised  leader  of  the  Edinbui^h  Whigs.  Butthe  connexion  with 
Hunter  was  not  without  its  inoonveniences.  From  the  tone 
of  the  correspondence  from  which  we  have  quoted,  our  readers 
will  readily  believe  that,  if  Mr.  Hunter  made  many  warm 
friends,  he  made  a  few  warm  enemies  also. 

Atnongat  the  latter,  unfortunately  for  a  bookseller,  were  Mr. 
Longman  and  Mr.  Scott,  neither  of  whom  he  probably  ap- 
proached vrith  the  deference  to  which  they  conceived  themselves 
entitled.  The  misunderstandings  thence  resulting  were  in  both 
cases  fortunately  of  a  temporary  character.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's connexion  wiUi  the  house,  and  his  own  genial  and  sunny 
existence,  form  but  a  brief  episode  in  this  story.  To  his  inex- 
pressible gnef  his  father  died  in  1809,  leaving  him  estates 
much  more  considerable  than  he  expected.  Mr.  Hunter  then 
retired  from  the  firm,  carrying  wim  him,  in  addition  to  his 
original  investment  of  2,500/.,  no  lees  a  sum  than  21,000/, — a 
pretty  good  return  for  his  seven  years  of  bookselling,  and  a 
very  stibstantial  proof  of  what  the  house  might  have  yielded  to 
its  senior  partner  had  he  escaped  the  entanglements  into  which 
he  ultimately  fell.  Mr.  Hunter  died  suddenly  in  1812,  and 
two  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  former  part- 
ner, in  which  the  following  curious  passage  occurs: — 

'  Will  yon  believe  it  posdble  that  I  now  feel  my  mind  so  totally 
unoccupied  and  heavy  on  my  bands,  that,  without  attempting  Jiirtber 
preface,  I  should  be  most  tbankfttl  to  be  again  employed  in  my  old 
trade  of  bookselling,  provided  you  are  disposed  to  allow  me,  on  any 
terms  you  please.'  (P.  159.) 

The  next  chapter  is  headed  Thomas  Campbell.  There  is 
something  not  a  little  painful  in  the  contrast  oetween  tlie  gay 
recklessness  of  Hunter's  letters  and  the  sordid  anxiety  which 
those  of  Campbell  reveaL  If  Hunter,  filled  with  the  fat  of 
Brechin  Castle,  and  running  wild  in  t]ie  green  pastures  of  Esk- 
mount,  kicked  up  his  heels  indiscreetly  both  at  authors  and 
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booksellers,  there  surely  was  no  reason  for  Campbell  enacting 
the  rdU  of  the  starving  poet. '  the  dew  on  whose  thin  robe  was 
'  heavy  and  chill,'  and  holding  out  his  hat  for  an  alms  the  mo- 
ment a  bookseller  came  near  him.  It  is  true  that  these  letters 
add  a  few  pages  to  Campbell's  biography  ;  but  they  are  pages 
of  which  me  biographies  of  poets  already  contoiQ  too  many. 
There  is  much  in  these  volumes  that  is  creditable  to  the 
libenlity  of  publishers — in  Constable's  cose  this  virtue  seems 
often  to  have  been  exercised  to  his  hurt — but  there  is  nothing 
in  diem  to  shake  our  belief  that  the  hardest  occupation  by 
which  even  a  clever  man  can  make  his  bread  is  that  of  s 
litterateur.  Even  exceptional  gifts,  if  they  do  not  triumph 
over  it;  sink  under  it.  The  wings  of  Campbell's  genius 
would  have  been  stronger  had  they  been  nourished  by  the 
traits  of  a  profession,  or  of  a  special  branch  of  learning  or 
science. 

The  two  men  whose  names  come  next  in  the  list  of  Con- 
itable's  friends  and  clients  are  cases  in  point.  John  Leyden 
and  Alexander  Murray  were  the  pioneers  of  that  noble  band 
of  Oriental  scholars  whose  labours  more  than  any  other  form 
of  intellectaal  activity  mark  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Constable  was  iu  the  highest 
degree  honourable  to  them  and  to  him.  We  may  regret  the 
ilendemess  of  the  resources  at  their  command,  but  we  can  feel 
nothing  hat  gratitude  to  him  who  gave  them  so  much,  and  to 
them  who  were  contented  with  so  Uttle.  Like  Constable  him- 
self, both  Leyden  and  Murray  issued  from  the  parish  schools 
of  Scotland.  With  the  history  of  the  former  we  may  assume 
our  readers  to  be  acquainted,  for  a  man  who  has  had  tbe  hap- 
piness to  have  Sir  Walter  Scott  ibr  his  bii^apher  can  neither 
be  unknown  nor  foi^otten. 

Before  Leyden's  departure  for  India,  in  1805,  he  had  contri- 
buted to  the '  Border  Minstrelsy '  his  beautiful  ballad  the '  Mer- 
'  maid  of  Oorrievrekin,'  and  edited  for  Mr.  Constable  the 
'  Complaynt  of  Scotland,'  and  for  a  time  the '  Scots'  Magazine.' 
He  had  tdso  just  completed  the  best  known  of  his  poems, '  The 
'  Scenes  of  Infancy.'  To  the  last  their  relations  were  main- 
tained by  correspondence,  and  were  of  the  kindest  and  most 
confidential  character.  But  Leyden  hod  many  friends  to  help 
him ;  it  was  Alexander  Murray,  his  friend  and  rival  in  philology, 
wix>  was  Mr.  Constable's  special  jirotigi.  Murray  was  per- 
haps the  more  wonderful  linguist  of  the  two,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  so  sttroctire  a  character.  The  son  of  a  shepherd,  like 
Leyden ;  like  him,  too,  his  youth  was  spent  on  the  hill  side. 
Neither  went  to  school  till  his  ninth  year ;  but  the  privation 
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was  greater  in  Murray's  case  than  in  Leyden's,  for  Leyden's 
home  instnictioD  was  of  a  more  liberal  kind  than  that  which 
fell  to  Murray's  share : — 

'  Sometime  io  autumn  1781,'  snys  Murray, '  my  ffttber  bought  a  cate- 
chism fur  me,  nnd  begau  to  tench  me  the  alphabet.  Aa  it  was  too  good  a 
bool:  for  me  to  handle  at  nil  timeii,  it  was  generally  locked  up,  and  he 
throughout  the  winter  drew  the  figures  of  the  letters  for  me  in  his  teritlen 
hand,  on  the  board  of  an  old  wool-card,  with  the  black  end  of  an  extin- 
g;uiahed  heuther  Btem  or  root  eaatchtid  from  the  fire.  I  soon  learned  all 
the  alphiibet  in  this  way,  and  became  writer  as  well  aa  reader.  I  wrote 
with  the  board  and  brand  continually ;  then  tlie  cu.t«chiani  was  pre- 
sented, and  in  a  month  or  two  I  could  read  the  easier  parts  of  it.  In 
itfiy  1732,  he  gave  me  a  sniall  paalm  book,  for  which  I  totally  aban- 
doned the  catechism,  which  I  did  not  like,  and  which  I  tore  into  two 
pieces  and  concealed  in  the  hole  of  a  dyke.  I  soon  got  many  psalms  by 
memory  and  longed  for  a  new  book.  Here  difficulties  arose — tlie 
Bible,  read  every  night  in  the  lamily,  I  was  not  permitted  to  open  or 
touch,  the  rest  of  the  hooka  were  locked  up  in  chests.  I  at  length  got 
a  New  Testament  and  read  the  historical  parte  with  great  curiouty  and 
ardour,  but  I  longed  to  read  the  Bible,  which  seemed  to  me  a  much 
more  pleasant  book,  and  I  actually  went  to  where  I  knew  an  old  loose- 
leaved  Bible  lay,  and  carried  it  off  piecemeal.' 

Years  after,hts  difficulties  had  scarcely  diminished.  He  acquired 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  from  the  letters  prefixed  to  the  sections  ot 
the  119th  psalm,  and  his  studies  in  comparative  philology  com- 
menced by  borrowing  a  French  grammar  from  one  friend,  and 
a  Latin  grammar  from  a  second.  When  he  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing a  copy  of  Ainsworth's  dictionary,  with  all  the  Latin 
words  and  the  corresponding  ones  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  for 
eighteen  pence,  he  was  a  rich  man.  Such  were  the  be^nnings 
of  an  Orientalist,  to  whom  the  Foreiffn  Office  itself  was  at 
last  fain  to  apply,  as  the  only  person  in  this  country  capable  . 
of  translating  Abyssinian.  Murray  appears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced to  Constable  b}'  Leyden,  and  for  a  short  time  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  editor  of  the  '  Scota'  Magazine.'  But  the  first 
occupation  of  importance  which  was  found  for  him  was  the  con- 
genial and  appropriate  task  of  writing  a  memoir  of  James 
Bruce  of  Kinuaird,  and  editing  his  travels. 

'  For  the  convenience  of  hia  work,  and  by  special  invitation,  Murray 
went,  in  September  1802,  to  reside  at  Kinnaird  Houae,  where,  althon^ 
at  first  courteously  treated,  he  soon  found  himaelf  an  unvrelcome  guest. 
It  may  be  that  his  manners  did  not  reach  the  conventional  standard  of 
his  host  and  hostess,  and,  as  they  failed  to  appreciate  his  moml  and 
intellectual  worth,  his  presence  became  a  source  of  constant  irritation ; 
while  Mr.  Bruce,  by  withholding  or  tardily  producing  necetsary  docu- 
mentB,  appears  to  have  needlessly  detained  the  angel  of  whom  they  were 
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CRtunly  aoftwaro.    Hifl  ten  months'  aojoum  under  tbeir  roof  waa  ft 
painfiil  ordeal  to  all  parties.'  (P.  222.) 

LudicrooB  deflcriptions  are  given  hj  Murray  of  his  social 
intercourse  with  his  host. 

'Were  it  not  rather  out  of  the  way  of  Iett«r-writing,  and  fitter  for 
the  comic  muse,  I  ahoold  be  tempted  to  draw  you  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Brace  and  me  at  breakfast.  The  ladies  are  in  the  group  with  mas- 
querade looks  disguising  theb  hearts — ^bnt  he  is  a  perfect  transpsrency, 
and  cannot  conceal  bis  mind.  I  sit  vith  a  careless  air,  rather  dull  and 
very  aileut,  bat  upon  the  whole  with  greater  gaiety  and  coolness  than 
at  other  times.  We  speak  on  no  topic,  for,  let  it  be  erer  so  trifling,  he 
is  sure  to  contradict  me — and  that  too  in  a  kind  of  rage,  which  fiuahea 
his  lace,  and  disconcerts  him  for  a  minute  or  two.  Hia  countenance 
kindles  io  a  particular  manner  if  anybody  allude  to  bis  father,  and  if 
you  are  mentioned,  which  is  next  to  a  phenomenon,  he  shows  a  marked 
dislike.  At  ordinary  times  when  nothing  ia  necesiury  but  civility,  he 
weara  a  smile  which  is  a  legacy  irom  old  Thomas  Dundas  of  Quarrel. 
When  breakfast  is  finished  Mr.  Bruce  rises  from  table,  sits  on  or  stands 
hy  a  sofa  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whistles  through  his  teeth  a  kind 
lA.  symphonr,  like  Uiat  which  we  have  read  of  from  snakes.  I  rise  to 
go  off;  while  in  an  under  v«ice  he  says  to  those  next  him,  "  there  hs 
"goea."'    (P.  235.) 

Our  sympathies,  we  confess,  are  divided.  Mr.  Bruce,  com- 
pared with  his  father,  waa,  no  doubt,  a  very  poor  creature, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Murray,  who  venerated  the  one, 
should  have  despised  the  other ;  but  it  does  neem  rather  a 
stretch  of  bibliopolical  authority  on  the  part  of  the  publishers 
that  they  should  have  billeted  Murray  in  Bruce's  house  for 
ten  months,  for  a  purpose  the  importance  of  which  Bruce 
was  totally  incapable  of  appreciating.  Murray  afterwards 
became  minister  of  Urr,  and  ultimately  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  after  one  short 
year,  it  may  be  almost  said,  in  Constable's  arms. 

On  the  polemics  of  bookselling  we  positively  cannot  enter. 
That  a  quarrel  with  Longman  led  to  the  employment  of 
Murray  as  Constable's  London  agent,  and  that  a  quarrel  with 
Murray  which  had  led  to  hia  reverting  to  Longman  was  healed 
hy  a  breach  between  Murray  and  the  Ballantynes,  and  that 
all  these  quarrels  should,  more  or  less,  have  arisen  out  of 
jealousy  for  the  favours  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are,  no  doubt, 
facts  in  Constable's  life  which  were  important'at  the  time,  and 
which  for  some  purposes  it  may  still  be  necessary  to  recall. 
We  do  not  blame  his  son  for  discussing  tbem,  and  we  Ehould 
discuss  them  ourselves  if  they  seemed  to  us  to  be  of  a  kind 
materially  to  affect  our  estimate  of  the  characters  of  the  parUea 
concerned.  If  there  was  a  real  villain  in  the  piece,  we  should 
vol..  CXLI.   NO.  CCLXXXVir.  H  - 
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try-  to  point  him  in  his  apim>priate  eolonrs ;  hnt  so  for  as  we 
can  make  out  from  the  somewhat  imperfect  acoonnt  here  given 
of  these  matters,  they  were  sU  apright  and  well-disposed  mcD, 
whom  gelf-interest  from  time  to  time  draped  hither  and  thither, 
but  who  ended  in  thinking  scarcely  less  charitably  of  each  other 
than  we  are  willing  to  think  of  them  all.  We  could  not,  more- 
over, tell  the  story  of  their  dissensions  in  fewer  words  than  the 
present  Mr.  ConBtable  has  expended  in  his  seventh  chapter,  uid 
as  our  readers  certainly  would  not  suffer  it  in  as  many,  the 
only  alternative  is  not  to  tell  it  at  all. 

We  willingly  pass  on  to  old  Geoi^e  Chalmcn, '  the  best  anti- 
'  quary,and  not  the  worst  hifitorian,  that  Scotland  has  produced,* 
as  he,  who  ought  not  to  have  said  it,  said  of  himself.  Chalmers 
was  up  to  the  neck  in  quarrels  of  another  kind ;  but  hb  wrath 
expended  itself  on  men  like  Flnkerton,  whom  he  hated  with  a 
cordiality  that  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  envied,  and  '  he  was 
'  sweet  as  summer  to  his  friends,'  Of  this  happy  number  was 
Constable,  and  the  memorials  which  remain  of  their  thirty 
years'  intercourse  exhibit,  as  his  son  t«lls  us, '  no  aotioa  or 
'expression  save  of  perfect  kindness.'  Chalmers'  letter  are 
better  written  than  nis  books — one  of  the  long,  cumbrous, 
and  confused  Bent«nces  of  which  would  oi^en  make  a  couple 
of  letters — and,  though  they  are  full  of  egotism,  they  are  inte- 
resting as  throwing  light  on  the  methods  of  working  of  a 
man  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  recf^ise  the  necessity  of 

foing  to  documents  for  history  as  men  go  to  nature  for  science. 
t  is  from  his  interconrse  with  such  meo .  as  Chalmers  and 
Thomas  Thomson,  too,  that  we  see  how  much  mote  Constablo 
himself  was  than  a  mere  business  man.  On  June  20th,  1817, 
for  example,  Chalmers  writes  to  him  thus  from  his  office  in 
Whitehall:— 


'  I  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  curt,  (ulto  7)  Btnidet  a  t 
of  avooationB,  pureiiits,  studies,  buMnwaeK  of  varionB  kinds.  I  have 
been  pestered  these  two  months  with  the  di8trai.-ted  aflUra  <^  tbe 
Bahamas— for  whom  I'm  agent,  owing  to  the  villany  of  an  attomer- 
g<sieral,  the  tblly  oE  a  general,  and  the  blockheadedness  of  a  chief 
justice,  who  are  supported  by  the  great  men  whom  I  have  endeavoured 
to  enlighten  by  various  representations  of  facts  and  law.  ...  I 
see  you  have  been  making  diicovtrits  which  is  one  of  the  great  diatinc- 
Mow  coveted  in  life.  A  piece  of  plain  prose,  in  the  vulgar  tongue  tA 
good  King  Robert's  reign,  is  a  discovery.  Why  won't  yon  send  it  up 
m  one  of  our  office  Iranks  for  a  day,  an  hour,  or  a  moment  7  I  would 
forget  the  Bahamas  and  the  scoundrelism  of  their  government,  to  throw 
my  eyes  on  anch  a  piece  of  old  Scotch.  Then  the  MS.  session  bocAof 
SaoDt  Giles' ;  what  shall  I  give  you  for  it  7  Then  the  royal  chartera 
of  Robert  IL  and  James  I.;  how  happy  you  to  bring  such  a  rein- 
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ibrcement  to  our  TTDrthy  jnend  ThomHs  ThomBon  I  Tou  wem  eren  to 
go  beyond  my  Beine  MS.  of  itc  legu  burgorum,  which  ooDTinced  the 
Meptidsm  of  the  sceptical  Sitaon,  of  Gray'a  Inn,  who  died  at  HoxtoQ ; 
and  who  wooJd  not  believe  murter  Ihone  Skene,  that  St.  David  ever 
made  any  Ugee  bvrgorwTi,  till  he  saw  the  Berne  US.  with  his  own  eyei. 

'  I  shall  b6  glad  to  Bee  the  recorded  anecdotes  of  Bassendine  ths 
printer.  Happy  if  we  oonld  discorer  something  of  the  latter  days  of 
his  brother,  Lekprewick  I  which  is  very  darksome.  I  hoped  to  have 
written  to  dear  David  a  fortnight  ago,  but  the  Bahamoa  Htill  stood  tit 
my  way.  Pray  remember  me  to  him,  and  to  youi  daughter,  who  baa 
equal  merits.' 

CoDStable'e  own  tastes  lay  altogether  in  the  direction  of 
antiqaarian  researches,  and  when  his  health  broke  down  in 
1821,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  for  a  time  at  Castlebeare  Park, 
near  London,  we  find  him  corresponding  with  Chalmers  about 
Margaret  Hartsyde,  who  was  accused  of  stealing  the  jewels 
of  Ann  of  Denmark  ;  and  about  Dr.  Balcauquel,  one  of  George 
Heriot's  executors;  and  he  wrote  a  life  of  Heriot  himseu', 
'just  to  put  the  world  in  possession  of  a  Uttle  matter  of  fact 
'  as  to  the  real  history  of  one  of  the  prominent  characters  in 
*a  forthcoming  work  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley.'"  Even 
during  his  retirement  Constable's  mind  was  filled  with  literary 

Eirojects,  and  some  of  tixe  pleasantest  letters  in  the  whole  col' 
ection  were  at  this  time  exchanged  between  him  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Constable's  letters  are  full  of  antiquarian  in- 
formatiou — the  value  of  which  is  duly  acknowledged  by  hia- 
distinguished  friend. 

'  I  am  always  happy  to  hear  from  yon,  and  particularly  uutiucted  by 
your  biographical  and  antiquarian  information.  "  Buff — buff — buff 
you  shall  see  in  print  bye  and  bye.'      (Yol.  iii.  p.  195.) 

Those  who  are  acquunted  with  'The  Fortunes  of  Nigel' 
will  require  no  comment  on  the  latter  allusion. 

Scott's  first  letter  when  the  partial  restoration  of  Constable's^ 
health  admitted  of  a  renewal  of  their  correspondence,  is  so  cha- 
racteristic and  so  kindly,  that  we  must  quote  a  few  sentences 
ofit;— 

'  I  have  been  long  thinking  of  writing  to  you,  but  was  afiraid  of  my 
letter  being  an  intrusion ;  for,  though  I  know  you  would  not  think 
any  communication  Irom  me  could  be  so  while  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
hesltb,  yet  sometimes  the  correspondence  which  one  values  most  may 
be  inconvenient  in  a  time  of  indispcsition.  You  remember  when  vou 
brought  a  phyaician  to  tee  me  in  1819  or  1820,  and  I  should  have'felt 
working  or  dictating  a  letter  a  dreadful  task  at  that  moment,  although 
it  has  picasvd  God  I  am  now  as  well  as  a  man  who  feels  himself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bill  can  pretend  to  be.  I  wish,  my  valued  and  very 
<M  friend,  that  I  could  bring  you  any  man  of  art  who  would  put  you 
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on  your  alert  again.  '  But  I  do  not  believe  thao  geDdemen  can  do 
much  for  tu  bej'ond  a  certun  point ;  bat  when  they  huTe  regulated 
our  body  to  the  b«et  of  theii  dcill,  our  spirit  and  counge  can  do  much 
fbr  UB  afterwarda.  I  remember  wfaeu  I  was  totally  unable  to  walk 
without  assistance,  I  insisted  upou  being  liiled  on  my  pony,  with  one 
num  to  lead  it  and  another  to  hold  me  on,  and  in  tbnt  helpless  atate 
recovered  my  usual  habits  of  the  open  air  and  fi-ee  exercise.  And  day 
after  day  I  lay  on  the  sob  at  Huntly  Bum  for  half-an-hour,  scarce 
able  to  epenk  a  word,  and  then  was  escorted  back  to  Abbotaford  in  the 
same  doleful  condition.  So  cheer  up  your  heart,  my  good  old  friend; 
there  are  momenta  when  our  constitution  takes  an  uncertain,  change- 
able sort  of  warering,  but  if  attended  to  it  settlea.  We  fine,  and 
renew  our  lease  of  life,  if  not  quite  on  the  same  terms  as  in  our  youth, 
yet  on  those  which  are  well  worth  having,  though  not  quite  so  adTon- 
tageous.  Iremember  keeping  my  spirits  afloat  when  I  eaw  all  around 
mo  despairing— even  to  Maida  my  wolf  dog,  who  howled  most  detest- 
ably, and  my  piper,  who  naaiated  in  laying  me  in  my  bath  when  I  was 
veiy  bad  indeed — and  chieRy  by  means  of  an  old  ballad  of  Bobin 
Bood,  in  which,  when  in  extreme  peril,  the  hero  is  made  to  say  ;— 
"  0  blessed  Virgin,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
That  art  both  Mother  and  May, 
I  think  it  was  never  man's  destiny 
To  die  before  his  day." 
So  keep  up  your  heart,  and  we  sbaU  have  a  good  bottle  of  claret  betwixt 
US  yet,  and  many  an  oldfashioned  Scotch  tale  and  story,  such  as  would 
have  pleased  Oldbuofe  of  Monkbania.  We  have  lost  "  Jocund  Johnnie  " 
to  be  sure,  but  we  have  enough  of  old  recollections  of  times  before  otit 
day,  and  in  the  earlier  pert  of  our  own  time,  when  we  were  both  strug- 
gling to  emancipate  ourselves  from  obscuri^,  to  make  the  chimney- 
nook  a  merry  one  in  which  we  shall  hare  our  next  social  meetjog.' 
<V<d.  iii.  p.  188.) 

There  was  another  of  Conatable'a  correspondents  who  at  thb  . 
time  gave  him  counsel  scarcely  less  precious  from  a  physical 
point  of  view.  Constable,  it  seems,  had  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  valetudinarian,  and  his  son  tells  us  that  Dr.  Kitchener 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  warning  him  against  his  ten- 
dency to  tamper  medically  with  his  system.  His  favourite 
authority, '  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,'  the  Doctor  r^^arded 
aa  no  better  than  bo  many  leaves  out  of  the  '  Devil's  Cookeir 

*  Book.'  Though  a  medical  man  himself  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, his  faith  was  confined  to  what  he  called  his  '  Culinary 

*  Library,  nnd  Grand  Magazine  of  Taste,  of  an  hundred  an^ 
'  fifty  sauces.'  Constable,  like  poor  Hunter,  may  possibly  have 
dipped  rather  more  deeply  than  he  oi^ht  to  have  done  even 
into  the  latter  authority.  His  tie  to  Dr.  Kitchener,  however, 
did  not  rest  exclusively  on  culinary  or  even  on  literary  sym- 
pathies.    Kitchener  was  a  'character,'  and  Constable  would 
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have  relished  him  on  that  grouod  alone.  Like  mtaj  of  us/ 
indeed,  he  hod  a  fanc}*  for  human  oddities  as  others  nave  for 
crooked  sticks  and  pug  dogs  with  broken  nosee ;  and  to  this 
pecnliaritj,  as  well  as  to  benevolence,  we  must  certainly  id 
Rome  degree  ascribe  the  longeufTering  which  he  exhibited  to 
BO  vain  and  worthless  a  fellow  as  Dr.  Duncan  Forbes,  Kor 
does  the  taste  appear  tn  have  died  out  in  Constable's  familjr, 
for  a  whole  chapter  of  his  son's  book,  and  one  of  the  most 
amnaing  which  it  contains,  is  dedicated  to  this  good-for-nothing 
sabject.  Forbes's  honesty,  we  are  told,  was  limited  to  '  selt- 
'  appreciation,'  and  it  certtunlj  seems  to  have  broken  down  in 
the  direction  of  favourite  authors,  to  an  extent  unparalleled 
po^pB  even  in  the  dark  annals  of  book-stealing.  '  In  mind 
'  and  manners  he  was  an  unhappy  compound  of  Dominie 
'  Sampson  and  the  Rev.  Duncan  McDow,  without  the  love- 
'  able  qualities  of  the  one,  or  the  self-serviceable  qualifications 
'  of  the  other.'  The  only  honest  avocation  to  which  he  ever 
betook  himself — if  an  exception  ought  to  be  made  even  in 
favour  of  it — was  that  of  a  '  grinder '  in  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  But  he  considered  himself  qualified  to  adorn  any 
poution  in  life,  however  difficult  or  sacred,  and  the  number  of 
directions  in  which  he  solicited  the  favours  of  fortune,  and 
demanded  the  support  of  his  friends,  was  '  prodigious.'  This 
mach-Buffering  child  of  fortune  was  removed  from  a  world 
which  had  proved  so  insensible  to  his  merits  on  the  I3th  of 
April,  1826  ;  and  though  the  crisis  in  Constable's  own  o^rs 
had  occurred  two  months  earlier,  believing  him  to  have  died 
in  the  poverty  in  which  apparently  he  had  lived,  he  wrote  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  his  funeral, 
ofienng  to  bear  the  expenses  of  it, '  at  a  future  day  (not  very 
*  distant  I  hope).'  But  his  generous  solicitude  was  relieved  by 
the  following  note  from  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson  : — 

'  Poor  Dr.  D.  F.  1  I  daresay  the  charitable  world  are  charitable 
tDcmf^  to  think  that  he  baa  died  of  hunger.  It  may  be  so ;  but  our 
qaeer  friend  will  cut  up  for  Dearly  l.riOOZ.,  of  which  1,000/.  is  on 
heritable  security  1  On  the  Sunday  before  he  died  he  dictated  a  Will, 
whicb  he  did  not  live  to  execute,  containing  minute  directions  for  the 
di^xMal  of  hia  body,  in  lead,  timber,  earth,  atone,  and  iron !  and 
diieeting  myself  and  two  other  executoia  to  establish  a  bnTBory  at  St. 
Andrews,  to  be  in  all  time  coming  called  Br.  Forbes'  Bursary  ! ' 

Par  better  worth  remembering,  but  not,  we  fear,  so  likely  to 
be  remembered,  is  the  information  which  the  five  subsequent 
chapters  convey  to  us  concerning  far  better  men  and  women 
than  Duncan  Forbes.  But  the  name  of  Dugald  Stewart  is 
me  which  no  eye  ever  willingly  passes  over,  and  snoh  oontri- 
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bulions  as  are  here  oSered  to  bis  persona]  history  have  beotHoa 
all  the  more  precious  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  his 
friends  to  the  fact  that  the  man  was  greater  than  his  works. 
Constable  knew  him  well,  and  the  intercourse  between  thrau 
was  of  the  most  cordial  kind.  Constable  had  been  his  pub- 
lisher irom  the  firat,  but  it  was  during  his  long  retirement  at 
Kinneil,  from  1809  till  Constable's  death  in  1627,  that  they 
saw  most  of  each  other.  Nor  is  the  interest  of  these  notices 
confined  to  the  philosopher  himself.  It  extends  to  his  scarcely 
less  distinguished  wife,  with  whom  most  of  our  readers  pro- 
bably are  leEa  acquainted.  This  second  Mrs.  Stewart  was  the 
third  daucbter  of  the  Hon.  George  Cranstoun,  and  the  sister 
of  Lord  Uorebouse,  and  of  the  interesting  Countess  Purgstall, 
whose  widowed  isolation  in  Schloss  Hainfeld  is  graphically  por< 
trayed  by  Captain  Basil  Hall.  In  a  posthumous  notice  of  her 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  poet  Campbell  it  is  said,  that 
when  she  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  life  she  was  looked  up 
to  with  a  respect  inferior  to  none  that  was  paid  to  intellect, 
rank,  or  power,  '  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  person  leaving 
'  Scotland  could  have  carried  a  stronger  recommendation  into 
'  the  intellectual  world  of  England  or  America  tlian  a  letter  of 
'  introduction  from  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart.'  The  habitual 
and  confidential  companion  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Stewart  was 
naturally  entrusted  with  a  good  deal  of  his  letter-writing,  and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  here  are  from  her  naod. 
The  following  extract  is  from  one  in  acknowledgment  of  an 
early  copy  of '  Waverley,'  which  had  been  sent  for  perusal  at 
Einneil: — 

'  I  don't  know  whether  to  thank  jou  or  not  for  the  TOlumea  yoa 
have  Bent  me ;  they  have  gone  near  to  turn  all  our  headii,  and  certainly 
interested  both  Maria  and  me  more  than  any  prose  ever  did  before.  The 
third  volume  is  quite  ovemholmijig  ;  whoever  the  author  mfiy  be  ha 
must  be  allowed  to  draw  characters  more  forcibly  thou  any  of  his  pre- 
decesBora.  Mr.  Stewart  bids  me  say  that  if  yon  are  to  be  at  home  end 
(Jisengaged  on  Saturday  next,  we  should  be  happy  if  Mrs.  Conetable 
and  you  would  allow  us  to  take  part  of  your  family  dinner,  as  Mr.  S. 
prefers  the  quiet  of  the  country  to  seeing  you  in  town.  The  arrival  of 
some  friends  prevents  him  from  leaving  town  till  Saturday.  ...  I 
believe  there  was  nothing  else  I  was  bid  say,  except  many  thanks 
fer  the  almaoac,  which  answers  perfectly,  and  all  your  other  obligii^ 
notes.  Mr.  S.  will  talk  all  things  over  with  you.  He  is  very  very 
busy,  and  oftim  in  this  fine  weather  does  not  move  from  his  writing 
table  till  evening.' 

Mr.  Stewart  himself  yielded  nothing  to  the  female  members 
of  his  household  in  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  nMrreUoBS 
pndaetions  aX  the  author  of  '  Waverley,'  and  his  iacognito 
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wM  at  (Hice  pierced  by  hiro  and  his  wife.  In  the  ntidat  of  hii 
avoeUioDa  he  is  reported  to  have  perfbtmed,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
'  Antiquary,'  what  we  flhonld  have  supposed  ahnoet  an  impossible 
feat  even  for  a  younger  and  stronaer  man,  '  Mr.  Stewart  read 
'  it  all  aloud  at  one  sitting,  which  was  doing  it  justice.' 
Even  after  his  paralytic  seizure  he  found  comfort  from  the 
same  source.  When  the  '  Tales  of  the  Cnuadeis  '  was  sent  to 
him,  Mrs.  Stewart  reports  :— 

'  Mr.  Stewart  at  fint  Kud  he  wenld  give  his  daughter  and  me  the 
etHt  of  a  day,  but  he  waa  glad  to  Tetiact;  aod  he  has  read  every  wold 
with  more  atteotioD  and  eagemaaa  than  asy  of  us.  It  is  quite  deiigbt- 
M  his  deep  iiit«iwt  aqd  his  speculations  ou  «veiy  character  and  ind- 
deuL  Indeed,  all  Tous  novels  have  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
him.  He  had  just  finished  "  Ivanboe"  for  tlie  second  time  when  the 
"  Crusaders"  came.' 

This  is  the  last  letter,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  re^> 
iog  of  the  philosopher  thus  ended  where  the  reading  of  so 
many  of  ourselves  began. 

The  bownesa  tranaactions  between  Stewart  and  Constable, 
relating  chieBy  to  Stewart's  celebrated  dissertation  in  the 
'  Encycloptedia  Britannica,'  are  given  in  detail  by  Constable 
himself  in  a  subsequent  chapter  devoted  to  the  tuatory  of  that 
remarkable  undertaking,  btewart,  it  seems,  positively  de- 
clined to  undertake  the  work  for  less  than  1,000/. ;  and  Consta- 
ble paid  him  not  only  that  sum,  but  an  additional  sum  of  600/1 
or  700/.,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  which.  Though  one  of  the 
kindest  friends  and  moat  judicious  counsellors  that  Constable 
ever  had,  the  great  philosopher  had  a  shrewd  eye  to  a  bargain, 
and  his  character  in  this  respect  contrasts  strongly — whether 
favourably  or  unfavourably  is  a  matter  of  opinion — with  that 
ofPIayfair:— 

'UsefalneBa  waa  his  object,  money  so  little  ro,'  bb^b  Constable, 
'  that  I  made  a  contract  with  him  for  a  dissertation,  to  be  equal  in 
length  or  not  lo  Mr,  Stewart's,  for  350/. ;  but  a  abort  time  afterwar(^ 
I  felt  that  to  pay  one  eminent  individual  1,000/.  because  be  would  not 
take  lees,  aod  to  give  another  individual,  not  perhaps  so  vrel!  known, 
but  not  less  able,  one  half  the  money  for  the  same  work  would  be  quite 
DD^r,  and  I  wrote  to  the  worthy  professor  that  I  had  fixed  his  pay- 
ment at  500/. ;  but  he  was  cut  off  before  he  had  finished  hia  ta^. 
The  first  pan,  like  Mr.  Stewart's,  greatly  exceeded  what  was  wanted  as 
a  whole,  in  my  first  view  of  the  subject;  but  from  such  a  mind  as 
Play&ir's  the  world  could  not  have  too  much.  The  second  part,  which 
vaa  at  press  when  be  died,  is  also  extensive.  I  paid  him  500/.  for  the 
fust  part,  and  intended  a  like  sum  for  the  second,  bad  it  been  equally 
long. 
It  ii  well  to  recall  these  figures  at .  a  time  when  a  new  editijC^ 
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of  tliis  great  work  is  said  to  be  in  progress,  and  to  read  them 
in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  value  of  money  in  1813 
was  very  much  greater  than  at  present. 

The  chapter  entitled  '  David  Constable '  tells  a  pathetic 
Btory,  and  the  pathos  is  deepened  by  the  partially  suppressed 
feelings  of  the  narrator,  the  intensity  of  which  one  detects 
notwithstanding  at  every  turn  through  his  quiet  and  temperate 
words.  The  great  publisher's  cup  was  early  filled  almost  to 
overflowing.  The  rapidity  of  bis  rise,  though  neither  un- 
merited nor  inezplicable,  was  surprising  to  himself.  In  about 
ten  years  after  he  set  up  as  a  dealer  '  scarce  o'  books,'  he 
was  living  at  beautiful  Craigcrook,  surrounded  by  most  of  the 
appliances  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  by  a  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances far  more  brilliant  and  interesting  than  ever  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  country  gentleman  merely  as  such : — 

'There  ore  country  houBea,' aaya  his  sun — '  I  myself  know  more  than 
one  Eucfa — whose  doors  Bland  always  open,  whose  very  walls  nnd  win- 
dows seem,  Jike  the  inmates,  to  have  an  ever-present  sense  of  the  dutf 
and  the  joy  of  hospitality,  inviting  even  to  the  passer-by,  and  irre- 
nstible  to  those  who  have  once  been  privil^ed  to  enter.  Such  em- 
phatically for  fully  aevcnty  years  Craigcrook  has  been,  as  thoee  who 
know  the  place  during  its  occupation  by  Lord  Jefirey  and  Lis  genial 
successor  will  readily  attest.' 

Of  the  charms  of  Craigcrook  under  the  lost  regime  here 
mentioned,  that  of  Lord  Jefirey's  relative  and  friend,  the  late 
Dr.  Hunter,  we  ourselves  could  say  much  from  personal  expe- 
rience. But  we  could  not  depict  a  happier  family  circle  than 
that  which  gathered  round  the  bookseller's  board,  or  cull  a 
better  morsel  of  whimsicality  than  the  following,  even  from 
the  rich  store  which  Dr.  Hunter's  giAed  and  witty  mother 
has  lefl  behind  her.  Few  men  or  women,  indeed,  ever  had 
a  keener  relish  for  the  whimsical  than  the  author  of  these 
volumes,  and  in  this  case  one  almost  suspects  him  of  heighten- 
ing the  flavour  of  a  bonne-bouche  by  putting  two  stories  together. 
When  his  aunt,  gentle  old  Jeannie  WilBeon,  whose  romantic 
history  we  commend  to  our  readers,  was  dying,  she  conveyed 
to  him  through  her  attendant,  he  tells  us,  the  following  injunc- 
tion : — '  "  Anne,  if  I  should  be  spared  to  be  taken  away,  I 

*  "  hope  my  nephew  will  get  the  doctor  to  open  my  head,  and 
'  "  see  if  anything  can  be  done  for  my  hearing."     My  aunt  was 

*  very  deaf,  and  the  gentle  spirit  had  already  begun  to  waver.* 

But  Constable  had,  moreover,  the  happiness  which  most  men, 
and  successful  men  especially,  prize  above  all  others,  that  of 
having  a  highly  gifted  eldest  son,  who  shared  his  tastes,  entered 
warmly  into  ms  pursuits,  and  wished  for  nothing  better  than 
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to  be  his  BuccesBor,  David  Constable  yraa  only  twenty-one  years 
younger  than  his  father.  '  Bibliomania  was  inherited  and  oon- 
'  genital  with  him,  and  when  only  three  years  old  he  had  already 
'  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  "Wee  Davie  Books." '  His  educa- 
tion was  carefully  attended  to,  and  both  at  the  High  School  of 
Edinbnigh,  and  subsequently  at  Great  Marlowe,  where  he  had 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  his  father's  friend,  Professor 
Wallace,  and  at  Hyde  Abbey  School  at  Winchester,  he  gave 
promise  of  intellectual  eminence  in  the  direction  which  his 
lather  was  most  in  a  condition  to  appreciate.  He  manifested 
a  taste  for  historic  research  in  all  departments,  and  some  ex- 
cellent work  from  his  hand  we  believe  still  exists  in  MS.  As 
early  as  1810  we  find  him  writing  to  his  father  and  begging  for 
a  copy  of  Pinkerton's  work  on  coins  and  medals.  In  1811  he 
was  '  articled '  in  London  for  four  years  to  Messrs.  White  and 
Cochrane,  who  dealt  chiefly  in  old  books,  the  department  of 
bookselling  most  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  he  very  soon 
became  more  intimately  acquainted  not  only  with  the  external 
aspects  but  with  the  contents  of  the  commodities  in  which  he 
dealt  than  many  of  the  collectors  who  carried  them  off  to 
adorn  the  shelves  of  their  selected  libraries.  Before  he  had 
finished  his  apprenticeship  he  numbered  among  his  corre- 
spondents such  men  as  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Dibdm,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Inglis,  and  George  Chalmers,  and  with  the  two  latter  he  was 
on  terms  of  aifectionate  intercourse.  David's  enthusiasm  for 
coins  continued,  and  in  1812  he  tells  with  pride  of  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  was  pleased  to  express  a  favourable 
opinion  of  hia  collection. 

<  Bat,  alas ! '  saya  the  biographer,  '  my  brother's  lore  or  coins  was 
cooBned  to  those  of  foreign  couDtriea  and  of  other  days ;  he  never 
throughout  life  anfficiently  nppreciated  the  value  of  the  current  coin  of 
Britain,  or  cared  to  add  it  to  his  collection.  My  father  was  himaolf  a 
liberal  man — he  might  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  proftaae — but  per- 
h^M  for  that  veiy  reason  felt  it  the  more  incumbent  on  him  to  check 
a  tendency  to  lavish  expenditure — though  on  aethetic  objects  only — . 
manifested  by  his  son.  Years  after  I  find  him  writing,  "  You  never 
"  think  of  what  you  call  trifles — they  amount  to  great  things  when 
"  multiplied,  and  thua  large  sums  are  wasted.  I  have  permitted  greatly 
"  too  much  of  thia  in  my  own  career,  and  it  almost  completes  my 
"  broken  heart  to  see  you  continue  the  same  course." ' 

It  waj)  this  propensity  which  ultimately  determined  htB 
father,  one  most  fear  unwisely,  to  change  bis  -son's  destination. 
Whether  the  motive  which  he  assign^  for  his  conduct,  viz. 
that '  Nature  had  denied  to  David  certain  requisites  absolutely 
*  neceaSAry  for  a  nun  in  trade,'  was  the  only  one  which  d&- 
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tcnmned  it,  may  perbspa  be  doubted.  Gertain  it  is  tbst^ 
though  professedly  leaving  tbs  matter,  to  bis  own  dioiQe,  Con.- 
stable,  contrary  to  tbe  advice  of  bis  best  friends,  detenained 
tbat  bis  eon  sbould  abandon  booIcBelllng  and  come  to  tbe  bar. 
Whilst  tbe  question  was  professedly  in  abeyance  be  sent  him 
abroad,  and  in  order  tbat  be  might  derive  advantage  from  his 
tour  he  procured  him  excellent  introductions.  This  was  much 
facilitated  by  David's  own  popularity  with  bia  father's  dietio- 
guisbed  friends  and  clients ;  and  aa  liis  travelling  companion 
was  no  less  celebrated  a  person  than  EJchard  Ford,  th&  author 
of  tbe  '  Handbook  of  Spain,'  it  will  readily  be  believed  that 
the  details  of  the  trip  were  not  without  general  and  even  per- 
manent interest,  snd  we  readily  forgive  the  fulness,  indicative 
though  it  bo  of  fraternal  partiality,  with  which  they  are  nai^ 
rated.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  David  entered  on  the  study 
of  tbe  law,  and  in  due  time  be  was  adoiitted  to  the  bar.  From 
bis  father's  large  acquuntance,  which  extended  to  the  feeding 
branch  of  the  profession,  his  prospects  were  excellent,  and  his 
first  experiences  did  not  belie  them.  The  highest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  success.  Nor  was  he  altt^ether  dependent 
on  professional  sunshine : — 

'  At  the  death  of  hia  g;rand&ther,  the  generous  and  loving  David 
WilUeon,  ha  had  Bucceeded  to  considerable  fortnne  and  tbe  annual 
revenue  arising  from  a  printing-office  which  had  been  hitherto  produc- 
tive ;  he  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  the  mute  yet  eloquent  companionahip 
of  his  carefully  selected  library  ;  and  he  did  not  neglect  opportunitias  a$ 
they  occurred  to  distinguish  himself  aaapublic  pleader.  In  1825,  bow- 
ever,  while  all  was  still  bright  on  his  horizon,  a  cloud  had  gathered  over- 
head which  burst  ere  long,  and  involved  his  father  and  himself  in  ruin, 
removing  thuH  the  mainstay  of  the  printing-office,  while  the  inevitable 
enbuigletnent  of  his  credit  with  that  of  Constable  and  Compony  made 
it  necessary  that  his  beloved  books  should  once  more  be  ecattered. 
These  sad  reverses,  and  the  death  of  his  father  ia  1827,  wi&  the  con- 
sequent responsibilities  which  that  event  devolved  upon  him  in  very 
straitened  circnmatances,  preyed  heavily  upon  his  generous  and  aenai- 
tive  natnre,  the  mind  became  unhinged,  and  a  delusion  seized  him  that 
it  was  currently  reported  that  he  had  been  a  gainer  by  his  lather's 
failure.'     (P.  145.) 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  cruel  delusion ;  and,  proud 
and  sensitive  as  be  was,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  attempted 
to  fly  irom  it  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  life  which  it  had  rendered 
more  terrible  than  death.  But  '  the  unhallowed  offering  was 
'  refused.'  After  a  time  he  partially  recovered  his  reason,  and 
at  no  subsequent  period  does  his  intelligence  seem  to  have  beoa 
more  than  fitfully  obscured.  .  He  married  and  had  a  family, 
lived  to  the  good  tdd  age  of  aeveaaty-<me>  and  eserdsed  moch 
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qniet  isflueBce  botb  'widiin  ihe  oirole  of  hie  own  family,  and 
tinit  wider  and  yet  more  circunucribed  circle  to  whicb^  for  r 
time,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  be  confiDed.  The 
last  seventeen  years  of  hu  life  were  spent  under  the  roof  of  tha 
loving  yonnger  brother  who,  eb  he  touobingly  said,  had  changed 
lots  with  him,  and  had  become,  not  almost  but  ollK^ether,  a 
father  to  him.  He  died  c^  cancer  in  the  tongue,  pernaps  the 
most  painful  of  human  maladies,  under  the  care  of  this  aame 
brother  who  has  now  become  his  biographer — the  last  victim 
of  the  catastrophe  of  1825, 

What  then  was  this  catastrophe  ?  We  feel  that  the  details 
which  we  have  just  given  are  hurrying  u^on  to  the  denottement 
of  thb  strange  story,  and  must  have  rendered  our  readers  im- 
patient for  such  answers  as  we  may  have  to  ^ve  to  the  qaea- 
tions  which  it  suggests.  What  was  it,  they  will  ask  us,  that 
aniiinged  the  mind  of  David  Constable?  that  broke  bis  father's 
lai^e  and  generous  heart  ?  that  ruined  the  Ballantynes?  and, 
above  all,  ^at  killed  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Does  this  book  answer 
these  questions,  or  throw  any  clearer  light  on  them  than  that 
ffhidi  came  out  of  the  miserable,  and,  in  the  end,  the  wearisome 
controversy  which  arose  on  the  publication  of  Lfockhart's  Life  ? 

Lord  Jef&ey  used  to  say  that  it  made  Tijni  giddy  to  look  at 
figures  standing  on  each  other's  heads,  and  when  the  spectacle 
presented  itself  to  him  in  his  judicial  capacity  he  invariably 
called  out  for  the  helping  hand  of  an  accountant.  We  confess 
to  the  same  infirmity,  and  would  gladly  resort  to  the  same  ex- 
pedient in  the  present  instance.  When  we  hear  of  the  enor^ 
mouB  sums  which  were  paid  not  only  by  the  publishers  to  the 
author,  but  by  the  public  to  the  publishers,  and  when  we 
know  what  good  and  clever  and  sensible  men  the  two  principal 
parties  at  all  events  were,  it  bewilders  us  to  conceive,  and  we 
feel  hopeless  of  tracing,  how  they  failed  to  become,  and  to  con- 
tinue rich.  When  persons  connected  in  trade  pay  dividends 
and  bonuses  to  each  other  beyond  the  profits  which  they  earn, 
ire  understand  the  causes  of  their  coUapse;  but  here  was  a 
concern  that  foundered  when  its  commodities  were  still  being 
booght  at  the  price  of  a  ransom ;  when  its  credit  was  almost 
bonndless  ;  nay,  when  possessed  of  property  which,  immediately 
after,  yielded  fortunes  to  those  who  had  the  luck  to  become  its 
poeseeeors.  When  Mr.  Cathcart  joined  Constable's  house,  on 
Mr.  Hunter's  retirement  in  1811,  the  profits  were  estimated  at 
aboot  5,000/.  per.  annum,  since  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
Mn  (p,  2()fi),  In  later  years  they  bad  risen  greatly  above 
that  amount,  and  dovm.  to  1623  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
cither  that  t^ey  eontinued  to  increase,  or  that  this  increase  waa 
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mainly  attributable  to  the  connexioB  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
That  connexion  Beema  to  tiRTe  commenced  so  early  aa  1800; 
but  &e  first  traoBaction  between  Scott  and  Constable  of  the 
kind  which  they  ultimately  carried  to  bo  great  an  extent  was 
in  18U7,  when  Conetable,  to  autici]nte  interlopera  no  doubt, 
startled  the  literary  world  by  offering  a  thousand  guineas  for 
'  Mannion ' '  veiy  nhortli/  after  it  had  been  begun.'  The  com- 
petition amongst  the  publishers  for  Scott's  favours  dates  from 
the  publication  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel '  in  1 805,  and 
when  Mr,  Constable  offered  one-fourth  of  the  copyright  of 
'  Marmion '  to  Mr.  Miller,  of  Albemarle  Street,  and  another 
to  Mr.  Murray,  the  Matter  replied,  '  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the 
'  kind  remembrance  of  me  in  your  liberal  purchase.  You  have 
<  rendered  Mr.  Miller  no  less  happy  by  your  admission  of  him, 
*  and  we  both  view  it  as  honouraole,  profitable,  and  glorious  to 
'  be  concerned  in  the  publication  of  a  new  poem  by  Walter 
'  Scott.*  The  sale  was  enormous.  The  first  splendid 
quarto  edition  of  2,000  copies,  price  one  guinea  and  a  half,  was 
disposed  of  in  less  than  a  month;'  before  the  end  of  1811  — 
four  years  after  its  publication — 25,000  copies  had  been  sold, 
and  twice  that  number  before  Mr.  Lockhart  wrote  in  1836. 
The  publication  of '  Mormiou '  may  be  regarded  as  determining 
the  character  of  Scott's  commercial,  aa  the  '  Lay '  did  that  of  his 
literary  history.  It  waa  then  that  the  system  of  granting 
bills  of  large  amount  for  unexecuted  works  was  entered  on  ; 
and  it  probably  was  the  knowledge  of  the  extensive  profits 
which  Uie  booksellers  secured,  notwithstanding  the  liberality 
with  which  they  treated  him,  that  induced  Scott  to  adopt  the 
fatal  resolution  of  becoming  a  bookseller  himself,  as  he  had 
already  become  a  printer.  In  bookselling  he  fancied  that  he 
Baw  what  Dr.  Johnson  saw  in  Thrale's  beer  barrels,  'the 
'  potentiality  of  becoming  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice;' 
and  the  coosequence  was  the  establishment,  in  the  end  of  1809, 
of  the  publishing  house  of  John  Ballantyue  and  Co.,  of  which  ' 
Scott  was  himself  the  '  unsleeping  'partner,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  only  monied  one.  Had  Scott  confined  himself 
to  the  publication  of  hia  own  works,  employing  his  two  friends 
and  schoolfellows,  the  Ballantynes,  of  whom  he  obviously  was  , 
very  fond,  the  one  to  print  uiem  and  the  other  to  sell  them, 
whether  with  a  small  share  of  the  profits,  or  as  his  paid 
agents,  there  can  scarcely,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  any  doubt  that 
his  dream  would  have  been  realised.  No  one  ever  stood  less  in 
need  of  the  ud  which  great  publishing  houses  are  supposed  to 
afford  to  unknown  authors;  and  the  BallantyneB,  if  not  very  scm- 
puloDB  or  high-iHtched,  were  not  ^shonest,  and  Mr.  Lodchart 
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himsetf  admits  thftt  tbev  would  have  shed  their  heart's  blood 
in  his  service.  They  mieht  still  all  have  lived  beyond  their 
means,  and  probably  would  have  done  so ;  but  Scott's  means 
would  have  been  entirely  calculable,  and,  with  a  little  over- 
eight,  fairly  in  his  own  hands.  But  the  enterprises  in  which 
he  embarked  unfortunately  were  those  of  a  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  other  men's  works  as  well  as  his  own ;  and  neither  he 
nor  hie  partners  possessed  the  previous  training,  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  poesesE  the  leisure,  indispensable  for  so  delicate 
and  hazardous  an  occupation.  The  consequence  was  almost 
immediate  embarrassment. 

In  1813,  four  years  af^r  its  establishment,  the  publishing 
house  of  John  B^lantyne  and  Co.  was  in  such  difficulties  as  to 
be  forced  most  reluctantly,  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
immediate  bankruptcy,  to  apply  to  that  of  Constable  for  aid. 
A  rope  was  generously  thrown  out  to  the  labouring  vessel 
which,  except  for  a  brief  period,  was  never  afterwords  with- 
drawn. But  Constable  felt  that  the  aid  his  own  circum- 
stances at  the  time  enabled  him  to  afford,  which  was  limited 
to  2,000/.,  was  not  sufficient,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  cele- 
brated kinsman  with  an  advance  of  4,000/.  Even  this  proved 
only  a  temporary  relief,  and  we  hear  again  immediately  of 
other  leas  safe  and  creditable  expedients  for  tiding  over  diffi- 
culties— such  as  a  bond  for  a  redeemable  annuity,  and  even  a 
lottery  ticket.  Meanwhile  the  system  of  accommodation  by 
Constable  which  had  begun  so  early  as  1806,  one  year  after 
Scott  became  a  partner  with  James  Ballantyne,  and  which 
had  ceased  from  1808  ia  consequence  of  the  breach  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  Hunter's  presence  in  the  firm,  was 
resumed.  These  volumes  do  not  afford  complete  information 
either  as  to  the  character  or  extent  of  these  transactions,  in 
consequence  of  conscientious  scruples  on  the  part  of  some  of 
those  who  now  represent  the  late  Mr.  Cadell  having  led 
them  to  withhold  from  the  present  Mr.  Constable  the  books 
and  letters  of  the  firm  of  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  &om 
1811,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Cadell  joined  it,  to  1826. 
Perhaps,  as  the  author  hints,  it  is  well  for  the  patience  of  the 
reader  that  it  is  so.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  letters  and  those  of 
the  Ballantynes  are  in  his  hands,  and  they  certainly  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  constant  assistance  which  his  father  afforded 
them.  That  assistance  would  probably  have  been  even  larger 
bod  it  not  been  for  occurrences  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  relations  of  the  house  to  Scott  and  fiis  partners. 

The  London  branch  which  Constable  had  established  in 
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1809  had  to  be  discoiitiniied  on  the  death  of  the  1K1I7  ca- 
pable partner,  and  its  brief  existence  caused  Bome  loan  to  the 
concern.  Then  Hunter's  retirement  in  1811,  and  Cathcut's 
premature  death  in  1812,  withdrew  connderable  Bams  at  a 
period  when  increasing  buBiness  made  the  commimd  (^  capital 
more  than  ever  desirable.  The  step  which  Constable  had 
taken  in  aiding  the  Ballantynes  was  consequently  regarded  both 
by  his  friends  and  by  himself  as  of  doubtful  prudence.  Cadell 
remonstrated ;  the  bankers  even  began  to  shake  their  heads  ; 
and  Constable  writes  an  anxious  letter  to  his  partner  from 
London.     '  We  must  cut  all  connexion  that  is  possible  with 

*  tlie  Ballantynes  and  Mr.  Soott,  though  I  think  we  are  this 

*  next  half  year  to  be  benefited  greatly  by  the  latter.    The  new 

*  poem  is  much  inquired   afler  already.     Longman  and  Co. 

*  have  great  hopes  of  it'*  It  was  the  exhaustless  resources  of 
Scott's  genius  that  bound  one  publisher  aftor  another  to  his 
side,  and  made  them  tolerant  of  those  whom  he  chose  to  favoor. 
Still  at  this  juncture  Constable  found  it  necessary,  for  the  time 
»t  least,  to  restrict  his  asBisting  credit.  His  own  affairs  were 
in  a  very  critical  position,  and  though  he  succeeded  in  tiding 
over  his  difficulties  by  the  sale  of  stock  and  by  a  transaction 
with  the  Longmans,  by  which  they  once  more  became  sharers 
in  the  property  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  raising  in  all  about 
1,500^.,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  ever  again  possessed 
resources  altogether  adequate  to  the  enterprises  in  which  he 
eng^ed.  It  was  a  dark  time  with  him,  and,  as  misfortunes 
come  in  battalions,  it  was  then  too  that  he  was  overtaken  by 
bis  first  and  greatest  sorrow.  During  his  absence  in  London 
his  wife  died ;  and  though  he  married  again  and  married  happily 
in  later  life,  the  sweetheart  of  his  youth,  his  Mary  Wilhson, 
returned  to  him  no  more.  He  was  not  privileged  even  to  lay 
her  in  the  grave,  and  in  his  solitary  London  lodging  he  probably 
said  to  himself,  witb  greater  truth  than  even  Scott  at  John 
Ballantyne's  funeral, '  I  feel  as  if  there  would  be  less  sunshine 
'  for  me  from  this  day  forth.'  f 

It  was  this  unfortunate  position  of  his  affiurs,  no  doubt, 
which  prevented  Constable  from  acting  with  the  same  prompti- 
tude which  he  had  exhibited  in  the  purchase  of  '  Marmion,' 
when  the  first  portion  of  •  Waverley '  was  shown  to  him.  He 
offered  700/.  for  it ;  but  Scott,  justly  saying  that  the  sum  was 
too  large  if  the  novel  should  fail,  and  too  small  if  it  should 
succeed,  decided  on  dividing  the  profits.  The  profits  were 
very  great,  and  Constable  resolved  at  any  cost  to  get  possession 

•  Vol,  ii.  p.  71.  t  Vol.  iii.  p.  149. 
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ijS  the  fresli  mine  of  gold  wfaicL  th&  novels  had  opened  up,  and 
whicli,.in  the  case  of  '  Guy  Manneriog '  had  almost  Blipped 
thiougli  his  hands.  Scott's  ol^ect  again  was  not  eo  much  to 
^  money  for  his  own  booka — ^that  was  easy — as  to  get  rid  oi 
the  unsaleable  books  which  JohnBallantyne  had  imprudently 
paichased.  These,  Mr.  Lockhart  says.  Constable  had  hitherto 
refused  to  take  on  his  shoulders, '  though  he  had  already  enabled 
'  the  firm  to  avoid  public  exposure  more  than  once ; '  and  it 
was  with  a  view  to  getting  the  London  bookseliers  to  do  Uiis 
that  Scott  determined  to  give  them  a  '  scent  of  roast  meat '  in 
the  shape  of '  Gruy  Mannering.'  *  The  bait  was  taken  greedily, 
and  Soott  dictated  his  own  terms— viz.,  that  the  Longmans 
should  ^vnt  bills  for  1,500/.,  take  500/.  of  John  Ballantyne's 
stock  on  his  hands,  and  allow  Constable  to  share  to  the  extent 
of  the  Scotch  sale.  With  the  same  object  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  coquetting  with  Murray,  and  even  with  Blackwood, 
who,  as  Murray's  Edinburgh  agent,  was  now  beginning  to 
come  into  notice.  Mr.  Lockhart  lias  accused  John  Ballantyne 
of  ingratitude  to  Constable  in  thus,  for  his  own  ends,  inducing 
Scott  to  desert  the  finn  to  which  his  own  '  had  more  than  once 
'  owed  its  escape  from  utter  ruin  and  dishonour.'  But  the 
present  representative  of  Constable's  family  generously  de- 
clines to  endorse  the  accusation.     '  I  find  no  proof,'  he  says, 

*  of  such  double  dealing ;  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
'  Scott's  necessities,  aa  a  purchaser  and  improver  of  land,  are 
'  quite  sufficient  to  account  for,  if  not  entirely  to  explain,  his 
'  desire  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  publishing  relations,  and 
'  thereby  increase  the  facilities  for  meeting  pecuniary  rsqoire- 

*  menta.'  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  says  that  John's  con- 
■  duct  does  appear  to  have  been  rather  tortuous ; '  t  but  on  the 
vhole  he  speiuu  of  both  of  the  Ballantynes  without  a  tinge  of 
bitterness,  and  of  'jocund  Johnny'  often  with  special  tender- 
aesa.  One  cannot  but  rejoice  that  it  should  have  ended  so, 
even  with  those  who  hud  most  cause  to  hate  him,  when  one 
thinks  of  the  merry  little  fellow  whom  Scott  loved  so  well,^ 
vA  listens  to  the  funny  traditions  still  to  be  heard  of  his 
high-jinks  at  '  Harmony  Hall,'  and  of  the  room  tbat  he  built 
with  the  little  door,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  his  big 
wife.     But,  like  many  other  merry  and  clever  creatures,  John 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  79,  t  P.  109. 

X  Even  in  his  bitterest  inoments,  whan  he  wrote  '  The  Ballantyne 
'  Hnmbng  Handled,'  all  that  Lockhart  saya  of  Johnnie  is  '  that  he  was 
'  a  frisky,  tricksy,  little  scapegrace.' 
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was  a  sad  trouble  to  his  firiendB;  imd  this  'stock*  of  his, 
which  his  owb  diminutive  shoulders  were  wholly  unable  to 
carry,  well  oieh  proved  too  heavy  for  them  all.  Scott's  scheme 
was  to  tie  it,  bit  by  bit,  to  the  tails  of  his  own  rockets,  and 
thus  to  send  it  off  into  space.  And  this  was  actually  done- 
What  remained  after  '  Guy  Mannering '  was  sent  up,  wag 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  '  Rob 
'Soy,'  by  which  Jt^n  says  he  gained  above  1,200/.;  and 
the  other  Constable  was  induced  to  take  as  ballast  with  the 
'  Tales  of  a  Landlord.*  '  At  one  sweep  he  cleared  the 
'  Augean  stable  in  Hanover  Street  of  unsaleable  rubbish, 
'  to  the  amount  of  5,270/.     I   am  assured  by  his  surviving 

*  partner  that  when  he  had  finally  redisposed'  of  this  Btodc 

*  he  found  himself  a  loser  by  fully  two-thirds  of  this  snm.* 
This  stock  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.'s  seems  positiTely  to 
have  been  the  only  bad  purchase  of  books,  or  at  aJl  evente  the 
only  purchase  of  bad  Ixwks,  that  Constable  ever  made.  And 
he  made  it  with  his  eyes  wide  open  so  far  as  the  quality  of 
the  commodity  went.  The  motive,  though  it  proved  in- 
adequate, was  quite  intelligible,  and  he  and  his  pu-tner  were 
at  one  as  to  its  cogency.  '  We  have  Taffy  by  the  tail,'  vrrites 
the  cautious  Cadell,  '  and  if  we  have  in6ueDce  enough  to 
'  keep  the  best  author  of  the  day  we  ought  to  do  it.'  To 
this  original  sin  of  John  Ballantyne,  and  the  sanguine  dispo- 
sition which  Scott  and  Constable  shared  with  him,  and  wmch 
made  the  former  speculate  in  land  and  the  latter  in  books, 
beyond  what  either  of  them  had  the  means  of  paying  for  at 
the  time,  their  common  disasters  are  mainly  attributable.  If 
we  add  to  this  that  the  whole  of  them  lived  beyond  their 
means,  we  shall  have  given  as  much  of  the  sad  story  as  to 
bring  the  reader  fully  in  sight  of  the  downward  current. 
Faster  and  faster  it  ran,  as  its  course  broadened  and  deepened : 
Scott  producing  with  marvellous  rapidity  in  spite  of  what  to 
any  other  man  would  have  proved  insuperable  nindraoces,  ftod 
bookseller  bidding  against  bookseller  for  his  favour,  and  thus 
spurring  both  him  and  Constable  on  to  their  ruin.  Alter 
narrating  the  almost  inci'edible  sums  which  were  paid  him 
for  the  work  which  he  actually  accomplished — 10,000/.  for 
scarcely  more  than  twelve  months'  labour,  and  the  offer  of 
6,000/.  more  within  a  space  of  two  years  for  works  of  a  less 
serious  sort,  likely  to  be  despatched  at  leisure  hours — Mr. 
liockhart  adds  too  truly :  '  But  alas   even   this  was  not  all. 

*  Messrs.  Constable  had  such  &itli  in  the  prospective  fertility  uf 

*  his  imagination,  that  they  were  by  this  time  quite  ready  to  sign 

*  bargains  and  grant  hilts  for  novels  and  romances  to  be  pn^ 
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'  dnoed  hereafter,  bat  of  which  the  eabjeotn  and  the  names  were 
'  alike  unknown  to  them  and  to  the  man  from  whose  pen  they 
*  were  to  proceed. ' 

A  forgotten  satiriet  well  bujb, — 


Cadell  caught  the  intoxication  of  the  '  active  principle,'  and 
even  when  the  comparative  ill  success  of '  Peveril  of  the  Peak ' 
had  led  Sydney  Smith  to  exclum, '  The  next  must  be  better  or 
'  it  will  be  the  last;'  and  when  Cadell  himself  was  so  sensible 
of  the  risks  Ma  house  had  incurred  that  he  actually  attempted 
to  bolt,  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  Constable :  '  I  said  to  Sir 
'  Walter,  one  of  those  days,  I  would  as  soon  atop  a  winning 
'  horse  as  a  successful  author  with  the  public  in  his  favour. 

*  It  is  our  interest  in  every  point  of  view  to  encourage  him  on.' 
Such  advice,  from  a  man  who  waa  accustomed  to  reproach  him 
for  his  rashness,  and  of  whom  Scott  spoke  as  '  the  pendulum 

*  to  the  clock,'  was  not  thrown  away  on  Constable.  Money 
and  the  most  costly  presents  were  showered  down  upon  Abbots- 
ford.  It  did  not  ram  but  it  poured ;  and  Scott  bought,  and 
built,  and  kept  open  house  with  all  the  bounty  of  his  generous 
and  genial  nature.  At  last  '  Quentin  Durward '  is  '  frost- 
'  bit,  and  the  publishers  have  to  stop  their  horse.  Hurst 
and  Co.  write,  '  We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  no  orders  for 
"  Q,  D." ; '  and  Constable  says  :^- 

'  There  are  1,600  copies  left  tbia  momiug,  and  few  second  orders 
have  yet  come  in.  People  in  the  country  hardly  believe  that  another 
work  can  be  so  BooD  after  "  Peveril ; "  ....  Tbere  is  no  mtiafyingtlie 

Eublic,  and  in  the  midst  of  much  applause  of  "  QuentiD,"  I  sometimes 
ear  mormurs  about  its  coming  too  quick  for  the  pocket.  There  is 
uapaialleled  genius  in  the  works  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley  " — but 
novel^  has  helped  their  sale.' 

Scott  was  not  dismayed  :^ 

'  The  mooae  who  only  trusts  to  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul ;  * 
but  the  immediate  source  of  supply  was  stopped,  and  the  bills- 
were  running,  though  they  would  saarcely  float. 

The  final  catastrophe,  apart  from  the  character  of  the  actors, 
has  no  peculiar  features.  The  cast  is  very  different,  but  the- 
piece  is  a  mere  ordinary  bankruptcy,  with  every  scene  and 
shift  of  which  every  lawyer  is  well,  and  most  merchants  are 
too  well,  acquainted.  When  their  money  was  gone,  the  parties 
exhausted  each  other's  credit.  It  was  the  common  story  of 
accommodation   bills   at  longer   and   longer   dates,  endlessly 
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renewed,  zt^otiatedfor'  la  tiole '  at 'ruinous  lou,  and  bt  lastt 
unnegotiable.  The  wkolb  aflair  betsam^  'as  our  German  friends 
would  say,  inhaltiloie — an  empty  houee  of  card^—HUid  when  one 
ctml  fell  all  the  othere  fell  upon  it.  That  card  was  MeArs. 
Hurst  and  Robinson,  of  whom  we  hear  little  till  near  the  end, 
and  who  seemed  to  have  come  on  the  stage  only  to  be  ruined. 
When  their  hopes  were  gone,  it  is  eaid  they  speculated  ia  hope  I 
If  the  lotteries  had  been  still  in  Tigour  they  would  hare  bought 
tickets. 

Neither  Constable  nor  Scott  was  fiilly  aware  of  "the  true 
character  of  the  situation.  Lord  Jefirey's  aTersion  to  accounts 
clung  to  them  both,  though' they  were  deficient  in  the  prudence 
and  moderation  which,  in  the  midst  of  temptations  to  extrava- 
gance flcarcely  inferior  to  Scott's,  rendered  accounts  uDBecesBSiy 
in  JeflBrey's  affairs.  Both  behaved  thoroughly  like  gentlemen. 
They  reviled  nobody;  least  of  all  each  other;  anditis  painful 
to  find  it  asserted,*  we  fear  with  tmth,  tbat  Lockh&rt  suppressed 
£ome  of  the  generous  words  in- which  Scott  spoke  of  Constable. 
Of  the  embittered  feelings  to  which  Mr.  Lockhart's  conduct, 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  gave  rise  oil  the 
,part  of  all  those  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  iA  business, 
we  hod  rather  say  nothing.  That  it  was  not  unprovoked, 
,aa  r^ards  the  Ballantynes,  we  think  beyond  question.  As 
regards  Constable,  on  the  other  hand,  all  uiat  we  can  do  is  to 
commend  it  to  the  charity  of  the  public,  and  specially  of  those 
who,  like  the  existing  members  of  Mr.  Constable's  family, 
cannot  well  extend  to  it  their  entire  foreivebess.  Ferh^ts 
the  healing  influences  of  time  may  have  hod  sometbing  to  do 
with  the  absence  irom  these  volumes  of  the  Tirulence  of  feel- 
ing, and  consequent  exaggeration  of  statement,  which  cfaarac- 
lerised  the  controversy  in  its  earlier  stages. 

We  must  confess  that  we  doubt  the  wisdom  and  propriety 
at  reviving  and  recording  these  squabbles  and  follies  of  the 
past,  for  tne  infonnation  of  a  generation  whidi  knows  and 
cares  very  little  about  them.  But,  for  ODnelves;  we  consider 
it  a  duty,  as  this  biography  has  been  published,  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  .was  connected  for  many  years  with  titis 
Journal,  and  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  merits  sad  abilitiee, 
which  are  not  forgotten  in  Edinburgh, 

•  Vol.  iii.  pp.  386, 300,  892, 429. 
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Art.  VII.— 1.   'ilie  S»preme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873. 

2,  Allies  of  Court  under  the  Supreme  Covrt  of  Judicature  Act, 
1873,  36  and  37  Vict.  c.  66. 

3,  Second  Report  cf  the  Select  Committee  on  Civil  Services 
Expenditure.  Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commoiu. 
June,  1873. 

4,  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Administrative  Departments 
of  the  CauTts  of  Justice.  Presented  to  both  Houaes  of 
Parliament.     1874. 

rPHE  Judicature  Act  of  1873  closes  a  long  series  of  l^al 
-'-  Ttfonns.  Its  application,  though  delayed  by  the  bus* 
pensory  Act  of  last  Beseion,  cannot  fail,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  to  effect  those  improvements  in  the  administra- 
tion of  law  which  have  been  the  desire  of  law  reformeis  Sta 
hslf  a  century.  Lord  Caims's  Bill  for  the  better  constitaiicm 
of  dM  appellate  part  of  the  new  tribuml,  withdrawn  last 
session,  vnll,  it  is  presumed,  be  re-introduced  next  month,  and 
will,  with  die  great  measure  to  which  it  is  a  rider,  be  passed 
into  law.  These  proposals  once  made  facts,  the  tide  of  necee- 
si^  will  have  passed  by  tlie  ancient  legal  landmarks,  and  wiU 
bsve  borne  the  ark  of  the  law  to  a  point  only  dreamed  of  by 
Lord  Brougham,  Sir  Samuel  Bomllly,  and  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh. Venerable  as  are  some  of  our  legal  inatitutions,  and 
retpeotable  on  that  account,  it  is  impossible  to  retain  them  when 
they  cannot  work.  It  is  impossible  in  the  general  interest  to 
retain  a  judge  or  an  official  who  is  disabled  by  age  or  infirmity. 
.\ncl,  as  in  that  case,  those  responsible  for  the  due  administration 
of  justice  seek  to  break  the  fall  of  the  individual  person,  and  to 
make  his  retirement  honourable,  so  the  Judicature  Act  strives, 
whilst  dismissing  all  existing  tribunals,  to  perpetuate  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  most  worthy,  and  to  infuse  into  the  new  body 
whatever  of  living  spirit  remained  in  the  old.  The  historical 
titl«8  of  liord  Chancellor,  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  of  Lord 
Chisf  Baron,  and  of  Master  of  the  Bolls,  will  survive  in  the 
presidents  of  divisions  of  the  court;  but  the  courts  over  whidi 
they  ezdusiveW'  [a^sided  will  know  them  no  more  distinctively. 
Equity  and  Common  Law  will  intertwine  and  become  one 
growth;  subtle  and  no  longer  reasonable  qD^tions  of  jurisdic- 
tion will  cease  to  trouble ;  and  under  the  ami^e  powers  cou- 
feired  by  the  Act  and  exercised  by  ihe  judges  in  toe  new  rules 
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of  court,  the  costly  absunlities  of  pleading  and  of  legal  ob- 
gtructiye  forms  will  be  abated  aa  they  arise.  The  Judicature 
Act  crowns  the  edifice  of  l^ial  improvement,  which  has  been 
slowly  built  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

For  a  century  after  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  little 
or  nothing  was  done  to  amend  judicial  procedure.  The  efforts 
made  during  the  Commonwealth  to  codify,  cheapen,  and 
simplify  the  law  were  neutralised  and  reversed  at  the  Resto- 
ration. Not  without  difficulty  were  the  ordinary  1^^  pro- 
ceedings between  party  and  party  under  the  de facto  government 
of  the  Protector  recognised  and  allowed.  An  Act  bad  to  be 
passed  for  the  continuance  of  actions  and  process  begun  under 
and  in  the  name  of  the '  Custodes  Libertatis  Anglia  Auctoritate 

•  Farliamenti,'  and  afterwards  in  the  name  of  '  Oliver,  Lord- 
<  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 

*  Ireland.'  It  was  not  till  the  reversing  Acts  of  the  restored 
monarch  came  into  operation  that  men  saw  how  wise  and 
beneficent  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Protector  in  r^ard  to 
the  law.  Not  only  had  ne  secured  the  services  of  the  best 
judges  who  bad  been  raised  to  the  bench  by  tlieir  talents  be- 
fore his  accession  to  power,  but  he  had  obtained  their  concur- 
rence in  well-laid  plans  for  improvement.  It  is  proof  at  once 
of  the  vigour  of  the  Cromwellian  legal  administration,  and  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  old  abuses  cling,  that  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  above  referred  to,  repealed  from  August  1,  1660, 
an  Act  of  the  Protector,  passed  ten  years  before,  for  '  turning 
'  the  books  of  the  law  and  all  process  and  proceedings  in  Courts 
'  of  Justice  into  English.'  The  horrible  jargon,  compounded 
of  dog  Latin  and  Norman  French,  in  which  most  of  the  civil 
business  of  law  was  conducted,  the  un-Horatian  Romanesque 
'  1  which  indictments  were  preferred  against  prisoners,  neces- 

'  [uorant  of  every  word  in  the  chai^  against  them,  were 


not  only  abuses  of  language  but  outrages  on  common  sense 
and  common  justice.  They  necessitated  a  special  set  of  men 
to  work  the  business ;  and  a  special  set  of  men  meant  a 
special  set  of  fees,  and  special  means  taken  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  ordinary  intelligence  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
craft.  The  gibberish  of  English  law  was  a  cloak  for  profit 
as  well  as  for  ignorance ;  and  though  CromweU,  with  the 
aid  of  men  like  Wbitelock,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  St. 
John,  had  rent  that  cloak  away,  and  had  required  that  public 
justice  should  be  administered  as  public  prayer  was  onered, 
in  a  language  '  understanded  of  the  peopU,'  the  lawyers 
who  assisted  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  contrived  to 
patch  np  their  riven  garment  again,  and  to  inflict  and  impose 
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opon  the  people  for  another  hniidred  years  the  harbarous 
dialect  in  which  they  worehipped.  The  mischief  and  the 
scandal  caused  by  this  conceaeion  to  DemetriiueB  who  made 
images  for  the  shrine  of  a  legal  Diana  were  not  remoTed  till 
1730.      The  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26  recites  that  'many  and  great 

*  mischiefs  do  frequently  happen  to  the  subjectB  of  this  Eing- 
'  doin  from  the  proceedings  in  Courts  of  Justice  being  in  an 
'  unknown  langui^e,  those  who  are  summoned  and  anpleaded 

*  having  no  knowledge  or  understanding  of  what  is  alleged  for 

*  or  against  them  in  the  pleadings  of  their  lawyers  and  at- 
'  tonnes,  who  use  a  character  not  legible  to  any  but  persona 
'  practising  the  law ' — and  then  goes  on  to  order  that  all  pro- 
ceedings in  England,  and  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Scotland,  shall  be  in  English  for  the  future. 

Another  inroad  on  the  lawyers'  territory  made  by  Cromwell 
was  atoned  for  by  his  successor.  In  16<S0  permission  was 
given,  in  the  manil*est  interests  of  justice,  to  plead  the  general 
issue.  This  righteous  means  for  rising  above  the  snares  of  spe- 
cial pleading,  and  of  giving  the  jury  jurisdiction  on  the  merits 
of  a  case,  was  inimical  to  those  who,  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  technicality,  passed  by  the  '  weightier  matters  of  the  law,' 
and  confined  the  issue  of  a  cause  wi^in  the  four  comers  of  a 
plea.  Cromwell's  authorisadon  of  the  general  issue — a  plea  so 
jealously  guarded  of  late  years  that  all  Acts  of  Parliament 
empowering  the  judges  to  frame  and  to  amend  rules  of  plead- 
ing in  the  conrts,  have  expressly  ordered  that  no  rule  should 
stand  in  contrav^ition  of  this  right — was  overthrown  at  the 
Restoration. 

It  was  not  possible  that  all  the  fruits  of  the  late  struggle 
should  be  thrown  away.  The  Star  Chamber  and  High  Com- 
mission were  not  restored,  and  the  spirit  which  had  dictated 
their  overthrow  demanded  the  formal  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system  and  tenures  out  of  which,  in  their  decliue,  these  courts 
had  grown,  Peudaliem  was  dead  in  England,  and  though  the 
statutes,  rules,  and  courts  through  which  it  had  worked  were 
formally  abrogated  under  Charles  II.,  they  had  been  deposed 
io  practice  by  the  civil  war. 

Some  minor  reforms  were  made  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Restoration,  It  would  seem  that  a  practice  had  sprung  up, 
probably  many  years  before,  of  sueing  out  process  without 
expressing  the  cause  of  action,  of  locking  people  up  thereon, 
and  of  asking  extravagant  bail  with  a  view  to  compel  submis- 
sion and  the  payment  of  settlement  money.  How  many  suf- 
fered under  this  practice,  favoured  as  it  was  by  a  gaol  system 
which  made  it  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of  gaolers  to  enlarge 
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Ilie  Dilmber  and  terms  of  imprisonmeBt  of  Hbtit  captives,  ifc 
were  now  uiapossible  to  detennioe.  Ad  Act,  passed  widiin 
a  year  of  Cbaries's  retiinii  ordered  &e  cAose  of  aotioc  to  be 
bIlowii  on  all  process,  and  the  defendant  to  be  diachu^ed  m 
ordinary  cases  on  his  own  recognizances.  It  further  ordered 
the  entry  of  a  nonsuit  with  costs  against  the  plaintiff  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  before  the  end  of  the  term  following 
the  entry  of  an  appearance.  The  abolition  of  the  writ  de 
karetico  eomburendo,  in  the  last  year  of  Charles's  reign ;  the 
abolition  of  lie  Court  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  (instituted  by 
Henry  VIII.)  because  its  proceedings  '  have  by  experience 
'  been  found  to  be  an  intolerable  burthen  to  the  subject  witiun 
'  the  said  principalitr*  contrary  to  the  Great  Charter,  the 
'  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  birthright  of  the  subject;* 
and  an  attempt  made  in  the  foarth  year  of  Queen  Anne  to 
prevent  the  stoppage  of  causes  for  irregularity  of  forma,  and 
ordering  the  judges  to  give  judgment '  according  as  the  very 
'right  of  the  cause  and  matter  in  law  shall  appear  unto  them  ; ' 
and  an  Act  for  determining  differences  by  arbitration,  are 
the  only  noteworthy  steps  in  legal  procedure  recorded  in 
the  statute  book  till  the  Union  with  Scotknd,  The  Act  t^ 
Union  confirmed  and  took  over  into  the  constitutioii  of  Great 
Britain  all  existing  Scotch  courts,  heritable  jtirisdicdone,  and 
judicial  offices  for  life.  The  arrangement  by  which  these  . 
courts  meted  oat  justice—'  Jeddart  justice  '  and  other — ac- 
cording to  their  own  idea  of  what  justice  required,  con- 
tinued for  fifty  years.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Court  of 
Session  bad  been  adjourned  by  statute  from  November  1, 
1746,  to  June  1,  1747,  because  'a  most  audacious  and 
'  execrable  rebellion  had  broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  a  num- 
'  her  of  rebellious  traitors'  had  possession  of  Edinburgh  onA. 
the  Court  House,  that '  the  iuconveniendes  that  have  arisen 
*  and  may  arise  from  the  multiplicity  and  extent  of  heritable 
'jurisdictions'  were  done  away.  In  1747  all  such  private 
jurisdictions,  involving  as  they  did  in  some  cases  the  power 
of  '  pit  and  gallows,'  and  in  all  the  power  of  imprisonment, 
were  swept  away.  The  whole  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland  was  relegated,  with  increased  powers,  to  the  Boyal 
Court  of  Session,  and  the  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburghi 
and  to  the  Judges  in  the  several  circuits,  and  local  stew- 
artries  and  bailiwicks ;  and  a  blow  was  struck  at  the  very  rf>ot 
of  that  tribal  system  upon  which  the  late  rebellions  hod  beeo 
founded. 

:  The  forgoing  changes — few  of  Aem  organic— were  oil  that 
{ttesented  themselves  since  the  destruction  of  the  Star  Cham- 
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ber.  Men  were  to  a  great  degree  oontent  to  atand  upon  tlw 
anciant  ways  of  the  law,  to  Buffer  and  to  bear  with  tlieiD,  in 
ipite  of  their  crookednese  and  of  the  darkness  which  shrouded 
th«D.  They  continued  to  acquiesce  in  a  law  which  awarded 
death  as  the  puniBlunent  of  him  who  cut  down  a  tree  or 
wonnded  an  ox  on  another's  land;  in  a  system  of  pleading 
which  made  the  name  of  justice  a  reproach ;  in  a  legal  ad- 
ministration which  depended  for  its  pecuniary  existence  upon 
the  number  of  legal  obBtaclee  it  could  put  in  the.  way  of  a 
final  judgment ;  and  in  a  scheme  of  judicial  economy  which 
allowed  of  sinecures  and  the  open  sale  of  public  offices. 

There  is  no  knowing  how  long  the  nation  would  have  gone 
on  with  the  ills  it  had,  if  accident  had  not  startled  it  into  ab- 
normal activity.  No  great  law  reformer  arose  to  proclaim  the 
need  and  to  provide  the  remedy,  no  sense  of  the  mterent  im- 
propriety of  the  status  quo  caused  anyone  to  demand  that  the 
te^  house  of  the  country  should  be  put  in  order.  Accident 
alone  set  the  ball  of  reform  rolling.  If  Messrs.  Dormer, 
Borrett,  Godfrey,  Conway,  and  Kmaston,  Masters  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  had  not  invested  in  South  Sea 
Stock,  if  the  South  Sea  Bubble  had  not  burst,  and  left  these 
five  men  after  »ale  of  all  their  effects  deficient  in  their 
cash  to  the  extent  of  81,851/.  19s.  W^d.,  the  vices  which 
infected  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  have  gone  on  to 
canker  the  whole  judicial  body,  and  the  first  attempt  to  grasp 
and  to  control  ue  adminbti'ative  departments  of  the  law 
would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed.  But  for  this  the 
criminBl  practice  of  selling  judicial  offices  to  the  highest 
bidder,  in  spite  of  a  statute  of  Edward  VI.  expressly  forbid- 
ding it,  might  have  continued  till  a  revolution  would  have 
swept  it  away. 

The  money  with  which  the  Chancery  Masters  had  specu- 
lated was  money  of  suitors  entrusted  to  their  hands  on  behalf 
of  the  court.  The  court,  fulfilling  the  royal  duty  of  parens 
patria,  had  in  its  custody  the  property  of  widows,  infants, 
orphans,  and  lunatics,  who  had  no  other  protector.  The  mal- 
versation of  its  officers  was  therefore  of  no  common  kind.  The 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  person  of  its  officers,  was 
cuii^  of  fraudulent  trusteeship,  and  by  every  principle  which 
It  stood  bound  to  muntaiu  and  on  which  its  own  jurisdicr 
tiofl  rested,  was  self-condemned.  The  property  and  effects  of 
the  de&ultors  were  sold,  and  Parliament  covered  the  final 
defideocy  by  laying  a  new  stamp  burden  on  suitors  who  had 
in  no  way,  except  by  suffering,  been  parties  to  the  fraud ;  but 
the  memory  of  the  two  deceased  Masters  was  not  declared  in- 
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fimouH  &nd,  except  in  purse,  the  surviving  Masters  vent  scot 
free.  Justice,  however,  overtook  the  steps  of  the  chief  delin- 
quent, who  was  also  head  of  the  law.  The  excuse  offered  hy 
die  Masters  was  an  accusatinn  against  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  country,  ashamed  of  the  scandal,  resolved  to  press  the 
charge  home.  An  Act  of  2  George  I.  recites  that '  there  is 
'  good  ground  and  reason  to  helieve  that  great  sums  of  money 
<  have  of  late  years  been  paid  for  the  piu-chase  of  the  offices  of 
'  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,'  and  indemnifies  under 
certain  conditions,  against  the  pains  and  penalties  of  King 
Edward's  prohibitory  law,  all  Uiose  who  should  reveal  what 
they  paid,  and  to  whom  they  paid,  for  their  offices.  Rumour 
hod  been  busy  with  the  reputation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Macclesfield).  Lords  Oxford  and  Morpeth,  as  trustees  for  a 
lunatic  lady,  petitioned  for  protection  against  the  protector  of 
the  helpless,  averring  that  he  had  utilised  for  his  own  purposes, 
and  imperilled,  the  money  of  their  ward.  Reports  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Masters'  offices  were  called  for,  and  on  their  pre- 
sentation the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  impeach  Lord 
Macclesfield.  The  Act  of  Indemnity  above  referred  to  opened 
the  mouths  of  witnesses  who  else  might  have  claimed  to  be 
silent,  and  the  trial  began,  on  March  20,  1725.  The  'acts' 
of  the  trial  are  sufficiently  instructive.  They  accuse  the  ex- 
Cbancellor  of  having  received  and  required,  'illegally,  cor- 
'  ruptly  and  extorsively,'  the  sums  of  840/. ;  1,575/. ,  1 ,500/. ; 
1,575/.  J  1,575/. ;  6,000/. ;  5,250/. ;  5,250/.— in  all  23,565/., 
from  various  Masters  as  the  consideration  for  admitting  them 
to  their  offices  '  in  breach  and  nolation  of  his  oath  as  Lord 
'  Chancellor,  and  of  the  great  trust  in  him  reposed,  contrary 
'  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  and  against  t^e  good  and  whole- 
*  some  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm ; '  of  having  knowingly 
appointed  unfit  persons  of  small  means  to  the  office  of  Master ; 
and  of  having  borrowed  at  various  times  lai^  sums  of  money 
from  the  Masters,  out  of  suitors'  money  in  their  hands,  for  his 
own  private  use  and  advantage. 

Lord  Macclesfield's  defence  consisted  to  a  large  extent  of 
general  denial,  but  on  the  specific  charges  as  to  the  presents 
he  confessed  uid  avoided,  averring  that  though  he  had  taken 
presents  from  the  officem,  in  accordance  with  custom,  yet  that 
there  was  nothing  criminal  in  so  doing,  and  that  the  practioe 
was  not  an  offence  at  common  law  or  by  statute.  This  plea 
was  rejected,  and  the  ex-Chancellor  was  found  by  his  peers 
unanimously  to  be  guilty.  His  sentence  was  that  he  should 
pay  a  fine  of  30,000/.  to  the  King,  and  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  till  payment  should  be  nude.     A  motion  to  reader 
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Mm  incapable  of  fiitnre  employment  in  the  state  eervice  vas 
loet  by  one  vote.  Four  days  nAer  the  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  the  CommonB  petitioned  the  King  to  allow  the 
fine  to  go  in  aid  of  the  deficit  on  the  Masters'  account ;  and  so 
by  a  species  of  lex  taliojiU  the  trafficker  in  ofBces  and  in 
suitors'  money,  was  made  to  contribute  toirards  the  def&lca- 
tiona  of  the  officers  and  the  needs  of  the  suitors. 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  donbt,  however,  that  the  plea  of 
custom  which  Lord  Macclesfield  advanced  was  subBtantially 
valid.  Had  he  not  by  his  greediness  laid  himself  open  to  the 
rejoinder  of  having  abused  the  custom,  and  of  having  screwed 
np  the  price  to  be  pud  for  admission  to  an  office  to  a  scan- 
dalous pitch,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  conviction  would 
have  been  obtuned.  Corruption  of  this  particular  sort 
ran  rife  throughout  the  state  service.  Not  only  offices  but 
votes  were  bought  for  hard  cash  ;  sinecures  wero  '  the  Pecu- 
'  liar  treasure '  of  peers  and  notables  ;  and  clerks  and  omcers 
throughout  the  public  offices  regarded  it  as  a  solemn  duty  to> 
wards  themselves  if  not  towards  their  neighbour,  to  'put 
*  moQey  in  their  purse '  by  every  means  that  offered.  There 
was  probably  no  judge  in  any  of  the  courts  who  did  not  ac- 
cept some  gratiGcation  for  induction  to  offices  in  his  mft. 
Lord  Macclesfield's  crime  was  that  he  had  overdone  the  thing, 
and  that  he  had  been  found  oat.  Excessive  greediness  apart. 
Lord  Macclesfield  was  probably  no  more  guilty  in  principle 
than  many  of  those  who  condemned  him,  always  excepting 
those  who  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  like  temptation. 
However  this  might  be,  there  could  be  ho  doubt  as  to  the 
rishteonsness  of  the  judgment  in  Lord  Macclesfield's  case. 
The  Siloam  tower  of  national  wrath  fell  properly  on  him, 
though  seventeen,  or  even  seventy,  more  might  have  deserved 
to  be  crushed  under  itB  ruin.  The  principle  of  paying  judges 
and  officers  a  small  salary  and  allowing  them  to  take  fees  upon 
oil  business  brought  before  them  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  sys- 
tem which  could  render  the  defalcation  possible.  The  his- 
tory of  this  evil  and  its  cure  will  be  traced  later  on  in  this 
article. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  conviction  of  Lord  Mao- 
(desfield  was  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Accoantant- 
General  in  Chancery,  and  the  transfer  to  the  custody  of  the 
Bank  of  England  of  all  securities  and  moneys  which  had  before 
been  left  with  the  Masters  and  Six  Clerks  in  Chancery.  The 
Accountant- General  was  to  be  the  conduit-pipe  throudh  which 
money  was  in  future  to  be  pud  in  and  paid  out;  the  Bank  of 
England  was  to  be  the  depository  of  the  valuables ;  and  the 
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Mssters  vere  to  be  tut  the  conjarerB  wiidBQ  orders  ike  money 
was  to  obey  without  ever  coming  into  their  hands.  This  yerjr 
great  improrement  on  the  previoas  state  of  things  ww  mlone 
woith  Ihe  fight  that  hod  been  mode.  But  much  mote  mi^t 
have  been  won.  The  immediate  grievance  was  redressed,  and 
the  '  honid  soand^ '  of  traffic  in  suitors'  money  was  stayed  in 
the  Chancery  Court.  Bat  reform  of  any  general  kind  was  not 
attempted.  The  passive  resistance  of  lawyers  and  officials  in- 
terested from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  maintaining  things 
08  they  were,  was  an  overmatch  for  laymen  who  only  knew  that 
change  was  needed,  but  were  ignorant  of  the  precise  form  the 
dianges  should  take.  Seven  years  elapsed  before  the  unlaw- 
yerly  public  saw  their  way  to  a  general  attack  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  then  <mly  through  the  medium  of  a 
Koyal  Commission,  which  took  seven  years  to  go  throng  the 
offices  of  the  Chancery  alone.  They  managed  m  the  interval, 
however,  to  secure  that  privilege  of  pleading  and  being  im- 
pleaded in  their  native  language,  whicb  Cromwell  had  given  and 
which  his  successor  had  taken  away  again;  they  managed  to 
mitigate  the  serious  nuisance  of  *  frivolous  and  vexatious  arrests,' 
by  getting  a  law  passed  forbidding  that  anyone  should  be  held 
to  bail  in  the  superior  courts  in  a  matter  of  less  than  ten  pounds  ; 
they  succeeded  in  disqualifying  attorneys  and  proctors  &om 
being  justices  of  the  peace,  and  they  brought  to  justice,  but 
to  insufficient  punishment,  '  Thomas  Bainbridge,  Esquire, 
'  Patentee  "Warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  Keeper  of  His  Majesty's 
'old  and  new  palaces  at  Westminster.'  This  man  had  not 
only  connived,  for  a  consideration,  at  the  escape  of  debtcait 
committed  to  his  custody,  but  had  been  guilty  towards  those 
who  had  no  offering  to  make,  of  the  most  wicked  and  detes- 
table cruelty. 

In  1732,  the  breathing  time  given  to  legal  administrators  to 
set  their  houses  in  order  bad  expired.  They  had  done  nothing 
whatever  to  clear  themselves  of  the  reproaches  which  the  facts 
in  Lord  Macclesfield's  case  had  heaped  upon  them,  and  it  was 
left  to  the  country  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  On  the  peti- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
issued  in  1733  to  Commissionera,  who  were  'to  make  a  dili- 
*gent  and  particular  surrey  and  view  of  all  officers,  clerics, 
'  and  ministers '  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  Common  Law, 
Eccleuastical,  and  o^er,  in  Great  Britain  and  Wales  and 
Berwick-OB-Tweed.     They  were — 

'  To  examine,  inquire,  and  find  out,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means, 
wh&t  officers,  clerks,  and  miniat««  do,  and  of  right  ought  to,  belong 
and  si^ertaiB  onto  each  of  the  aud  Courts  reiq>eGtiTely ;  and  wlM 
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■sncei  chm^'Sad  attendaitcb  doth  belong  onto  eva^vfithe  aaid 
officen,  olmia,  and  ministera;  and  what  fees,  rewards,  and  wages 
erei^  of  the  sud  officen,  cler^,  and  miniaCere,  and  tlieir  aubstitntesoc 
uDder-cterks,  ma;  and  ought  Jawfollj  to  hare  and  tolre,  for  aod  in 
leapect  of  their  several  oScee  and  places ;  and  what  fee%  rewards,  and 
wagpa  haye  of  late  time  bern  unjustly  encroached  and  imposed  upon 
BIh  Hajesty's  subjects  by  any  of  ^e  said  officers,  clerks,  and  ministers, 
or  any  of  their  substitutes  or  under-clerks  (  and  also,  what  i^tortion, 
oppreauoDs,  and  exactions  hare  been  used  oi  committed  by  any  of  the 
said  ofScers,  clerks,  or  ministers,  or  any  of  their  substitntes  or  under- 
clerks,  in  the  execution  of  their  seTeral  offioea  or  places.' 

The  work  done  by  this  CommiBmon  is  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
misEionera  appointed  ia  October  1873  to  inquire  into  the  Ad- 
ministraldve  Departments  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  From  the 
statements  made  by  these  latter  Commissioners,  in  their  Becood 
repgrt,  it  aeems  that  the  inquiry  ordered  in  1783  extended 
over  seven  years,  and  that  the  report,  presented  in  1740, 
was  not  made  public  till  1814.  Moreover  it  appears  that 
thoi^h  the  CommissioD  was  general,  no  report  was  made  on 
courts  other  than  those  of  the  Chancery. 

Whatever  was  expected  from  the  work  of  these  Commis- 
sioners  by  the  men  who  had  petitioned  for  their  appointment^ 
the  only  thing  done  was  to  ascertain  what  officers  and  clerks 
existed  in  the  Chancery,  what  they  were  supposed  to  do,  and 
what  fees  they  took.  This  would  have  been  no  inconsiderable 
gun  had  the  information  been  available  to  the  public,  or  to 
those  naturally  interested  in  its  behalf.  But  till  1814  the 
report  on  half  the  work  of  inquiry  ordered  never  saw  tiie 
lij^t  of  open  day.  It  was  presented  to  the  Government, 
who  utilised  it  so  far  as  to  direct  that  the  revised  scale  of 
fees  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  should  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  fees  classed  as  obsolete  or  unauthorised  should  no 
longer  be  taken.  But  no  general  action  was  taken.  The  dead 
weight  of  vested  interests  in  wealthy  sinecures  and  patent  offices, 
the  posaesson  of  these  sinecures  by  men,  and  even  women,  of 
highest  rank ;  and  the  obstructiveness  which  seems  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  official  and  legal  mind,  combined  with  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  Crovemment  to  prevent  any  reform. 

For  aught  that  appears  to  tlie  contrary,  tne  practices  eon- 
denned  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  report  were  continued. 
Xfaere  is  nothins  to  show  that '  expedition  money,'- that  is  money 
pud  by  the  sohcitora  in  order  that  their  bu^ness  might  not  be 
delayed  in  the  offices,  ceased  to  be  paid ;  or  that  the  practice  of 
writmg  oat  aceouttts  in  words  instead  of  in  figures,  in  order  to 
get  neater  copying  charges,  was  discontinued.  The  indictment 
pretetred  against  the  ofiicialB  was,  if  not  ignored,  without  any 
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general  result,  and  it  was  not  till  sixty  yean  after  it  had  been 
drawn  up  that  tbe  public  knew  of  its  existence.  The  truth 
was  that  the  report  of  these  Commissioners  was  too  unpleasantly 
truthful,  and  touched  interests  too  powerful,  to  be  gladly  re- 
caved.  It  went  so  for  as  to  advise  that  the  sale  of  offices 
shoold  be  prohibited,  and  that  no  office  should  he  allowed  to  be 
discharged  by  deputy. 

' "  The  Bale  of  offices,"  they  apprehendeil,  was  "  one  of  the  principal 
eaases  of  the  increase  of  fees ;  ^e  purchasers  generally  finding  them- 
aelves  under  the  strongest  temptationo,  hy  all  wa^  and  means,  to  in< 
crease  thmr  profits  (which  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  suitora)  in 
order  to  make  their  offices  worth  the  money  they  pay  for  them  ;  and 
where  the  offices  are. held  for  life  only,  or  other  uncertain  estate,  the 
temptation  ia  still  the  stronger,  as  the  hazard  is  greater."  ' 

Such  an  unpalatable  piece  of  advice  could  not  have  found 
much  support  from  '  His  Grace  Charles,  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,* 
Lord  Malpas,  and  Lord  James  Beauclerk,  who  were  grantees, 
under  a  patent,  of  the  office  of  Begistrar  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  from  '  Anne  Charlotte,  Lady  Dowager  Frecheville,* 
grantee  of  the  Subpoena  Office ;  from  the  Duke  of  Graflon, 
patentee  in  tail  male,  under  a  grant  of  Charles  II.,  of  the 
ComptroUership  of  the  Seals  in  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas;  from  those  trustees  who  held  the  valuable  office  of 
CuetOB  Brevium  in  the  Common  Pleas  in  trust  for  the  issue 
of  the  Countess  of  Lichfield  in  tail ;  from  the  Hereditaiy  Chief 
Usher  in  the  Exchequer ;  or  from  the  Hereditary  Chief  Pro- 
clamator  of  Fines  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  What  was 
true  of  such  people,  and  they  were  Le^on,  was  true  of  a  much 
larger  legion  of  office-holders  below  them.  Self-interest,  pan- 
dered to  by  the  fee  system,  ruled  throughout  the  offices,  and 
had  its  very  particular  representation  in  Parliament,  on  the 
judgment  seat,  and  near  the  throne.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners  should  have 
been  ignored,  the  matter  for  marvel  is  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  offered.  Under  the  auspices  of  Lord  King,  who 
succeeded  Lord  Macclesfield,  the  revised  fees  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  were  adopted  and  the  illegal  fees 
were  stopped.  Possibly,  too,  the  example  made  of  the  arch 
offender,  and  the  exposure  which  had  been  made  of  the  state 
of  aSairs  in  the  Maatem'  departments,  shocked  some  of  the 
officials  into  dropping  a  few  of  their  practices,  such  as  the 
practice  of  not  hearing  a  summons  until  three  notices,  all 
charged  for,  had  been  issued ;  and  of  charging  suitors  for  fresh 
copies  of  documents  rendered  necessary  by  mistakes  made  in 
the  (ffice — but  there  was  no  general  regeneration  of  practice, 
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no  strong  administraticni  to  rule  the  departmeute  in  the  interest 
ofsuiton).  The  offices  and  clerks  were  left  to  go  on  petty 
mach  as  before,  the  only  deterrent  from  evil  being  the  fear  of 
being  some  day  found  out  Under  these  circumstances  an  in- 
geoioas  body  of  men  found  scope  for  their  ability  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  fees,  and  in  discovering  the  means  of  committing 
the  oldest  official  sins  the  newest  kind  of  way.  This  process 
went  on  till  a  second  set  of  CommiGsioners,  appointed  in  1815, 
published  their  report. 

The  interval  between  the  dates  of  the  two  Commissions 
ia  marked  by  many  substantial  imjHwements  in  the  law  itself. 
The  law  relating  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  to  costs,  to  im- 
piisonment  on  process,  to  pleading  both  in  criminal  and  civil 
causes,  and  to  local  jurisdictinns,  received  modifications  some 
of  which  it  is  desirable  to  notice. 

The  law  relating  to  insolvent  debtors  is  enahrined  in  a  vast 
nomber  of  statutes,  mostly  of  a  remedial  kind  applicable  to 
the  wants  of  the  day  in  which  they  were  passed.  Down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  date  the  policy  of  English  law  towards 
those  who  could  not  pay  their  hundred  pence  or  their  ten 
thousand  talents  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Scriptural 
precedent  A  man  who  could  not  pay  was  fiung  into  prison, 
compelled  not  only  to  be  a  non-earner  of  means  to  pay,  but 
to  be  at  further  charges  for  maintenance  while  in  prison,  in 
further  abatement  of  the  property  at  his  disposal — and  in  prison 
he  was  to  remain  until  he  had  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Angels  from  heaven  only  could  open  the  prison  doors  to  many 
of  the  captives  who  were  for  the  moat  part  as  unable  to  pay  as 
the  servant  whose  debt  his  lord  forgave.  These  angels  did 
not  come,  and  in  prisons  not  fit  for  the  dwelling  of  wild  beasts, 
EogUshmen  and  women  whose  only  crime  was  impecuniosity 
languished.  How  they  fared  in  these  prisons  the  recitals  of 
some  of  the  remedial  statutes,  and  the  account  of  the  investi- 
gation in  the  infamous  Bainbridge's  case,  tell  us  only  too 
plainly,  and  the  pictures  of  these  scenes  of  extortion  whitdi 
abound  in  the  pages  of  Smollett  and  Fielding  are  certainly 
not  overcoloured.  But  the  only  remedial  policy  which  can  be 
discovered  in  the  legislation  for  fifty  years  was  of  a  temporary 
kind — and  based  upon  no  principle  whatever.  The  overcrowded 
condition  of  all  the  gaols  and  prison  faouaes  in  the  country,  and 
the  great  excess  of  demand  over  supply  of  accommodatioD, 
were  the  only  motives  of  such  action  as  was  taken.  From 
time  to  time,  beginning  in  1747,  at  intervals  of  from  six  years 
to  one  year,  lists  were  ordered  to  be  made  out  of  all  insolvent 
prisoners  for  debt,  and  such  as  were  detained  for  sums  under 
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an  ■mount  stated  m  Uie  relieving  Act  were  ordered  to  be  die- 
chflif^.on  making  out  iv  sworn  list  of  all  tbeir  ^To^vriy  and 
effects.  From  s  maximum  of  100/.  the  Acts  went  on  to  od«  vS 
2,000/.,  in  1812— about  which  date  came  the  first  step  founded 
on  any  intelligible  principle,  for  meeting  the  case  of  insolvent 
debtors.  Bu^  an  Act,  passed  in  1811,  whilst  dischai^ng  pri- 
soners for  2,000/.  and-  under  who  should  disclose  fully  tbeir 
estates,  further  ordered  that '  whereas  many  honest  but  unfortu- 
'  nate  persons  whose  debts  exceed  the  sum  of  2,000/.,  although 
f  willing  to  surrender  their  effects  for  the  benefit  of  their  cre- 

*  ditors,  have  been  confined  in  gaol  many  years,  and  but  for 

*  the  interpontion  of  the  legislature  toill  be  doomed  to  perpetual 
'  imprisonment' — all  audi  persona,  having  been  five  years  io 
prison,  should  be  released,  and  that  nil  debtors  whatever  who 
had  been  ten  years  in  prison  should  he  free. 

In  the  following  year  the  chiefs  of  the  C<»mnon  Law 
Courts  were  directed  to  appoint  a  barrister  to  investigate  ^»- 
plications  for  freedom  in  cases  of  long  imprisonment,  and  to 
rdease  '  where  it  shall  appear  to  them  just  and  fitting,'  in 
causes  for  2,000/.  and  under.  The  action  taken  under  this  ar- 
rai^ement  seemed  so  beneficial,  that  in  1813  a  law  was  passed 
authorising  the  king  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  preside  in 
a  conrt,  to  be  called  ■  The  Court  for  Belief  of  Insolvsit 
'  Debtors.'  To  this  Commissioner  prisoners  of  three  months' 
standing  might  address  petitions,  annexing  a  sworn  statement 
of  their  effects.  This  was  the  foundation  of  judicial  authority 
in  matters  which  ought  never  to  have  been  lefl  to  the  malice 
of  private  persons,  and  the  first  of  that  long  series  of  statutes 
which  ded  with  monetary  misfortunes  as  such,  and  not  as  crimes 
to  be  barbarously  punished. 

Space  fails  to  fqllow  this  interesting  subject  through  all  its 
phases,  from  the  first  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  with 
its  Court  of  Review,  to  the  date  of  its  abolition  in  1861  and 
subsequent  merger  into  the  Bankmptcy  Court.  But  various 
expedients  were  tried  for  meeting  countiy  cases  by  delegating, 
as  nad  been  advantageously  done  in  Scotland  some  years  be- 
fore, power  to  the  justices  to  take  cognisance  in  comparatively 
small  matters,  and  then  by  ordering  the  London  Commission- 
ers to  go.cironit  at  least  thrice  a  year. 

Of  bankruptcy  law  the  statute  book  is  full.  Bat  within 
the  period  we  are  now  notidng  there  are  only  three  statutes  of 
any  miportance.  These  show  in  a  marked  manner  the  diffet^ 
cnce  between  now  and  then,  as  regards  the  estimate  formed  of 
the  character  of  indebtedness.  The  5  George  I.  c.  30  recites 
the  incoavemences  which  result  from  the  frauds  ofWn  com- 
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touted . by. bavkmpti,  aod  ordns  that  after  May  14,  1728,  all 
peiMns  not.  tonrendering  withio  forty^two  days  after  notice 
(not  ueoesesiily  personal)  of  their  bankruptcy,  or  concealing  or 
onbezzling  their  goods  afterwards  to  the  value  of  20/.,  ^all 
be  sdjudxed  felons  and  die  without  benefit  of  clergy.  TluB 
preoivus  lawwas  not  only  put  inforcejbutwas  made  perpetual 
in'1797,  &ur  years  after  the  execution  of  the  French  king,  and 
at  amoment  when  affiliated  Jacobin  clnbs  were  springing  up 
all  over  this  country. 

-  !rhe'  administration  of  bankrupt^  seems  to  have  been 
always  is  the  handn  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  down  to  1832 
when  the  cCurt  was  constituted  as  a  separate  one,  notwith- 
standing tlie  strongest  opinion  against  the  adviaabilitj'  of  doing 
BO,  expressed  by  the  Chancery  Commissioners  in  1826.  The 
{trooeediags  in  bankruptcy  formerly  comprised  a  petition  by 
creditors  to  'the  Chancellor,  setting  out  all  main  facts  and 
praying  ibr  reiief.  On  being  satisfied  in  the  premisses,  the 
ChanceUor  issued  his  fiat,  and  CommisBioners  were  appointed 
to  investigarte  and  report  upon  the  facte  and  to  make,  under 
direction  of  the  court,  such  assurnments  and  other  arrangements 
aa  seemed  beat  calculated  to  effect  a  settlement.  The  process 
was  expensive,  even  rainous,  to  the  estate  involved,  all  oon- 
ccmed  being  paid  by  fees  on  each  sti^e  of  the  matter.  Yet 
^  people  bore  this  heavy  yoke  till  1832,  when  a  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  and  a  Court  of  Review  in  Bankruptcy  were  esta- 
bliahed,  wi^  {)ermanent  Judges  and  a  permanent  staff  on  salary 
in  lieu  of  all  personal  fees. 

This.questioaof  personal  fees  aa  a  means  of  paying  judges 
and  judicial  officers  has  a  curious  history.  It  is  beyond  all 
ioabt  that  the  prevalence  of  the  system  fostered  that  other 
■yitsm  of  ffescing  the  sheep  who  bleated  for  jnstice,  by  the 
exaction  c^  fines,  and  by  the  interposition  of  fee-bringing  ob- 
stacles throughout  the  course  of  a  suit  In  some  posts  no 
sUary  at  all  was  given.  The  office-holder  was  alTowed  to 
nake  his  living  wholly  from  fees.  In  others  the  salary  and  the 
fee  principle  were  combined..  This  latter  was  the  case  with 
tiie  judicial  office  itself,  restricted,  however,  in  1799  and  1809, 
bj  tiie  rule  mhich  required  payment'over  to  the  Exchequer  of 
BllamoontB  exceeding  the  sum  fixed  by  statute  as  the  remune- 
ration of  the  judge.  Till  1832  the  judges'  salaries  were  pud 
out  of  the  Civil  List,  but  were  then  charged  on  the  Con- 
nJidated  Fand,  and  were  ordered  to  be  free  of  all  taxes, '  statn- 
'  table  or  customary,  on  places  and  pensions.' 

In  1759,  Parliament  represent«l  that  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  Pnisne  Judges  in  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Wesbninater,  to 
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the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Session  and  Exchequer  in  Soot- 
Innd,  to  the  Justices  of  Chester,  and  to  the  Justices  of  Great 
Seauons  for  the  counties  in  Wales,  were  *  inadequate  to  the 
'  dignity  and  importance  of  their  o£5ce.'  Fresh  stamp  duties 
were  imposed  upon  process  to  raise  a  fund  out  of  which  addi- 
tions  to  salaries,  amounting  in  the  case  of  the  Puisne  Judges 
to  500/.  each,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Chief  Baron  to  1,000^, 
were  awarded.  The  fund  being  found  insuffident  to  pay  the 
increased  salariea,  additional  stamp  duties  were  imposed  by 
various  statutes;  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1798  recommended,  as  a  further  means  of  providing  a 
fund,  that  many  sinecure  offices  should  be  abolished  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  this  purpose.  The  Acts  augmenting  the  sala- 
riea assign  various  reasons,  some  alleging  the  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  others  reciting  only  '  whereas  it  is  reason- 
'  able  and  ucpedient  that  a  further  augmentation  should  be 
'made.'  In  1799,the  salariesofthePuisne  Judges  wereraiaed 
to  3,000/.,  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  4,000/., 
and  4,000/.  was  fixed  at  the  same  time  as  a  proper  remn- 
neration  for  the  Master  of  the  KoUs.  Ten  years  later,  the 
Puisne  Judges  and  the  Chief  of  l^e  Exchequer  got  another 
.  1,0007,  a  year  each;  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Cktmmon  Pleas  remaining  at  3,500/.  and  fees.  In  1826,  all 
fees  whatever  being  surrendered,  the  salariea  of  all  the  judges 
were  increased  even  beyond  their  present  amount ;  the  salury 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  having  been  assessed 
at  10,000/. 

As  re^iards  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bencb,  H 
seems  that  till  1826  hia  salary  was  not  altered  by  the  statutes 
applicable  to  other  judges.  In  1734  it  was  fixed  at  4,000/., 
and  at  that  amount  it  remained  in  1812',  when  Lord  Ellen- 
brough  complained  that  it  was  '  the  worst  paid  office  in  West- 
■*  minster  Hall.'  In  an  indignant  letter  which  he  sent  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  by  way  of  protest  against  Mr.  Bankes'a  Bill 
for  the  abolition  of  sinecure  offices.  Lord  Ellenbrough  asserts 
that  so  little  was  the  office  pay  equal  to  its  necessary  expenses 
that  he  was  '  obliged  to  draw  from  his  private  income  some 
■  thousands  every  year  of  hia  life  for  that  purpose ; '  and  he 
goes  on  to  aigue  nrom  these  premiases,  not  that  his  salary  should 
be  increased,  but  that  sinecures — of  which  he  held  one  In  his 
own  court  worth  7,700/.  a  year — ought  not  to  be  abolished, 
because  they  were  the  only  indemnity  he  had  by  way  of  '  the 
'provision  it  may  enable  me  to  maJce  for  my  family.'  The 
Chief  Justice's  salary  was  liable  to  the  taxes  on  places  and 
peosione,  to  the  payment  of  circuit  expenses,  and  of  scone 
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others  connected  with  hie  court  in  London,  The  salaries  of 
the  other  judges  were  clesr,  except  for  circuit  expenses;  but 
the  chief  took  hia  court  fees  in  addition,  and  gave  no  account  . 
to  the  Exchequer,  or  it  could  hardly  have  been  that  his  emolu- 
meDts  from  all  sources  would  have  been  allowed  to  remain  at 
a  sum,  less  ostensibly,  than  was  paid  to  the  junior  judges  of  his 
court  The  salaiy  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
was  at  the  same  time  3,500/.,  suloject  to  taxes,  but  with  fees 
added. 

In  1799  the  L^iislature  seem  to  have  first  recognised,  in 
respect  of  judges,  that '  it  is  desirable  to  provide  pensions  for 
'  such  persons  as  shall  have  diligently  and  uprightly  conducted 
'  themaelves.'  An  Act  of  that  year  authorised  a  pension  of 
4,000i.  a  year  to  a  Lord  Chanceilor;  3,000^.  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench ;  2,500/.  each  to  the  Master  of  the 
Soils,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  and  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and  2,000/.  each  to  the  Puisne  Judges. 
The  quaUfications  for  pension  were  fifteen  years'  service,  or 
incapacity  fLrough  illness. 

The  principle  of  giving  pensions  as  part  of  wages  wbs 
recognised  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  judicial  officers  in 
1S06,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  authorised,  by  the  same 
Act  that  accorded  400/.  a  yeai'  more  salary  to  each  of  the 
eleven  Masters,  to  grant  pensions  of  500/.  a  year  to  Mssters 
of  twenty  years'  standing,  or  to  such  as  might  become  dis- 
abled at  any  time  by  illness.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  officers  of  the  legal  departments  were  still  allowed 
to  look  to  fees  as  the  means  of  making  a  living,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  those  dependent  upon  them.  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  do  otherwise  than  exact  as  many  fees  as  possible,  and 
tiie  more  successful  the  officials  were  in  ihis  natural  pursuit 
the  njore  scandalous  became  the  '  law's  delays '  and  '  the  inso-' 
'  lence  of  office.'  Daring  the  interval  between  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commissione  m  1733  and  1815,  very  little  appears 
to  have  been  done  to  check  this.  In  1806  the  salaries  of 
the  clerks  in  the  Accountant-General's  office  were  augmented, 
it  appearing  that  they  had  had  to  pay  for  necessary  help 
out  of  tlieir  own  pocket,  and  200/.  a  year  extra  was  given 
to  tJie  Accountant-General  himself,  to  provide  stationery, 
books,  furniture,  and  care-takers  for  the  office.  In  1810 
provision  was  made  for  giving  pensions  to  Examiners  and 
their  clerks,  and  to  some  other  officers  of  the  Chancery ;  and 
at  several  dates  increases  to  salary  were  made  to  Masters  and 
other  officials,  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  nothing  was  done  to  stop  the  evil 
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of  payment  hj  fees  in  the  Ibw  t^ces  generally,  till  tlie  tiine 
when  in  1815  the  House  of  Commons  petiticmed  for  a  Koyal 
,  CfwomissioD  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Up  to  that  time  the  ar- 
gument used  by  Lord  Ellenborough  prevailed  not  only  to  keep 
sinecures,  fees,  and  saleable  offices  as  heavy  make-weighto 
for  salaries  of  Chief  Judges,  but  for  salaiies  and  pensioBB  of 
almost  all  the  legal  administration.  The  attempts  to  aboliah 
sinecures,  made  upon  the  reports  of  Select  Committees  and  of 
CommisrionB  'm  1811  and  onwards,  were  thwarted  by  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  loved  to  have  the  grievance  of  a  low 
salary  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  for  keeping  wealthy 
palliatives. 

The  character  of  legislation  between  1733  and  1815  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  necessitate  much  alteration  in  the  machinery 
of  law,  whether  administrative  or  executive.  For  the  preven- 
tion of '  frivolous  and  vexatious  arrests  '  none  were  to  be  held  to 
bail  in  the  euperior  courts  in  respect  of  actions  for  less  than 
10/.,  nor  in  an  inferior  court  for  causes  under  21.,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  ^ain  ordered  to  be  in  English.  Later  on,  attempts 
were  made  to  lessen  the  vexatious  arrests  constantly  taking 
place  upon  mesne  proceiis,  by  ordering  that  after  June  1 ,  1803, 
no  one  should  he  so  arrested  for  any  sum  not  equal  to  such  a 
sum  as  by  law  be  was  liable  for  to  arrest,  exclusive  of  cosU.  Any- 
one arrested  on  mesne  process  who  should  pay  the  claim  against 
him  into  court,  together  with  \QL  for  cost,  to  abide  the  event, 
was  to  be  free,  whilst  defendants  were  allowed  costs  when  the 
plaintiff  failed  to  recover  what  he  sued  for.  To  prevent  frauds  by 
tenants,  power  was  given  to  landlords  to  seize  a  lessee's  goods 
wherever  found,  except  in  the  possesstfHi  of  a  bon&Jide  pur- 
chaser for  value.  Coroners,  for  whom  a  law  of  Henry  VIL 
had  provided  a  fee  of  13s.  id.,  payable  only  in  eases  of  murder, 
and  then  out  of  the  murderer's  estate,  were  granted  a  fee  of 
twenty  shillings,  and  travelling  expenses,  in  all  cases. 

The  cost  of  removing  pnsoners  to  gaol,  formerly  paid  by 
themselves  on  pnin  of  distraint,  was  ordered  to  be  borne  by 
the  counties.  Expenses  to  poorer  witnesses  in  criminal  cases 
were  ordered  to  be  allowed.  The  King's  Bench  Prison,  of 
which  the  marsbalate  had  been  granted  by  James  I.  to  ^ 
William  Smith  in  fee,  having  fallen  into  dangerous  dilapidation, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  then  marshal  having  fallen  into  like  con- 
dition, power  was  taken  in  1752  to  rebuild  the  prison  for  7,800/. 
at  the  king's  cost  and  to  resume  the  grant,  whilst  the  empower- 
ing Act  prescribed  that  in  future  neither  the  office  of  marshal, 
nor  other  office  about  the  prison,  should  be  sold.  Jurora  who 
absented  themselves,  having  been  summoned,  were,  in  1756, 
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ordered  to  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  forty 
alullings.  In  1760  the  conunisaionB  of  the  judges  to  execute 
their  office  qttandiu  se  bene  gesterint,  were  ordered  to  endnre, 
notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  king  in  wiioee  nsnie  tho 
commiBBion  had  issued.  Sheriff  were  ordered  to  provide 
anitable  lodgings  for  the  judges  of  assize,  especially  in  Wales. 
In  1772  an  Act  which  applied  not  only  to  England,  but  in- 
cluded ■  His  Majesty's  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,' 
provided  that  persons  standing  mute  and  refusing  to  plead  on 
an  indictment  for  felony  or  piracy,  should  be,  ipso  facto,  con- 
victed and  executed,  instead  of  suffering  *  peine  forte  et  dure.'  * 
Persons  forging  acceptances  or  receipts  for  payment  of  money 
were  ordered  to  be  hailed,  aa  were  also  all  post-office  offi- 
ciale  who  stole  a  letter,  and  all  men  who  forged  stamps,  or 
who  *  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  armed  with  fire-arms 
'  or  other  offensive  weapons,'  assisted  to  export  wool  or  other 
goods  liable  to  duty.  A  like  fate  was  provided  for  those  who 
maliciously  destroyed  or  pulled  down  buildings  or  en^nes 
used  in  manufacture,  or  who  even  attempted  to  do  this. 

for  the  better  police  government  of  the  metropolis,  which 
had  been  disgracefully  given  over  to  Mohocks  and  other  '  sons 
'  of  glory,'  the  king  was  authorised  in  1792  to  establish  aeveii 
public  offices  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  to  appoint  three 
justices  to  each  at  a  salary  of  400/. 

In  1773  a  stop  was  put  to  'the  intolerable  vexation  and 
'  charge  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Dominion  of  Wales,* 
CAUsed  by  persons  commencing  '  trifling  and  frivoloug  suits  in 
'  the  Courts  at  Westminster  upon  causes  of  action  arising 
'  within  the  said  Dominion  of  Wales,'  whereby  costs  were  run 
up  to  a  grievous  amount  and  the  course  of  justice  was  delayed. 
A  capit^  remedy  was  devised,  according  to  which  plaintiffs  in 
such  actions  recovering  less  than  10/.  were  on  a  judge's  certi- 

*  This  in  the  terse  language  of  the  older  law  books  coaetated  of  the 
following  treatmeut,  applied  to  those  who  refused  to  plead  in  order 
that  they  might  avoid  for  their  &milies  tiie  forfeiture  consequent  upon 
conviction.  The  prisoner  refusing  to  plead  was  to  be  remauded  to 
prison,  and  put  into  a  low  dark  chamber,  and  there  laid  on  his  back 
on  the  bare  floor  naked,  unless  where  decency  forbade ;  that  there 
should  be  placed  upon  his  body  as  great  a  ireignt  of  tTon  na  he  could 
bear,  and  more ;  that  he  should  have  no  snstenaiicc,  save  on\j  on  tbe 
first  day  three  moreels  of  the  wont  bread,  and  on  the  second  day  three 
drangbta  of  standing  water  that  should  be  nearest  to  the  prison  door; 
and  that  in  this  situatiou,  such  should  be  alternately  his  diet,  till  he 
died,  or,  as  anciently  the  judgment  ran,  till  he  answered. 
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ficate  of  the  facts,  ipto  facta,  non-euited  in  spite  of  their  verdict, 
and  condemned  in  coste. 

In  1776,  the  year  in  which  American  Independence  wu  pro- 
claimed, an  Act  recites  the  *  varioas  inconveniences '  arising 
from  the  transportation  of  convicts  '  to  His  Majesty's  colonies 
*  and  plantations  in  America,  now  in  use  mthin  that  part  of 
'  Great  Britain  called  England,*  and  particularly  refers  to  the 
evil  of 'depriving  this  kingdom  of  many  subjects  whose  labour 
'  might  be  useful  to  the  community,  and  who  by  proper  care 
'and  correction  might  be  reclamed  from  their  evil  courses.' 
This  Act,  the  16  GeoTge  III.  c  43,  was  the  first  hard- 
labour  statute.  It  authorised  the  judges  to  substitute  for 
transportation  a  sentence  of  penal  labour,  in  cleaning  the 
Thames,  raising  soil  and  gravel  from  its  bed,  or  other  hard 
work — for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  ten, 
years.  Death  was  the  penalty  provided  for  fugitives  from  this 
servitude.  Power  was  given,  in  1802,  to  enable  public  officers 
employed  abroad  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  venue  being  laid  in  Middlesex,  for  offences  committed  by 
them  abroad — an  Act  very  greatly  needed  to  check  wantonness 
and  brutality  of  conduct  which  had  previously  gone  unpunished. 
Soon  aAer  the  Union  with  Ireland  power  was  given  to  make 
English  and  Irish  judgments  valid  for  execution  in  either 
country  on  registration,  and  to  abolish  in  criminal  cases  the 
territorial,  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  either  kingdom.  Such  is  a 
summary  of  the  leading  innovations  affecting  the  law  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  during  the  seventy-five  years  ended 
in  1815. 

About  that  date  the  country  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  fright- 
ful character  of  much  of  its  law,  and  the  positive  wickednesa 
of  much  of  its  administration,  and  it  turned  with  avidity  from 
the  task  of  slaying  its  foreign  enemies  to  that  of  dealing  with 
the  foes  of  its  own  household.  iSome  of  the  signs  of  awakening 
do  not  perhaps  show  a  very  vivid  conception,  or  a  high  ideal. 
But  it  was  something  to  get  a  statute  declaring  that  excommu- 
nication, as  a  means  of  enforcing  process  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  was  to  carry  no  civil  disability,  even  Aough,  in  certain 
cases  of  definitive  sentence,  six  months'  imprisonment  might  be 
its  accompaniment.  It  was  a  gain  to  ^t  rid  of  the  necessity 
for  written  verdicts  in  Scotch  crimmal  cases,  a  necessity 
whereby,  through  blunders  in  form,  criminals  oflen  escaped ;  a 

r'  1  to  find  the  Legislature  requiring  that  annual  returns  should 
made  to  it,  through  the  medium  of  the  Home  Office,  of 
all  commitments  and  all  trials  for  criminal  offences  and  mis- 
demeanours; and  that  prisoners  should  no  longer  be  made 
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to  pay  fees  for  the  maintenaiice  and  profit  of  their  goolen, 
or  he — as  oflen  they  had  been- -kept  I&Dguishing  in  dungeons, 
for  non-payment  of  these  fees,  though  they  had  discharged  all 
their  legal  debts. 

The  pillory,  that  favourite  instrument  of  Star  Chamber 
practice,  waa,  in  1816,  fonnd  to  have  been  'in  many  cases  in- 
'  expedient,'  and  not  fully  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  was  accordingly  abolished,  except  for  per- 
jury or  Bu1>ornation  of  it.  At  the  same  epoch  it  was  diBCo- 
vered  that  'the  punishment  of  public  whipping  of  female 
'  offenders  has  been  found  inexpedient,'  and  that  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  might  be  substituted  without  prejudice  to 
public  morals,  or  to  the  authority  of  law.  But  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  specimen  of  awakening  public  conscience  and 
of  droll  compromise  as  to  remedy,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  statute, 
passed  in  1814,  for  altering  the  sentence  in  cases  of  conviction 
for  high  treason.  The  54  Grcorgc  III.  c.  146  recites  that  the 
law  then  required  sentence  in  high  treason  to  be  that  convicted 
prisoners  'should  be  drawn  on  an  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execu- 
'  tion,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  until  they  are 
'dead,  but  that  they  should  be  taken  do^vn  again,  and  that 
'when  they  are  yet  alive,  their  bowels  shall  be  taken  out  and 
'burned  before  their  faces,  and  that  afterwards  their  heads 
'ahould  be  severed  from  their  bodies,  and  their  bodies  be 
'divided  into  four  quarters,  and  their  heads  and  quarters  to  be 
'  at  the  king's  disposal.'  In  1814  the  tender  mercy  of  the  law 
not  only  did  not  refuse  to  allow  the  judge  who  pronounced 
mch  B  sentence  to  commend  the  soul  of  the  convict  to  the 
kind  consideration  of  Heaven,  but  authorised  him  by  statute  to 
order  that  the  poor  wretch  should  hang  till  dead,  and  that  the 
processes  hitherto  wrought  on  the  quivering,  living  body  should 
thereaAer  be  performed  on  the  corpse.  The  same  statute  au- 
thorised the  king,  by  royal  warrant  to  remit  the  drawing  on  a 
hurdle,  and  to  substitute  beheading  for  banging :  further  than 
this  it  did  not  go. 

In  1815  '  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  and  commis- 
'  rioners  of  shires  and  boroughs  in  Parliament,  assembled,'  peti- 
tioned for  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  and  report  '  upon 
'the  duties,  salaries,  and  emoluments  of  the  several  officers, 
'  clerks,  and  ministers  of  justice.'  The  burdens  of  legal  proceed- 
ings, under  a  system  which  not  only  led  to  delay,  but  in  whi<^ 
obstacles  to  progress  were  encouraged  by  direct  money  pre- 
niiamB,  had  come  to  be  so  great,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
l^ion  of  sinecure  legal  offices  had  become  so  intolerable,  that 
the  public  by  their  representatives  determined  to  bridle  it. 
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The  ConunuBioners  went  laboriously  into  their  work,  took 
seven  years  over  it,  and  from  time  to  time  made  reports  as  to 
the  reasoaablenesB  or  otberwiae  of  the  fees  taken  in  the  Beveral 
offices  of  the  Chancery  and  the  Law  Courts.  They  stated  that 
their  '  optnionti  upon  the  reasonableness  of  emoluments  have 

*  been  materially  affected  by  the  great  change  in  the  wealth  of 

•  the  country  since  the  Order  of  1743,  the  decrease  in  ihe 
'  value  of  money,  and  the  increased  rate  at  which  skill  and  in- 
'  dustry  of  all  kinds  are  now  remunerated.' 

Though  the  Commissiouers  were  careful  to  avoid  anything 
like  recommendations  of  change  in  procedure,  and  only  slightly 
touched  the  blemishes  in  the  offices  they  reported  on,  the  facts 
presented  in  their  report  laid  the  foundation  of  much  subse- 
quent reform,  both  legislative  and  executive.  The  Court  of  Ses- 
sion and  the  Courts  of  the  Teiuds  Commissioners  in  Scotland 
were  reviewed  and  remodelled,  and  fresh  regulations  were  made 
as  to   qualification  and  salary '  of  officers   and   clerks.     The 
Scotch  Court  of  Admiralty  was  also  reformed,  and  abuses  of 
juiisdiction  in  matters  of  debt  were  set  right.     In  England 
the   most  important   outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
uonera  was  a  law,  in  182.3,  whereby  all  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  judges   in  Equity  and   at  Common  Law  to 
fix  the  tariff  of  charges  in   their   respective  courts  was  re- 
moved, and  the  judges  were   empowered   to   fix,  from  time 
to  time,  the  fees  to  be  taken.     This  curbing  of  the  power  of 
irresponsible  persons  capable  of  doing  evil  was  a  great  and 
direct  gain.     The  indirect  fruits  of  the  Commissioners  were 
hardly  less  valuable.     So  flagrantly  scandalous  were  seme  of 
the  ascertained  facte,  combined  with  the  efforts  made  in  Parlia- 
ment by  men  like  Mr,  Bankes  in  1811  and  1812  for  the  sup- 
pression of  sinecures,  that  Bills  were  easily  passed,  even  in  an 
unreformed  House  of  Commons,  for  taking  away  the  right  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justices  and  of  their  chief  clerks  to  sell  offices 
in  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Fleas.    The  right, 
bom  of  custom,  for  judges  and  officers  of  the  Courts  of  Law 
and  Equity  to  place  out  for  their  own  benefit  the  monejrs  of 
clients  entrusted  to  their  care  ex  neceisitate,  was  at  the  same 
time  assailed,  and  though  Lord  Ellenborough  denounced  such 
acts  of  reform   as   an  interference  with  prescriptive  private 
rights,  amounting  to  confiscation,  these  very  reasonable  pro- 
jects became  law.     The   legal  departments  were   overloaded 
with  appointments  which  were  served  by  deputies,  and  many 
of  which  ought  never  to  have  existed.     Persistent  efforta  to 
remove  these  blots  from  the  administration  of  justice  were 
met  by  strenuous  resistance  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere.  But 
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thej  trinmplied  in  spite  of  the  resietanoe,  iibcI  had  their  con 
gnmmation  in  the  purchiiBe,  as  late  as  1845^  of  the  iast  ua- 
bought  privilege  to  plunder.  In  that  year  the  Duke  of  Qt9£~ 
ton  resigned  the  patent,  granted  to  his  ancestor  hy  Charles  II., 
for  the  o£Sce  of  ComptroDer  of  the  Seal  of  the  Cdorts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the  consideration  being  an  annuity 
of  843/.  for  himself,  and  800f,  for  his  deputy. 

Arguments  in  favour  of  retaining  sinecures  were  not  want- 
ing, based  upon  the  specious  pretexts  that  legal  sinecures  in- 
Tolved  no  robbery  of  state  funds,  inasmuch  as  salaries  were 
payable  out  of  funds  contribnted  by  suitors'  fees,  and  not  out 
of  money  provided  by  Parliament.  The  funds  were  large  and 
increas^  yearly.  What  did  it  matter  if  certain  obligations 
were  laid  upon  this  bye  sum — any  more  than  it  mattered  that 
a  royal  or  ministerial  favourite  should  be  rewarded  by  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  Irish  establishment,  or  at  the  expense  of  a 
colony  ?  To  understand  the  argument  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  charges  of  law  and  justice  in  this  kingdom 
were,  and  indeed  to  a  large  extent  still  are,  provided  for  out  of 
Euitors'  fees.  The  Xapoleonic  idea  that  war  should  support 
war  was  early  applied  to  strife  in  law  courts,  and  the  practice 
of  ensuring  that  they  who  serve  the  legal  altar  should  also  live 
by  it,  has  a  very  ancient  genealogy.  So  long  as  a  multi- 
tnde  of  officials  had  to  make  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  pay 
their  clerks  and  their  rente,  out  of  fees,  it  is  intelligible  mat 
suitors  should  have  been  required  to  pay,  and  to  pay  heavily. 
But  these  all  swept  away  and  put  on  salary  annually  voted  by 
Farliiunent,  or  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  persons  who  are  compelled  to 
invoke  the  Courts  of  Justice  should  be  required  to  pay  court 
fees  and  fees  on  process,  any  more  than  people  who  have  indi- 
vidually busioesB  at  the  Home  Office  or  Board  of  Trade  should 
be  required  to  pay  fees  before  getting  their  bosiness  done  at 
those  offices.  Yet  it  seems,  from  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Services  Expenditure,  that  in  the  year  187 1-72 
the  gross  charge  for  civil  legal  administration,  apart  from  cri- 
minal courts,  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  l,746,OOOJ[.,  the  net 
snm  806,000/.,  the  difference  being  made  up  of  fees  o<mtribnted 
by  suitors,  and  by  the  annual  yield  of  formerly  capitalised  fees 
not  otherwise  mortgaged. 

Until  1869  the  uirge  sums  of  accumulated  fees,  and  of  un- 
dumed  moneys  in  the  custody  of  the  courts,  did  not  come  in 
any  way  under  the  scrutiny  of  Parliament.  Each  court  ad- 
ministered ite  own  funds,  and  seemed  to  think  that  so  lonff  as 
it  did  not  adt  help  from  the  Treasury,  the  Ghivenunent  had  no 
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Bort  of  right  to  interfere,  or  even  to  qnestion  the  extent  of  the 
staff,  or  the  amount  of  thu  salariea.  Acta  of  Parliament,  so 
latfi  OS  William  IV.,  seemed  to  recogoise  this  doctrine,  for 
they  gave  absolute  power  to  the  chief  judges  atone  to  deter- 
mine the  numbers  of  tbeir  staff,  and  though  later  statutes  gave 
the  Trea»ury  concurrent  power  in  fixing  salaries,  custom  and 
possession  neutraUsed  this  power,  and  things  went  on  as  before. 
Excepting  those  statutes  pasaed  early  in  her  Majesty's  reign 
for  putting  Common  Law  and  Criminal  Law  charges  on  public 
funds,  the  resolution  long  formed,  to  briog  the  charges  of 
Law  and  Justice  as  completely  under  Parliamentary  control  as 
are  the  expenses  of  Army  or  Navy,  gained  but  little  way  till 
after  Mr.  Gladstone's  accession  to  office  in  1868.  In  August 
1869  an  Act  for  amending  the  law  relating  to  tb«  salaries, 
ezpeneea,  and  funds  of  Courts  of  Law  in  England,  embodied 
the  results  of  years  of  work  and  of  the  labours  of  numerous 
committees  and  commissions.  It  recited  the  desirability  of 
the  expenditure  for  Courts  of  Justice  being  paid  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  and  from  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Par- 
liament. It  further  stated  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  were  possessed  of  lai^e  sums,  other 
than  stock  and  cash  belonging  to  suitors,  and  that  while  on 
the  one  hand  it  was  proper  that  all  necessary  administrative 
chaises  shall  be  paid  by  the  public,  so  the  funds  now  con- 
trolled by  the  courts  and  in  their  possession  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Crown. 

The  sums  transferred  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
were  exceedingly  large.  The  Court  of  Chancery  gave  up 
3,967 ,832/.17*.3rf.,the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  1,907 ,593/.19-i.6rf. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  retained,  as  belonging  to  suitors,  a 
sum  of  56,614,934/.  4«.  Td.,  but  was  not  allowed  to  retain  un- 
controlled possession.  Its  own  fioanciBl  officer,  the  Account- 
ant-General,  gave  way  to  a  Treasury  officer,  styled  Asaistaiit- 
Paymaster-General  for  Chancery  business.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  which  suitors  were  to  be  allowed  interest  on  their 
money  necessarily  left  in  the  custody  of  the  court,  so  that  the 
source  of  profit  from  investment  as  a  banker,  formerly  open  to 
oflicers  of  the  court,  and  subsequently  to  the  court  itself,  was 
taken  away,  and  the  natural  increment  of  money  was  allowed 
to  accrue  to  the  proprietors  who  were  the  occasion  of  the 
increment  The  court  bad  previously  considered  that  so  long 
as  it  bad  the  means  of  meeting  all  demands,  it  was  entitled, 
bankerwise,  to  employ  the  money  to  its  own  profit.  From 
tlus  source,  and  from  the  fees  of  suitors,  accrued  the  great  suras 
banded  over  to  the  Crown  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  1869. 
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Great  as  these  Bums  were  ^ey  would  have  been  greater, 
but  that  at  various  times,  drafts  had  been  made,  by  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  euaranteed  against  all  consequences, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  offices  for  the  several  courts. 
The  Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act  of  1865  authorised 
the  outlay  of  1,000,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
the  new  Law  Courts.  lu  1774  authority  was  given  to  re- 
build the  office  of  the  Six  Clerks  of  the  King's  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  to  erect  offices  for  the  Registrars  and  for  the 
Accountant-Gen eral,  with  a  view  to  the  better  preservation  of 
the  court  records  and  papers.  In  1792  the  proceeds  of  a  sum 
of  300,000/.  out  of  unused  auitora'  money  were  applied  to  re- 
build the  offices  of  the  Masters  in  Ordinary,  &c.  Offices  for 
the  Examiners,  Cursitora,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  Clerk  of 
the  Petty  Bag,  were  eimilarly  provided  for  in  1810. 

It  were  long,  and  not  quite  germane  to  the  present  subject, 
to  remark  upon  all  the  reforming  agents  and  agencies  which 
since  1815  havecontributed  to  change  the  aspect  of  British  law. 
To  the  exertions  of  Bomilly,  of  Brougham,  of  Mackintosh,  and 
of  Peel,  the  country  and  civilisation  were,  and  are,  for  ever 
indebted.  But  it  ia  not  by  the  unaeaisted  exertions  of  individual 
men  that  great  changes  in  legislative  or  executive  action  are 
accompli^ed  in  this  country.  The  solid  foundation  upon  which 
appeals  for  reform  alone  can  be  based  are  to  be  found  in  the 
detailed  works  of  Parliamentary  Committees,  Boyal  Commis- 
sions, and  similar  councils.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
forms which  have  been  considered,  and  it  was  not  otherwise  in 
the  case  of  those  which  remain  to  be  noticed.  Between  the 
yean  1818  and  1824  Commissioners  reported  at  great  length 
on  the  personnel  of  the  three  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and 
the  Appeal  Courts  for  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 
Subsequently,  that  ia  to  say  between  1626  and  1845,  other 
Commissioners  reported  on  the  practice  and  procedure  in  all 
these  courts  and  in  those  of  the  Chancery,  Bankruptcy,  and 
Criminal  Law.  The  reports  made  by  these  Commissioners 
were,  to  use  &e  words  of  the  latest-appointed  Commissioners 
in  their  second  report, '  the  parents  of  statutes  which  changed 
'  the  character  of  English  law  and  altered  its  practice  and 
'  procedure.' 

Within  the  thirty  years  comprised  in  the  dates  of  these 
Tarioue  Commissions,  the  law  paid  off  lai^e  arrears  of  debt 
which  it  owed  to  common  sense  and  to  justice.  The  arbitrary 
distinction  between  term  and  vacation  was  done  away  with  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  Middlesex  causes  at  Nisi  Pnus  to  be 
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tried  is  London  and  Westminster  during  vacation  as  during 
term,  and  of  allowing  writs  tested  in  term  to  be  returnable  in 
vacation.  The  jmuea  of  tke  King's  Bench  were  autJiorised 
to  sit  at  Serjeants'  lim  or  at  Westminster  a  fortnight  before 
each  term  in  order  to  dispose  of  any  remanets  from  tbe  pre- 
ceding term.  The  capital  sentence  on  fraudulent  bankrapts, 
authorised  by  tbe  5  George  I.  c.  30,  was  repealed ;  and  the 
bloody  character  of  a  law  which  awarded  death  for  small 
thefts,  for  rioters  in  the  district  of  the  Mint  in  Sonthwark,  for 
those  who  stole    'in    any    shop,  warehouse,   coach-honse,  or 

*  stable  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes  of  the  valne  of  five 
'  shillings,'  or  who  stole  from  barges  goods  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings ;  for  armed  poaching ;  for  irauds  on  the  revenue ; 
for  lamb-stealing;  for  slaying  cow  or  sheep  with  intent  to 
steal  the  skin ;  for  forgery — was  e£bced,  Tne  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency  were  placed  upon  a  footing  that  was 
nearly  intelligible ;  and  measures  were  taken  to  put  a  stop  to 
frivolous  suits  and  vexatious  arrests.  Benefit  of  clergy,  that 
droll  device  for  lessening  the  brutality  of  tbe  law,  was  finally 
abrogated.  Persons  committed  for  tnal  on  charges  of  felony 
were  allowed,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  bnil,  instead  of  necessarily  being^ept  in  prison  till 
the  trial   day.      The  empowering   statute   recited  that  'the 

*  technical  strictness  of  criminal  proceedings  might  in  many 

*  instances  be  relaxed  so  as  to  ensure  the  punishment  of  the 

*  gailty  without  depriving  the  accused  of  any  just  means  of 
'  defence ' — and  proceeded  to  direct  that  indictments  were  not 
to  abate  for  any  dilatory  plea  of  misnomer,  and  that  purely 
formal  omissions  or  commissions,  if  not  materia,  were  not  to 
invalidate  the  indictment.  Arrest  on  mesne  process  was 
abolished  except  on  special  order  of  a  Judge  on  the  sworn 
statement  that  a  fraudulent  withdrawal  from  the  jurisdiction 
was  contemplated.  A  mass  of  statutes,  dating  from  Henry  III. 
to  9  GeoTge  IV. ,  was  repealed  as  no  longer  applicable  to  Eng- 
lish society.  The  '  great  and  unnecessary  inconvenience  and 
'  delay  occasioned  by  the  numerous  holidays  now  kept '  in  the 
law  offices,  were  abated ;  and  King  Charles'  Martyrdom,  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  feasts  of  Epiphany,  Circum* 
rision,  Gunpowder  Plot,  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  a  host  of 
loyal  and  religious  festivals,  ceased  to  have  holiday  signifi- 
cation in  the  courts  of  law.  '  The  terms,'  said  the  Common 
Law  Commissionm^  in  1829,  '  «n  said  to  have  been  set  apart 

*  for  forennc  business,  as  seasons  of  leisure  not  occupied  by 

*  chnrch  feativals,  or  fasts,  nor  liable  to  ^e  general*  avocations 
'  of  mnl  labour.    Bot  this  wa»  in  a  different  state  of  aode^, 
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*  and  under  s  different  judicial  ayBtem  from  that  which  dow 
■  exists ;  and  such  considerations  as  applied  to  the  present 
'  mode  of  canying  on  a  suit  at  lav  have  almost  entirely  lost 
'  their  force.'  ^^at  was  true  of  the  terms  was  true  of  the 
holidays,  and  the  statute  3  and  4  Will.  lY.  c  42  swept  the 
antiqae  obetruciion  away. 

The  separate  jurisdictionB  of  the  County  Palatine  cf  Chester 
and  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  were  done  away  (in  1830), 
and  drcuits  were  ordered  for  these  dietricts  as  for  the  rest 
of  England.  Power  was  given  to  judges  to  order  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  on  interrogatories,  or  orally  before  an 
appointee  of  the  court,  before  trial ;  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sionera  for  taking  evidence  abroad.  The  methods  hy  which 
process  was  begun  in  the  three  Superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law  were  assimilated,  having  before  been  diverse.  To  the 
King  in  Council  were  transferred  the  powers  heretofore 
exercised  by  the  High  Court  of  Delegates ;  and  in  1833  was 
passed  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42, '  an  Act  for  the  further 
'  amendment  of  the  law  and  the  better  advancement  of  jus- 
'  tice.*  This  Act  included  the  first  great  comprehensive 
scheme  of  modern  law  reform,  and  was  the  direct  ancestor 
of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1852,  1854,  and 
1860.  In  the  same  year,  the  year  which  saw  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  foolish  and  expensive  ceremony  by  which  entails 
were  formerly  cut  off,  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  wero  partially  re-oi^anised.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Central  Criminal  Court  was  established,  with 
jurisdiction  in  Londou  and  Middlesex,  certain  parts  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Essex,  and  in  all  cases  of  felony  on  the  high  seas 
and  other  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of 
England.  In  1846  County  Courts  superseded  everywhere 
Courts  of  Request  and  other  petty  debt  courts,. and  introduced 
in  many  districts  a  local  remedy -where  before  no  remedy  what- 
ever existed.  In  1857  was  swept  away  all  ecclesiastical  l^al 
authority,  except  only  that  which  allowed  the  clergy  the 
power  la  grant  marri^e  licenaea.  All  power  formerly  en- 
joyed by  courts  ecclesiastical  in  respect  of  wills  and  matri- 
monial causes  was  transferred  to  the  new  lay  courts.  In  1861 
the  criminal  law  was  in  a  measure  codified  by  the  five  Acts 
passed  in  the  twen^-fifth  year  of  the  Queen,  which  superseded, 
in  respect  of  malicious  injuries  to  person  and  property,  of  for- 
gery and  of  false  coining,  a  large  number  of  obsolete  statutes 
repealed  at  the  same  time. 

These  capital  alterations,  acoompanied  as  diey  were  by 
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numerouB  detailed  refortDS  in  minor  principle  and  practice, 
rQTolutioDised  from  time  to  time  the  machinery  which  adminis- 
tered the  law.  Offices  once  of  great  power  and  utility  were 
superseded,  and  the  public  no  longer  required  the  services  of  a 
large  number  of  its  servants.  Instead  of  finding  suitable 
employment  for  them  elsewhere,  compensatory  pensions  for 
loss  of  office  and  of  prospects  were  awarded,  even  to  young 
men  capable  of  service.  The  nation  gradually  found  itself 
saddled  with  enormous  ineffective  charges  from  this  source, 
and  the  permanent  value  of  the  administrative  changes  made 
was  marred  and  lessened  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  pensions 
which  grew  from  them.  No  principle  whatever  was  observable 
in  the  system  by  which  these  pensions  were  granted.  The 
most  that  could  be  got  out  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  by 
the  application  of  that  pressure  which  lawyers  beat  know  how 
to  force,  was  the  object  aimed  at  and  attained.  When  the 
businew  of  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was 
transferred  to  the  Chancery  in  1841,  Sworn  clerks,  no  longer 
required,  received  seven-eighths  of  their  salary  by  way  of  pen- 
sion ;  Side  clerks  bad  three-fourths.  Country  Commissioners 
of  Bankrupts,  abolished  in  1842,  were  allowed  two-thirds; 
officers  of  Courts  of  Request,  abolished  in  1846,  the  same; 
and  a  like  amount  was  given  to  officers  of  the  Palace  Court, 
which  was  done  away  with  in  1849.  Full  salary  for  pension 
was  given  to  Masters  in  Chancery  and  their  chief  clerks,  and 
to  the  Hereditary  Chief  Usher  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
1852,  and  to  certain  officers  of  the  London  and  of  the  Country 
District  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  in  1869,  on  the  ground  that 
these  officers  either  held  £or  life,  or  that  they  held  sinecare 
offices^  or  offices  that  might  be  exercbed  by  deputy.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  scale  of  compensatory  pensions  was  almost 
as  varied  as  the  offices  to  which  it  was  appUed ;  and  the  result 
of  the  compensatory  system  was  that  in  1873  there  was  a 
charge  on  the  Imperial  purse  of  226,233/.  on  that  account 
alone.  Former  years  had  shown  even  lai^er  figures,  bat  in 
December  of  that  year  the  Commissioners  appomted  in  the 
preceding  October  presented  that  this  large  sum  was  then 
being  paid:  187,348/.  of  it  to  742  English;  8,545/.  to  23 
Scotch;  and  30,340/.  to  171  Irish,  pensioners.  They  reported 
that  no  further  use  could  be  made  of  the  pensioners  in  the 
public  service,  chiefly  because  of  some  technical  difficulty  in 
the  disestablishing  Acts,  even  in  cases  where  it  was  the  mani- 
fest intention  of  the  Legislature  to  recall  into  active  work  the 
officers  it  penuoned. 
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It  was  one  of  the  leadinf^  points  for  ioTestigatioD  by  the 
Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Li^«r,  that  they  should 
ascertain  and  report  in  what  manner  the  large  number  of 
persons,  formerly  employed  in  courts  of  justice,  but  now  on 
the  compensatory  pension  list,  could  be  re-employed.  The 
anBwer  is  in  effect  that  none  can  be  compelled  to  serve  again  ; 
but  that  there  are  persons  on  the  list  capable  and  desirous  of 
employment,  yet  unable  to  procure  it.  Emphatically  enough 
do  the  Commissioners  echo  the  recommendation  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  out  of  which  their  com- 
mission grew,  to  the  effect  '  that  reductions  should  be  effected 
'  rather  by  an  entire  cessation  of  appointments  to  the  clerical 
'  service,  and  by  transfers  from  one  department  to  another, 
'  than  by  superannuating  (on  terms  of  abolition  of  o£Gce)  the 
'  clerks  wbo  may  be  found  redundant  in  particular  ofBces.' 

Although  the  Judicature  Act  is  careful  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  to  the  new  court  of  all  existing  officers,  officials,  and 
clerks  in  the  old  courts,  preserving  all  their  rights  and  privi- 
l^es,  it  is  clear  that  the  Act  contemplates  changes  in  the  ad- 
imnistrative  machinery.  Leaving  intact  all  existing  officers, 
it  provides  that  future  assistants  of  all  kinds  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  civil  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  as  such  come  under  the 
general  regulations  of  state  service,  in  the  matter  of  pension, 
whether  compensatory  or  otherwise.  But  it  did  not  lay  down 
— nor  indeed  could  do  so — any  regulations  as  to  the  conditiona 
of  Bervice,  the  salaries,  the  method  of  appointment,  the  qualifi- 
cations, or  the  employment,  of  such  officers.  Neither  did  it 
take  account  of  the  way  in  which  existing  officers  should  be 
provided  for  in  case  the  operation  of  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Act  should  require  the  surrender  of  their  posts.  These 
delicate  matters  were  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion entrusted  to  Lord  Lisgai-,  Baron  Bramwell,  and  other 
^ntlemen,  in  October  1873.  The  second  report  of  these 
Commissioners,  issued  in  November  last,  is  a  long,  laborious 
document.  It  deals  with  all  the  Englkh  administrative  de- 
partments which  appear  on  the  charge  of  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates (Law  and  Justice),  from  the  personal  staff  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  the  tipstaffs  of  the  Courts  of  Law.  In  the 
first  part  of  their  report  the  Commissioners  review  the  work 
done  by  their  predecessors  in  1732  and  in  1815.  Refer- 
ence to  it  will  show  a  large  quantity  of  condensed  informa- 
tion on  legal  changes  and  administrative  reform  during  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  the  l>ody  of  the  report 
will  be  found  the  detailed  history  of  each  office,  and  a  state- 
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ment  of  its  present  condition,  together  with  recotnniendfttions 
for  future  regulation  and  organisation.  As  regards  oi|;uuBa- 
tion,  the  central  idea  in  the  Conimiseionere'  minds  seems  to 
have  heen  to  adopt  ae  far  as  possible  the  principle  of  the  Judi- 
cature Act,  and  to  fuse  into  as  few  separate  parts  as  poesihle 
the  diBtinctive  departments  which  now  carry  on  the  office  buei- 
ness  of  Courts  of  Justice. 

Whoi  it  is  remembered  that  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand 
writs  of  Bommous  are  annually  issued  from  the  three  Superior 
Conrts  of  Law  alone ;  that  upwards  of  thirty-fire  thousand  of 
these  proceed  to  judgment ;  and  that  between  summons  uid 
judgment  there  are  numerous  steps  to  he  taken,  not  necesBarily 
before  the  Court  itself,  but  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  depart 
menta,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  office  busi- 
ness there  is  to  get  through.  But  any  such  idea  would  be 
imperfect  if  it  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  upwards 
of  two  thousand  two  hundred  cases,  brought  for  the  judgment 
of  the  Court,  are  referred  for  hearing  and  settlement  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Court  in  Chambers,  and  that  the  Masters  have 
further  to  scrutinise  and  decide  all  bills  of  costs  brought  to 
them  for  taxation.  There  are  other  duties  connected  with 
attendance  in  court,  and  duties  devolved  upon  the  officers  in 
consequence  of  special  attributes  of  their  courts,  which  go  to 
swell  the  office  work — work  which  is  not  seen  and  can  hardly 
be  appreciated  by  the  public.  But  the  public  can  very  well  ap- 
preciate that  three  distinct  organisations,  and  three  distinct 
staffs  for  discharf^g  these  office  functions,  must  almost  cer- 
tainly involve  a  waste  of  power.  Historically  the  three  courts, 
occupied  each  with  a  distinct  class  of  businefs,  had  every  reason 
to  maintain  its  own  individuality,  even  in  its  forms  of  process. 
Practitioners  confined  themselves  to  particular  courts,  and 
there  was  in  theory  and  in  fact  little  in  common  between  the 
three  courts.  But  when  the  increasing  demands  of  the  public 
upon  the  courts  necessitated  the  introduction  of  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  and  when  changes  in  the  character  of  all  public 
transactions  called  for  the  abolition  pf  special  attributes, 
whether  in  local  or  superior  tribunals,  the  reason  for  distinc- 
tiveness ceased,  and  m>m  that  moment  separate  action  became 
confusing  and  obstructive. 

The  Commissioners  advise  the  fusion  of  all  the  offices  of  the 
Common  Law,  and  they  propose  that  the  united  Masters'  Office 
shall  absorb  all  other  officials  required  for  carrying  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  criminal  or  civil,  in  town  or  on  circuit. 
A  like  process  to  the  above  being  applied  to  the  Chancery, 
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Lnnacy,  Probate,  and  Admiralty  Coarte'  staff,  the  Commia-> 
ilooers  BUfi^est  the  estabhshiaeiit  of  a  coimezioii  between 
them  and  the  CtnnnioQ  Law  Mastere'  department,  with  aTiew 
to  that  fusion. of  oil  process  which  has  been  so  long  worked  for. 
Within  these  departments  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  single  rule 
«f  service  and  condition  of  entry,  and  a  uniform  scale  of  pa;* 
and  promotion. 

In  dealing  with  the  Chancery  departments,  the  Comtnis- 
doners  have  striven  to  effect,  as  &r  as  possible,  a  anion 
between  the  various  ofiices.  As  it  is,  the  principle  of 
subdividing  labqar — ezoellant  enough  in  itself — is  carried 
to  Buch  a  pitch  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  most  qualified 
to  judge,  to  be  prfjudioial  to  efficiency,  and  to  be  the  caoae 
of  delay  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  Thus  it  may  be  r%ht 
ind  advisable  to  have  a  particular  set  of  men  engaged  solely 
in  the  duty  of  taxing  Mils  of  costs ;  another  set  exclnsively 
engaged  in  drawing  up  orders  of  the  Court ;  another  in  ex- 
uuning  witnesses ;  another  in  issuing  process.  But  such  an 
organisation  should  certainly  be  so  fiexible  as  to  admit  of 
alt  dieee  operations  being  done,  when  occasion  arises,  by  one 
ud  the  same  person.  The  Common  Law  offices  know  of  no 
Buch  distinctions ;  and  though  the  procedure  hitherto  in  Chan- 
cery may  have  necessitated  some  differences,  the  Commissioners 
have  seen  their  way  to  suggest  that  in  many  cases  a  fusion  of 
these  separate  functions  might  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
pubUc.  That  Taxing  Masters  are  necessary  is  manifest  firom 
tbe  desoription  of  theu:  work  given  by  one  of  themselyes,  even 
tbough  it  be  undoubtedly  true  that '  there  are  many  solicitors 
'  whose  bills  are  made  out  so  reasonably  as  to  give  the  Master 
'  very  little  trouble.'  This  description  is  clearly  not  applicable 
to  the  ingenious  persons  who  are  said  to  be  employed  where 
solicitor  and  client  have  quarrelled.  But  roguery  of  this  kind 
apart,  the  raiaon  iCitre  of  taxing  masters  is  established  when  a 
bill  for  5>000f.  is  reported  to  have  been  melted  down  on  taxa- 
tion to  1,700/. ;  when  3,142/.  are  taxed  off  a  bill  for  6,Sg02., 
and  860/.  are  taxed  off  a  charge  of  2,181/. 

When  the  duties  discharged  by  Chief  Clerks,  who  are  in  fact, 
though  not  in  theory,  vice-judges,  come  to  be  considered,  most 
people  will  agree  with  the  Commissioners  that  these  officers 
'  are  among  the  hardest-worked  men  in  the  State  service,'  and 
that  '  tJieir  remuneration  is  moderate  compared  with  their 
'  work.'  Before  these  officers  is  done  all  and  more  that  used 
to  be  done  by  Masters  in  Chancery.  They  make  some  75,000 
appomtments  for  business  with  solicitors  every  year;  they 
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draw  ap  annually  some  10,000  orders  in  behalf  of  the  coort, 
and  are  the  occasion  of  an  equal  number  of  a  more  technical 
kind  which  are  drawn  by  the  Registrars.  In  their  offices  is 
done  nearly  the  whole  legal  business  connected  with  the  wind- 
ing-up of  companies,  the  bulk  of  administrative  work  connected 
with  wills,  with  the  estates  of  infants  and  unprotected  women, 
and  a  very  large  share  of  the  necessary  office  duties  of  the 
court 

To  the  Registrars  is  committed  the  duty  of  drawing  up  and 
putting  into  formal  shape  the  decree  which  the  court  has  pro- 
nounced in  any  cause.  As  this  order  becomes  the  working 
law  for  large  numbers  of  persons,  and  for  vast  interests,  it  is 
obviously  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be  exactly 
drawn,  and  be  the  very  thing  the  court  intended.  The  Regis- 
trars allege,  and  many  solicitors  and  some  judges  agree  with 
them,  that  for  the  proper  discharge  of  this  important  function 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  persons  should  be  trained  in  the 
Registrar's  office,  first  qualifying  as  solicitors,  and  that  by  men 
80  trained,  and  by  no  others,  the  orders  of  the  court  should  be 
expounded.  The  Commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have  deemed 
themselves  warranted  by  the  words  of  their  Commission  in 
making  any  recommendations  on  this  head,  beyond  stating  that 
they  thought  more  orders  might  advantageously  be  drawn  in 
Chambers,  and  that  the  salaries  of  the  Registrars  were  out  of 
proportion  with  those  of  similar  officers  in  other  courts.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  thought  themselves  bound  not  to  with- 
hold the  strong  expression  of  opinion  made  before  them,  to  the 
effect  that  shorthand  writers  attached  to  each  court  should 
take  dowD  the  judgment  when  delivered,  provision  being  made 
for  duly  drawing  up  the  decree  when  only  intimated  and 
not  spoken ;  and  another  suggestion,  much  advocated  by 
solicitors,  and  indeed  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  or 
complication — viz.,  that  the  winning  solicitor  should  draw  the 
order  in  his  case,  settle  it  where  possible  with  the  solicitor  on 
the  other  side,  uid  in  that  and  in  ^1  cases  bring  it  to  the  Regis- 
trar, as  the  eye  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his 
imprinuxhir. 

On  the  important  question  of  salary  the  Commissioners  seem 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  in  some  cases,  e.g.  those  of 
the  Chief  Clerks  in  Chancery  and  of  the  RegistratB  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, the  amounts  were  too  low,  while  in  others,  e.^.  those 
of  Taxing  Masters  in  Chancery  and  Registrars  in  Lunacy, 
they  were  unnecessarily  high.  These  are  purely  executive 
questions,  to  be  answered  by  the  responsible  government  of  tfae 
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day,  and  depending  for  their  solution  to  a  laj^e  extent  upon 
the  relation  of  supply  and  demand.  There  are  other  matters 
of  no  small  importance — the  recommendation  to  extend  the  use 
of  printing  aa  a  cheap  and  manifestly  superior  substitute  for 
hand- copy mg ;  the  recommendation,  strongly  backed  by  the 
solidtoTB,  that  six  hours'  work  a  day,  except  in  holiday  time, 
should  be  required  of  all  employes  in  the  legal  departments ; 
and  the  recommendation  to  abolish  all  vested  rights  of  succes- 
sion to  offices.  Upon  all  these  matters  the  Commissioners  are 
unanimous,  and  have  all  signed  iJie  report.  They  differed, 
however,  at  that  point  in  their  Commission  where  they  were 
invited  to  consider  who  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  organi- 
sation of  the  legal  departments.  The  ventilation  of  this  ques- 
tion raised  the  ghost  of  a  Minister  of  Justice,  wraith  abhorred 
of  judges  and  feared  by  the  liepartments. 

The  Commissioners  resolved  that  so  great  a  field  of  inquiry, 
involving  questions  of  state  organisation,  the  powers  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  possible  reconstruction  of  two  large  de- 
partments other  than  the  legal  departments— was  beyond  them,  , 
and  beyond  the  intention  of  the  Government.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  the  work  of  this  Commission  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
judiciously  performed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  appendices  to  those  reports,  with- 
out feeling  that  there  is  but  comparative  cause  for  gratulation 
in  the  existing  6rder  of  things,  and  that  a  case  has  oecn  made 
ont,  after  lengthened  inquiry,  for  Jiirther  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  our  judicial  administrative  machinery. 
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and  Adventuret  in  the  Unexplored  Begionx  of  Central  Africa, 

from    1868  to  1871.     By  Dr.  George  Schweinfurth. 

Translated  by  Ellen  E.  Frewer,  with  an  Introduction  by 

WiNWOOD  Beade.     In  2  vols.     London:  1873. 

2.  Ismailia.     A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa 

for  the  Suppreision  of  the  Slave   Trade.     By  Sir  Samuel 

W.  Baker,  Pacha,  &c     In  2  vols.     1S74. 

Tn  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  vast  regions  of 

■*■     which   the  works   of  Dr.   Scnweiiifiirth   and  Sir  Samuel 

Baker  treat,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  master  the 

physical  features  of  the  country  which  forms  what  is  commonly 

called  the  Basin  of  the  Nile.     Below  Khartoum,  situated  at 

about  16°  North  lat,  the  stream  of  the  Nile  is  a  very  wmpie 
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matter.  But  at  Khartoum  itaelf  the  perplexities  of  its  course 
at  once  begin,  and  the  questions  arise  at  that  very  spot  which 
is  the  tme  main  channel  of  that  mighty  river,  and  which  are 
merely  its  affluents  ?  The  tovn  to  which  we  refer  lies,  as  is 
well  known,  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  Xile,  the  Nile  of 
Bruce  and  Abyssinia  Sowing  from  the  east,  and  the  White 
Nile,  which  joins  its  sister  stream  from  the  west.  For  a  long 
period  the  Blue  Nile  was  considered  by  geographers  the  true 
Nile,  but  as  the  horizou  of  knowledge  was  extended  the  White 
Nile  was  raised  to  that  dignity,  and  after  receiving  another 
affluent  from  the  eastwai'd  in  the  Sobat,  was  supposed,  and  is 
still  supposed  by  most  geographers,  to  be  the  main  stream, 
flowing  from  the  soath-east  by  the  name  of  the  Bahr-el-Gebel, 
and  traced  by  the  recent  discoveriea  of  Baker  and  Speke 
and  others  as  issuing  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  Lake,  into 
which,  again,  a  stream  flows  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  called 
by  Speke  the  White  Nile.  So  much  will  be  sufficient  as  to 
the  course  of  the  eastern  stream  of  the  Nile,  the  White  Nile, 
and  its  affluents,  and  these  are  the  rivers  which  traverse 
*  those  south-eastern  regions  of  the  Nile  Basin  through  which 
Baker  travelled  and  campaigned.  But  besides  the  eastern  or 
White  Nile,  there  are  a  number  of  western  affluents,  which 
unite  in  the  G-azelle  river,  which  joins  the  White  Nile  just  at  the 
point  where  that  stream  is  greatly  impeded  by  great  barriers 
and  masses  of  weeds,  which  so  choke  the  channel  as  to  render  it 
for  some  portion  of  the  year  almost  impassable.  This  blocking 
of  the  White  Nile,  together  with  the  force  and  volume  of  those 
western  affluents  which  unite  in  the  Gazelle,  have  lately  revived 
discussion  as  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile ;  and  some,  among 
whom,  though  he  does  not  positively  say  bo,  we  think  we  can 
reckon  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  have  recently  thought  that  the  Djoor, 
which  flows  into  the  Crazelle  at  a  spot  called  the  Meshera  or 
the  Landing  Place  in  the  Dinka  territory,  may,  after  all,  be 
the  main  stream  and  the  true  N  ile.  On  this  vexed  question  we 
do  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion ;  all  that  we  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  reader  ia  the  fact  that  besides  the  White  Nile  and 
its  eastern  affluents,  there  are  numerous  streams  flowing 
from  the  west,  as  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  the  Tondy,  the  Sohl, 
and  though  last,  not  least,  the  Djoor,  which,  uniting  in  the 
shoi-t  channel  known  as  the  Gazelle,  find  their  way  into  the 
grass-grown  stream  of  the  White  Nile,  which,  if  its  course 
becomes  a  little  more  blocked  and  choked  by  that  luxuriant 
wat«r  vefretatjon.  is  threatened  with  extinction  as  a  river,  and 
with  transformation  into  a  series  of  lakes.     As  Baker's  line  of 
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nurch  lay  alone  the  eastern  stream  of  the  Nilei  bo  Schwein- 
furth's  disoovenea  were  towards  the  west,  and  through  the 
K^ona  watered  by  the  western  atHusnta  of  the  river  which  we 
liaye  named  above.  It  adds  immensely  to  the  importance  and 
interest  of  those  discoveries  that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  < 
passed  out  of  the  Nile  Basin,  and  crossing  ita  watershed, 
arrived  the  first  of  travellers  from  the  Nortii  in  a  region  where 
tiie  streams  flowed  south  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  geographical  features,  so  far 
us  ^e  Nile  is  concerned,  of  the  countries  visited  by  each  of  our 
authors,  vre  proceed  to  say  that  the  two  works  which  stand  at 
the  bead  of  this  article  were  the  result  of  expeditions  which 
traversed  neighbouring  regions  of  Central  Africa  with  very 
different  mms  and  objects.  The  first  was  a  purely  scientific 
journey  made  by  a  distinguished  G-erman  naturalist,  who,  with 
great  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  with  comparatively  slen- 
der resources,  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  traders  to 
forward  and  further  him  on  his  way.  The  other  was  a 
military  expedition  numbering  at  first  many  hundreds  of  men, 
and  conveyed  in  a  fleet  of  steamera  and  sailing-boats  to 
Grondokoro  on  the  White  Nile,  which  was  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  this  little  army.  If  we  ask  what  was  the  object 
this  force  had  in  view,  the  command  of  which  was  formally 
granted  by  an  express  firman  of  the  Khedive  to  a  distin- 
guished traveller  and  elephant-hunter,  with  absolute  power 
and  the  title  of  a  pacha,  that  commander  himself  assures 
us  that  it  was  undertaken  for  the  extirpation  of  that  ne- 
&noti8  traffic  in  slaves,  which  he  had  discovered  in  his  tra- 
vels through  the  same  regions  to  be  the  great  bar  to  the  civili- 
sation of  Central  Africa.  This  object  is  put  forth  on  his  title- 
page,  professed  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book,  and  paraded, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  on  page  after  page  throughout 
these  volumes.  It  was  against  the  ^ave  trade,  and  the  slave 
trade  alone,  that  Baker's  expedition  up  the  White  Nile  was 
planned  after  due  deliberation  by  the  Khedive,  and  its  com- 
mand accepted  by  the  traveller  whose  former  travels  in  Africa 
in  company  with  his  heroic  wife  had  proved  him  best  fitted  to 
lead  a  band  of  traiued'  soldiers  on  a  daring  enterprise.  We 
may  say  at  once,  while  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  expedition, 
and  of  Baker's  avowed  singleness  of  purpose,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability the  motives  of  the  Egyptian  Government  in  this  matter 
were  mixed ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the  taming 
of  barbaroas  neighbours  were  probably  far  greater  recommen- 
datioDS  in  their  eyes  tiun  any  snch  plulanthropic  object  as  the 
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BiippresBiun  of  that  traffic  in  human  Heah  whicli,  as  we  shall 
see  afterwards,  is,  horrible  as  it  may  seem  to  the  enlurhtened 
ears  of  Englishmen,  a  normal  and  even  necessary  condition  of 
life  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  While  writing  this 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  at  Cairo  there  are  not  to  be  heard 
voices  round  the  Khedive'B  divan  loudly  decrying  that  iniqui- 
tons  traffic  as  unworthy  to  exist  on  Egyptian  soil ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  those  who  use  this  language,  returning  to  their  houses 
and  harems,  find  themselves  surrounded  by  slaves,  with  whom, 
in  spile  and  in  the  teeth  of  their  protestations,  even  Lower 
Egypt  is  full.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that,  as  the  diah- 
beeah  of  the  tourist  and  the  traveller  ascends  the  M^ile,  those 
outcries  against  the  slave  trade  gradually  die  away,  until  on 
arriving  at  Khartoum,  the  stranger  is  surprised  to  find  that  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  whose  daily  bread  is  the  traffic  so 
stigmatised  at  Cairo ;  nay,  more,  that  the  very  men  so  indig- 
■nant  against  it  when  in  presence  of  the  Kliedive  are  not  slow 
.to  receive  backsheesh  from  the  traders  in  that  emporium  who 
were  at  first  the  originators  and  arc  still  the  propagators  of 
■this  accursed  commerce. 

Afler  these  preliminary  observations,  we  propose  to  consider 
.these  two  works  in  the  order  of  time,  and  to  see  what  both  the 
naturalist  and  the  pacha  accom]>li8hed  in  their  respective  ez- 
^leditions.  Starting  with  very  different  views  and  traversing 
'very  divergent  paths,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  both  meet  at 
last  in  one  common  and  outspoken  declaration,  that  the  slave- 
trade  is  the  curse  of  Central  Africa,  and  that  before  it  and  the 
ivory  trade  with  which  it  is  inseparably  connected,  all  other 
branches  of  trade  dwindle  and  decay  j  so  that  regions  blessed  by 
Providence  with  abundant  populations  and  most  exuberant  fer- 
tility produce,  under  the  present  system  of  trade  at  Khartoum, 
little  else  but  slaves,  and  the  ivory  which  without  slaves  it  is 
impossible  to  procure.  To  begin  then  with  Dr.  Schwcinfurth.  To 
use  his  own  words,  he  was  '  already  no  novice  on  African  sml ' 
when  he  prepared  in  the  summer  of  1868  for  the  great  journey 
described  in  these  two  bulkyand  beautifully  illustrated  volumes. 
Born  at  liiga  in  1836,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  he  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  from  his  boyhood  devoted  himself 
to  botany.  In  1860,  when  the  collections  of  the  young  Baron 
von  Bamim,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate  while 
travelling  on  the  Upper  Nile,  were  brought  home,  they  were 
placed  in  the  young  Schweinfurth's  hands,  and  their  eximii-' 
nation  roused  in  his  mind  what  he  well  culls  '  the  blameless 
*  avarice  of  a  plant-hunter,'  and  the  hope  that  he  too  might 
one  day  make  discoveries  in  his  favourite  science.     To  such 
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a  man  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  always  a  way,  and  in 
1863  we  find  him  in  Egypt  and  penetrating  as  far  as  Khar- 
toum after  skirting  the  Highlands  of  Abyasinia.  Thence 
he  returned,  with  an  empty  purse  indeed,  but  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  plants,  in  1866.  He  could  not,  however,  rest  at 
home.  He  hood  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Science  at  BerUn  for  the  botanical  exploration  of  the  equa- 
torial regions  lying  west  of  the  Nile.  Hie  proposals  were 
accepted,  and  in  1868,  with  a  grant  from  the  Humooldt  Insti- 
tution, he  landed  in  Egypt  to  pursue  his  researches.  '  During 
'  three  years,'  says  Mr,  Winwood  Reade  in  his  Introduction, 
*  he  was  absent  in  the  heart  of  Africa,'  and  even  before  he 
had  returned,  his  name  was  famous  in  Europe  and  America. 
Travelling  not  in  the  footsteps  of  Baker,  but  in  a  more  westerly 
directiou,  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Baker's  lake,  pass- 
ing through  the  country  of  the  Niain  Niam,  and  visiting  the 
unknown  kingdom  of  Monbuttoo.  As  an  explorer  he  stands 
in  the  highest  rank,  and  deserves  to  he  classed  with  Mungo 
Park,  Denham,  and  Clapperton,  Livingstone,  Burton,  Speke 
and  Grant,  Barth  and  Rohlfs.  Two  qualifications  he  possessed 
which  no  other  African  traveller  can  claim  to  have  combined. 
He  was  a  scientific  botanist  and  an  excellent  draughtsman,  while 
in  these  most  necessary  acqoiremento  for  a  ti'aveller  others  have 
been  mere  amateurs.  If  we  are  to  sum  up  briefly  the  scien- 
tific results  of  his  discoveries,  we  may  say  that  by  him  the  limits 
of  the  Nile  Basin  have  been  finally  settled,  the  existence  of  a 
pigmy  race  in  these  n^ons,  so  much  in  dispute  since  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  has  been  proved,  while  in  the  skin  girdles  of  the 
Niara  Niam  and  the  Monbuttoo  we  see  how  the  fable  of  a 
tail-bearing  race  in  Central  Africa  has  arisen.  That  he  found 
not  one  but  several  tribes  incorrigible  cannibals  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  his  evidence  on  this  fact  outweighs,  by  its  authority 
and  gravity,  the  confused  accounts  of  Du  Chaillu.  These, 
tc^tner  with  a  great  mass  of  geographical  and  ethnological 
discoveries,  are  what  the  scientific  world  owes  to  the  endurance 
and  learning  of  this  most  accomplished  naturalist. 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  was  that  Schweinfurth  accomplished  so 
much,  while  others  in  these  regions  hare  had  such  small  success, 
the  answer  is  ready.  He  did  at  Khartoum  as  they  do  at  Khar- 
toum. It  is  true  that  while  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo  he  armed 
himself  with  special  orders  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Viceroy,  by  which  the  Governor  of  Khartoum  was  to  Buperio- 
tend  any  contracts  be  might  make  with  the  merchants,  and 
to  take  care  that  any  obligations  undertaken  by  any  member 
<tf  that  body  should  be  fulfilled ;  but  his  fonner  experience  of 
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tbat  place  and  its  atmosphere  bad  convinced  Schweinfiirth  that 
if  he  was  to  penetrate  into  those  regions  west  of  the  Nile,  it 
must  be  hj  attaching  himself  to  some  one  of  those  traders  when 
proceeding  on  rq  ivory  expedition,  who  would  then  pass  him 
on  from  tribe  to  tribe  with  which  he  had  relations,  and  even 
accompany  him  himself  on  his  adventurous  journey.  Go- 
vemment  help  might  forward  him  just  to  the  verge  of  the 
coantriea  which  he  wished  to  explore,  but  beyond  that  point  all 
travellers  would  be  dependent  on  the  merchants  whose  greed 
of  gain  led  them  as  pioneere  into  those  regions  over  which  the 
regular  government  of  Egypt  had  no  control.  The  neglect  of 
this  alliance  with  the  trading  interest  of  Khartoum  had  caused 
the  failure  of  many  expeditions  fitted  out  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  money.  We  pass  over  the  journey  from  Curo 
to  Khartoum,  which  was  made  like  Baker  by  going  lij  sea  from 
Suez  to  Suakin  on  the  Ited  Sea,  and  thence,  cutting  across 
the  country  to  Berber  on  the  Upper  Nile.  Suffice  it  tosay  that 
Schweinfurtb  reached  Khartoum  by  boat  on  Nov.  1, 1868,  and 
strong  in  his  special  recommendations  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, and  backed  by  the  support  of  Herr  Duisberg,  the  Vice- 
Consul  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  and,  though  lost 
not  least,  by  the  powerful  DJafier  Pacha,  Governor-General  of 
the  Soudan,  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  with  the  tntr- 
dent.  In  this  indeed  he  had  little  choice.  The  Governor-Gene- 
ral settled  it  atl,and  fixed  on  Ghattas,  an  ivory  trader  and  Coptic 
Christian,  as  the  traveller's  guide  into  the  regions  of  Western 
Africa.  Truth  to  say,  Ghattas  would  rather  have  declined  the 
doubtful  honour.  If  anything  happened  to  the  naturalist  thus 
confided  to  hia  hands,  he  would  have  to  answer  for  it,  and  as  he 
was  the  richest  of  the  ivory  traders,  the  Government  would 
'  have  the  most  legitimate  reasons  for  proceeding  to  the  confis- 
*  cation  of  his  estates.'  Well,  therefore,  in  tlus  part  of  his 
story  does  Schweinfurtb  call  Ghattas  '  unlucky.' 

Oar  readers  must  bear  with  us  if  we  tell  them  a  little  more 
about  these  ivory  traders,  of  whom  Gbattas,  the  only  Christian, 
by  the  way,  among  them,  was  the  chief.  The  trade,  according 
to  Schweiniiirth,  is  in  the  hands  of  some  six  great,  aaedsted  by 
about  twelve  minor,  merchants,  and  for  some  years  the  total 
value  of  the  ivory  exported  from  Khartoum  has  not  exceeded 
500,000  Maris  Theresa  dollars,  and  even  that  amount  would  de- 
crease were  it  not  that  the  traders  year  by  year  penetrate  &rther 
and  farther  into  Central  Africa.  In  this  pursuit  the  trades, 
onder  the  protection  of  an  armed  guard  procured  from  Khar- 
toum, have  divided  the  vast  re^ons  in  and  about  the  2iii« 
Basin  among  tbentBdves  by  mutual  underatsnding,  and  have 
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eBtAblisbed  camps  or  depSts,  called  Seribas  by  Schweinfurth, 
and  Zetreebas  by  Baker ;  in  the  tetritOTy  thus  apportioned,  in 
irhich  each  trader  depoaita  his  ivory,  ammunition,  goods  for 
barter,  and  eupplies  of  food.  These  campa  are  in  fact  palliaaded 
Tillage  in  irhich  the  Buperintendents  and  subordinates  of  the 
traders  permanently  reside.  Between  these  settlements  and 
Kbartoom  the  commonicatioD  is  kept  open  by  annual  expedi- 
tions, those  up  tbe  Nile  carrying  goods  fur  barter  and  stores, 
and  those  down  stream  bringing  back  that  iTory  which  costs 
such  immense  trouble  to  procure,  besides  many  a  cargo  of 
slaves.  At  this  point  we  may  make  one  remark  on  a  question 
to  which  we  shall  return.  If  tbe  ivory  thus  brought  back,  with 
inGnite  toil  and  expenditure  both  of  labour  and  life,  produces 
so  little  when  it  is  at  last  delivered  at  Khartoum,  why  in  tbe 
world  do  these  traders  continue  to  traffic  in  it?  For  500,000 
dollars  can  be  a  sum  by  no  means  equivalent  to  their  trouble 
and  outlay.  In  a  word,  the  ivory  trade  must  be  attended  with 
other  advantages,  or  it  would  no  longer  be  worth  the  while  of 
the  traders  to  carry  it  on.  But  to  return  to  our  traveller.  He 
was  consigned,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Crbattas,  and  in  the  boats 
of  that  trader  be  was  to  begin  bis  journey  up  the  White  JJile, 
and  thence  along  the  Gazelle  river  to  the  Meahera,  where  his 
river  journey  was  to  cease.  Though  the  unlucky  Ghattas  had 
engaged  for  a  substantial  consideration  to  supply  the  traveller 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  to  furnish  him  with  bearers 
and  a  guard,  as  well  as  a  boat  for  the  river  journey,  Scbwein- 
furth  resolved  to  take  with  him  six  Nubians  as  bis  personal 
servants,  who  had  already  travelled  with  Petherick  and  othsr 
Europeans  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

At  length,  all  contracts  and  preparations  over,  the  journey 
began  on  Jan.  5,  1869.  On  that  day  Schweinfurth  started 
wim  thirty-two  souls  in  his  boat,  eight  of  whom  were  boatmen, 
fifleen  so-called  soldiers  aa  a  guard,  and  two  women  slaves, 
whose  hard  lot  it  was  to  grind  com  incessantly,  a  fact  which  we 
only  mention  to  show  how  soon  this  institution  of  slavery,  as  tbe 
Americans  used  to  call  it,  makes  its  appearance  in  AMcan 
travel.  The  voyage  up  the  White  Nile  baa  been  frequently 
described  ;  we  pass  rapidly  therefore  over  this  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  only  pause  at  Fashoda  in  the  Shillook  country, 
where  tbe  Egyptian  Government  had  a  governor  or  mvdir, 
and  a  fort  which,  in  1869,  was  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Egyptian 
rule.  Since  then,  in  1871,  the  whole  Shillook  country  has  oeen 
annexed  to  Egypt,  which  at  the  present  moment  is  extending  its 
rule  by  the  conquest  of  Darfour  under  Gordon,  the  successor  of 
Sa  Samuel  Bucer.     According  to  Schweinfurth,  the  Shillook 
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country  is  one  of  the  most  deneel;  peopled  of  the  Mile  regions, 
the  inhabitants  numhering  more  than  a  million  souls,  while  in 
the  boundless  acacia  forests  the  finest  gum  is  produced  in  such 
quantities  that  a  man  might  with  the  greatest  ease  collect  a 
hundredweight  in  a  day.  Not  once,  however,  did  our  botanist 
see  anyone  engaged  in  that  pursuit.  As  the  Soman  people 
clamoured aldtie  for  Panem  et  CircenneM,  so  slaves  and  ivory  are 
tbe  sole  articles  demanded  by  Khartoum  trade,  and  for  them  the 
most  valuable  gums  and  groin  and  oil  and  drugs  are  entirely  neg- 
lected. Above  Fashoda  one  great  difficulty  of  the  White  Nile 
began.  They  had  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Giraffe  river,  one 
of  the  affluents  or  channels  of  the  White  Nile  to  the  east,  when 
on  February  6th  Dr.  Schweinfurth  saw  his  first  papyrus,  an 
event  which  to  him,  botanisf  as  he  was,  'elevated  the  day 
'  into  a  festival,'  On  the  same  day  he  met  for  the  first  time  a 
man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  more  than  anyone  else  for  bis 
African  discoveries ;  this  was  a  Nubian,  Mohammed  Aboo 
Sammat  by  name,  an  ivory  trader  bound  up  the  Gazelie,  who 
now  joined  Ghattas'  expedition  with  a  single  boat.  But  though 
the  first  papyrus  was  a  botanical  festival  to  Schweinfurth  it  was 
the  beginning  of  trouble  to  the  sailors  and  traders,  and  to 
them  was  anything  but  a  festival,  marking  as  it  did  the  com- 
mencement of  those  obstnictiouB  to  Nile  navigation  which  both 
before  and  after.  Schweinfurth's  journey  have  been  so  terrible 
to  travellers.  From  whatever  reason  all  the  streams  and 
channels  of  the  Nile  regions  have  been  of  late  years  periodi- 
cally blocked  by  great  rafts  of  river  weeds,  which  so  over- 
grow the  stream  that  it  dwindles  away  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
or  two.  Between  these  enormous  rafts,  which  every  year  shift 
liieir  position,  there  are  lakes  or  oases  of  water,  in  which  it  is 
dammed  up,  until  even  on  the  main  stream  of  the  White  Nile, 
as  in  Baker's  expedition  in  1870-71,  no  practicable  channel  was 
to  be  found,  and  he  had  to  return  foiled  for  a  while,  till  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  broke  through  these  gigantic  grass  barriers, 
called  by  Schweinfurth  the  Sett^y  almost  superhuman  exertions 
in  which  the  combined  efibrta  of  his  army  were  strained  to  the 
utt«rmost  Our  naturalist's  expedition  was  not  foiled,  and  it 
did  not  find  the  Sttt  so  terrible,  but  it  was  bad  enough.  *  On 
'  February  8th,*  he  writes,  '  began  our  actual  conflict  with  this 

*  world  of  weeds The  pilots  were  soon  absolutely  at  » 

*  loss  to  determine  by  which  chaunel  they  ought  to  proceed, 

*  and  two  hundred  of  our  people,  sailors  and  soldiers,  were 
'  obliged  to  tug  with  ropes  lor  hours  together  to  pull  through 
'  one  Doat  after  another.  In  this  laborious  fashion  they  toiled 
on  for  several  days,  and  it  was  only  by  one  of  the  side  chan- 
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nels  called  by  the  sailors  Maia  Signora,  because  it  was  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  1863  bj  the  unfortunate  Miss 
Tinn^,  that  the  expedition  at  last  reached  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Gazelle  river,  which  runs  into  the  ^'hite  ^file  from  the  west. 
For  this  river  and  its  affluents  Schweinfurth  takes  up  the 
cudgeb  against  Speke,  who  in  1863  colled  it  an  '  unimportant 
'  branch ; '  nor  is  he  quite  satisfied  with  Baker,  who  '  has 
'  spoken  of  its  magnitude  with  great  depreciation.'  For  our^ 
selves  on  this  occasion  we  are  Gallios,  and  care  little  whether 
tbe  Blue  Nile  of  Bruce,  or  the  White  Nile,  or  the  Crazelle,  or 
the  Djoor  are  the  main  stream ;  and  we  think  Ismael  Facha 
was  quite  right  when  he  s^d  that '  every  fresh  African  traveller 
'  had  his  own  private  sources  of  the  Nile.'  Dr.  Schweinfurth, 
even  while  asserting  tlie  magnitude  of  the  Gazelle,  is  not  at  all 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  has  not  found  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  on  ground  where  doctors  differ  we  are  afraid  to  tread. 
More  to  our  present  purpose  is  the  fact  that  after  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Gazelle  the  difficulties  of  the  grass  barrier 
gradually  ceased.  The  boats  proceeded  prosperously  along 
the  Gazelle  till  they  reached  the  Aleshera  or  '  Landing  Place ' 
par  excellence,  a  settlement  on  an  island  amidst  swamps  and 
marshes  about  sixteen  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Djoor  river,  another  of  those  perplexing  affluents,  with  the 
Gazelle.  On  this  pesdleutial  island,  which  had  already  proved 
fatal  to  many  European  explorers,  Schweinfurth  was  doomed 
to  spend  the  rest  of  February  and  the  greater  part  of  March 
waiting  for  the  native  bearers  who  were  to  carry  him  and  hb 
effects  to  the  chief  seriba  of  Gbattas.  It  could  not  have 
added  to  his  spirits  to  reflect  that  here  amid  these  swamps 
had  perished  in  1863  no  less  than  five  out  of  nine  European 
members  of  Miss  Tinn^'s  expedition,  among  whom  was  the 
German  botanist  Dr.  Steudner ;  here  too,  just  before  Schwein- 
fnrth's  arrival,  had  perished  Le  Saint,  a  naval  officer  sent  out 
by  the  French  Geographical  Society ;  and  here  Henglin  had 
lost  the  greater  part  of  bis  valuable  time  by  continual  relapses 
of  fever.  But  there  was  a  cbeeriness  of  nature  and  an  activity 
and  enei^  of  disposition  in  Schweinfurth  which  sustained  his 
spirits.  Instead  of  fretting  at  the  delay  he  was  indefatigable 
in  investigating  the  ethnology  and  natural  features  of  the 
country  round  the  Meshera,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  branch  of 
the  great  Dinka  race,  whose  extreme  outposts  extend  eastward 
towards  the  Egyptian  borders  of  Upper  Sennaar  and  whose 
tribea  are  counted  by  the  hundred.  While  our  traveller 
was  there  in  1869,  the  Dinkas  round  the  Meshera  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  a  woman  called  Shol,  a  sort  of  female 
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Job,  rich  after  the  old  patriarchal  fashion  ia  cattle.  Her 
&te  in  a  year  or  two  was  sad,  as  the  reader  will  hear ;  but  at 
p.  133  of  his  first  volume  Dr.  Schweinfurth  has  depicted  her  in 
all  her  mi^ificence  and  ugliness.  'My  pen,'  he  sayg, 'failato 
'  depict  her  repubiveness.     Her  naked  ne^ro  skin  was  leathery, 

*  coatse,  and  wrinkled ;  herfi^re  was  tottering  and  knock-kneed ; 
'  she  was  utterly  toothless;  her  thin  hur  hung  in  greasy  locks;  on 
'  her  wrists  and  ankles  she  had  almost  an  arsenal  of  metal  links 
'  of  iron,  brass,  and  copper,  strong  enough  to  bind  a  prisoner  in 
'  his  cell.  About  her  neck  were  hanging  chains  of  iron,  strips 
'  of  leather,  strings  of  wooden  balls,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
'  lumber  more.  Such  was  old  Shol.'  On  all  which  we  only 
ask  what  old  Shol  would  have  siud  had  she  seen  some  of  our 
fine  ladies,  ancient  women  of  fashion,  in  low  dresses,  their 
heads  dressed  up  with  ostrich  feathers,  and  chains  and  beads 
and  various  trinkets  around  their  wrinkled  necks.  Perhaps  she 
would  have  said, '  they  are  not  so  fine  as  I  am,  and  they  are 

*  just  as  ugly.'  So  meet  the  extremes  of  fashion  in  every  land. 
But  besides  his  love  of  work  our  naturalist  carried  with  him 
another  receipt  against  African  fever.  In  his  former  expedi- 
tions he  had  suffered  so  much  from  fever  as  to  believe  himself 
for  that  verj'  reason  fever-proof.  At  the  very  opening  of  his 
first  volume  he  says: — 

'  The  chief  drawback  to  my  journey  was  the  state  of  my  health. 
J  snfTered  ftom  a  diMrganised  conditioii  of  the  Bplien,  which  gave  me 
Bomn  uaeasinesB  and  misgiving;  yet  after  all  it  appeared  to  bo  just 
the  key  that  had  nnloclced  the  Becret  of  the  naexampled  good  fortune 
of  my  journey.  The  numetouH  attacks  of  fever  had  probably  rednoed 
it  to  such  a  slate  of  inactivity  that  it  ceased  to  be  afiected  by  any 
miasma ;  or  perhaps  it  had  assumed  the  functions  of  a  condeosator  so 
as  to  render  the  miasma  innocuous.  Anyhow,  it  seemed  to  perform 
serriceg  which  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  gratefully  accept  as  a 
timely  gill  of  Providence.  As  a  &rewell  on  my  landing  at  Alexandria, 
I  experienced  one  slight  twinge  Irom  my  malady,  and  thea  it  was 
quiet ;  it  did  not  reappear,  even  in  the  noxious  swamps  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  which  had  beea  disastrous  to  so  many  of  my  predeceasora.  No 
recurrence  of  my  disorder  iatermpted  my  activity  or  clouded  my  en- 
ioyment;  but,  fever  free,  I  remained  an  exception  among  a  hundred 
IravelleiB.' 

What  can  be  said  of  a  traveller,  who  with  boundless  energy 
and  cheerfulness  derives  strength  and  comfort  from  what  others 
would  have  considered  the  beet  ground  for  apprehension  and 
dismay,  but  this,  that  with  such  a  spirit  he  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  brave  exposure  to  a  deadly  climate,  and  to 
succeed  in  exploring  a  field  which  so  many  others  before  fann 
bad  reached  only  to  die  when  beholding  it  from  afar. 
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And  now,  on  March  25,  1869,  behold  our  traveller  starting 
from  the  Meshera  with  a  caravan  nambering  500  persons,  of 
whom  the  armed  men  amounted  to  200,  These  were  not  all 
Ghattas'  people,  for  the  train  was  swollen  by  those  of  other 
traders  who,  on  a  six  days'  march  through  a  notoriously  hostile 
population,  were  anxiotis  to  combine  for  mutual  Bupport. 
Though  the  ivory  traders  fight  like  game-cocks  among  them- 
selves, and  especially  when  one  intrudes  on  the  temtory  or 
beat  of  the  other,  they  are  alwaya  ready  to  act  in  concert 
^inat  hostile  tribes.  In  such  a  caravan  the  men  of  each 
trader  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  banner ;  Ghattas',  as  the 
only  Christian,  bearing  a  white  flagon  which  were  worked  a 
Crescent  and  St.  Andrew  Cross.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  went  on  the  backs  of  asses,  one  of  which  Schweinfurth 
wisely  declined,  the  whole  company  went  on  foot,  the  baggage 
being  borne  on  the  heads  of  bearers,  whether  slaves  or  nired. 
Entirely  on  foot,  our  traveller  began  wanderings  which  lasted 
tor  more  than  two  years,  and  extended  over  2,000  miles; 
and,  while  relating  this,  he  makes  the  melancholy  reflection 
that  the  elephant,  the  only  animal  by  the  aid  of  which  Cen- 
tral Africa  could  be  opened  to  civilisation,  is  mode  to  contri- 
bute towards  her  degradation,  for  he  is  literally  exterminated 
by  Are  and  sword,  while  his  tuska,  exchanged  for  slaves,  only 
serve  to  make  paper  knives,  and  knife  handles,  and  billiard 
balls  for  Western  Europe.*  At  first  the  sharp  trot  of  the 
African  bearers  waa  very  trying  to  our  traveller,  but  he 
soon  got  used  to  it,  and  was  able  to  keep  up  easily  with  the 
caravan,  which  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day 
till  the  180  miles  between  the  Meshera  and  Ghattas'  chief 
seriba  or  depot  was  reached  without  any  attack  from  the 
Oinkas.  At  this  spot,  which  lies  between  7°  and  8°  of 
north  latitude,  about  midway  between  the  great  rivers  DJoor 
and  Tondy,  two  of  those  Western  Nile  affluenta  which  we 
have  mentioned,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  remained  for  eome  months. 
It  was  what  may  be  called  the  mother  settlement  of  nine 
smaller  depdts,  and  situated  on  the  borders  of  three  great 
tribes,  the  Dinka,  the  Dyoor,  and  the  Bongos,  it  waa  admirably 
suited  for  the  traffic  both  in  slaves  and  ivory,  and  an  excellent 
centre  for  Schweinfurth's  scientific  researches.  The  resident 
armed  force,  consiating  almost  entirely  of  natives  of  Dongola, 

*  It  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  Livingstone's  last  journals  that,  taking 
Ae  average  weight  of  a  pair  of  tusks  at  38  lbs.,  the  consumption  oE 
tToty  imported  into  Great  Britain  alone  would  require  the  destrnction 
of  44,000  elephants  peronnom. 
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waB  not  much  below  250  men,  and  under  their  protection  & 
number  of  Nubian  and  other  Blave  dealers  had  taken  up  their 
abode ;  it  was  a  spot  exactly  suited  for  them  too,  for  here  it 
was  that  they  completed  their  purchases  of  Blaves  in  order  to 
carry  them  on  to  Darfoor  and  Kordofan.  Whatever  might  be 
said  at  Cairo,  or  even  be  denied  by  the  authorities  at  Khar- 
toum, here  in  Ghattas'  chief  seriba,  it  was  useless  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  slaves  werei  even  befoi-e  ivory,  the 
great  staple  of  the  district.  At  least  half  of  the  1,000  souls 
which  the  ca^L^'an  found  within  the  strong  palisades  of  the 
seriba  were  slaves,  either  reserved  for  future  traflSc  or  divided 
among  the  soldiers  a»  part  of  their  pay ;  added  to  which  all  the 
hard  household  and  domestic  work  was  done  by  male  and  female 
slaves.  Before  we  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  we  miay  say 
that  Ghattas'  rule  in  the  Northern  Bongo  country  extends  over 
200  square  miles,  of  which  about  forty-five  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  camps  are  under  cultivation,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  being  about  12,000  men.  This  domain, 
which,  fls  Schweinfurth  remarks,  would  be  worth  millions  of 
pounds  in  Europe,  might  be  purchased  at  any  time  from  its 
owner  for  about  20,000  dollars,  which  he  mentions  as  a  proof  of 
how  little  actual  profit  is  made  by  expeditions  fitted  out  at  so 
much  cost.  Landed  in  a  disti-ict  so  promising  for  his  pursuits, 
Schweinfurth  did  not  fret  himself  at  the  condition  of  the  inhabit 
tanta.  Here  in  Europe,  and  throughout  hiabook,he,  of  course, 
is  quite  against  the  slave  trade,  and  ready  \o  point  out  its  bane- 
ful iufiuence ;  but  there  in  the  Western  Nile  region,  be  came  as  a 
botanist,  and  instead  of  protesting  against  a  necessary  condition 
of  existence,  calmly  followed  up  nis  favourite  study.  la  fact, 
just  where  he  then  was,  a  man  who  declared  that  be  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  slaves  or  slave  dealers  would  be  con- 
sidered oa  silly  as  a  man  who  insisted  in  London  on  breathing 
air  without  carbon  in  it  In  unfailing  good  health,  our  traveller 
occupied  himself  with  excursions  and  in  arranging  the  colleo- 
tions  thus  made.  Thus,  during  several  months,  he  traversed 
the  districts  between  the  Djoor  and  Tondv,  and  has  much  to 
tell  us  of  the  loveliness  of  liio  country  as  he  saw  it  first  alter 
the  early  rains.  In  the  course  of  these  excursions  he  became 
well  acquainted  with  the  Dinkas,  the  Dyoors,  and  the  Bongos, 
all  races  which,  compared  with  the  cannibal  tribes  beyond 
them,  may  be  considered  half  civilised  ;  all  are  subtle  workers 
in  iron,  having  fixed  abodes  and  great  herds ;  all  however  are 
destined,  in  our  author's  opinion,  to  extermination  before  the 
slave  trade,  which  seeks  in  them  its  chief  victims,  as  well  aa 
Tiefore  the  dangerous  protection  of  Egypt. 
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At  the  b^nuin?  of  September  1669,  the  naturaliet  was 
enabled  to  despatch  to  the  Meshera  the  treasnrce  which  he 
had  collected,  and  which  now  adorn  the  MuBeum  at  Berlin. 
Thns  forty  packages  were  eewn  up  in  bides  and  smeared  with 
%  kind  of  caoutcbouc  which  covered  them  with  a  Tamisb  im- 
penetrable either  to  rate  or  insects;  so  that  having  been 
twelve  months  on  the  way  they  reached  Rurope  in  perfect 
safety-  Having  exhausted  that  botanical  r^on,  Schwemfurth 
pined  for  further  diacoverieB,  and  having  sucKed  Ghattas' coun- 
try dry,  prepared  to  advance  farther  into  the  interior  towards 
the  south,  lit  this  plan  he  found  an  unexpected  and  a  moat 
welcome  ally  in  that  chivalrous  Nubian  Mohammed  Aboo  Sam- 
mat,  whose  boat  had  joined  them  on  the  White  Nile,  who  had 
since  kept  up  his  intimacy  with  the  'traveller  while  be  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  Ghattas,  sending  him  not  only 
akins  and  plants,  but  flocks  of  sheep,  and  whose  generosity  now 
reached  ite  climax  in  a  most  munificent  offer  to  convey  the 
traveller,  free  of  all  charge,  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  A  native  of  Dar  Kenooa,  in  his  way  he  was  a 
little  hero.  Sword  in  hand  he  bad  vanquished  various  districts 
large  enough  to  have  formed  small  states  in  Earope.  A  mer- 
chuit  full  of  enterprise,  he  avoided  no  danger  and  was  sparing 
ndther  of  trouble  nor  of  sacrifice.  '  Yet  all  the  while,'  adds 
Schweinfurth, '  he  had  the  keenest  sympathy  with  learning,  and 
'  would  travel  through  the  remotest  countries  at  the  bidding 
'  of  science  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  world.'  In  the  matter 
of  slaves,  however,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  as  an 
arrant  a  dealer  as  even  Aboo  Saood,  the  pet  aversion  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker.  Such  was  the  man  who  now  offered  his  pro- 
tection to  Schweinfurth,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Idrees,  Ghattaa'  chief  agent  at  the  seriba,  who  declared 
that  the  traveller  would  be  starved  to  death  in  those  wilder- 
nesses, and  that  then  the  firm  would  be  held  responsible  for 
his  death,  Schweinfurth  had  little  hesitation  in  throwing  in  his 
lot  with  the  Nubian  who  was  to  guide  bim  into  unknown  re- 
gions of  botanical  research,  especially  when  he  considered  that 
if  he  continued  his  travels  with  Ghattas  it  would  cost  him  some 
thousand  dollars,  while  with  Aboo  Sammat  he  would  travel 
free.  Having  made  up  his  mind,  Schweinfurth  joined  the 
caravan  of  his  new  friend  at  Kulongo,  near  the  Tondy,  with 
'his  six  Nubians,  three  slaves,  and  an  interpreter,  his  baggage 
being  cut  down  to  thirty-six  packi^es.  Then  on  November 
17, 1869,  the  whole  caravan,  250  in  number,  crossed  the 
Tondy,  then  tn  full  flood,  by  swimming  and  wading,  the 
b^gage  being  carried  over  on  a  great  raf^  of  straw,  the  stream 
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being  about  300  feef  wide.  They  were  now  bound  south-east 
for  Sabby,  tJie  chief  eeriba  of  Aboo  Sammat,  which  they 
reached  on  the  23rd  of  November,  at  the  latitude  of  6°  20' 
!Korth.  There  Schweinfurth  was  received  with  Oriental  hospi- 
tality and  respect,  bo  that  the  natives,  when  they  saw  Aboo 
Sammat  providing  the  stranger  with  a  palanquin  for  every 
brook,  and  even  with  cowa  that  he  might '  have  new  milk,'  said, 
'  This  white  man  is  a  lord  over  all  the  Turks,'  a  superiority 
which,  continued  into  the  Niam  Niam  and  Monbuttoo  tribes, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  his  journey.  While  the 
Nubian,  who,  besides  his  quarrels  with  the  natives,  had  an  old 
feud  with  one  Sbereefee,  a  rival  ivory  trader,  was  looking  after 
his  interests  in  that  district,  Schweinfurth  explored  the  country 
and  enriched  his  collections.  Now  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Mittoo  country,  and  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  after  meeting 
Aboo  Sammat  at  an  outlying  seriba,  on  January  7,  1870, 
be  prepared  for  his  journey  into  the  country  of  the  hostile  and 
cannibal  Kiam  Niam.  Before  starting,  however,  the  adven- 
turous Nubian  held  a  review  of  his  force  to  strike  awe  into  the 
natives  whom  he  had  laid  under  contribution ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  method  of  proceeding  and  style  of  speaking 
were  most  effective.  His  people,  numbering  500,  were  divided 
into  groups  according  to  their  tribes,  and  with  each  of  these, 
now  arrayed  ss  a  savage  with  lance  and  shield,  now  with  bow 
and  arrow,  the  indefatigable  Nubian  danced  from  morning  till 
night ;  now  taking  the  character  and  dress  of  a  Bongo,  now 
as  a  Mittoo,  now  as  a  Niam  Niam,  and  now  as  a  Monbuttoo. 
This  scene>  which  shows  that  dancing  is  as  common  to  the  tribes 
of  Central  Africa  as  it  is  in  Dahomey  and  Ashantee,  ivas  fol- 
lowed by  agathering  of  chiefs  to  whom  Aboo  Sammat  delivered 
ft  terrible  oration.  He  did  not  want  their  women  and  children, 
nor  their  corn,  but  he  must  insist  on  the  regular  transport  of 
provisions  to  his  expedition  and  on  a  proper  system  of  bearers. 
'  If  one  of  the  bearers  runs  away  or  throws  down  bis  load,  I  will 
'  tear  out  his  eyes ;  and  if  a  package  is  stolen,'  turning  to  the 
chief,  '  I  will  have  your  head,'  Here  he  brandished  a  huge 
Bcimitai',  like  Blue  Beard,  over  the  head  of  his  intended 
victim.  Proceeding,  he  warned  two  other  chiefs  that  a  rival 
trader's  people  had  lately  come  into  that  district,  and  carried 
off  two  ^epbauts,  but  that  tbifi  could  not  be  allowed,  or  if  it 
happened  again  Utey  should  pay  for  it  in  their  lives.  *  If  any  ' 
'  ivory  is  taken  by  any  one  of  you  to  a  strange  seriba,  I 
*  will  have  him  burnt  aJive.'  If  they  ran  away  into  caves  he 
would  smoke  them  with  cayenne  pepper — d  la  PilUsKr — tilt 
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they  cr&wled  out  and  begged  for  mercf .  This  and  much  more 
of  tiie  same  sort  convinced  Schweinfurth,  as  it  must  convince 
everyone,  that  ivory  dealing  in  Central  Africa  has  its  tough  aa 
well  as  its  smooth  side,  and  that  this  chivabrous  Nubian,  so 
gentle  and  so  scientific,  was,  when  his  blood  was  up,  ae  great  a 
cutthroat  as  any  pirate  that  ever  suled  under  the  black  flag. 

On  January  14th,  the  whole  caravan  returned  to  Sabby,  and 
in  a  fortnight  more,  which  Schweinfurth  spent  in  making 
up  his  diary  and  providing  for  the  traasmission  of  his  fresh 
treasures  to  Europe,  the  bulk  of  the  caravan  started  for  the 
Niam  Niam.  As  this  journey  would  have  been  impossible 
except  by  the  aid  of  the  Nubian,  Schweinfurth  is  quite  right 
to  say  that  all  the  museums  of  Europe  which  have  been  en- 
riched by  his  collections  owe  an  endless  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Aboo  Sammat.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions  ou  which  it 
was  prudent  for  the  ivory  dealers  to  combine,  and  so  the  cara- 
van was  swollen  by  a  number  of  Ghattaa'  people,  besides  which 
it  was  followed  by  a  whole  troop  of  women  and  female  slaves, 
with  a  crowd  of  negro  lads  who  followed  the  soldiers  to  cany 
their  equipments.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  marshal  more 
than  800  people  in  single  file,  and  thus  it  was  late  on  the  first 
day  when  they  reached  the  arid  steppes  of  a  wildemese  which 
they  were  to  cross.  With  little  incident  they  proceeded  south 
for  some  days  bound  for  the  territory  of  one  Nganye,  a  Niam 
Xiam  chief,  who,  though  the  tribe  was  generally  hostile,  was  a 
fiiend  of  the  Nubian.  At  his  settlement  they  arrived  after 
crossing  the  Ibba,  or  Upper  Tondy,  then  about  100  feetbroad^ 
and  Schweinfurth's  eyes  were  gladdened  with  the  first  sight  of 
the  cannibal  Niam  Niam ;  '  with  their  black  poodle  crops  of 
*  black  hair  and  the  eccentric  tufts  and  pigtails  on  their  heads, 
'  they  afforded  a  spectacle,'  he  says,  <  %hich  to  me  was  infi- 
'  nitely  novel  and  amusing.  Amongst  the  hundreds  of  Bongos 
'  and  MittooB  with  whom  the  Dinkas  were  associated  as  drovers, 
'  these  creatures  stood  out  like  beings  of  another  world.* 
Botanically,  the  chief  feature  of  that  region  was  the  '  popukky  * 
grass,  a  species  oi  panicum,  the  tallest  and  strongest  our  tna* 
veUer  had  ever  seen — fifteen  feet  high  and  with  a  haulm 
as  thick  as  »■  man's  finger,  it  affords  the  Niam  Niatn  an 
excdlent  material  for  their  huts,  and  is  the  haunt  of  thoee 
herds  of  elephants,  who  when  the  grass  is  set  on  fire  perish  by 
thousands — their  brown  and  blackened  tusks  atteadng  the 
cruel  war  of  extermination  which  is  waged  against  this  noble 
beast,  and  which  threatens  to  extinguish  the  race  as  com- 
[detely  aa  that  of  the  Dodo  or  the  Grreat  Awk. 
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After  an  interview  with  Nganye,  who,  with  all  his  people, 
was  most  curious  to  eee  the  white  man,  the  caravan  proceeded 
across  his  territoiy  t«  an  outljing  seriba  of  the  Nubians, 
called  Nabambaaso,  in  lat.  4°  50"  N.,  about  eighty-seven 
miles  due  south  of  Sabby,  To  reach  it  they  crossed  a  river 
called  the  Sway,  which,  according  to  Schweinfurth,  is  the  upper 
course  of  the  Djoor.  At  this  seriha  he  remained  from  the 
10th  to  the  26th  of  February,  1870,  After  again  enriching 
his  collections,  the  caravan  started,  and  this  tune  on  hostile 
ground,  for  was  not  Wando,  a  great  Niam  Niam  chief,  at  feud 
with  Aboo  Sammat?  Schweinfurth  had  now  been  long  enough 
among  the  Niam  Niam  to  form  some  opinion  of  their  character 
and  customs.  Though  confirmed  cannibals,  and  that  from  pure 
choice  and  no  lack  of  other  food,  he  is  bound  to  admit  that, 
with  this  drawback,  they  are  rather  a  pleasant  race  than  other- 
wise. The  men  hrave  and  honest,  ana  devoted  to  their  domes- 
tic duties ;  behaviour  which  is  repaid  by  their  women  by  a 
modesty  and  constancy  which  places  the  tribe  far  above  the 
usu^  standard  of  the  Monbuttoo  and  other  neighbouring  tribes. 
To  judge  from  the  representations  of  the  race  which  we  find 
in  these  volumes,  we  should  say  that  the  Niam  Niam  are  far 
handsomer  in  features  and  much  more  gentle  in  expression 
than  any  of  the  races  which  we  find  there  delineated.  Their 
aprons  and  girdles  of  skins,  with  the  tails  hanging  down  behind, 
have  probably  led  to  tlie  fable  of  an  African  tall-bearing  race. 
Of  all  the  Central  Airican  tribes,  except  perhaps  the  Monbuttoo, 
the  Niam  Niam  have  the  most  fantastic  lashions  of  dressing  their 
hair,  so  much  so  that  we  recommend  some  of  the  head-dresses 
and  hair-dressing  in  these  volumes  to  such  of  our  coiffeurt  who 
have  the  ambition  of  introducing  a  new  style  for  our  fine  ladies. 

But  however  interesting  these  Niam  Niam  may  be,  we 
must  hasten  on  with  Schweinfurth  till  we  land  him  close 
to  the  settlement  of  the  ferocious  Wando,  once  Aboo  Sam- 
mat's  friend  and  father-in-law,  but  now  his  bitterest  enemy, 
who  had  sworn,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  his 
brothers,  that  if  Mbahly  or  '  the  Little  One,'  which  was  the 
Nubian's  nickname  in  Central  Aftica,  fell  into  his  hands  this 
time  he  should  not  escape,  but  be  annihilated  with  all  his  crew, 
even  down  to  the  white  man  whom  he  was  bringing  with  him. 
As  tltis  was  not  a  pleasant  position  of  affairs,  our  readers 
will  be  relieved  to  learn  that  not  only  was  Wando'a  wrath 
assuaged  for  the  time  by  the  address  and  courage  of  the  Nubian, 
hut  that  this  ferocious  potentate  actually  condescended  to  pay 
the  traveller  a  visit  in  his  tent.  There,  with  a  composure  and 
self-pOBsessioD  which  no  Euru])efln  prince  could  have  surpassed. 
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the  coq>uleiit  savage  tlirew  hinieelf  into  the  traveller's  only  cane 
chair,  making  it  creak  with  his  bulk.  In  it,  with  the  merest 
apology  of  a  piece  of  skin  to  cover  him,  he  sat  in  all  but  ab- 
solute nakedness,  '  revealing  the  exuberance  of  fat  which 
<  clothed  his  every  limb.'  And  here  let  us  not  omit  to  record 
one  great  point  in  Wando's  favour.  Among  a  race  of  canni- 
bals, he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  practice.  What  induced 
him  to  ahandon  haman  food  is  not  known ;  perhaps  he  had 
had  a  surfeit,  perhaps  he  was  banting  in  his  African  fashion. 
Whatever  were  the  reasons,  there  was  the  fact. 

'  I  was  informed,'  Bays  Schweinrurtli, '  in  seTeral  quarters,  that  people 
from  the  neighbouring  diatricta  had  come  to  him  when  they  fouod 
tlieiaaelves  growiog  too  fat,  and  had  declared  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider their  lives  safe  on  account  of  the  man-eaters  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.  But  this  sentiment  of  the  chieftain  did  not  appear 
to  exercise  much  influence  on  the  majority  of  hifl  eubjects,  as  we  only 
loo  noon  became  aware  as  we  advanced  ferther  to  the  South.' 

Which  mention  of  fat  again  reminds  us  that  farther  on  io 
lus  book  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  gravely  discussing  the  question 
whether  a  white  man—strong  in  that  charmed  life  which 
most  African  tribes  suppose  him  to  possess — could  pass  alone 
safely  to  the  West  Coast  —  decides  it  in  the  affirmative, '  if  the 
'  traveller  were  not  too  fat ; '  for  fatness,  whether  in  black  or 
white,  makes  all  cannibal  tribes  lick  their  lips  and  rub  their 
abdomens,  like  that  well-known  New  Caledonian  chief  who 
being  asked  if  he  had  seen  a  corpulent  Australian  colonist, 
named  Boyd,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  his  coast,  said  nothing 
but  '  Massa  Boyd,  him  berry  fat  man,'  significantly  patting  at 
the  same  time  that  cavity  of  his  person  into  which  the  unbappy~ 
colonist  had  descended. 

This  visit  of  the  corpulent  and  bellicose  Wando  gave  Scbwein-> 
furth  an  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  want  of  hospi- 
tality with  which  he  had  neen  received.  His  dogs  he  declared' 
had  been  better  treated  by  the  Nubians  than  he  himself  by 
Wando,  though  Wando  called  himself  a  king.  When  Wanda 
remonstrated,  Schweinfurth  to  give  him  a  lesson  dashed  his  fist 
against  a  camp  table  till  all  the  plates  and  cups  rattled,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  traveller's  servants  took  the  unhappy 
Wando  to  task,  and  threatened  bim  with  speedy  and  certain 
vengeance  if  he  suffered  a  Frank  to  come  to  the  least  hann. 
They  charged  him  not  to  forget  that  it  was  a  Frank  he  was 
dealing  with,  '  who  could  make  the  earth  yawn  and  give  out 
'  flames  that  would  consume  bis  land.'  No  wonder  that  after 
this  warning  the  Niam  Niam  King  hastened  home  and  sent 
the   traveller  some  unsavoury  fiesbpots  containing  a  ragoat 
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made  out  of  the  '  entrails  of  &□  elephant  200  years  old.' 
The  relationB  between  Wando  and  the  Nubian  were  still  too 
critical  to  admit  of  an;  longer  stay  in  his  territory  than  was 
abeolntely  necessary ;  the  fire  sq  lately  quenched  might  break 
out  at  any  moment  and  was  merely  smouldering ;  they  hastened 
on  therefore,  thereby,  as  it  proved,  avoiding  a  collision,  beat 
on  proceeding  still  tarth^  south  into  Monbuttoo  land,  where 
the  Nubian  had  a  firm  fiiend  and  ally  in  the  king  of  the 
country. 

It  was  in  the  Niam  Niam  country  that  Schweinfurtb  at  first 
snspectedj  and  then  became  gradually  sure^  that  he  had  passed 
the  watershed  of  the  Nile  Bamn,  and  had  entered  into  a  r^on 
in  which  the  rivets  mn  south  to  the  Atlantic     All  the  way 
from  the  Gazelle  the  country  had  presented  a  monotony  of 
geological  conformation,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  soil  was 
composed  of  a  red  ochreous  ear^,  rich  in  hog  or  swamp  iron 
ore,  which  had  been   moulded  into   valleys   and  hills  by  the 
action  of  the  streams  which'  traversed  it  east  and  west,  at  last  to 
nnite  in  the  Nile.     Biit  here  in  the  hea.rt  of  the  Niam  NiaCn 
countary  he  ]iaB8ed  a  rough  and  rugged  upland  fbi^t  region,  on 
one  side  of  which  the  waters  ran  north  towards  the  Nile  Basin, 
while  on  the  other  they  ran  south,  and  a^ay  from  it     At  the 
same  time  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  new  region  underwent  a 
change.    The  chimpanzee,  unknown  in  the  Nde  Basin,  roamed 
iu  the  woods,  which  opened  out  into  large  galleries  of  Pandanus 
and  other  trees,  equally  wanting  on  the  other  side  of  the  watei^ 
shed.     It  was  on  March  I,  1870,  so  far  aa  we  can  gather,  ihat 
at  an  elevation  marked  by  his  trusty  aneroid  as  3,000  feet, 
Schweinfurtb  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called  the  Ldndukoo 
crossed,  the  first  of  Europeans   coming  from  the  north,  the 
watershed  of  the  Nile.    Tlie  word  *  gafleries,'  advisedly  used 
by  Schweinfurtb  after  the  term  applied  to  these  opeaiogs  in 
the  woods  by  the  Italian  Piaggia,  who  first  of  aU  set  foot  on 
Niam  Niam  soil,  is  singularly  impropriate  to  these  primeval 
forests.     There  on  slopes  of  earth  saturated  with  water  like  an 
overfull  sponge,  a  weidth  of  vegetation  springs  up,  which,  on 
«ither  side  of  old  furrows  formed  by  the  water-courses,  rises  in 
tall  trees  more  than  100  feet  high.     Thmr  gigantic  trunks  are 
covered  with  brilliant  creepers,  which  form  the  walls  of  these 
ffalloies  which  run  along  and  across  the  terraces  of  the  hills  at 
difiierent  levels,  as  though  cut  by  the  hand  6£  a  landsoH>e 
gardener.    The  reader  must  imagine  for  himself  how  a  botanist 
like  our  traveller  revelled  in  such  a  scene,  and  how  day  after 
day  he  discovered  freah  plants,  or  found  others  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  America  flourisbii^  in  Central  Africa. 
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At  every  halt  it  was  his  practice  to  quit  the  camp  and  wander 
through  tiie  forest,  biinghig  back  wiUi  him  quantitieB  of  plants ; 
bat  as  the  savage  Niam  ^Nlam,  who  was  His  interpreter,  in- 
formed the  nativeB,  it  was  not  science  but  hunger  which  drove 
this-  mysterious  white  man  into  the  woods,  where,  dismissing  , 
bia  attendants,  he  used  to  gatiier  and  devour  enormous  heaps 
of  leaves.  At  this  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe  would  shake 
their  heads  and  remark  that  it  must  he  true,  for  while  they 
were  starving  for  hunger,  '  Mbarikpa,'  or  the  '  Leaf-eater '  as 
they  nicknamed  him,  ibvariably  came  out  of  the  forest  with  an 
exlularated  expression  and  a  satiated  look.  Much  in  the  same 
way  David  Ebuglaa,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  magnificent 
Douglas  Pine;  and  who  was  gored  to  death  in  California  by  a 
wild  bull,  or  lost  in  a  wolf-trap,  was  known  among  the  N^orth 
Ameriban  Indians  as  <  The  Grass-man.'  Oili  another  occasion 
^en  the  Monbuttoo  saw  Schweinfurth's  anxiety  to  collect  skulls 
for  his  anatomical  museum  th^y  were  sure  that  he  was  a  sorcerer 
who  extracted  a  subtle  poison  from  those  bones ;  while  every- 
where throughout  his  journey  it  was  not  so  much  the  colour  of 
his  akin  ais  his  long  hair,  which  in  their  eye<t  gave  hhn  a  super- 
natural look,  that  mfffit  excited  the  surprise  of  the  natives. 

An  object  thus  at  once  of  respect,  admiration,  and  awe, 
Sdiw-einfurth  passed  with  the  adventorous  Nubian  out  of  the 
Niam  Nism  country  and  arrived  at  the  court  of  King  Munzs, 
m  MtnibuttOo  land,  a  potentate  who  was  anxiously  expecting 
the  coming  of  his  friend  and  ally,  for  were  not  his  storehouses 
filled  full  of  ivory,  the  booty  of  a  whole  year's  hunting,  to  be 
exchanged  for  the' red  copper  which  would  then  flow  into  the 
royal  treasury?  On  March  22, 1870,  Schweinfarth  had  audience 
of  the  king  at  his  palace,  situated  midway  between  the  third 
and  foniTO  degrees  of'  Korth  latitude,  some  miles  beyond 
thi  Welle,  a  mighty  stream  which  flows  towards  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  quite  bevohd  the  limits  of  the  Nile  Basin.  In  a  solemn 
Bait  of  Idack  with  heavy  Alpine  boots,  which  he  wore  so  con- 
fitsntly  tbat  the  uadvea  thought  he  used  tliem  to  conceal  his 
feet,  which  were  those  of  a  goat,  Schwdniurth  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  King  Mmiza.  His  rifles  and  r^olver  and  his  inevitable 
casE  tiaax  were  Isome  be&re  hbn  by  his  Niam  Niam  squires, 
while  his  Kobian  servants  oarried  the  presents  reserved  for 
hi«  HonbnttOD  majeBty.  The  hall  in  which  the  interview  took 
I^aee  was  a  hundred  feet  long,  forty  high,  and  fiAiy  broadj 
wJiiledie  bold  ardi  of  &e  vaulted  Toofvtas  supported  on  pillars 
formed  frcKa  thi  strsight  stems  of  trees ;  the  spara  and  raflers 
aad  sides  of  the  buildmg  beii^  composed'  entirely  of  the  lei^ 
tAaikdvS the  viae  ■peMBaphiavimfera,   Thefloor  iMs  tf  bdfd 
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red  clay  plaster,  as  firm  and  smootli  as  asphalt ;  here  in 
England  it  would  form  an  excellent  skating-rink,  but  there  in 
Central  Africa  it  was  a  noble  hall  of  audience  for  a  king. 
With  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  ihe  dub-dubbing  of  kettledrums. 
King  Munza  came,  the  monarch  whose  daily  food  was  human 
flesh.  He  was  about  forty,  of  fair  height,  slim  but  powerful 
build,  and  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  erect  in  figure. 
Though  by  no  means  ugly,  and  with  a  thoroughly  Caucasian 
nose,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  his  Negro  lips,  his  features 
were  by  no  means  prepoBsessing,  and  fats  expression  was  a 
combination  of  '  avarice,  violence,  and  cruelty.'  With  great 
self-control  this  cannibid  king,  who  was  attended  by  Aboo 
Sammat,  and  a  crowd  of  courtiers  and  wives,  at  first  took  do 
notice  of  Uie  white  man,  whom  he  was  so  anxious  to  see,  and 
when  he  did  condescend  to  recognise  his  existence,  and  asked 
him  questions  through  an  interpreter,  the  conversation  was 
most  commonplace  mi  languished  on  account  of  the  king'b 
taciturnity.  Even  the  presents,  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
black  cloth,  a  telescope,  a  silver  platter,  a  porcelain  vase,  a 
piece  of  carved  ivory,  a  book  with  gilt  edges,  a  double  mirror 
which  both  reduced  and  magnified  objects,  and,  though  last 
not  least  thirty  necklaces  of  Venetian  glass  beads,  though 
they  excited  the  applause  of  Munza's  fifty  wives,  and  though 
regarded  with  attention  by  the  king,  were  received  with  no 
approbation,  and  at  last  exhausted  by  hunger,  Schweinfurth 
retired  from  the  presence  of  this  ail  admirari  monarch  with 
the  conviction  that  no  sovereign  of  the  West  could  surpass  King 
Munza  in  the  gift  of  self-possession.  When  he  dej»irted  the 
king  asked  what  return  he  could  make  the  traveller,  who 
modestly  demanded  a  river-hog,  potamochterua,  and  a  chim- 
panzee, which  Munza  gave  bis  royal  word  that  he  should  have, 
and  as  royally  never  kept  it.  If  we  are  asked  in  what  the  riches 
of  this  king  consisted,  we  answer  at  once,  in  copper.  With 
that  his  treasury  was  filled,  and  with  copper  oniame&ts  the 
royal  person  was  so  covered  on  that  day  that  he  shone  all  over 
like  a  batterie  de  cuisine,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  strange 
sickle-shaped  scimitar  of  that  metal  as  though  it  were  a 
sceptre.  Iron  and  copper  are  the  only  metals  xnown  in  that 
country,  and  the  Monbuttoos  look  on  them  as  silver  and  gold 
are  regarded  by  us ;  the  only  remark  that  was  eli<nted  by  the 
presentation  of  the  silver  platter  being  that  it  was  white  iron. 
With  these  views  of  the  precious  metals,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived at  what  advantage  Aboo  Sammat  traded  with  this  wily 
king.  It  was  well  worth  his  while  to  barter  half  a  bar  of 
copper,  worth  four  or  five  dollars  at  most,  for  a  huge  elephant's 
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task,  which  on  an  average  realises  in  Europe  two  or  three 
dollars  a  pound,  and  on  these  terms  the  Nubian  continued  to 
deal  with  the  lung  till  his  store  of  ivorj  was  exhausted.  These 
business  dealings  were  relieved  by  royal  visits  from  King 
-  Munza  and  his  wives,  and  by  a  court  ball  in  honour  of  a 
great  victory  gained  by  Mummery,  the  king's  brother  and 
general,  over  the  Modvoo,  a  tribe  to  the  south.  There  is  not 
much  dancing,  as  is  well  knowD)  at  our  court  balls,  but  in 
Monbuttoo  land  only  one  person  danced,  and  that  was  the 
king  himself.  There  in  a  noble  hall  of  the  palace,  Schwein- 
iurm  BBw  him  dancing  before  his  eighty  wives  clothed  in 
nothing  but  paint  of  different  patterns,  and  his  courtiers  and 
great  officers  of  state.  As  the  king  danced  the  gongs  and 
kettledrums  accompanied  him  and  his  wives  clapped  their 
hands.  The  king  was  chastely  attired ;  on  his  hecid  he  wore 
the  skin  of  a  great  black  baboon,  and  atop  of  it  a  plume  of 
feathers  ;  on  hts  wrists  and  arms  he  had  the  tails  of  genets  and 
guinea-hogs,  and  around  hts  loins  he  bore  an  apron  of  the  tails 
of  other  animals,  while  countless  rings  rattled  upon  his  naked 
legs.  As  for  his  dancing,  it  was  furious ;  '  his  arms  dashed  in 
'  every  direction  but  still  keeping  time ;  while  his  legs  exhi- 
'  bited  the  contortions  of  an  acrobat's,  being  at  one  moment 
'  stretched  out  horizontally  to  the  ground,  and  at  the  next 
'  pointed  upwards  and  elevated  in  the  air.'  No  dancing 
dervish  ever  spun  round  bo  madly ;  and  so  the  royal  dancer 
went  on  for  hours  with  very  slight  pauses  of  rest.  How  long 
it  would  have  lasted  no  one  could  tell,  when  fortunately 
a  hurricane  of  wind,  and  torrents  of  rain,  and  thunder  and  light- 
ning came  on,  and  King  Munza,  vanquished  by  the  elements, 
abuodoned  the  halL 

All  this  occupied  three  weeks,  during  which  Schweinfurth 
was  indefatigable  in  his  researches,  not  only  into  Monbuttoo 
land  but  into  the  regions  beyond  it  farther  to  the  south.  On 
these  points,  as  well  as  into  the  polity  and  government  of  the 
Monbuttoo  dynasty,  which  is  practically  a  despotism  based  on  a 
monopoly  of  trade,  these  volumes  contain  most  reliable  infor- 
niatiott  which  makes  them  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
African  discovery  which  we  have  ever  read.  Geographically 
his  suspicion  that  the  Welle  had  its  outlet  into  the  Atlantic 
was  rendered  a  certainty  during  his  residence  in  that  district, 
and  ethnologically  he  ascertained  the  existence  a  few  days 
beyond  the  Monbuttoo  borders  of  a  race  of  pigmies  which  aaa 
haunted  history  since  the  day  of  Herodotus.  Not  only  did  he 
see  a  colony  of  this  race  settled  near  King  Munza's  palace,  as 
well  as  a  whole  regiment  of  them  in  his  service,  but  he  actually 
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exohaneed  a  dof;  whieh  KioRMunza  fancied  for  a  iMgmy  boy, 
nf^«d  Tikkitikki,  whom  he  brought  with  him  as  &r  as  Berber- 
on  ^e  Nile,  where  he  fell  a.victim  to  a  dysentery  engendered 
by  hig  insatiable  gluttony.  At  the  same  time  in  these  Akkas, 
as  they  call  themselveB,  our  traveller  sees  only  anotber  brancb 
of  the  tace  of  Busmen  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  whom  be 
rewds  as  the  primeval  A&ican  race  which  has  idJUappeared 
b^ore  the  inroads  tuid  extension  of  other  more  civilised  tribes. 
Very  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  as  the  traveller  in  Centcal 
Africa  proceeds  south  he  finds  the  people  lees  nomadio  and 
more  inclined  to  regular  rule,  and  therefore  to  ciTilisadon. 
King  Munza  and  his  chiefs  and  great  officers  of  state  and  hosts 
of  vires,  all  painted  in  different  patteinSi  cannibals  tbonif^ 
they  he,  form  a  polity  much  more  approatJung  a  regular 
government  than  the  Dinkas,  the  Mittoos,  the  Bongos,  and 
even  the  Niam  Kiam.  On  these  and  many  other  most 
interesting  pwuts  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  these  vobimes 
themselves ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  after  having  collected  great 
masses  of  jJantS)  and  a  whole  heap  of  human  ^ulls  and  bones, 
m^ny  of  them  just  fresh  from  the  Monbuttoo  cooking  pots,  our 
traveller  and  his  Nubian  friend  were  ready  to  push  on  farther 
south,  the  gallant  Nubian  declaring  that  he  would  guide 
Schweinfur^  to  the  world's  end.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  were  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  a  lion  in  the  {uth,  in  tlie 
person  of  King  Munza,  who  had  no  notion  of  allowii^;  Aboo 
Sammat  to  enter  into  commercial  relationswith  any  tribe  beyond 
his  own  territory.  Against  this  £zed  determination  all  their 
efforts  failed,  and  on  April  12,  1870,  the  traders  and  the 
traveller  left  the  royal  residence,  taking  the  little  TikkitBtki 
with  them,  who,  little  savage  that  he  was,  howled  owfiiUy*  not, . 
as  Schweinfurth  thought,  at  parting  with  his  family,  but 
because  he  was  quite  sure  they  were  only  taking  him  srith 
them  to  kill  and  eat  him  by  the  way.  As  soon  as  he  was  .re- 
aa^qred  on  this  point,  and  found  that  he  was  fed  on  the  best  d( 
everything,  he  became  quite  resigned,  and  went  im  over-oaliDg 
himself  till  he  died.  ' 

On  their  return  to  the  .nortb,  the  travellers  found  it  sotMK. 
eaBy,,t9  get  out  of  the  Monbuttoo  country  as  into  it.  As  so<m  as 
tbiey  reached  W,apdo'B  country  they- found  bim  as  implacaUa  as 
evEX^  and  &>t  some  tiuie  they  had  to  Sgbt  tbeir  way  through, 
a, hastily  country,  Aboo  Sammat  himself  receiving  adangerouB.: 
woiipd,  in  spite  of  which  he  continued  to  show.the  most  doter- 
mined  bcavaiy.  When  they,  hsd  defeated  Wando,-ScbwciB.~. 
furth  was  left  at  tfaeacriba  on  Nabambasso  for  some  <weeka -. 
while  the  Nubian  was  at^Q^tiQg  further  differences' with.  the. 
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natives 'Sword  in  hand;  and  then  the  starvation  which  Gbatta's 
people  had  predicted  nearly  overtook  him.  Visions  of  pale 
ale  and  beefsteaks  rose  before  big  disordered  vision,  as  tbej  bad 
done  to  Baker's,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  nnctuoas  insects 
in  a  ^eat  ant-hill  which  they  devoured  fried,  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  At  lengtb 
tbe  rains  fell  and  the  roots  grew/  and  the  Nubian  returned 
victorionB  |rom  his  campugn.  Then  they  made  another  start 
north  and,  paesingthroDgh  Nganye's  friendly  country, though 
again  sufFeiing  from  hunger,  ^ey  crossed  the  Tondy  on  a  rude 
iospension  bridge,  and  Schweinfiirth  at  last  arrived  at  the 
seriba  of  Kulongo  on  the  borders  of  Grhatta's  country,  whence 
he  had  started  with  Aboo  Sammat  eight  months  before.  This 
was  in  July  1870,  and  there,  after  completing  his  journals  and 
arnnging  his  collections,  our  traveller  was  ou  the  eve  of 
beginning  another  journey  into  the  Niam  Niam  country — 
vhere  we  may  observe  that  he  would  most  certainly  have 
perished,  and  as  probably  been  eaten,  since  the  whole  expedi- 
tion was  cut  off— when  a  terrible  calamity  overtook  him,  and 
rendered  him  powerless  to  penetrate  farther  into  Central 
Africa.  From  Kulongo  Schweiufurth  bad  moved  to-Crhatta's 
head  seriba,  where  he  had  spent  so  much  time  the  year 
before,  and  here,  on  December  1,  1870,  a  conflagration  broke 
out  which  oonsumed  the  whole  cunp. 

'  I  Lad  saved  little  beyond  my  life,'  ' 
clotbea,  my  guns,  and  the  best  part  of  my  ii 
lea  and  without  quinine.  .  .  .  Ali  my  preparationB  tor  my  pro- 
jectMl  expedition ;  aJl  the  produce  of  my '  recent  journey ;  all  tha 
entomological  collections  th«t  I  had  made ;  aU  my  ezampleB  of  native 
iodiutry ;  all  my  regiaters  of  meteorological  events,  in  which  I  had 
inscribed  aome  7,000  barometrical  observatiooB ;  all  my  joumals  with 
»l!i 
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meats  of  the  natives,  and  all  my  vocabularies ;  everything  was  gone  in 

a  lingle  hour,  the  plunder  of  the  flames.' 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  a  great  part  of  his  anatomical 
and  botanical  collections  had  been  ureadydespatched  to  £urope, 
tnd  that  science  has  been  thus  immeasurably  enriched  by  the 
discoTeriea  of  this  accomplished  naturalist ;  but  it.  is  oo  less 
heartrending  to  imagine  the  position  of  such  a  man,  so  fiill  of 
energy  and  devotion  to  sci«ice,  standing  alone,  as  it  were,  in 
Central  Africa,  without  shoes  or  clothes,  or  arms,  or  ainmuni- 
tion,  or  instruments,  or  even  pimer  to  preserve  his  specimens'; 
iritbout  a  watch  lo  reckon  the  tune,  w  a  barometer  to  roister 
the  weather.  Many  a  man  would  have  sunk  under  such  a! 
calamity  i'btitSohweiQfurth  was  equal  to  the  occasion.     Amid 
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the  ruins  of  his  hut  he  discovered  ink  and  the  materials  for 
writing  and  drawing.  He  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
footsteps  of  a  man  are  a  much  more  accurate  standard  of  mea- 
surement than  those  of  a  beast,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
travels  he  carefully  counted  his  steps,  and  ascertained  with  a 
patience  which  none  but  a  German  would  have  exhibited,  that 
in  the  six  months  during  which  he  remained  in  Africa,  before  he 
re-embarked  at  the  pestilential  Meshera,be  had  made  amilUon 
and  a  quarter  of  steps.  On  his  travels  during  that  period  we 
will  not  dwell.  They  afforded  him  abundant  proof  of  the  fact 
that  in  those  regions  the  institution  of  slavery  was  indigenous, 
and  not  to  be  extirpated  by  any  one  expedition  of  a  reluctant 
government,  or  by  stopping  up  one  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the 
traders  who  find  it  so  profitable.  Wc  shall  return,  farther  on, 
to  the  consideration  of  this  question.  As  a  traveller  devoted 
to  science,  Schweinfurth  took  things  as  he  found  them,  and 
made  the  beet  and  the  most  of  them.  He  is  loud  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  slavery,  yet  he  had  slaves  as  his  servants,  and  his  own 
people  were  stopped  and  nearly  confiscated  by  the  governor 
of  Khartoum  on  their  return,  for  having  been  concerned,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  traffic ;  for,  unknown  to  their 
master,  they  had  a  little  venture  of  their  own  in  human  flesh. 
And  for  that  matter,  what  were  the  two  Niam  Niam  whom 
Schweinfurth  brought  back  with  him,  and  little  Tikkitikki  him- 
self, whom  he  exchanged  for  a  dog,  but  the  slaves  of  the  traveller 
himself?.  Again,  as  to  the  cannibalism  which  he  found  ram- 
pant among  the  Niam  Niam  and  farther  south,  though  Schwein- 
furth abhorred  it  and  rarely  ventured  to  eat  anything  unctuous, 
except  ants,  lest  the  grease  should  be  human  fat,  he  accepted 
it  as  another  institution,  and  readily  availed  himself  of  the 
flesbputs  of  the  Niam  Niam  and  Monbuttoos  to  enrich  his 
anatomical  collections,  taking  credit  to  himself  for  rescuinjg  these 
poor  remains  of  humanity  from  an  ignoble  oblivion  in  Central 
Africa,  to  attain  a  kind  of  immortiUity  when  numbered  and 
catalogued  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  Wc  have  perused  his 
book  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  part  from  him  with  regret. 
On  June  26,  1871,  he  embarked  at  the  Mesbera,  when  we  are 
sorry  to  say  he  heard  that  poor  old  Shol,  the  Lady  Bounti- 
ful of  tJie  awampa,  had  been  barbarously  murdered  in  his  ab- 
sence by  some  Nubian  marauders.  After  a  prosperous  voyage 
down  the  Gazelle  and  through  the  grass  barrier,  he  reached 
Khartoum  on  July  21st.  On  August  9ui  he  departed  for  Berber 
and  Suakin,  and  on  September  30th  landed  nt  Suez.  By  Novem- 
ber .Ird  he  reached  Messina,  and  was  thus  once  more  on  the  soil 
of  Europe,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  four  months. 
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As  ne  write,  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Schwcinfurth  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Khedive  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Cairo. 

Of  very  different  character  is  the  other  work  to  which  we 
now  direct  the  reader's  attention.  Our  German  naturalist  for 
the  sake  of  science  shut  hia  eyes  to  many  iniquities  and  abomi- 
nations, and  even  made  use  of  them  to  further  his  researches ; 
but  Sir  Samuel  Baker'a  volumes  breathe  but  one  spirit  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  that  is  the  extermination  of  the  slave 
tiade  on  the  Upper  Nile.  On  his  former  journeys,  as  described 
in  '  The  Albert  Nyanza,'  and  '  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abya- 
'  Binia,'  the  prevalence  of  tbe  trafBc  had  so  shocked  his  sense 
of  humanity,  and  so  convinced  faim  that  nothing  could  be  done 
for  the  material  or  moral  improvement  of  Central  Africa  till 
the  slave  trade  was  extinguished,  that  he  joyfully  accepted  the 
command  of  an  expedition  organised  by  the  Khedive  in  council, 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  firman, '  of 
'  suppressing  the  slave  trade  and  introducing  a  system  of  regu- 
'  hr  commerce,'  which  could  only  be  done,  as  another  article  of 
the  firman  expresses  it,  by  '  subduing  to  the  Khedive's  authority 
'the  countries  situated  to  the  south  of  Grondokoro.'  The 
supreme  command  of  this  expedition  was  accordingly  confided 
to  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker  for  four  years,  conunencing  from 
the  1st  of  April,  1869  ;  to  whom  was  also  given  in  as  many 
words '  the  most  absolute  and  supreme  power — even  that  of 
'  death — over  all  those  who  may  compose  the  expedition.'  Of 
this  expedition  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  so  far  as  its 
C(»QBiander  was  concerned,  nothing  was  left  undone  to  ensure 
its  success.  Three  steamers,  and  two  steel  lifeboats  by  the 
best  English  makers,  were  ordered  to  be  so  constructed  that 
they  could  be  carried  across  the  Nubian  Desert  on  camels 
m  plates  and  sections.  These  being  completed,  the  commander, 
BOW  raised  to  the  rank  of  Pacha,  started  with  an  English  staff, 
of  whom  Lieut.  Julian  Baker,  his  nephew,  was  the  chief,  and 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  inseparable  companion  of  his 
travels,  he  reached  Khartoum  by  way  of  Suakin  early  in 
January  1870.  During  this  time  the  whole  expedition  which 
when  it  reached  Khartoum,  should  have  consisted  of  nine 
steamers  and  fifty-five  sailing  vessels  containing  more  than  1,600 
men,  should  hare  been  already  on  its  way ;  but  on  reaching 
that  emporium  of  the  Upper  Nile  Baker  soon  found  that  his 
undertaking  was  very  unpopular,  that  everyone  was  against  it, 
and  that  every  good  Mohammedan  in  the  place  was  convinced 
that  it  would  be  quite  right  to  coalesce  against  an  expedition 
commanded  by  a  Christian  avowedly  to  annihilate  the  slave 
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trade  upon  which  Khartouna  existed.  In  fact,  as  Baker  ex- 
presses it, '  the  Khedive  in  the  North  issued  orders  which  were 
'  neutralised  in  the  South  by  his  own  authorities.'  At  last, 
after  infinite  trouble,  the  whole  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
steel  steamera  frcnn  England,  which,  under  tiie  care  of  Mr. 
Higginbotham,  Uie  chief  engineer,  had  then  only  reached  Berber 
on  tne  Nile,  started  on  February  8,  1870,  by  which  time  eight 
months  of  the  first  of  the  four  years  during  'which  Baker  was 
to  command  had  already  expired.  All  went  pretty  well  in 
their  journey  up  -the  White  Nile,  till  they  reached  tbe  SeH 
or  grass  barrier,  which  we  have  already  described  as  blocking 
np  the  entrance  to  the  Gazelle  river  in  Schweinfurth's  journey. 
Baker's  expedition  found  the  obstacles  on  the  Giraffe  (flannel 
of  the  White  Nile  still  worse  than  those  on  the  western 
branch,  and  even  the  steamera  were  unable  to  force  their 
way  through  the  water  vegetation.  After  many  efforts  to 
break  through  tiie  barrier,  on  April  3rd  Baker  reluctantly  gave 
the  order  to  return,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  month  reached  a 
point  near  Fashoda  on  the  White  Nile  in  the  Shillook  country' 
which  we  have  already  described  in  our  account  of  SiAweln- 
furth's  discoveries.  There  at  a  spot  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tewfikeeyah,  he  built  a  camp,  in  which  he  remained 
till  December  11,  1870,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Mudir 
or  Governor  of  Fashoda,  whose  connivabce  at  the  slave  trade 
was  soon  detected  by  Baker,  who  confiscated  the  staves  and 
thwarted  him  and  the  slave  traders  witli  whom  he  was  in  le^ue 
in  various  ways ;  but  all  this  time,  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  llie 
expedition  were  concerned,  was  wasted  by  tiie  lateness  of  the 
start  the  year  before,  a  year  and  nine  months  of  the  four  yeara 
having  now  expired.  At  this  camp  on  August  9, 1870,  Baker 
received,  by  way  of  the  Gazelle  river,  a  letter  from  Schwein- 
furth  who,  quite  unknown  to  him,  had  '  the  extreme  courtesy 
'  and  generosity  to  entrust '  him  '  with  all  the  details  of  his 
'  geographical  observationB  collected  in  hie  journey  in  the 
"Western  NileBasin.'  The  delay  and  obstacles  both  material 
and  moral  which  he  had  encountered  thus  far  rendered  it  abso- 
lutdy  necessary  for  Baker  to  return  to  Khartoum,  where  he 
accordin^y  arrived  on  September  21,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Governor  and  population,  who  fondly  believed  that  'tiie 
expedition  aimed  against  the  great  staple  of  the  |)lace  most 
nAw  be  abandoned.  But  Baker  had  only  returned  ttv  he  thi' 
better  able  to  poimce  oa  hie  enemies,  the  ivory  and  %\h,V«  tradeib' 
of  the  Soudan.  The  sn[»'eme  command  entrusted  to  him  by  the' 
Khedive  was  practically  much  limited  aoadl  of  Gondofcorb  by* 
B  oontHMSt  entered  into  by  the  Gcrvemor-GeDeral  of  Khar-' 
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toam  and  the  House  of  Agad,  vhich  gave  that  trader  the 
monopoljrof  the  ivory  trade  in  the  r^ona  north  of  Gondokoro 
till  April  1872.  So  long  as  the  slave  tradere  were  nutsters  of 
the  position  north  of  that  pmnt,  it  was  useless  in  Baker  to  pro- 
ceed with  bis  conqnests  to  the  south,  for  the  slave  traders  and 
dkeir  allies  and  aimed  force  would  be  between  him  and  his 
base  of  opetationa.  Though  Baker  was  bound  to  admit  the 
validity  of  this  cxmtract  up  to  the  time  mentioned,  it  was 
settled  at  the  divan  of  the  Govemor-(leneral  that  after  that 
date  he  should  '  assume  the  monopoly  of  the  ivory  trade  in 
'  the  name  of  the  Khedive  throughout  those  regions  north  of 
'  Gondokoro  in  which  Agad  was  now  virtually  independent ; ' 
and  this  tolemn  agreement  was  signed  not  only  by  Agad  Um- 
Belf  bat  also  by  his  son-in-law  and  agent,  and  ailerwards  on 
the  death  of  Agad  his  successor,  one  Aboo  Saood,  a  man  who 
ever  afterwards  was  Baker's  bite  noire,  and  to  whom  as  the 
representative  of  the  slave  traders  he  ascribes  all  the  trouble, 
peril,  and  disasters  to  which  the  expedition  was  exposed.  But 
there  before  the  GoTemor-General  nothing  could  have  been 
nwre  submissive  than  Aboo  Saood'a  behaviour,  and  he  vowed 
fidelity  to  Baker  and  the  Khedive,  and  offered  matenal  assist- 
ance in  terms  so  extravagant  as  to  awaken  suspicion, 

Setuming  from  Khartoum  Baker  started  with  his  expedi- 
tioii  early  in  December,  and  having  cut  and  forced  his  way 
throo^h  the  Sett,  which  was  nearly  as  dense  as  it  had  been 
eariy  in  the  year,  but  atill  not  quite  impenetrable,  he  at  last ; 
arrived  at  his  head-quarters  at  Gondokoro,  in  4°  54"  N.  lat., 
OD  April  15,  1871,  when  more  than  two  years  of  the  period  of 
his  command  had  expired.  This  place,  ahout  1 ,400  miles  by 
the  river  from  Khartoum,  was  well  known  to  Baker  from  his 
former  journeys.  It  had  then  been  the  seat  of  an  Austrian 
miwionary  station,  who  bad  planted  lemons  and  other  fruit 
trees,  which  were  still  flourishing ;  but  the  missionaries  them- 
selves  had  died,  and  the  natives  had  destroyed  their  house. 
SoonaAer  big  arrival  he  renamed  it  Ismailia,  in  honour  of  tlie 
Khedive,  and  fondly  hoped  that  the  old  name  would  vanish 
before  t^  new.  The  natives  in  those  parts  were  Baris,  a  tribe  • 
^bkk  oeci^ies  a  district  about  ninety  miles  long  and  seventy 
hnad,  and  was  now  governed  by  a  Shaik  oued  Allorron. - 
It'  did  not  take  Baker,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  African 
cWaoter,  long  to  discover  that  iheBaris  and  their  ohief.w<we- 
decidedly  hoatile  to  the:  expediimn ;  and  this  attitudshe  as-' 
nibefl  to  the  machinations  of  Aboo  Soeod,  who  aaw  in'  tbe 
extiadion  of  the  Agad  contract  the  year  after  the  ruin  of  tlie 
bMin  of  wbkh  be  was  the  rcpr88entativ&     Againat  this  trader  ■ 
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Baker  does  not  scruple  to  lay  the  charge  of  a  determination  to 
make  the  Khedive's  expedition  a  failure,  even  if  it  resulted  in 
the  extermination  of  the  commander  and  his  troopa.  It  was 
in  vain,  therefore,  that  Baker  cleared  ground,  and  sowed  seeds, 
and  laid  out  gardens;  he  and  his  men  were  in  danger  of 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  for  the  Bans  ^rould  neither 
bring  corn  nor  cattle  into  the  camp.  It  added  much  to  his 
trouble  that  several  of  his  subordiDates,  and  a  great  many 
of  hia  troops,  were  in  their  hearts  averse  from  the  aervice 
on  which  they  were  engaged;  so  that  besides  his  outward 
enemies.  Baker  had  to  be  ever  on  his  guard  against  a  secret 
foe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fact,  or  of  the  hos- 
tility of  Aboo  Saood,  and  it  is  clear  that  Baker  would  never 
have  surmounted  the  difiiculties  of  his  position  had  it  not  been 
for  the  heroism  of  his  wife,  the  devotion  of  his  nephew  and  liie 
rest  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  his 
picked  corps  of  forty-six  men,  armed  with  Snider  nfles  and 
commanded  by  one  of  Baker's  aides-de-camp,  Lieut.-Golonel 
Abd-el-£ader,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Mexico  in  the 
army  of  Bazaine.  Called  at  first  the  '  Forty  Thieves  '  from 
their  lieht-fingered  propensities,  this  bodyguard  became,  under 
the  strict  discipline  which  Baker  enforced,  as  remarkable  for 
honesty  and  morality  as  they  were  for  courage,  and  with  them 
and  them  alone  their  commander  fought  hia  way  through 
thousands  of  savages,  and  ultimately  returned  victorious  over 
all  his  foes.  The  campaign  on  which  Baker  now  entered  divides 
itself  into  two  parts.  The  first,  in  which  he  -routed  the  Bans 
in  the  districts  round  Gondokoro,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Aboo  Saood,  who  worked  like  a  mole  underground, 
finally  reduced  them  to  submission.  In  the  course  ^  these 
operations  he  carried  off  the  com  and  cattle  of  the  natives,  de- 
posed their  hostile  Sheik  AUorron  and  set  up  another  in  his 
stead,  and  sustained  a  series  of  attacks  and  surjirises  by  ni^t 
which  were  all  foiled  by  his  own  energy  and  the  bravery  of  his 
bodyguard.  It  was  not  till  the  mon^  of  December  of  1871 
that  this  fiist  portion  of  his  campaign  came  to  an  end.  The 
authority  of  the  Khedive  had  been  established  in  the  basin  of  the 
White  Nile  north  of  Gondokoro  ;  numbers  of  slaves  had  been 
detected,  confiscated,  and  set  free,  in  the  seribas  of  tlie  ivory 
traders ;  and,  in  a  word,  Baker  thought  himself  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  in  those  r^ons 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accomplished.  But  besides  tfaeae 
philanthropic  results,  the  firman  contained  clauses  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Khedive's  dominions  to  the  south;  and  periiaps, 
if  it  had  been  put  plainly  to  that  potentate  and  his  divan>  it 
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would  have  been  found  that  this  was  their  main  object  in 
organising  the  expedition,  and  that  the  extinction  of  the  traffic 
which  Baker  had  so  much  at  heart  was  not  so  very  dear  to 
them  after  all.  At  any  rate,  there  the  acquisition  of  territory 
stood  in  Baker's  bond,  and,  with  his  adventurous  nature,  he 
set  himself  to  the  task  as  soon  as  his  work  round  Gondokoro 
waa  done. 

By  this  time  the  expedition  had  been  upwards  of  twelve 
months  without  communication  with  Khartoum,  and,  indeed, 
Baker's  most  constant  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Egyptian 
Government  was  that  they  neither  answered  his  letters  nor 
sent  him  supplies.  The  soldiers  were  in  rags  and  without 
pay,  and  on  December  141^  would  come  the  great  Mohammedan 
oouday,  called  the  Ume-el-ete,  when  everyone  was  expected  to 
be  smart.  On  the  13  th,  with  a  happy  generosity,  Baker,  out  of 
his  own  magazines,  was  able  to  serve  out  new  clothing  to  the 
officers  and212  men,  whom  he  intended  to  carry  with  him  to  the 
south  of  Gondokoro  into  the  country  of  that  Kamrasi  whom  he 
had  known  on  his  previous  expeditions.  At  the  same  time  the 
wives  of  the  men  were  attired  in  gaudy  clothing,  and  thus  the 
festival  passed  off  with  general  good  humour.  All  his  pre- 
parations for  his  onward  march  having  been  completed,  Btuer, 
on  January  22,  1872,  started  with  212  men  up  the  White 
Nile  to  annex  Central  Africa  to  Egypt,  leaving  behind  him 
at  Gondokoro  340  men,  together  ivith  his  English  engineers, 
who  were  to  put  together  the  steamers  which  had  been 
brought  thus  far  in  pieces  during  his  absence.  Thus  his  force 
of  1,600  men  had  been  reduced  to  552  all  told.  On  January 
27th,  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  cataracts  of  the  White 
Nile  in  north  latitude  4°  38",  where  they  \eh  their  vessels,  and 
were  met  by  one  Bedden,  a  Bari  chief  and  old  friend  of  Baker's, 
wbo  it  was  hoped  would  provide  them  with  bearers  for  the 
Eizty  nules  between  that  point  and  LoborS.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  Baker  this  old  fnend,  when  asked  for  at  least  2,000 
bewCTs,  ungratefully  refused  to  supply  them.  Neither  he  nor 
his  people  had  ever  worked  as  bearers  '  for  the  Turks,'  and  they 
would  not  be^  now.  If  any  readers  should  think  that  2,000 
bearers  were  rather  more  than  were  needed  to  carry  Hie  effects 
and  baggage  of  212  men,  let  them  know  that  there  was  a  steamer 
in  parte  and  artillery,  and  we  know  not  what  besides,  to  carry, 
sll  of  which  had  to  be  left  behind  owing  to  this  laziness  of  the 
Ban  chief  and  his  people.  Thus  foiled.  Baker  a^in  divided 
his  expedition,  leaving  120  men  under  Major  Abdallah  in  a 
camp  by  the  river,  sending  the  English  engineers  back  to 
Gondokoro,  and  presung  on  himself  to  Lobor^  with  about  100 
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men,  who  were  to  drag  the  baggage  and  Bnpplies  in  carta  for 
sixty  miles.  With  tms  slender  furce  and  lifht  equipmenta, 
Baker  started,  on  February  8th,  undo:  the  guidance  of  an  old 
rainmaker  named  Lohko.  Four  horses,  on  one  of  vdiich  Xiady 
Baker  rode,  ten  donkeys,  and  a  vrhole  herd  of  cattle  accompanied 
the  expedition-,  and  on  the  12th  it  reached-  Lobor€  inAout 
having  fired  a  shot,  where  on  the  24th  they  were  joined  by 
Major  Abdallah  and  the  men  under  hia  commaiid,  whoin  the 
meantime  had  been  attacked  by  the  Baris  in  their  camp,  and 
hiid  lost  then*  fieldpiece.  From  Lobor4  Baker  pushed  on  fer 
Afuddo  on  the  White  Nile  abore  the  cataracts,  and  thence 
for  Fatiko,  a  spot  165  miles  south  of  Oondokoro.  At  thia 
-pi^nt'  in  the  Sholi  country,  in  north  latitude  3"  ^1',  Baker 
tbtmd  his  ubiquitous  foe  Aboo  Saood,  who  had  pushed  on  here 
from  Gondokore  to  protect  bis  interests  in  these  parts,  where 
he  had  a  seriba  and  did  a  good  business  in  slares  and  ivory. 
This  was  in  March  1672,  and,  as  the  contract  with  A  gad  had 
not  yet  quite  expired.  Baker  gave  Aboo  Saood  leave  to  remain 
onaufferanoe  in  the  district,  from  which  he  was  to  be  allowed' to 
remove  his  ivory,  amounting  to  more  than  3,000  tuAs,  on  con- 
dition that  he  'was  to  abandon  his  ttlave  trading  and  ivory 
expeditions  to  the  south  and  east,  in  which  he  had  been  up  to 
that  time  aotiveiy  engaged.  At  the  same  time  Baker  deter, 
mined  to  bnild  a  fort  and  to  leave  a  garrison  at  Fatiko, 
v^ile  he  pushed  on  with  100  men  towards  the  Equator.  On 
March  18,  1872,  he  started  for  tlie  Unyoro  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  though  it  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  lofty  range  of  clifls,  and  when  tJtere  he  would  be  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  old  acquaintance  Kamraat,  whose  rapacious  cove- 
tousness  was  well  known  to  him  on  his  former  journeys.  Bnt 
that  potentate  had  been  dead  two  yearsy  and  his  son  Kabba 
Rega  reigned  in  his  stead,  who  had  rrsen.  to  power  by  the 
wholesale  murder  of  hia  brothers  and  relations,  Bionga,  an 
uncle,  having  ^one  escaped  bis  attempts  to  take  his  lif&  As 
he  ma)*died  through  these  regions  along  the  banks  of  <  the  Vic- 
toria Nile,  Baker  was  amazed  to  find  them,  onoe  so  fertile  and 
populous,  desolated  by  the  incursions  of  the  Khartoum  traders, 
who  kidnap  tiie  women-  and  children  for  slaves,  kill  the  men, 
and  plunder  and  destroy  whatever  they  con  lay  hands  on. 

To  make  a  long  storr  short,  on  April  25,  1672,  he  reached 
Mastndi,  liie  c^tal  of  Kabln  Reea,  a  la^e  town,  in  lati- 
tude 1°  45'  N.,  332  miles  from  Qondokoro  and  about  50 
miles  east  of  the  cliffs  which  bound  the  Albert  Nyanm.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  Baker's  acoount  of  Kabba  B«gft  tbo 
yoBug  king  is  extremely  unprepowesim^;  fiw  he'  deMnbet 
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bim  as  an  awkward  undignified  lout  of  twenty,  who  thought 
himself  a  great  monarch,  and  was  cruel,  cowm^ly,  and  treiir 
cherouB  to  the  laat  d^;ree.  In  the  capital  of  this  monarch 
Baker  remained  till  Jun^  14th.  During  that  period  he  had,  as 
be  conceived,  such  eufiicieat  proof  of  Aboo  Saood's  treachery, 
that  he  sent  orders  to  Major  Abdallah  at  Fatiko  to  arrest 
faim.  But  quite  apart  from  Aboo  Saood,  Kabba  Hega  gave 
Baker  quite  enough  to  do.  Though  at  first  professedly  friendly, 
the  relations  between  tiiem  grew  woree  and  worse,  and  after 
having  tried  to  poison  the  whole  force  by  a  presant  of  drugged 
beer,  the  treacherons  king  gathered  his  warriors  around  nira, 
drove  off  his  cattle,  and.  attacked  a  fort  which  Baker  had  for- 
tunately  built  to  protect  hia  force.  Then  -ensued  a  series  of 
hostile  operations,in  which' was  fought  the  battle  ofMaeiodi, 
to  the  sore  Iqis  q£  the  natives  and  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
town  by  fire,  .though  Baker  lost  several  valaable  lives.  Then 
the  natives  set  fire  to  the  quarters  of  Baker's  force  while  they 
retired  to  their  fort,  and  on  the  whole  matters  assumed  such  an 
angry  oomplezion,  that  on  June  13th  Baker  resolved  to  leave 
Masindi  and  fight  his  way  back  to  Fatiko.  Up  to  this  time  his 
heroic  wife  had  exhibited  the  greatest  bravery  and  devotion, 
and  her  name  must  ever  be  remembered  amongst  those  women 
who  have  shown  that  they  can  be  as  brave  as  mns  and  yet  as 
gentle  as  doves.  On  the  march  back  through  woods  and 
marshes  lined  on  either  side  by  unseen  foes,  she  still  mainr- 
taiaed  a  cheerfulness  and  resolution  which  sustained  the  spi- 
rits of  all  around  her.  That  Baker  was  thus  enabled  to  extri- 
cate himself  and  his  men  on  this  weary  march  is  the  beat  proof 
that  can  be  afforded  of  his  military  talent  and  of  the  discipline 
by  which  he  had  converted  hia  Forty  Thieves  into  one  <£  the 
bravest  bodyguards  that  ever  rallied  round  an  adored  cbieU 
On  June  24tn,  alier  ten  days'  incessant  fighting,  they  reached 
Foweera  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  where  Rionga  met  them  with 
Buppliea.  Him  Baker  appointed  Kii%  of  Unyoro,  in  the 
name  of  the  Khedive,  in  the  room  of  the  faithless  Kabba  Bega. 
Continuing  his  march,  BakeE  reached  the  fort  at  Fatiko  on 
Attgusit  2nd,  where  he  found  that  the  slave  traders,  at  the  insti- 

n"  in  of  Aboo  Saood,had  spread  the  report  that  he.  Baker,  was 
,  a  fable  which  was  speedily  passed  down  the  Nile  to 
Egypt,  and  thence  to  Europe  to  the  alarm  of  Baker's  many 
friends.  One  more  victory  still  remained  for  Baker  and  his 
F(^y  Thieves.  We  have  seen  that  the  slave  traders  hod  a, 
camp  at  Fatiko,  and  in  despair  at-  seeing  their  hopes  of  the, 
fiulure  of  the  expedition  frustrated,  they  hod  the  rashness  to. 
opm  fire  on  Beer's  men.     In  a  few  moments  B^er  Vfia 
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armed,  his  devoted  wife  handing  him  his  rifle  and  belt,  and  in 
as  many  minutes  the  Forty  were  charging  the  enemy  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  scattering  them  in  all  directions. 

Firmly  convinced  of  Aboo  Saood's  treachery.  Baker  says 
that  he  ought  to  have  hanged  him  on  the  spot ;  but  he  con- 
leases  that  diplomacy  was  necessary,  as  he  had,  at  that  distance 
from  Gondokoro,  only  146  men  to  contend  against  many  hun- 
dreds. On  August  7  th  the  trutor  appeared  in  Baker's  camp, 
and  exhibited  so  much  ingenuity  in  lying  in  his  defence,  that 
Baker  says,  '  he  could  merely  reply  by  dismissing  him  with 

*  the  assurance  that  there  was  only  one  really  good  and  honest 
'  man  in  the  world  who  invariably  spoke  the  truth ;  this  man  was 

*  Aboo  Saood.  All  other  men  were  liars.'  So  next  day  the 
traitor  according  to  Baker  departed,  swearing  'by  the  eyes  and 
'  head  of  the  Prophet,'  'his  favourite  oath,'  says  Baker, 'when- 
'  ever  he  told  the  biggest  lie,'  tljat  there  was  no  one  so  true  to 
him  as  himself;  a  promise  which  be  carried  out  by  spreading 
every  false  report  against  the  Pacha  and  by  lodging  a  com- 
plaint agunst  him  with  the  Khedive  at  Cairo  as  having  ruined 
trade,  it  was  during  his  stay  at  Fatiko  that  Baker  received 
envoys  from  Mt^,  the  well-known  king  of  Uganda,  the 
region  which  Speke  and  Grrant  had  visited,  and  in  which 
Livingstone  was  then  lingering.  These  envoys  were  beauti- 
fully dean  and  as  civilised  and  intelligent  as  Europeans.  Of  old 
we  know  Mt4s£  had  been  a  sad  ruffian,  but  Baker  tells  us  that 
he  had  become  a  Mussulman,  said  his  prayers  daily,  no  longer 
murdered  his  wives,  and,  if  he  cut  the  throat  of  a  man,  it  was 
done  in  God's  name.  He  kept  clerks  too  who  corresponded 
for  him  in  Arabic,  encouraged  all  trade  except  that  in  slav«, 
and,  greatly  to  Baker's  delight,  had  treated  Aboo  Saood's  emis- 
saries like  doge.  This  great  potentate  had  now  sent  a  letter 
to  Baker  expressing  the  greatest  friendship  and  informing  him 
that  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Kabba  Kega's  treachery,  he  had  sent 
an  army  under  General  Congow  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 
All  he  desired  was  to  see  Baker's  face,  and,  rare  exception 
among  African  kings,  '  he  did  not  wish  for  presents.'  Alas  f 
all  that  Baker  could  do  was  to  say  that  his  command  would 
shortly  expire,  and  to  send  him  a  letter  for  Livingstone. 

After  his  last  victory  at  Fatiko  there  is  little  left;  to  teU 
(rf  Baker's  expedition.  After  some  sporting  adventures  id 
that  delightful  region,  which  he  describes  as  an  earthly  para- 
dise, he  retraced  his  steps  to  Gondokoro,  where  he  arrived 
on  August  1,  1873,  the  very  day  on  which  his  four  years'  term 
of  command  expired.  For  nearly  three  years  he  had  heard 
nothing  from  the  Government  which  had  appointed  him.     On 
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May  25th  he  pftrted  from  his  Forty  Thieves,  oot  without  emo- 
tion ;  and  on  June  29th  he  reached  Khartoum,  having  passed 
near  Faahoda  a  cargo  of  700  Rlaves  consigned  to  Egypt  by 
Aboo  Saood.  On  August  24th  he  reached  Cairo,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Khedive,  to  whom  he  explained  the 
positioa  of  the  territories  which  he  hod  annexed  to  his 
dominioiis.  At  tlie  same  time  he  laid  hia  counter-charge 
gainst  Aboo  Saood,  and  left  the  evidence  supporting  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  Six  weeks  u)«rwards, 
having  been  decorated  with  the  second  class  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Osmanie,  Baker  left  Egypt.  The  work  which 
he  had  be^n,  whether  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade  or  for 
annexing  new  territory,  has  since  been  confided,  as  is  well 
known,  to  Colonel  Gordon,  who  by  the  last  accounts  has  an- 
nexed Darfoor  to  Egypt.  The  last  drop  in  the  cup  of  bitter- 
oeas  which  the  Egyptian  Govenunent  has  made  Baker  drink 
ia  contuned  ia  the  very  last  sentence  and  postscript  to  his 
book  : — *  After  my  departure  from  Egypt,  Aboo  Saood  was 
*  released  and  was  appointed  assistant  to  my  successor.' 

So  ends  the  atory  of  Baker's  attempt  to  extinguish  the 
slave  trade  on  the  White  Nile.  We  call  it  an  attempt,  for  it  ■ 
is  evident,  even  from  his  meeting  those  700  slaves  on  the  main 
stream  so  low  as  Fashoda,  that  it  was  not  succeflsful.  So  in- 
grained in  fact  is  slavery  in  the  regions  in  which  Baker  con- 
ducted his  operatjons  that,  just  as  Schweinfurth's  Nubians  had 
ventures  in  slaves,  so  even  the  terror  of  Baker  himself  could 
not  keep  his  own  troops  from  engagtog  in  the  very  traffic  which 
they  were  sent  out  to  suppress.  On  one  occasion  he  dis- 
covered that,  under  his  own  eyes,  the  soldiers  had  purchased 
no  fewer  than  126  slaves,  while  on  another  he  distributed  a 
number  of  young  women,  whom  he  had  set  free,  among  his 
men  as  wives.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  ordina^  lot  of  the  wives  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  that  the 
position  of  the  women  thus  emancipated  must  have  been 
merely  that  of  nominal  freedom  ;  for  it  appears,  both  from  the 
evidence  of  Schweinfurtb  and  of  Baker,  uiat  in  the  seribas  of 
the  traders,  and  in  the  forts  and  camps  of  the  Egyptian  gover- 
nors in  the  Soudan  and  the  regions  ^  the  Upper  Nile,  it  is  the 
common  practice  to  allot  femue  slaves  to  the  soldiers  in  lieu  of 
pay.  More  than  this,  with  all  our  admiration  for  Beer's 
bravery  and  for  the  endurance  and  skill  with  which  he  brought 
his  men  out  of  the  perils  into  which  he  had  led  them,  we  cannot 
acquit  him  of  Quixotism  in  undertaking  the  c<Hnmand  of  such  an 
expediUon.  Daily  life  in  Egypt,  whether  in  the  bazaars  of  Cairo 
or  ^ong  the  silent  highway  of  the  Nile,  ought  to  have  coo- 
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Tinced  the  merest  tourist  and  tyro  in  traTcUing  that  slavery  is 
an  institution  of  the  land  which  everyone  acknowledges,  the 
more  enlightened,  perhaps  as  an  evil,  but  still  as  a  necessity. 
But  that  a  tried  traveller,  for  a  man  who  had  already  spent 
years  in  those  regions  of  Central  Africa  where  the  slave 
trade  is  indigenoua,  and  slaves  so  common- that  every  otiier 
man  or  woman  is  a  slave,  should  be  bo  credulous  as  to  suppose 
that  even  the  Khedive  would  be  ready  to  oi^anise  such  an 
expedition  for  philanthropy  alone,  quite  passes  our  belief,  and, 
if  we  are  called  on  to  believe  it,  we  can  only  do  bo  in  favour  of 
Baker's  heart  at  the  expense  of  his  head.  Once  committed  to 
such  an  attempt,  its  failure  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  for 
the  time  at  least  it  has  failed.  The  emancipation  of  the  African 
tribes  who  have  &llen  under  the  bitter  yoke  of  slavery  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  infinite  patience  and  an  amelioration 
of  Egyptian  morality  which  presuppose  a  still  more  infinite 
period  of  time.  Certainly  the  extirpation  of  this  horrible 
traffic  in  Central  Africa  is  neither  to  be  accomplished,  as  the 
visionary  Schweinfurth  fondly  fancies,  by  the  immigration  of 
Chinese,  nor  by  a  single  expedition  or  by  a  series  of  expedi- 
tions however  ably  commanded.  As  we  close  these  p^cs  we 
receive  another  contribution  to  the  literature  of  African  dis- 
covery in  the  '  Lost  Journals  of  David  Livingstone,'  to  which 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  give  a  more  extended  notice.  They 
exhibit  the  same  picture  of  indefatigable  enei^y  and  endurance 
on  the  part  of  the  British  traveller,  and  of  barbarism  and 
slavery  amongst  the  natives  of  Africa;  and  they  derive  a 
peculiar  interest  from  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  that  great 
traveller. 


Art.  IX. — A  History  of  Greece.  By  Geoegb  W.  Cox,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford :  Author  of '  Mytho- 
'  logy  of  the  Aryan  Nations,'  &c.    2  vols.  London :  1874. 

rpHE  contribution  to  the  study  of  Greek  history  furnished  in 
Mr,  Cox's  recent  work  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
have  attended  to  this  subject  as  undoubtedly  opportune.  It 
marks  decisively  the  stage  at  which  specalation  has  arrived  in 
regard  to  the  earliest  questions  opened  by  the  historr  of 
Greece :  it  examines  with  nnflinching  steadiness  the  traditional 
narratives  of  prehistoric  origin:  it  rearranges  the  confessedly 
authentic  materials  for  tlie  treatment  of  the  historical  periods 
Vith  an  amount  of  critical  sagatnty  and  genuine  scholarship 
which  will  be  readily  anticipated  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
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with  the  author's  earii«r  productioDB.  We  do  not  indeed 
profess  to  agree  with  the  entire  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr. 
Cox,  and  we  hare  not  hesitated  to  express  on  a  former  occa- 
sion our  entire  dissent  from  his  theory  of  solar  niytho]oKy> 
which  seems  to  have  acquired  an  undue  influence  over  nis 
mind.  Having  dared  to  be  original  in  many  of  his  views,  he 
exhibits  on  several  points  the  courage  of  his  upiniouB.  But 
few,  we  think,  would  dispute  hia  right,  earned  by  vast  pre- 
liminary studies,  of  eutenng  the  lists  in  the  field  of  historical 
inquiry;  and  fewer  still,  on  laying  down  these  opening 
volumes,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  him  the  palm  of  a  distinguish^ 
place  among  the  historians  of  Ancient  Greece. 

This,  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Cox's  work,  closes  with  the 
termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  a  third  volume  he 
proposes  to  bring  down  the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  The  fourth  will  conduct  his  readers  to  the  re- 
volution which  ended  the  reign  of  the  Bavarian  Otho.  The 
present  portion  of  the  History  is  divided  into  three  Books. 
The  first  deals  vrith  the  formation  of  Hellaa ;  the  second  with 
the  struggle  with  Persia  and  the  growth  of  the  Athenian 
Empire ;  the  third  with  the  struggle  between  Athens  and 
Sparta ;  closing,  as  we  have  stud,  with  the  end  of  the  Pelopoa- 
Desian  War.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  in  the  first  of  these  divi- 
sons  of  his  subject  that  the  largest  scope  is  found  for  th« 
author's  originality  and  independence  of  view.  The  Second 
Book,  it  is  true,  reaches  only  'the  border-ground  between  his- 
'  tory  and  mythical  tradition,'  and  furnishes  accordingly  many 
new  conceptions  both  of  the  incidents  and  characters  involved 
in  the  Persian  War.  No  part,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Cox's  history 
Beems  to  us  more  worthy  of  attention  than  his  estimate  of  the 
credibility  of  Herodotus  as  a  historian,  or  of  the  virtues  and 
faults  of  Themistocles.  Yet  in  the  Third  Book  which,  drawn 
oat  to  great  length,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second 
volome,  there  is  still  much  freedom  of  handling  and  of  critical 
inquiry,  which  it  is  matter  of  regret  should  ne  so  often  re- 
nutted  to  a  lengthy  and  close-pnnted  note.  The  analogies 
not  infrequently  suggested  between  the  institutions  of  Eng- 
lud  and  Athens  both  slowly  ripened  into  maturity,  and  in  the 
developement  of  their  respective  empires,  as  well  as  in  their 
treatment  of  sulgect  races  and  political  personages,  while  of 
coarse  often  open  to  dispute,  are  not  the  less  interesting  and 
instmctiTe.  Grote  as  well  as  Thiriwall  had  indeed  corrected 
with  just  severity  the  perverted  applications  of  Mitfbrd  to 
modem  politics  of  the  facts  of  Greek  Wory.  But  in  Mr.  Cox's 
pmnt  of  vinon  we  discover  the  freshness  and  warmth  of  sym- 
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patliT  which  belong  rather  to  a  pupil  of  Arnold.  Stall,  as 
will  be  Been,  he  by  no  means  accepts  the  views  of  the  his- 
torian of  Borne  on  many  fundamental  questions  lying  at  the 
root  of  Greek  political  conceptioDB.  *  To  the  death  of  The- 
'  migtokles,'  ol»ervee  Mr.  Coz,  '  the  history  of  Greece  is 
'  wholly  a  traditional  narrative;  and  the  task  of  the  modem 
'  historian  with  reeard  to  it  must  for  the  moat  part  be  oon- 

*  fined  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence.  The  ascertain- 
'  ment  of  fact  is  his  first  daty  ;  his  second  duty  is  to  provide 
'  for  his  readers  the  amplest  means  for  testing  his  own  nam- 

*  tives  and  conclusions.'  We  will  b^in  our  task  of  criti- 
ciem  by  affording  the  reader  a  r&um£  of  the  earliest  facts  in 
connexion  with  the  dvitisation  of  Hellas  on  which  Mr.  Coz 
relies. 

The  geographical  description  of  Greece  with  which,  as  might 
be  expect^,  this  history  opens  is  somewhat  lightly  touched. 
No  definite  region  within  its  boundaries  can  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author  be  assigned  as  the  mother-country  of  the  rest  The 
«radle  of  the  Hellenes  cannot  be  confined  to  the  eagle's  nest  of 
OlympuB  or  the  vales  of  Phthiotis.  True ;  yet  the  Hellenes 
-undoubtedly  looked  back  to  the  Thessalian  Olympus  as  the 
home  of  their  patriarchal  gods ;  while  in  Dodona  was  recog- 
nised the  primeval  sanctuary  of  those  Pelaitgian  Graici  (the 
men  of  the  West  or  '  of  the  gloaming  '),  who  were  destined  in 
later  dayB  to  give  a  name  to  the  whole  land  of  Hellas,  through 
their  neighbourhood  to  their  Hesperian  kinsmen.  At  the 
dawn  of  acknowledged  history  we  find  the  Greeks  established 
in  their  continental*  home,  within  a  northern  confine  stretching 
at  the  least  and  under  the  strictest  limitation  from  Ambraku 
to  the  Peneios ;  but  also  Bcattered  widely  along  the  coasts  of 
the  ^gean  and  the  Euzine,  of  Kyprus,  Kyrene,  Sicily,  Italy, 
and  Gaul.  The  islands  of  the  ^gean  may  be  treated,  as  they 
■were  by  the  ancient  geographers,  as  part  of  Continental  Qreece. 
In  the  physical  features  of  this  region,  qb  we  are  reminded  by 
Mr.  Cox,  so  broken  by  mountain  ranges,  so  imperfectly  pene- 
trated by  rivers,  there  was  everything  to  foster  that  love  of 
political  isolation  which,  however  it  be  accounted  for,  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  Hellenic  race-t     Only  in  the  circum- 


*  'EXXac  avvtxln,  as  opposed  to  'EXXac  <nropahK^,  the  Bcatlered 
Hellas  of  the  remoter  coasts  and  inlands,  a  distinction  drawn  by  the 
ancipnt  Graek  geographers. 

f  What  might  not  Hellaa,  if  united,  have  achieved  in  earlier  times, 
when  we  remember  the  exploita  of  Alexander  1  Mr.  Cox  remarks  with 
truth,  that  the  growth  of  a  Hellenic  nation  under  nu  Athenian  con- 
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stance  of  an  unrivalled  reach  of  coatit-ltne,  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  peninsula,  do  we  find  a  counterbalancing  elemefit.  Two 
alone  of  all  tlie  Greek  States,  Doris  and  Arkodia,  had  no  access 
to  the  sea ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  only  on 
the  Eastern  coast  that  bays  and  harbours,  suitable  for  the  ea- 
couragement  of  navigation,  are  to  be  found.  There  can  be  no 
queatioa,  however,  as  to  ^e  effects  of  maritime  activity  on  a 
Urge  portion  at  least  of  the  Hellenic  people.*  For  the  same 
advantage  attended  them  on  the  AsiaUc  side  of  the  .^^ean. 
It  ia  remarked  by  Curtius  that  the  developement  of  the  coast- 
line  of  Ionia  in  all  its  bays  and  projections  amoonts  to  more 
than  quadruple  its  extent  in  a  strak;ht  line  from  north  to  south. 
By  their  very  position,  then,  the  Oreeks  in  Asia,  cut  off  from 
the  central  uplands  of  the  interior,  were  from  the  earliest  days 
drawn  to  be  a  searfaring  people;  and  in  the  Javan  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  luna  or  launa  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Vinirr. 
of  the  Egyptian  hierc^lyphics  at  as  remote  a  date  as  the 
Exodus,  we  recognise  the  laones  or  lonians  of  Grecian  history. 
All  attempts,  however,  to  determine  the  course  of  the  migra- 
tions which  brought  about  this  local  distribution  of  the  Hellenic 
race  can  yield,  in  Mr.  Cox's  opinion,  only  conjectural  resulte. 
He  accordingly  refrains  from  entering  on  any  such  minute  and 
iageniously  constructed  examination  of  the  course  of  Greek 
colonisation  as  lends  to  the  opening  chapters  of  the  history  of 
Dr.  Curdus  their  unquestioned  f'.huin.  He  does  so  for  the 
following  reasons,  wtiich  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  in 
detaiL 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Cox  calls  attention  to  the  stupendous 
&bric  reared  by  later  poets  and  mythoeraphers  on  the  very 
slender  materials  ready  to  their  hand.  'The  purely  mythical 
'  traditions  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,'  he  elsewhere  says, '  are  not 
'  history,  nor  quarries  out  of  which  we  may  dig  history.'  But 
in  the  hands  of  writers  separated  by  a  thousand  years  from  the 
times  which  they  describe,  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  the 
banishment  and  return  of  the  Herakleids,  and  the  Kalydoniati 
boar-hunt  became  genuine  records  of  actual  eventa  invested 
with  historical  importance,  and  only  too  acceptable  to  the  cities, 
families,  or  clans  whose  antiquity  and  dignity  were  thus  en- 


fvderacy  would  have  rendered  the  empires  of  Carthage,  Macedonia,  and 
Rome  imposHible.  So  also,  hod  the  loniaoa  under  the  advice  of  Bias 
(Heiod.  I.  170)  established  themselves  us  one  state  in  Sardinia,  the 
tiiitory  of  Western  Europe  might  huve  been  changed. 

*  Arnold  finely  spoke  of  Athenian  civilimtion  '  as  &e  child  of  com- 
'merceand  ofliberty.'  See  on  Thuo.  ii.  43.  Both  Themititokles  and 
PerikltM  regarded  the  sea  as  the  true  base  of  the  gioatnesa  of  Athens. 
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hanoed.  The  relationsliips  in  this  manner  instituted  among 
iridelj'  separated  towns  and  tribes  must  be  held  of  slight 
account.  But  slill  more  is  this  couTiction  impressed  upon  the 
mind  when  we  discover,  hy  the  aid  of  an  analysis  of  language, 
that  the  derivations  of  tribal  names  and  Eponymic  heroes  are 
drawn  from  roots  pointing  to  a  widely  spread  solar  woiship. 

'  The  philiilogical  identity,'  observes  Mr.  Cox,  '  of  the  names  Hellen, 
Hellas,  Helia,  Helloi,  and  Selloi,  SellCeis,  and  HcIJotia  as  a  name  of 
AthSn^,  and  of  all  these  with  Helios,  Eelioe.  and  the  I^tin  Sol,  is  not 
disputed;  and  thus  the  mythical  genealogy  of  the  Hellenes  plays 
thronghout  on  the  ideas  of  light  and  darkness.  Of  Hellen's  children 
one  is  the  dnaky  Xouthos,  another  the  flashiog  Aioloe  whose  name 
carries  ns  to  the  Aither  (Ether)  of  Zeus  and  the  Aithiopians  (Ethio- 
pians) of  the  Odyssey.  Thus  with  the  Delians,  Lykians,  and  Ortygiana, 
the  Hellenes  are,  like  the  people  of  Khorasaan,  simply  the  children  of 
the  light  and  of  the  sun,  and  tLe  Hellespont  marks  ^eir  pathway.  .  .  . 
The  Athenian  name  denoted  simply  the  worshippers  of  the  dnwn,  and 
the  title  loBtephuioi,  or  men  of  tjie  violet  crown,  in  which  most  of  all 
they  glorified,  declared  merely  that  Athenians  were  also  lonians  who 
had  come  from  the  violet  land  of  the  morning  where  also  the  Phceni- 
cians  had  their  dwelling  in  llie  purple  regions  of  the  East.  The 
Argive  again  is  but  a  sojourner  in  the  realm  of  Aphrodite  Argynnia, 
or  Aigennos  the  favourite  of  Agamemnon,  or  of  Aijuna  the  brilliant, 
the  comrade  of  Krishna  ia  whom  we  have  seen  the  counterpart  of  the 
Hellenic  Kephalos;  and  his  name  is  but  another  form  of  that  of  the 
Arkadians,  which  reappears  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  wonderiiil 
ship  Argo  but  in  the  Greek  Arktouros,  the  Latin  Ursa  and  Ursula 
the  queen  of  the  eleven  thonaand  virgins,  the  goddess  of  the  Horsel- 
berg.  .  .  .  We  can  therefore  no  longer  look  to  the  mythical  movements 
of  AioliaoB,  Argives,  or  Herakleids,  as  throwing  light  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Hellenic  tribes  in  historical  times.  The  fact  of  that  disbri- 
bution  in  historical  ages  must  be  received  as  they  are  given  to  us  l^ 
the  most  trustworthy  historians  and  geographers :  to  reason  back  from 
history  into  the  r^ous  of  myth  is  an  occupation  not  more  profitable 
than  uie  attempt  to  fill  a  neve  with  water.'  (Pp.  39,  40.) 

The  same  is  the  conclusion,  on  philological  grounds,  of  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller.  '  It  is  but  lost  labour,'  he  says,  'to  try 
'  to   extract   anything  positive   from   ihe   statements  of  the 

*  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  race  and  language  of  their  bir- 

*  barous  neighbours.'  *  Even  when  we  descend  the  stream  of 
time  to  the  well-known  name  of  Lycurgns  (Lykoei^os),  the 
ideal  lawgiver  of  the  Spartans,  the  application  of  this  test 

C luces  a  similar  result     He  becomes  one  of  that  band  or 
t  of  mythical  legislators, 

*  who  are  common  to  most  of  the  Aryan  nations  and  whose  names 

*  Lectures  on  Langnage,  vol.  i.  lect.  iv. 
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denote  tboir  origia  or  theii  office.  Lik«  DrakoD  aad  Zalenkos,'  he  is 
the  bri^t  being  who  diivesaway  tJie  daricnem  of  Bnarchj.  (Drakon, 
the  keen-aigbted  (dragon) :  Za-leukos,  the  gleaming  ;  Ljkoargos,  the 
light-bringer.)  Like  Mioos,  and  Menu,  and  the  Teutonic  Mann,  be  ia 
the  meaaurer,  the  thinker,  the  man;  and  likeNiiniaPoinpi]iua(=Fom- 
pifex  or  Pontifex  (to  Tifnri,  riyri),  the  propoonder  of  caremoniea  or 
pompa)  he  ia  the  lawgiver  who  preacribea  the  oustoms  and  careaumiea 
of  the  people.  His  reputed  wanderinga  which  take  him,  like  the 
nythical  Solon,  to  E^pt  and  India,  Mem  to  betra^r  the  shaping  of  the 
tale  by  thoae  who  had  the  great  HiDdu  lawgiveia  ia  their  mind.  But 
the  mythical  Lykoui'gos  ia  not,  like  the  mythical  Solon,  a  person  for 
whoae  historical  exiatence  we  have  contemporary  documents  and  of 
whose  constitutional  changes  we  have  accounts  on  the  whole  adequntalj 
atteeied,  but  around  whom  the  mista  of  oral  tradition  have  gathered,  as 
they  have  gathered  round  Karl  the  Great  and  Hruodland,  the  Koland 
of  Roncetivalles.  Solon  lives  and  dies  among  men  of  whom  we  have  at 
leait  lome  htalorical  knowledge.  Lykou^os  ia  removed  from  the 
period  of  genuine  hietoiy  by  a  gulf  of  centuriea,  and  he  belongs  to  the 
■gM  in  whicih  Mann,  like  Prometheus,  Hermes,  and  Phoroneua,  bestowa 
on  his  kinsfolk  that  boon  of  fire  without  which  they  would  never  have 
attained  to  social  order  and  law.  The  Spartan  lawgiver  must  therefore 
be  banished  to  the  cloudland ;  and  we  mnat  cont«nt  ourselves  with 
such  knowledge  of  the  early  condition  of  Sparta  as  may  be  furnished 
by  Btateraente  relating  to  the  workii^  of  the  Spartan  constitution  at  a 
time  which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  dawn  of  contemporary  history.* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  75.) 

Again,  no  independent  evidence  for  the  portdons  of  mythe 
claiming  to  be  historical  is  forthcoming :  there  are  no  contem- 
porary documents,  no  durable  monuments,  or  constitutional 
records.  The  so-called  Dorian  Migration  seems,  perhaps,  to 
loee  much  of  the  freshness  and  charm  which  gather  round  the 
earlier  myths.  This,  then,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  prosaic  ingredients  of  an  historical  age  and,  it  may  be, 
of  sober  fact  are  intermixed  wi^  the  floating  elements  of  a 
popular  mythology. 

'  But  whether,'  aays  Mr.  Cox,  '  the  eastward  migrations  which  are  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  return  of  the  Herakleida,  represent  any  real  events, 
we  cannot  tell,  although  we  cannot  in  terms  deny  it :  only  the  fact 

•  Of  whom  we  may  remark  that  his  very  existence  was  doubted  by 
Tinwns.  (See  Cicero,  'Legg.'  li.  6,  and  cf.  Bentley's  'Phalaris,' 
p.  274.)  Yet  by  Strabo  (vi.  960)  he  is  made  the  first  legislator  who 
ptibliited  written  laws,  and  in  Stobeeus  his  laws  are  actiwlly  quoted 
(W.  279).  Nor  does  Aristotle  hesitate  to  mention  the  tradition  which 
makea  him  the  disciple  of  Thales.  Others  with  more  piausibility  asao- 
ciited  hia  name  with  Pythagoras.  (Died.  xii.  20.)  See  Sir  G.  Q. 
Uwia,  'Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History,'  vol.  il  p.  582;  Grote, 
*  Hiatoiy  of  Gieece,'  vol.  iv.  p.  562. 

d,i:..l..,GooqIc 
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remaina  that  thej  are  movementa  eaatward  cuireaponding  in  many  at 
their  featurea  to  other  moreroenta  which  are  loid  to  have  preceded 
them.  All  that  can  be  sitd  further  abcmt  these  l^enda  as  a  whole  ia 
that  the  bistorical  character  of  anjr  of  the  .incidenta  recorded  in  them 
can  be  attested  only  by  evidence  dietioct  from  these  myths ;  and  no 
BDch  evidence  ia  forthcoming.  ...  In  the  Hbaence  of  contemporary 
testimony  even  likelihood  cannot  be  converted  into  fact;  and  W6  moat 
rest  contented  with  the  presnmptiona  tumiahed  by  particnlar  tradi- 
tions. The  circumatantiality  of  these  traditions  adds  nuthing  to  their 
value.  Except  in  times  for  which  we  have  strictly  contemporary  his- 
tory the  dates  of  great  inventions  and  the  men  who  are  aaid  to  have 
made  them  roust  be  regarded  with  extreme  suspicion.'  (VoL  i.  pp.  49, 
66,  67.) 

A  coDsequence  of  this  very  weaknese  on  the  side  of  minate 
detail  is  the  teodency,  not  infrequent  in  the  early  history  of 
natiDns,  no  leas  than  of  medieval  legende,  to  reduplicate  per- 
sonafeB  and  events;  an  attempt- to  recon<nle  difficulties  which, 
as  Mr.  Cox  justly  observes,  savours  too  much  ctf  the  method  by 
which  Egyptologists  cut  up  or  multiply  Sesoetris.  The  case 
is  different  -with  events  for  which  there  can  be  cliumed  the 
contemporary  evidence  of  poets,  bymns,  and  tlie  like.  The 
tesUmony  of  Archilochus,  of  Tyrteeus,  or  of  the  Delian  Hymns 
is  to  a  certain  point  unexceptionable. 

'  The  splendonr  of  the  Delian  festival,'  writes  Mr,  Cox,  '  had  long 
&ded  before  the  growing  pupulaiity  of  the  Epheaiaa  games ;  and  when 
in  the  days  of  the  brilliant  Pan-Athenaic  celebraliona  of  their  own  city 
the  Atbeoians  made  some  attempt  to  renew  the  gloriea  of  the  Delian 
feast,, the  Hymn  which  spoke  of  those  ancient  gatheringa  was  the  only 
document  from  which  Thucydides  could  obtain  any  knowledge  of  thai 
lime.  Bat  if  in  this  hymn  we  have  the  evidence  (^  alike  in  tha  East 
and  in  the  West  the  Ionic  name  was  a  proud  distinction ;  that  in  Delos 
was  a  centare  of  union  for  tribes  olwaya  too  prone  to  fall  away  from 
each  other,  and  that  this  union  was  nmmtaiaed  witli  a  constancy  which 
made  the  Pan-Ionic  gathering  second  to  no  other  Hellenic  festival,  we 
derive  from  it  just  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  may  receive  with 
the  surest  trust,  a  knowledge  obtained  not  by  means  of  inconsistent  or 
contiadictory  legends,  but  from  the  &ithful  description  of  a  state  of 
Bociety  in  woich  the  bard  himself  lived  and  moved.  It  is  a  history 
without  incidents :  and  a  narrative  rich  in  incidents  not  recorded  bj 
contemporary  writers  lies  on  the  borders  or  within  the  oonfinea  of 
fiction  ;  but  we  have  to  bear  ateadily  in  mind  the  limita  of  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  Thucydides,  and  to  give  up  the  thought  that  we  caa 
acquire  anything  more.'    (Vol.  i.  pp.  116,  117.) 

In  this  point  of  view  the  very  precision  of  dates  in  the  earliest 
historians  of  authoiity,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  proves  too 
much.  It  has  been  usual  indeed  on  this  ground  to  prefer  the 
latter  to  the  fonncr ;  and  an  assertion  or  date  in  Taucydides 
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relating  to  a  prehistoric  era  (wbeDever  he  me»  out  of  his  ■wa.y 
to  give  one),  has  been  commonlj'  accepted  as  simply  and  un- 
qnestionably  true.  Yet  it  is  clear,  as  Mr.  Cox  takes  eare 
more  than  oDce  to  ittsiat,  that  we  have  mainly  the  same 
materials  for  judging  which  these  writers  had,  only  with  a 
larger  impartiality.  The  same  consideration,  it  is  pUin,  must 
be  allowed  to  apply  with  still  ^eater  force  to  all  later  collec- 
tors of  tradition,  as  F^bioe,  Pausanias,  Plutarch,  and  even 
to  Aristotle  himself.  Tnas  when  Pausanias  (ii.  iv.  2)  tells  us 
that  only  Messenians  and  Spartans  had  access  to  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Limnatis  on  the  Messenian  border,  he  is  speaking, 
as  Mr.  Cox  points  out,  of  a  state  of  things  which  had  come  to 
an  end  in  the  days  of  Teleklus,  that  is,  at  a  time  preceding  his 
own  by  perhaps  ten  centuries ;  for  more  than  three  of  which 
we  hare  not  even  tJie  pretence  of  contemporary  history.  Of 
this  character  are  the  dates  assigned  by  Xfaucydides  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Sicilian  colonies.  His  sketch,  observes  Mr. 
Cox, 

'is  drawn  with  all  the  conGdence  of  b  num  who  feela  sure  of  the  limit- 
worlhincBR  and  completeness  of  his  evidence;  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be 
more  precise  than  the  ethnology  given  by  him,  nothing  more  definite 
than  die  dates  which  he  astugns  to  the  several  Greek  settlements  in  the 
islahd.  From  first  to  last  the  narrative  is  to  oil  appearance  thoroughly 
probable  :  bat  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Trojan  war  hai  the 
tame  air  of  likelihood.  In  the  latter  case  we  know  the  proctsfl  by 
which  this  result  has  been  obtained,  snd  we  have  no  guarantee  that  his 
early  Sicilian  history  may  not  be  of  precisely  the  iiame  kind.  Thiii  at 
least  is  certain,  that  fbi  none  of  il  was  there  any  contemporary  regis* 
tntion,  and  that  most  of  the  events  recorded  in  it  took  place  by  his 
own  admiasion  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  his  own  day.' 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  143,  145.) 

Tradition  asserted  that  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  Greeks  was 
fought  by  the  fleets  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  Thucydides  is 
as  ready  with  a  date  for  this  battle  as  he  is  with  dates  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Boeotians  from  Ame,  or  for  the  other 
events  which  he  assigns  to  the  ages  popularly  called  heroic, 
although  he  could  have  no  really  historical  records  of  these 
events.  The  fall  of  Ilium,  Curtius  has  truly  remarked,  is  with 
Greek  writers  as  the  year  1 ;  and  they  commence  their  entire 
chronoI<^y  with  a  war  which  has  no  foundation  or  basis  be- 
yond that  of  the  Homeric  poems.  The  first  recorded  Olympiad 
IS  assigned  to  bx.  776 ;  nor  have  we  any  reason,  as  Grote  has 
riiown,  for  rejecting  this  date.  Bat  neither  is  there  any  his- 
torical evidence  to  support  it. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  and  a  similar  inference 
drawn,  as  to  the  ethnological  knowledge  of  the  very  beat-Greek 
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Butbors.  Tteir  observatioDS  coDtinually  prove  their  wnorsuce, 
or  at  least  an  amount  of  infonnation  80  vague  and  in£stiiict  u 
to  be  unfit  to  build  on.  Herodotus  alteraatelv  affimu  and 
denies  that  the  Pelaagians  and  Hellene  were  of  one  and  the 
game  stock. 

'  The  ethnological  traditions  of  the  Greeks,'  writea  Mr.  Cox,  '  are 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  the  attempt  to  extract  hlstoiy  from  the  genea- 
logies of  eponymous  heroes  is  a  mere  waat«  of  labour.  The  genealogies 
were  the  esprettaion  of  local  convictions  often  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  not  leas  strong  convictions  of  neighbouring  tribes  and  states  \  and 
the  evidence  of  langm^e  would  only  go  to  establish  afGnitiea  between 
clans  which  regarded  each  other  as  aliens  ia  blood  and  therefore  Jn 
religion.  The  Athenian  would  never  admit  that  a  Thrakion  was  a 
Hellen :  yet  the  speech  of  the  Thrakian  was  perhaps  as  nearly  akin  to 
the  dialect  of  Athens  as  was  that  of  the  Aitolian  mounttuneer.  .  .  ,  Of 
previous  conditions  of  society  the  Greek  historians  had  no  more  real 
lEnowledge  than  ourselves.  They  spokn  of  tribes  who  had  preceded 
the  Hellenes  in  the  occupation  of  the  land.  But  with  their  confused 
accounts  of  Pelasgiana,  Lykiana,  and  Karians,  we  dure  not  lay  down 
any  positive  conclusions  about  beings  so  shadowy  as  the  Kaukones, 
Teioniikes,  Kouretes,  Aones,  Telchines,  Phlq^yai,  aAd  others.  Some 
of  these  may  with  good  reason  be  banidied  to  that  aerial  r^ion  which 
is  peopled  by  the  Erinyes  and  the  Valkyrien,  where  the  Fhiuokian 
bflrks  journey  from  shore  to  shore  without  oar  or  sail  or  helm.  ...  In 
the  belief  of  Herodotus  the  Achaians  and  the  Arkadians  were  with  the 
Kynourians  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponncse  ;  but  hb  belief 
is  as  much  and  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  his  counter- assertions  respect- 
ing the  relutions  of  Pelasgians  and  Hellenes.  He  speaks  of  a  dodeka- 
polls  of  the  Achaians,  who,  as  he  says,  drove  out  the  Ionian  possessors 
of  the  land.  But  apart  from  the  vagueness  whieb  marks  his  ethnology, 
his  enumeration  of  these  cities  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Polybius  or 
Pausanias :  and  the  inconmstency  justifies  a  suHpicion  that  these  poli- 
tical and  social  classiticationB  may  have  been  not  inlrequently  made 
and  carried  out  in  defiance  of  facts  which  betrayed  their  arbitrary  oiigiik' 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  58,  68.  96.) 

And,  once  more,  the  untrustworthinesa  of  traditional  ac- 
counts of  facts  presumably  historical  may  in  many  cases  be 
clearly  exhibited  and  even  demonstrated.  When  we  remem- 
ber, Mr,  Cox  observes, 

'  that  by  tlic  conditions  of  ancient  navigation  every  ship  sailing  from 
Athens  or  Argos,  from  Corinth  or  any  other  Peloponnesian  port, 
worked  its  way  coastwise  to  Korkyra,  and  thence  crossed  the  sea  to  the 
laj^gian  or  Sallentine  cape,  we  might  well  suppose  that  every  Hellenic 
colony  in  Southern  Italy,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Brenteaion 
(Brundusium)  which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  the  cape,  would  have 
been  established  before  any  attempts  were  made  to  occupy  the  coasts 
oE  Sicily,  According  to  the  traditional  chronology  the  course  of 
Hellenic  colonisation  reversed  this  natural  order,  and  the  chief  Sid- 
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lian  citiesliad  been  uUbli^ed  for  years,  wheo,  at  length,  Sybaris  was 
feonded  hy  the  Aduuan  Iselikeds  (if  bo  he  was  called),  at  the  mouth 
oftheriTer  of  the  nine  name  on  aline  almoet  due  weU  of  the  lapygian 
promontory.'   (VoL  i.  p.  151.) 

Thus  the  origin  of  the  Campanian  Cutnte  is  placed  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  b.c.  ;  nor  was  a  myth  want- 
ing which  makes  the  Palatine  hill  itself  a  still  earlier  Greek 
settlement  founded  by  EvaDder, 

Traditions,  also,  were  invented  to  account  for  an  identity  of 
name  in  differently  situated  tribes.  Dryopians  were  imported 
into  the  Peloponnese,  into  Euhoea,  Cythnos,  and  Cyprus.  A 
whole  legend  "  arises  to  associate  the  ruling  class  of  Macedonia, 
who  were  known  as  Argeadie,  with  the  Peloponnesian  ArgoB, 
and  thas  with  pare  Hellenic  blood;  forgetting,  as  NiebuKt 
pointed  out,  that  a  Felasgian  Argos  wan  to  be  found  nearer  at 
haad.  t  *  Conjectures,'  writes  Mr.  Cox, '  founded  on  the  dis- 
'  persion  of  a  name  are  scarcely  rendered  safe  by  their  seeming 
'  likelihood.  The  Galatian  or  Gallic  name  is  for  more  widely 
'  scattered ;  but  the  history  of  the  early  wanderings  of  the 
'  Gallic  tribes  is  wrapped  up  and  hidden  in  the  mists  of  ages ' 
(p.  66).  It  is  true  that  this  argument  may  be  retorted,  and 
that  the  fact  of  an  identity  of  name  has  still  to  be  accounted 
for.  But  iiae,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  some  cases,  at  least,  not 
difficult.  Community  of  name  points  indeed  to  a  common 
oiigin,  but  to  one  which  is  often  independent  of  any  traditional 


'  The  truth  is,*  concludes  our  author,  '  that  for  all  events  which 
Guinot  be  attested  by  the  living  eyiilence  of  language,  these  ages  are 
hidden  tmta  ua  by  an  impenetrable  veil.  Philological  analysis  will  at 
least  enable  ua  to  determine  the  relationahipH  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  dialects,  and  by  claseifying  the  words  by  which  each  dialect  may 
doiote  the  common  objects  of  daily  life,  and  more  especially  the  instru- 
ments of  agriculture  and  war,  may  trace  the  influences^  to  which  each 
tribe  or  race  has  been  exposed,  and  the  measure  in  which  tjiey  hare 
been  blended  with  other  claas.  It  may  further  throw,  and  it  has 
tbrown,  invaluable  light  on  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  sources  of  their  ancient  civilisation.  It  may  even 
show  the  meaning  of  the  tribal  names :  but  far  from  helping  us  to 

"  It  is  given  by  Herodiittw  (viii,  137-39),  who,  however,  tells  us  in 
tnocher  place  (v.  22),  that  the  claim  was  not  allowed.  Mr.  Cox,  of 
coune,  traces  the  name  Argeadai  to  the  same  cinss  with  Argives,  Arka- 
dians,  and  others  which  denote  simply  the  brightness  of  moming-land. 
Similarljr  "linl^n^'ig  ia  the  legend  which,  bassd  on  a  blse  etymology, 
ttzwe  to  account  for  the  naine  of  the  Attic  fettivat,  Apatouria.  It 
really  denotes  the  onion  of  families  qmmg  &om  a  common  sire. 

t  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  2&i. 
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maiDteio  tbe  dutiQCtiooa  by  which  these  tribea  ur  clam  jiutified  their 
incesMUt  feuda,  it  will  teach  us  that  Athenians,  ArkadianB,  Argiyea, 
Lykians,  Delians,  Ionian^,  all  had  naiues  with  a  common  meaning  sdi] 
Oifiering  only  in  eubtlo  Bliades  of  tliat  meaning.  How  worthier  these 
names  are  as  a  basiB  for  a  scientific  ethnology  we  can  scarcely  fail  lo 
see  oa  we  trace  the  Bpeculations  by  whicli  Niebuhr  reducea  to  a  single 
root,  or,  at  the  least,  b>  common  groups,  the  nnmes  Danai,  Latini, 
Sabini,  Samniten,  Apuli,^qui,  Osci,IapygcB,yolsci,  AuaoneB,Dmbri.'* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  148.) 

Having  tliu9  far  supplied  the  reader  with  a  summary  of  the 
author's  main  positions,  to  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  do 
full  justice,  we  do  not  propose  to  plunge  deeply  into  the  con- 
troversy which  they  undoubtedly  invite.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  remark  that  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Cox  allows  too  little 
scope  for  the  extraction  of  solid  historical  material  from  even  the 
traditdoDS  of  this  early  time.  But  some  room  also  must  surely 
be  left  for  facts  which  are  clearly  indisputable,  and  have  a 
bearing  on  the  questions  at  issue :  as  fur  example  the  early 
greatness  of  Orchomenus,  a  fact  altogether  independent  of  any 
ethnological  discussion  as  to  the  origin  and  movements  of  the 
Minvte;  or  again  of  Mykenie  and  Tiryns;  of  Argos,  whose 
dommion  was  once  identical  with  Peloponnese  itself,  and  with 
districts  beyond  its  limits;  the  thalassocracy  of  Crete;  or, 
again,  the  confederacy  of  Calaurea.not  to  speak  of  the  earliest 
Amphiktionies.  It  may  indeed  be  true,  as  Max  Miillcr  has 
contended, t  that  the  legend  of  Apollo  leading  Kyrene  across 
the  ocean  to  Libya  is  a  specimen  of  mythological  allegory 
which  should  be  read  in  sober  prose  as,  the  town  of  Kyreue 
in  Thessaly  sent  a  colony  to  Africa  under  the  auspices  of 
Apollo.  yet  the  lengthy  narrative  of  Herodotus,  which 
describes  the  Minys  as  passing  from  Sparta  to  Thera,  from 
Thera  to  Platea  and  Kyrene,  has  all  the  features  of  a  genuine 
historical  myth;  that  is,  of  a  legend  embodying  historical 
transactions.  In  the  course  of  his  treatment  of  it  Mr.  Cox 
points  out  the  interesting  coincidence  that  as  with  the  annals 
of  the  English  Conquest  uf  England,  the  chronology  of  the 
Battiad  kings  of  Eyrene  consists  of  multiples  of  eight.  In  one 
passage  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Cox  inchnea  to  the  testimony 
of  tradition  even  when  running  counter  to  the  evidence  afforded 
by  philology. 

*  This  subject  has  abo  been  car«fliUy  woibed  ont  by  Mr.  Cox  in  kli 
well-known  volumes  on  '  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,'  to 
which  he  naturally  refers  for  a  more  detailed  examinaiion  of  this  por- 
tion of  hi*  snbject.    See  vol.  L  pp  235-40. 

t  See  Cox, '  Hislory  of  Greece/  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
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'  GreograpWs,'  he  wtyt,  '  may  point  to  "  the  path  of  Helle  "  aod 
connect  th«  name  of  the  nvsr  SetlSeis  with  that  of  the  Uelloi  who 
dwelt  in  the  winttr  Dodona  :  hut  while  such  reasons  would  lead  us  to 
ascribe  to  the  Ilellenic  cities  of  Asia  Minor  an  antiquity  greater  than 
that  of  Sparta  or  of  Athena,  the  popular  tradition  r^^arded  these  Ionic, 
Aiolic,  and  Dorian  towns  sa  colonies  from  Western  Hellas,  and  made 
some  of  them  younger  even  than  aettlementa  lying  beneath  the  mighty 
masses  of  Etna  and  VesaTiua.'   (Vol.  i.  p.  112.) 

The  example  juat  adduced  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole  difierence  of  treatment  adopted  by  different  authors 
in  their  purview  of  the  prehistoric  period  of  early  Greek 
hietory,  and  of  the  questioiiB  it  involves. 

'  From  one  point  of  view,'  Htys  Mr.  Cox, '  the  question  (of  the  courae 
of  the  various  migratinns)  may  be  of  very  slight  importance.  There  is 
little  either  to  iutfmct  or  to  interest  us  in  the  fortunes  of  a  number  of 
independent  and  isolatt^  societies,  which  might  go  on  for  ever  without 
nddmg  a  jot  to  the  sum  of  a  common  experience ;  but  if  we  find  in 
every  caae  the  traditions  which  profess  to  relate  the  origin  of  these 
scattered  cities  are  either  inconsistent  or  wholly  contradictory,  we  may 
well  learn  the  lesson  that  we  are  aafe  only  when  we  pass  within  the 
borders  of  genuine  contempoiary  history.'  i^Yol.  i.  pp.  142,  143.) 

But  in  taking  up  this  ground  he  excludes  the  whole  series 
of  interestiuff  and,  it  may  be  added,  most  instructive  investi- 
gations which  are  gradually  unfolding  the  relations  of  a  far 
earlier  period  of  antiquity  than  historical  speculation  (though 
our  autlior  holds  that '  histoir  is  no  field  for  speculation  ')  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  nppopnate.  Towards  the  elucidation  of 
this  era  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  many  elements,  in- 
cluding the  analysis  of  language,  are  ten^ng  to  combine.  Tbe 
e^ddenee  supplied  by  coins,  by  tablets,  by  excavations  and 
local  surveys,  in  the  '  survival '  of  early  customs,  in  religious 
rites,  temples,  and  mausolea,  no  less  than  in  comparative 
philology,  serves  continually  and  progressively  to  throw  light 
and  confirmation  on  the  happy  anticipations  of  genius  and  the 
forecasts  of  constructive  criticism.  It  can  hardly  now  be 
questioned,  as  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Curtius,  *  the  real  beginnings  of  Hellenic  civili- 
'  sation  are  to  be  sought  for  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Archi- 
'  pel^ro,  where  as  early  as  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
'  centuries  we  may  assume  the  existence  of  Greek  tribes  par- 

*  tdcipating  in  the  general  maritime  intercourse  of  the  nations 

*  of  the  world.'"    In  the  West  tiio  Minyae,  who  were  Solids, 


•  Cnrtius,  '  History  of  Greece,'  translated  by  A,  W.  Ward,  M.A., 
vol.  i.  p.  157.  In  reintion  to  tfaia  subject  we  would  draw  attention  to 
the  highly  interesting  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  period 
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■were  the  first  tribe  of  Continental  Greece  developed  by  means 
of  contact  with  the  so-called  Old  Toniana ;  followed  indeed  by 
the  AchsB&ns,  whose  communicatioiis  with  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  point  through  the  Pelopidse  to  Lydia, 

We  cannot  then  agree  with  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Cox,  which 
seems  to  us  far  too  narrow  in  its  scope,  when  he  says — 

'  Of  the  changes  nhich  preceded  the  advent  or  growth  of  this  Helleoic 
people  we  know  nothing.  The  record  of  them  was  never  made,  or  it 
has  been  lout  irretrievably ;  and  tbeae  tribaa  appear  in  the  earliest 
dawn  of  their  history  separated  by  certain  strongly-mftrlced  features 
from  the  inbabitants  of  the  countries  round  about  them,  and  little,  if  at 
all,  affected  by  the  cmlisadon  of  the  great  empires  which  had  come 
into  existence  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  along  the  narrow  strip  of  fertile  lands  at  the  base  of  the  mighty 
range  of  Lebanon.'   (Vol.  i.  p.  58.) 

Even  in  the  case  of  home-spun  myths  we  are  content  to  see 
in  them,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Curtius, '  a  wealth  of 
'  reminiscence  indicative  of  a  nation's  consciousness  of  the 
*  beginnings  of  its  history.'  These  in  Greece  point  continu- 
ally to  the  East  and  beyond  the  sea.  They  are  the  effects 
then  of  colonisation,  but  by  colonies  of  foreign  Hellenei,  for 
they  exhibit  in  their  details  a  common  relationship  and  assume 
in  their  ideas  the  Hellenic  form.  The  introduction  of  foreign 
rites  and  otijects  of  worship  is  here  a  consideration  of  the 
greatest  moment  Whether  the  Pelasgians  were  or  were  not 
Monotheists,  the  importation  of  images  (Xoana,Bcetyli,  Cabiri) 
by  the,  Phoenioiang,  the  naturalisation  of  Phoenician  deitiee,  of 
Hercules,  the  type  God,  answering  to  Melkar,  of  Astarte,  of 
Poseidaon,  the  Ionian  Qod,  not  known  inland ;  as  also  of 
DionysoB  and  Artemis,  of  Athene  with  the  olive,  of  ApoUon 
and  the  laurel,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  lefl  out  of  account 
as  if  they  were  circumstances  in  themselves  inexplicable.  The 
legends  of  the  Heroes  must  be  allowed  to  contain  in  whatever 
kmd  of  envelope  a  nucleus  of  fact,  even  where  only  of  an 
eponymio  character ;  in  which  light  we  may  still  regard  the 
geata  of  Danaus,  Pereeus,  Cadmus,  Cecrops,  lo,  and  laaon 
(=Iaon),  and  still  more,  of  Minos,  as  embodying  historical 
information.  In  this  way  monumental  remains,  institutioDS, 
and  consentaneous  tradition  mark  the  basis  of  t^e  earUest 
history  or  at  least  the  dawning  of  its  advent 

In  his  chapter  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  Hellenic  civili- 
sation, Mr.  Cox  has  traced  Back  with  considerable  skill  to  their 

furnished  in  Mr,  Gladstone's  reoent  Essays  on  the  early  coanedon 
between  Egypt  and  Gieeoe. 
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commencement  those  ideas  of  propertv,  private  rights,  kinship, 
uid  religious  aasootationB  which  cons^tute  in  historic  times  the 
oonditions  of  citizenship  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  states. 
Arnold  indeed  had  not  failed  to  perceive  that  in  these  common- 
wealths of  the  ancient  worid  property  was  derived  from  political 
rights  rather  than  political  rights  from  property  :  and  that  one 
part  at  least  of  these  rights  was  closely  identified  with  com- 
muoity  of  worship  if  not  of  race.  Bnt  the  ground  of  these 
facts,  it  ia  now  certain,  must  be  sought  in  those  immemorial 
customs  and  primeval  ideas  which  mark  the  earliest  life  of  all 
the  Aryan  tnbea,  and  which  may  still  be  found  in  the  village 
communities  of  India  and  other  countries.  Historically  the 
family  is  the  original  unit  of  society  (ohcia  irpas-n},  as  Aristotle 
long  ago  pointed  out) ;  and  Mr.  Cox  is  never  weary  of  remind- 
ing his  readers  that  there  was  a  time  when 

'  the  house  of  each  of  our  Aryan  progenitors  waa  to  him  what  llie  deQ 
is  to  the  wild  beast  which  dwells  in  it ;  aometbing,  namely,  to  which 
he  only  has  a  right  and  which  he  allows  his  mate  and  ofispring  to 
flhare,  but  which  no  other  living  thing  may  enter  except  at  the  risk  of 
life.  .  .  .  The  stranger  oonid  Iwve  no  rights  whether  of  iatermarri^;e 
or  of  inheritance :  nor  could  fiie  lapse  of  gaierations  ftmiish  the  faintest 
legal  ground  for  the  relaxation  of  these  conditions.  If,  again,  the  old 
society  waa  thus  hard  in  its  relations  with  all  who  lay  hejond  its 
narrow  boundaries,  it  was  not  less  imperious  within  its  own  limits. 
The  &ther  was  tLe  absolute  lord  within  his  own  home.  He  was  master 
of  the  lives  of  his  children,  who,  so  long  ox  he  lived,  could  be  nothing 
bnt  his  subjects ;  and  his  wife  was  in  theon-  his  slave.  This  state  of 
HiingB  is  atteebid  by  sociul  conditions  which  we  find  existing  in  his- 
torical times.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Greek  or  the  Koman  or  the 
Hindu  house  could  have  acquired  its  inviolable  religions  character,  had 
it  not  been  held  as  the  stronghold  of  a  family  long  before  the  taligious 
noction  waa  devised.  In  Latium  and  Some,  as  in  Hellas,  every  house 
was  a  fortress  carefhlly  cut  off  by  ita  precinot  from  every  other.  No 
party  walla  might  join  together  the  poMesuons  of  different  families ; 
no  plough  might  break  the  neutral  ground  which  Ufl  esch  abode  in 
impenetrable  seclusion.    (Vol.  i.  pp.  11,  13.) 

Bat  to  this  exclusiveness  of  the  ancient  family,  and  to  the 
*  patria  potestas '  on  which  it  rested,  must  be  added  the  religious 
element  derived,  as  Mr.  Cox  explains,  from  the  belief  in  the 
continued  existence  after  death  of  the  pr<^enitors  of  each 
Aryan  household.  As  generations  moved  on,  the  living  mas- 
ter ruled,  but  only  as  the  vicegerent  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor. He  alone  coald  offer  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  his 
deified  ancestors.*'   Younger  brothers  and  their  children  passed 

*  Compare  in  Uommsen'a  '  Some,'  vol.  L  p.  75,  English  translation, 
the  account  of  the  Savonian  '  house-£ither.'     Hence  the    Spartans 
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into  the  absolute  digpOBal  of  the  head  of  the  houeei  who  became 
at  once  its  priest  and  its  king.  If  the  natural  sncceaaon 
jwled,  the  remedy  lay  in  adoption  eflected  only  by  a  relieioDS 
ceremony  of  the  most  solemn  kind.  The  subject  of  it  re- 
nounced bis  own  family  and  the  worship  of  its  gods  to  pass 
to  another  hearth  and  to  the  worship  of  other  deiUes.  So 
'  indiapensable  was  it,'  writes  Mr.  Cox,  '  that  the  Hune  blood  slioDld 
flow  ot  be  thought  to  flow  through  the  vema  of  ererr  member  of  the 
houses,  and  thnt  they  must  worship  the  same  gods  with  the  same  escii- 
fices.  All  who  could  not  satisfy  these  conditions  wore  aliens  or 
enemies,  for  the  two  words  were  t^nonymous :  and  thus  we  have  in 
the  East  the  growth  of  caste,  in  the  West  that  of  a  plebs  or  a  clieutela, 
beneath  whom  might  be  placed  the  serf  or  the  heloL' 

Property  in  the  soil)  and  the  doctrine  of  its  inalienability,* 
followed  as  a  consequence  of  the  inviolability  of  the  home,  its 
hearth,  its  altar,  and  its  tombs ;  and  similarly  the  custom,  or, 
as  Gibbon  terms  it, '  the  insolent  prerogative,'  of  primogeniture. 

'  No  room  wss  left  for  any  teetamentnry  power ;  and  accordingly 
we  £nd  that  the  prohibition  against  wiUs  wrs  no  peculiarity  of 
Athenian  or  early  Roman  legislation,  but  may  be  found  in  the  Uws 
of  the  Hindu  and  other  Aryan  tribes.  ...  If  the  father  of  the  ftmiJy 
ruled  wholly  by  a  religious  sanction,  the  same  sauction  could  alone 
constitute  ue  authority  of  erery  magiBtrat«  who  could  bear  rule  over 
any  aggregate  of  such  fiunilies, — in  other  words,  over  the  state,  so  far 
as  at  that  time  the  idea  of  a  state  could  be  said  to  be  conceived.  The 
first  duty  of  every  such  of&cer  yra»  to  the  gods  whose  priest  he  was  by 
virtue  of  his  birth  and  blood ;  and  in  the  claim  of  the  plebeian  to  fill 
hie  place,  if  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  community,  he  would  aee 
not  merely  a  political  movement  which  might  end  in  the  rule  of  the 
Demos  or  mob,  but  a  direct  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  the  Goda. 
Hence  that  fierce  opposition  which  at  Home  resisted  the  admission  of 
plebeians  to  the  curule  magistracies,  long  after  the  plebeians  bad 
shown  as  great  a  fitness  to  fill  those  offices  as  could  be  shown  by  any 
members  of  the  patrician  houses.'   (Vol.  i.  pp.  18,  19.) 

Trom  the  same  source  originated  the  identity  of  reli^ns 

chosen  to  defend  ^ermopylie  were  those  who  had  sona    Herod.  Tii. 
205. 

*  We  consideT  that  Mr.  Cox  is  right  in  contending  against  Dr> 
Arnold,  that  the  diviuon  and  asngnation  of  lands  in  later  times  by  the 
act  of  the  community,  as  for  example,  in  colonisation  or  the  occupation 
of  conquered  territory,  or  even  in  the  case  of  returned  exiles,  is  no 
sufficient  precedent  for  the  original  ground  of  tenure.  Popular  belief 
or  conviction  furnishes  no  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  fac^  No  ade- 
quate proof  exists  of  any  eqnol  distribution  of  land  among  oil  the 
<utizens  in  early  times,  whether  at  Athens  or  at  Sparta.  Mr.  Grate's 
conclusions  on  this  subject  are  correct,  though  exception  may  be  taken 
to  his  reasoning. 
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ud  civil  penalties ;  the  oustoni  of  colonists  taking  but  with 
them  the  eacred  fire ;  and  the  terrible  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  of  the  doom  of  exile.  It  may  be  asked 
through  what  stages  did  this  antuent  ftunily  life  pass  into  the 
phase  of  civil  society  ? 

'  The  Greek  PhMtriai,'  answers  Mr.  Cox,  '  and  the  Latin  Curiae 
(snnipini  or  bnndn  of  mvpot,  aone)  were  but  clubs  in  which  a  number 
of  houses  (yi'-t))  were  combined.  No  change  was  made  in  the  cha- 
Tscter  of  the  houses  themselves :  and  their  alliance  seemed  scarctily  to 
bring  men  a  single  step  nearer  to  forms  of  social  life  in  which  blood 
coues  to  be  the  indispensable  condilJon  of  citizenship.  .  .  .  While  the 
circle  of  interests  was  widened,  the  bond  of  union  remained  not  less 
strictly  religious ;  and  each  group  of  ftmilies  bad  a  common  altar 
erected  in  honour  of  a  common  deity  who  was  supposfid  to  be  more 
powerful  than  the  gods  of  each  separate  household.  The  principle  of 
combination  thus  introduced  was  capable  of  infinite  extension  ;  and  as 
the  grouping  of  Houses  or  Families  had  formed  the  Phratria,  so  the 
union  of  Phratriai  alone  was  needed  to  form  in  the  Tribe  a  religious 
wcie^  strictly  analogous  to  the  Phratiia,  or  Family.' 

And.— 
'  as  the  worship  of  the  Family  was  subordinated  to  that  of  the  Phratria 
and  that  of  the  Phratriai  to  the  worship  of  the  Tribe,  so  Tribes  which 
vere  locally  near  tn  each  other  could  not  fail  to  desire  (br  themselves  a 
union  similar  to  that  of  the  Phratriai  or  the  Hottses.  This  final  union 
of  Tribes  constituted  the  Polls  or  State,  the  society  which,  founded  on 
>  common  religion,  embraced  all  its  members  witJiin  tUe  circle  of  a 
cemmon  law,  destined  in  the  end  to  sweep  away  those  distinctions  o£ 
blood  in  which  its  foundations  had  been  lud.  With  the  forma^on  of 
(be  State,  la  other  words,  of  the  individual  City,  the  political  growth 
of  the  Greek  may  in  strictness  of  speech  be  said  to  have  ended  ;  and 
bU  inabitily  to  advance  to  any  other  idea  of  Parliament  than  a  Primary" 
.Assembly  involved  a  &tal  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  a  nation.' ' 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  24,  25.) 

We  have  now  followed  Mr.  Cox  through  his  vivid  and  con- 
vincing analysis  of  the  origin  of  society  in  Hellas.  Neither 
law  nor  language,  he  justly  observes,  sprang  from  a  deliberate- 
convention.  The  religious  character  of  family  union  formed 
the  basis  of  the  superstructure  in  later  times  of  civil  govern- 
ment Some  points  in  the  course  of  this  developeinent  must 
probably  remain  always  dark.  Wliat  were  the  original  differ- 
ences in  respect  of  ancestral  worship  which  charaoterised  the 
Aryan  from  other  primeval  branches  of   the  human  stock? 

*  The  &rtber  step  in  the  political  education  of  the  Greeks  was  that 
t>f  a  confederacy  of  independent  cities;  but  here  the  difficulty  of  a 
mutual  subordination  arrested  farther  progress.  According  to  Plutarch 
Pericles  attempted  to  collect  at  Athens  a  Pan-Hellenic  congress. 

VOL.  CXLt.   NO.  CCLXXXVII.  S 
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Hov  did  the  practice  of  solar  worship  and  the  adoratioa  of  the 
powen  of  Nature  take  their  plsce  beaide  this  hereditary  wor- 
ship of  ancestors  without  confusiug  or  obliterating  the  lines  of 
pcditical  dietinctione  undoubtedly  coonected  with  this  belief? 
These  are  inquiries  to  which  little  or  no  answer  can  be  ^ven. 
Xor  has  Mr.  Cox  himself  given  any.  Yet  in  this  manner  by 
the  admission  of  foreign  and  wider  elements  of  a  common 
&ith  the  area  of  the  Family  expanded  into  that  of  the  Tribe, 
and  of  the  Tribe  into  the  Stat«.  What,  again,  we  may  ask,  wta 
the  course  of  transition  from  the  patriarchal  rule,  which  roust 
have  coincided  with  the  earliest  form  of  government,  to  the 
varieties  of  historic  times?  In  the  growth  of  population 
multiplying  rapidly  the  members  of  dominant  houses  Mr. 
Cox  sees  the  natural  tendency  of  Hellenic  as  well  as  of 
other  Aryan  BO<^ety  towards  oligarchy.  No  basileia  or  kingi 
ruling  by. divine  right;  or,  as  am<xig  Oriental  despola,  as 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  Deity,  ever  establish^  th^n- 
selves  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Asia  and  Africa."  Yet 
that  many  of  the  Hellenic  stAt'es  came  to  be  ruled  by  here- 
ditary sovereigns,  not  to  speak  of  the  Spartan  Diarchy,  is 
an  admitted  fact  for  which  our  author  gives  no  sufficient  ex- 
planation. The  kingly  power,  hereditary  or  usurped,  was 
indeed  not  long  in  decaying  and  dying  out;  and  when  oligarchies 
were  uet  up  in  its  place,  this  was  etnctly  nothing  more  than  a 
return  to  tiie  earlier  form  of  civil  government,  growing  ont  tS 
the  confederation  of  families. 

Want  of  space  excludes  us  from  following  in  any  detail  the 
account  given  in  these  volumes  of  the  constitution  and  early 
history  of  Sparta,  of  the  early  constitutional  history  of  Athens, 
and  of  the  Solonian  legislation.  Obdurate  in  refusing  to 
later  writers  the  right  of  theorising  on  the  object  or  the  de- 
tails of  political  arrangements  which  are  themselves  matters  of 
question,  Mr.  Cox.  is  contented  to  point  out  the  difficulties 
attaching  to  the  received  accounts  of  the  reforms  of  Lycurgus. 
Unlike  Mr.  Grote,  he  is  not  always  at  the  pains  to  refute  or 
to  expose  what  he  sees  to  have  no  historical  basis.  In  Attica, 
indeed,  the  early  developement  of  a  constitution   followed  a 

•  See  Aristotle's  remarks  in  the  '  Politic*,'  ni.  xiv,  6.  He  inclines 
to  refer  the  heroic  monarchies  to  casual  origins.  It  is  a  moot  {mint  as 
to  whether  they  were  hereditary.  The  descripcion  by  Herodotus  (vi. 
S7)  of  the  Spartan  kicgs  Aimiehes  many  instances  of  patriarchal 
authority,  e.g.  the  protection  of  female  wards  (ciriVXi}^i).  The  Archcm 
Baralens  at  Athens  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  Zcv;  'E^nioc,  and  retaining 
the  imique  privilege  of  his  wife  sharing  in  his  title  and  official  dignities, 
as  Basilisaa,  must  be  looked  on  as  n  itimtJar  instance  of '  surrivaL' 
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more  regular  and  explicable  course.  The  divisions  of  clans 
and  houses,  and  of  the  soil  on  a  correspondent  footing  are 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  still  earlier  forms  of  social 
growth,  on  which  we  have  already  enlarged,  Thia  airange- 
ment  lasted  in  the  main  to  the  days  of  Kleisthenea,  though 
subject  to  a  perennial  course  of  modification  from  the  time  of 
Theseus,  until,  finally,  local  Demoi  took  the  place  altogether 
of  the  tribal  basis.  We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Cox's  view, 
in  point  of  historic  credibility,  of  the  legislation  of  Draco. 
*  Constitutions,'  said  Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh,  *  like  languages, 
'  are  not  made,  but  grow.'  We  may,  then,  rest  satisfied  with 
discerning  the  stages  of  that  growth  without  being  able  in  all 
instances  to  assign  them  to  personages  or  even  within  exact 
limits.  In  the  case  of  Soton,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  wliile,  as  Mr.  Cox  points  out,  three  generations  had  passed 
away  between  the  date  of  the.  living  man  and  the  first  writer 
who  can  really  claim  the  title  of  a  contemporary  historian, 
we  are  still  dealing  with  facts  undoubtedly  historical.  The 
conquest  of  Salamis,  the  distress  and  misery  of  the  Athenian 

filebs,  the  increaaing  prevalence  of  home  slavery  under  the 
aws  of  debt  and  mortgage,  are  una  uestioo able.  The  sole  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  right  interpretation  of  the  measures  of  re- 
dress; and  little  here'can  be  added  to  the  just  and  cautious 
examination  by  Grote  of  the  materials  which  are  extant  for  its 
solution.  Mr.  Cox,  we  think,  has  done  good  service  in  ex- 
hibiting the  entirely  theoretic  character  of  the  touches  given 
by  Dr.  Curtiua  to  his  picture  of  the  social  distress  of  the 
Athenian  people  at  this  period,  as  well  as  of  the  special  finan- 
cial remedy  which  he  believes  Solon  to  have  applied.  To  use 
Solon's  own  expression, '  the  land  was  itself  enslaved  ; '  and 
the  simplest  form  of  Seisactheia  or  removal  of  burthens  lay  in 
freeing  the  soil  from  the  monopoly  of  the  Eupatrids,  rather 
than  in  lowering  the  currency  or  rate  of  interest,  or  iu  abolish- 
ing accumulations  of  debt  The  Classes  of  Solon  introduced 
liirther  a  road  to  independence  and  a  principle  of  political 
self-assertion  based  on  a  property  franchise  as  the  title  to 
citizenship,  which  needed  only  the  subsequent  removal  of  the 
tribal  qualification  to  ensure  complete  constitutional  rights  to 
the  lowest  order  of  the  community.  This  step  we  may  he  sure 
was  the  work  of  Kleisthenes,  although  the  passages  in  Hero- 
dotus and  Aristotie  which  describe  his  measures  are,  unfortu- 
nately, extremely  disputable.*     We  see  no  reason  to  disagree 


•  These  are  Herod,  v.  66,  69  j  Ariat.,  •  Politics,'  in.  n.  3.     Not- 
withsrandiDg  Profeasor  Rawlioson's  note  on  the  former  passage,  the 
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-with  Mr.  Cos's  conclueioiis  as  given  in  the  following  pas- 
sage  :— 

'  To  create  new  tribes  on  a  level  with  the  old  ones  was  on  impotw- 
bilitj :  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  phratries  or  (iiinilieB  contiuned  in 
them  would  have  been  resented  as  a  proranalion  and  a  sacril€^.  There 
waa  therefore  nothing  left  but  to  do  away  with  the  religious  tribes  as 
political  units,' and  to  Bubetitute  for  them  n  larger  number  of  new 
tribes  divided  into  cantons  taking  in  the  whole  body  of  Athenian 
citizens:  and  into  this  body  Kleiathenes,  according  to  the  espres 
Btatement  of  Aristotle,  introduced  many  resident  aliens  and  perhap 
slaves.  ...  So  carefully  did  he  provide  that  the  cantons  of  the  Tribes 
ebould  not  be  generally  adjacent  that  the  five  Demoi  of  Athens  itself 
belonged  to  five  different  tribes.  The  demon,  in  short,  became  in 
many  respects  like  our  parish,  each  having  its  own  place  of  worship, 
with  its  special  rites  and  watching  over  its  own  local  interests,  eadi 
levying  its  own  taxes,  and  each  keeping  its  own  re^ater  of  enrolled- 
citizens.  This  association,  which  was  seen  further  in  the  conmon 
worship  of  each  tribe  in  its  own  chapet,  differed  from  the  religimn 
society  of  the  old  patrician  houses  in  its  extenuon  to  all  citazens;  but 
it  served  to  keep  up  the  exclusiveness  which  distinguished  the  poliij 
of  the  most  advanced  of  ancient  democracies  from  &e  theoty  of  modera 
citizenship.'    (Vol.  i.  pp.  24i,  245.) 

Into  the  institutions  of  the  Heliaia,  of  the  Dikasteria,  and 
of  the  cumbrous  and  highly  questionable  democratic  re- 
source of  Ostracbm,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  Dorian 
Xenelasiai,  there  is  no  need  here  to  enter.  The  same  absence 
of  the  idea  of  representation  in  respect  of  the  judicial  powen 
constituted  the  vice  of  these  arrangements  in  the  most  en- 
lightened of  Greek  cities  as  is  apparent  in  their  le^slative 
assemblies.* 

We  must  not  omit  tO'  notice,  though  we  can  do  no  more 
than  advert  to  the  excellent,  if  Homewhat  scanty,  chapter 
in  which  Mr.  Cox  reviews  the  growth  and  mode  of  de- 
velopement  of  the  intellectual  education  of  the  Greeks. 
Showing  first  how  festivals,  which  were  strictly  local  celebra- 

early  existence  of  cnatti  in  Attica  must  etJU  be  lefl  an  open  question- 
On  the  It^alation  of  CleiRthenes  see  Mr.  Crete's  '  History  of  Greect,' 
vol.  V.  pp.  169-175.  In  the 'Politics'  the  unanimity  of  the  MSS.  istoo 
strong  to  allow  any  alteration  of  the  test.  Some  resident  aliens  may 
have  been  in  a  servile  condition ;  or  they  may  have  inclnded  freedmoi, 
i.e.  those  who  from  altered  circumstances  had  regained  the  pontion 
lost  during  their  time  of  penury. 

*  Their  consequences  may  be  traced  in  the  jodioial  murders  of  the 
Six  Generals  and  of  Socrates.  On  the  merits  of  the  Athenian  joiy 
courts  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Cox.  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  597. 
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tions  of  cities  or  villages,  grew  into  Pan-Hellenic  congresses, 
and  how,  as  Delos  waned,  Olympia  rose  to  greatness ;  how 
pilgrims  from  all  lands  crowded  to  Delphi  and  to  the  Pythian 
contests,  to  the  Kemean  and  Isthmian  games ;  how  Athens 
with  the  instinct  of  empire  extended  to  all  Hellenes  the  right 
of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusia,  and  in  her  own 
Ionian  feast,  the  Dionysia,  inspired  lier  sons  by  the  exhibition 
of  dramas  *  which  quickened  the  national  life;  Mr.  Cox  still 
reminds  his  readers  how  great  was  the  need  of  such  influences 
to  connteract  the  isolation  of  village  and  cantonal  communities, 
or,  as  he  somewhat  fantastically  expresses  it,  the  '  centrifugal 
'  instinct  or  sentiment,'  an  isolation  which  ever  threatened 
to  lay  Hellas  at  the  mercy  of  Thracian  or  Persian  ambition. 
In  this  species  of  national  education  Pan-Hellenic  gathenngs 

? roved  a  powerful  means  of  creating  a  national  sentiment.f 
'he  origin  of  written  literature  among  the  G-reeks  dates  pro- 
bably from  a  time  not  much  preceding  the  lifetime  of  Hero- 
dotus. But  to  a  glorious  future  it  united  also  a  remote  past, 
both  of  Poetry  and  Art. 

'Between  the  rude  log  which  probably  represented  the  Athene  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  glorious  »tutue  of  Zeus,  which  burst  on  t]ie  eyea  of 
irondering  worshippers  at  Olympia,  the  gulf  seeuia  almost  impassable ; 
hot  the  sculptors  of  Athens,  Aigina,  and  Krete  were  slowly  working 
their  way  acTOSS  it,  while  Aikmiin  and  Tyrtaioa  were  opeoing  a  path 
for  Simoniden  and  Pindar ;  and  the  two  temples  of  H^re  at  Samos  and 
of  Artemis  at  Bphesos,  of  which  Merodotus  speaks  as  the  greatest  in 
hia  own  day,  assuredly  exhibited  not  a  little  of  that  majesty  and  grace 
which  dazzled  and  charmed  the  eye  of  the  beholder  on  the  rock  of  the 
vi^n  goddess  at  Athens.  Influences  such  ao  theiie  were  all  Pan- 
Hellenic  Along  with  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter  the  orator 
*a»  daily  attaining  to  wider  power  :  but  the  eloquence  even  of  The- 
tniatoklea  was  necessarily  directed  first  and  chieHy  to  promoting  the 
individual  interests  of  Athens,  Art  cannot  be  thus  seiGsh :  and  the 
KDM  of  beauty,  spFingiag  as  it  did  from  a  thoroughly  patient  and 
truthful  observation  of  &ct,  wan  combined  with  the  poasession  of  a 
cotnmoQ  treasure  of  poetry,  linking  together  by  a  national  bond  tribes 
frhidi  never  could  be  schooled  into  our  notioua  of  political  union.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  124.) 

*  Sach  as  the  Peraw  of  .^schylus  and  the  Fall  of  Miletus  by  Phry- 
nicbiu.  See  Herod.  vi.21.  This  was  the  true  defence  of  the  measure, 
■ttribnted  to  Pericles,  by  which  the  Theorikon  was  distributed  among 
Ae  poorer  classes.  '  Attic  tragedy,'  says  Mr.  Cox,  '  was  essentially  the 
'child  of  Attic  democracy,'  vol.  ii.  p.  593. 

f  In  later  times  the  ambition  of  cities,  families,  and  individuals 
enplnyed  these  gatherings  for  selGah  purposes.  Compere  the  Alknueo- 
nidK  in  Herod,  v.  32,  and  the  avowed  polity  of  Aloibiades  in  Thuc 
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These  observationB  of  Mr.  Cox,  at  once  tmtlifiil  aocl 
eloquent,  will  go  far  to  modify  the  cruder  notions  of  eaiiier 
■writere  on  the  history  of  Greece,  which  have  usually  re- 
presented the  unity  of  Hellas  as  identical  with  its  public  shows 
and  common  ground  of  worship.  So  again,  commencing  &om 
the  first  vague  stirrings  of  physical  inquiry  when  the  belief 
that  all  phenomena  were  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  acts  of 
individual  agents  expressed  itself  in  the  cosmogonies  of  He^od 
and  the  earliest  poets,  then  noticing  in  passing  that  stage  of 
thought  marked  by  the  sayings  of  the  Seven  M'ise  Men  and  the 
tnaximfl  of  the  Gnomic  poets,  an  intellectual  condition  which, 
ae  Mr.  Cox  observes,  has  in  certain  nations  become  stereo- 
typed, ae  among  the  Jews,  Saracens,  Persians,  and  Spaniards ; 
our  author  conducts  his  readers  over  tracts  of  culture  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  mind,  too  lightly  perhaps  touched  in 
these  volumes,  but  fraught  with  surpassing  interest  In  the 
earliest  theories  of  causation  broached  by  Greek  specnlatjon, 
crude  and  unmeaning  as  they  may  now  appear,  lay  the  genus 
of  a  method  and  couree  of  inquiry,  unessayed  by  races  of  older 
standing  in  the  history  of  mankind,  to  wluch  we  probably  owe 
all  those  successes  which,  whether  in  natural  or  metaphysical 
philosophy,  have  signalised  the  research  of  modem  times. 

'  The  Greek,'  aaya  Hr.  Cox,  '  had  laid  the  foundation  on  which  has 
been  raised  die  vast  fabric  of  modeni  scientific  knowledge.  Bat  was 
the  Greek  himself  reaping  on  a  field  where  otheis  had  sown  the  aeed  ? 
Was  his  work  confined  to  the  introduction  of  a  philosophy  which  had 
grown  up  elsewhere  7  Gr^ek  traditions  of  a  later  day  pointed  to 
foreign  lands  as  the  sources  of  their  science.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  127.) 

Was  this  indeed  the  fact,  and  are  we  to  seek  in  Egypt  or 
Chaldea  the  origins  of  the  intellectual  education  of  Greece  ? 
Mr.  Cox  thinks  hardly  so.  Following  the  track  of  his  acknow- 
ledged master  In  matters  of  historical  credibility.  Sir  G. 
Cornewall  Lewis,  Iwd  down  in  hb  last  great  work  on  the 
'  Astronomy  of  the  Andenta,'  he  considers  that  even  if  Egypt 
had  gathered  the  materials  for  scientific  induction  by  amassing 
a  store  of  observations  for  which  in  the  first  instance  they  may 
have  been  indebted  to  Babylonia;  yet  that  the  really  historical 
and  always  progressive  science  of  Greece  was  practically  of 
home  growth.  And  no  doubt  Greek  philosophy  can  exhibit  a 
genealogy  which  sufficiently  attests  the  independence  of  the 
schools  of  thought  among  which  it  flourished.  The  astronomy, 
on  the  contrary,  of  Efnpt  and  Assyria,  it  has  been  remarked, 
is  always  ascribed  to  the  priests  in  the  one  country,  uid  to  the 
Chaldeans  in  the  other.  Xo  one  man  attains  to  eminence  or 
leaves  a  name.     Yet  as,  according  to  an  old  observation  of 
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Aristotle,  nations  must  be  well  advanced  along  die  road  of 
prosperity  and  progress  ere  they  betake  themselves  to  the  woric 
of  purely  intellectual  specnlation ;  while  all  the  earlier  names 
in  the  roll  of  Greek  philosophers  are  found  in  the  cities  of 
Ionia  and  of  the  colonies  whidi  themselves  owed  their  culture 
to  foreign  intercourse ;  it  is  still,  we  think,  matter  for  inquiry 
in  what  proportion  the  sum  of  Hellenic  ideas  in  philosophy  as 
well  as  in  theosophic  speculation  stands  indebted  at  the  outset 
to  the  East.  For  the  rest  the  work  of  prepress  was  all  its 
own,  through  the  phases  of  a  hazy  Pantheism  and  of  a  mate- 
rialistic universalinn  up  to  the  creed  of  one  God  and  Father, 
and  to  the  morality  of  a  Socrates  and  an  Epictetns. 

'  'Die  teaching  of  all  these  schools,'  Mr.  Cox  writes  in  an  Admirable 
passage,  *  Ionic,  Eleatic,  and  Pythagorean  alike,  is  thus  seen  to  be 
marked  by  fancies  and  notions  which  may  seem  to  us  as  giotesqne  aft 
tbey  are  Btrange.  Bnt  the  mere  proponnding  of  the  first  guess  waa 
the  emancipation  of  the  human  mmd  irom  ue  yoke  of  mythological 
belief:  and  each  succesHve  gueoo,  linked  aa  it  woa  to  the  theories 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  having  further  a  certain  logical  justiGcation, 
had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  mind  and  widening  the  range  of  its- 
knowledge.  The  numerical  mysticism  of  the  Pythagoreanx  laid  the 
foundations  for  those  mathematical  and  geometrical  inquiries  which 
liave  unlocked  niany  a  potent  secret  of  nature  and  are  destined  to  un- 
lock  many  more.  The  influeoce  of  these  philosophical  schools  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  tbose  general  influences  which,  culmia- 
nting  in  the  great  games  and  festivals,  wrought  so  powerfully  towards 
the  formation  of  a  Pan-Hellenic,  although  unhappily  not  of  a  really 
national  aeatimenL  It  was  not  a  popular  influence.  The  schoow- 
themselves  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  drawn  into  deadly  colli- 
non  with  the  popular  belid':  and  this  collision  became  inevitable 
when  from  the  condemnation  of  human  conceptions  about  the  gods 
they  went  on  to  deny  the  functions  of  the  gods  in  the  production  of 
physical  phenomena.  But  they  did,  nevertheless,  a  mighty  work. 
They  moulded  the  highest  thought  of  their  countrymen ;  and  the 
teaching  of  Xenophanes  and  Anaxagoiaa  had  its  fruit  in  the  statesman- 
idup  of  Perikles  and  in  the  judicial  criticista  of  the  greategt  of  Greek 
historians.  It  has  borne  even  a  wider  fruit,  for  the  science  of  modem 
Europe  could  not  have  been  what  it  now  is,  if  the  Greek  thinkers  had 
not  fiiat  broken  the  ground  and  taught  men  that  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  have  been  given  to  brace  it  for  tasks  immeasurably  more 
formidable  than  the  climbing  of  the  Glass  Mountain  in  folk  lore.' 
{Vol.  i.  p.  140.) 

We  have  now  reached  the  Second  Book  of  Mr.  Cox's  History, 
which  ifl  commenced  by  a  critique,  on  the  value  of  which  we 
have  already  remarked,  of  the  evidence  for  the  traditions  of 
the  Persian  Wars.  This  b  indeed  the  strongest  portion  of  a 
work  in  which  the  evidence  of  iacts  claiming  to  be  historical. 
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t<^ether  with  the  credibility  of  the  historians  themselves, 
haB  been  more  thomughly  treated  than  ia  any,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Grote's,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  On  this  ground 
alone,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Cox's  work  will  have  established 
for  itself  a  permanent  place  among  the  best  Histories  of 
Ancient  Greece.  The  object  and  scope  of  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  its  dramatic  tone,  its  historical  conceptions,  its 
mingling  of  supernatural  and  human  causes,  its  epical  contrasts 
and  coincideuces,  e.g.  in  the  accounts  of  Croesus  and  Poly- 
crates,  its  general  credibility  and  trustworthiness  come  seycmlly 
under  review,  and  are  treated  with  juBtoess  and  discrimination. 
A  comparison  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  >u^  of  Hero- 
dotus with  that  of  Thucydidee,  separated  though  they  were  so 
narrowly  in  point  of  date,*  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the 
author  to  undertake  a  similarly  lengthened  survey  of  the 
sources  of  historical  information  at  the  command  of  the  latter 
writer  for  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  We  shall, 
however,  a  little  later  summarise  and  discuss  Mr.  Cox's  views 
of  this  historian.  No  doubt  individual  differences  of  thought 
and  temperament  may  help  to  account  for  the  presence  through- 
out the  work  of  Thucydides  of  much  real  historical  criticism, 
which  ia  altogether  wanting  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus.  No 
doubt,  in  the  words  of  Mr,  Cox, 

'  the  history  of  the  Pclnponneaian  Wnr  has  its  climax  not  less  thiin  the 
history  of  Herodotus.  If  the  SHcril^ous  pride  of  the  barbaiian  reached 
its  greatest  height  in  tlie  assault  on  Delphui,  the  downfall  of  Athenian 
greatnem  is  not  less  sharpljr  tracfd  from  the  massncre  which  followed 
the  conference  at  Melos.  In  this  instance  Thucydides  has  departed 
from  his  rale  of  not  importing  into  his  ppeeches  materials  which  either 
were  not  or  might  not  have  been  employed  by  the  spenkers.  In  short, 
in  the  so-culled  Melian  conference  Thucydides  hns  expressed  sentiments 
which  he  choosps  to  ascribe  to  the  Aihenjans,  not  those  of  the  Melians, 
or  even  those  of  the  Athenian  sophists,  with  whicli  they  are  even  less 
in  agreement.  In  other  words,  a  moral  conviction  had  led  him  to 
insert  in  an  historical  jprm  a  parable  designed  to  enforce  his  view  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Athens.  We  may  re-aitange 
the  nanative  of  Herodotus ;  bat  by  no  process  of  selection  can  we 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  Thucydidea.  We 
may,  if  we  please,  maintain  that  political  causes  for  the  course  of  erentB 
ore  not  omitted ;   but  we  cannot  say  that  the  e.vcision  of  the  super- 

*  A  fiict  which  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  Thucydides 
should  BO  completely  ignore  Herodotus  even  when  going  over  the 
same  groond,  e.g.  the  history  of  Piustiatus.  See  Thucydides,  vi.  53, 
55,  Ac.  On  some  laxity  o'l'ttvpressinn  in  Thucydides,  pee  Mr.  Cox^s 
remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  424,  note. 
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Dataral  pbenomen&  recordett  in  it  would  leave  his  narrative  in  sub- 
stance that  which  it  aow  ie.'   (Vol.  i.  pp.  233,  284.) 

So  marked  a  contrast  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  age  of  Thucydides  as 
compared  with  that  of  Herodotus.  And  what  then  is  the 
result  of  this  criticiBm  on  the  credibility  of  the  older  hiBtorian? 
His  impartiality  is  beyond  question.  He  tells  us  at  least  all 
he  knows ;  and  he  has  taken  pains  to  gain  the  truth.  But 
bis  judgment  in  matters  of  opinion  or  inference  is  fairly  open 
to  objectiou.  He  ia  dermatic  in  statements  in  which  he  is  at 
tie  BBme  time  inconsistent.  He  is  sometimes  bewildering  in 
the  breadth  of  his  assertions,  e.e.  that  the  Athenians  were  the 
first  Greeks  who  could  look  unuismayed  on  the  dress  of  the 
Persians,  and  that  to  the  Greeks  generally  the  passage  across 
the  Mgmtoi.  was  as  terrible  as  a  voyage  to  Tartessus.  His 
details,  even  where  manifestly  unhistorical,  e.g.  the  debates  of 
the  seven  conspirators  i^ainst  Smerdis,  which  are  palpably 
unreal  as  speeches  of  Oriental  grandees,  or  agun  the  story, 
epical  in  its  solemnity,  of  Xerxes'  dream,  are  generally  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  the  course  of  the  main  narrative. 
To  separate  them  requires  the  closest  application  of  modern 
critical  tests.  Oral  tradition  is  for  the  most  part  the  ground- 
work of  his  information ;  for,  unlike  Thucydides,  he  was  not 
contemporaneous  with  the  events  he  describes.  If  bom  in 
B.C.  484,  he  was  but  six  years  old  when  the  last  event  recorded 
by  him  took  place.  Very  often  mythical  and  legendary  ex^- 
gerations  in  his  work  may  be  pruned,  explained,  or  modified  by 
other  attendant  circumstances,  or  by  more  recent  historical 
knowledge.  But  there  remains  the  certainty,  attested  by 
Thucydides  in  more  than  one  example,  that  popular  tradition, 
where  this  ia  our  only  guide,  has,  even  as  to  events,  wandered 
away  from  truth  of  fact,  and  that  too  at  no  great  distance  of 
time  from  the  particulars  narrated.  There  are  left  to  us  aa 
grounds  of  credibility  monumental  evidence,  e.g.,  the  stone 
columns  set  up  by  Darius  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Helles- 
pont, and  in  later  times  the  pillar  on  which  the  treaty  of 
Eallias  was  engraven  at  Athens ;  inscriptions  which  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  from  the  first  intended  to  deceive,  or  which,  as 
in  some  cases,  have  been  subsequently  changed :  genealogies, 
official  registers,  and  documents  of  state,  oracular  reeponsea, 
«nd  votive  offerings,  e.g.  the  tripod  dedicated  by  the  allies  after 
the  victory  at  PlatEoae.  Yet  to  each  and  all  of  these,  it  ia 
well  known,  particular  exceptions  may  be  taken ;  and  it  re- 
Bwins  only  to  adopt  the  course  actually  pursued  in  these 
volumes  by  Mr.  Cox,  which  is  to  determine  with  respect  to 
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each  event  or  transHctioii  the  measure  of  reliance  to  be  placed 
on  the  given  record.  Accordingly  the  remuoder  of  this 
Historj,  so  far  aa  is  at  present  published,  ia  occupied  Tritl)  a 
continuous  narrative,  treated  with  much  spirit  and  accnracy 
and  full  in  its  details,  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars. 
The  critical  Temarks  of  the  author,  applied  with  much  care, 
scholarly  closeness,  and  aouteness,  supply  a  sort  of  running 
conunentazT  on  the  events  described  and  on  the  sources  from 
which  oar  knowledge  of  them  is  derived.  We  would  select  as 
fair  instances  of  bis  manner  of  treatment  his  remarks  on  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  on  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  under  Xecho,  on  the  details  of  the  Scythian  expedition 
of  Darius,  and  the  credibility  of  the  narratives  of  Aristagoms 
and  Histinus.  Of  another  character  are  the  verdicts  given 
in  these  volumes  on  the  moral  and  political  estimate  to  be 
taken  of  particular  events  and  personages :  as  for  example, 
the  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  in  their  condemnation  of 
Miltiades  or  of  the  Six  Generals  at  ^gospotami,  on  which  it 
will  be  neceitsary  later  to  make  some  few  remarks.  The 
general  aspect,  in  Mr.  Cox's  judgment  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Persian  War,  is  summed  up  in  the  following  well-chosen 
sentences: — 

'  In  the  hiKtory  of  "the  Per«an  Wars  we  have  (he  narrative  of  a 
struggle,  the  general  features  of  which  stand  out  with  sufficient  clear- 
neee.  But  it  is  a  tale  in  which  every  incident  must  be  submitted  to  a 
searching  tent  before  ire  can  admit  it  without  reHerve,  and  in  which  tlie 
most  plauable  statements  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  the  least 
tmstworlfay.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  we  trace  an  ethical  or 
religious  purpose  overlying  or  putting  out  oi'  sight  all  political  causes 
and  motives,  and  substituting  appeals  to  exploits  done  in  the  mythical 
ages  for  less  SctiUous  but  more  subatonUal  services.  Throughout  we 
find  narratives  constructed  to  meet  a  popular  saying  ot  illustrate  a 
popular  belief.  We  find  national  struggles,  which  are  beyond  doubt 
historical,  enlivened  by  imnginary  combats  of  well-choaen  champions; 
and  momentous  national  changes  in  which  a  contradiction  runs  through 
the  most  important  features.  We  find  a  sequence  of  events  in  which 
every  step  and  every  turn  is  u^ered  in  by  tokens  and  wonders,  or  by 
the  visible  intervention  of  gods  and  heroes.  We  find  legend  and  &ble 
interwoven  with  the  unadorned  details  of  political  intercourse  and  the 
movements  of  fieets  tmd  armies.  But  we  find  also  in  the  great  men  of 
that  city,  in  which  was  centred  the  salvation  of  the  Hellenic  worid,  a 
distinct  and  deliberate  policy  which  neither  sign  nor  portent,  seer  nor 
soothsayer,  dream  nor  marvel,  can  avail  to  crush  or  even  to  turn  aside, 
—a  foresight  which  takes  the  true  measore  of  their  enemy's  power  and 
their  own, — a  character  as  real  and  as  tangible  as  that  of  any  of  the 
great  men  who  have  done  good  service  to  our  own  country  or  to  tmy 
other  iand  in  Christendom.'  (Vcd.  i.  p.  601.) 
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Mr.  Cox  yields  no  stinted  or  reluctant  tribute  of  Rdmtration 
to  tJie  historical  genius  of  ThucvdideB,  in  whom,  as  he  well 
remarks,  the  spint  of  geuuine  cnttciem  iraa  at  once  both  first 
dereloped  and  matured.  It  is  likely  that  his  long  exile  of 
twenty  years  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  quickeniug  in 
him  the  judicial  ^irit  which  distinguisheB  his  history  among 
all  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  all  later  times. 
He  has,  however,  no  hesitation  in  arraigning  his  political 
partialities  and  in  showing  to  what  extent  his  judgment  was 
occasionally  warped  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  position. 
It  is  true  uiat  he  avoids  the  mixture  of  legend  with  matters  of 
fact  and  of  8U[>ematural  with  human  causation  which  marks 
BO  strongly  tlie  temperament  of  Herodotus.  But  it  is  by 
exchanging  an  implicit  faith  in  mythological  marvels  for  a  dry 
and  tasteless  acceptance  of  their  details  as  authentic,  when 
stripped  of  their  miracnlous  features.  In  the  couree  of  nar- 
rating the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Thraciau  chief- 
tain, Sitalces,  he  warns  hia  readers  that  his  father  Teres,  not 
being  Terent,  was  not  of  kin  with  the  mythical  parent  of 
Procne  and  Philomel.  The  honesty  of  Thucydides  is  indeed 
unimpeachable ;  and  he  describes  fiiithfully  the  very  disasters 
caused  by  hia  own  negligence  when  in  command,  and  which 
Mr.  Cox,   we  think,  somewhat  gratuitously  sets  down  to  a 

f reference  of  his  own  interests  over  those  of  his  country,*' 
t  is  needless  then  to  say  that  his  account  of  himself  may  be 
fully  trusted,  and  if  so,  of  all  matters  also  of  which  he  was 
directly  cognisant.  Hia  accuracy  is  suoh,  as  well  as  his 
minuteness  of  detail,  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  is  recording  the  results  of  personal  obser- 
vation. While  not  blind  to  the  weakness^  of  oligarchical 
cabals  (viii.  (i3,  see  also  his  account  of  Theramenes  and  his 

^y,  viii.  89),  he  further  acknowledges  the  merits  of  a  well- 
need  timocracy,  such  as  for  a  moment  bid  fair  to  realise 
the  model  of  the  coustitntion  of  Cleisthenes  (viii.  97).  We 
are  earprised  then  to  find  Mr.  Cox  so  pertinaoiouBly  attacking 
the  political  predilections  of  Thucydides,  as  almost  to  endanger 
the  very  credibility  of  his  entire  narrative.  Even  his  condem- 
nation of  the  cruelty  of  Cleon  for  abetting  the  massacre  of  the 
Mytilena^an  people  is  attributed  to  aristocratic  bias, 

'  The  levecity,'  nrites  Mr.  Cox,  *  of  the  historiati'a  judgment  might 
be  set  down  to  a  stem  moral  indignation  at  the  inhumanity  of  Kleon's 
counsel,  wer«  it  not  that  he  hu  just  related  the  treason  of  Faches 


'   *  The  wbcJe  subject  is  ably  diBcnssed  by  Hure  in  bis  '  Critical 
History  of  &^k  Literature,'  it.  viii.  8. 
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without  a  word  of  comment,  and  if  wo  could  only  forget  that  his  judg- 
ment of  character  is  not  always  determined  by  the  morality  or  im- 
morality of  the  men  of  whom  be  speaks.  Not  only  does  he  relate  the 
worst  iniquities  of  AtheoianH  and  Spartans  without  saying  what  he 
Clinks  or  feels  about  Ihem,  but  he  can  hold  up  as  one  of  the  best  of 
Athenian  citizens  a  msn  rendered  inCimous  by  a  series  of  dastardly 
assassi nation 9.  Ilence  when  we  find  that  the  unimpassioned  imparti- 
ality of  language,  which  marks  his  history,  is  disturbed  only  when  he 
speaks  in  praise  of  a  man  like  Antiphon,  or  in  blame  of  a  man  like 
Kleon,  we  cannot  but  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  a  cause  for  so 
strange  a  difference.  To  ^s  question  the  absolute  honesty  of  the  man 
happily  furnishes  the  answer.  He  lauds  the  virtues  of  Antiphon,  but 
be  takes  care  to  note  the  murders  in  which  he  had  a  share ;  he  nerer 
mentjona  Kleon  without  a  disporagiag  epithet,  but  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  for  Kleon  he  has  a  strong  feeling  of  personal 
enmity,  and  that  his  own  character  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
noisy  and  audacious  leather-seller.  But  our  admiration  of  the  man  as 
a  historian  must  be  heightened  when  we  find  that  the  hatred,  which 
could  distort  his  judgment,  could  not  tempt  him  to  suppress  or  mis- 
represent a  ltu:t.  While  then  we  may  fairly  test  his  comments  by  his 
history,  we  may  happily  follow  his  narratiTe  with  implicit  trust ;  and 
hie  narrative  taken  with  this  reservation  wiU  exhibit  in  a  full  and  true 
light  the  real  portion  of  a  man  whose  portrait  lias  been  generally 
drawn  in  caricature.'    (Vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  164.) 

Though  expressed  in  emphatic  lan^age,  we  still  think  this 
but  faint  pntJBe ;  nor  are  we,  therefore,  much  surprised  to  find 
that  in  the  opinion  of  our  author  Thucydides  was  betrayed  \>j 
personal  jealousy  into  an  exaggeration,  if  not  a  misrepresen- 
tation, of  the  circumstances  attending  ^e  mbsion  of  Cleon  to 
Pylos.  The  judgment  of  the  historian,  he  thinks,  is  in  many 
cases  the  judgment  of  his  party.  From  the  same  source  pro- 
ceeded, if  we  are  to  trust  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Cox,  his  ^yeak 
and  unwarrantable  admiration  for  the  moral  qualities  of  Niciai)} 
no  less  than  of  Antiphon,  a  verdict  as  to  which  he  does  not 
scruple  to  pronounce  the  moral  judgment  of  the  historian  to  be 
altogether  perverted.  In  one  case  he  even  chaises  him  with 
indulging  in  gross  invective,  and  that  so  groundless  in  its 
origin,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  involving  not  the  least  reflec- 
tion on  the  moral  character  of  the  man  ugainst  whom  it  is 
levelled.  '  We  have  to  remember,'  repeats  Mr.  Cox,  '  that 
'  for  the  murders  of  Antiphon  Thucydides  has  no  censures 
'  whatever,  while  Antiphon  himself  is  eulogised  as  a  very 
*  pattern  of  all  that  is  excellent.'  For  such  strictures  as  these, 
we  must  avow  our  opinion,  there  is  little  or  no  ground.  To  us 
they  seem  to  take  their  colour  ver^'  much  from  the  preposses- 
sioDB  of  the  author  himself,  and  from  the  very  heartiness  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  throughout  his  work  characterises  his  review 
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of  the  iDtrigues  of  AtheniaD  politics.*  Could  we  indeed  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  aspersions  on  the 
sobriety  and  candour  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  historianij,  the  in- 
terest and  value  of  his  narrative  would  for  ua  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  The  sanie  impetuosity  and  warmth  of  feeling,  which 
contrast  ao  mftrkedly  with  the  judicial  calmneBS  and  evenness 
of  inference  displayed  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his  work, 
harry  Mr.  Cox,  as  it  seems  to  us,  into  much  heated  and  in- 
flated criticism  on  the  characters  and  transactions  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  An  eager  defender  of  democratic  institutions 
and  principles,  he  is  especially  extravagant  in  his  oA-repeated 
pruses  of  Cleon,  and  in  his  defence  of  tlie  consistency,  courage, 
and  good  sense  of  the  Athenian  Demos.  On  the  other  hani^ 
hia  condemnation  of  Alcibiades,  and  indeed  of  all  other  Eupa- 
trids,  as  well  as  of  Sparta  as  the  type  of  an  oligarchical  com- 
munity, is  alike  unsparing  and  unmeasured  in  its  severity. 

'  No  crimes,'  he  writes,  '  committed  by  Atheaians  in  their  worst 
moods  ever  approached  in  JnCenaity  of  horror  the  enormities  perpe- 
trated both  by  the  government  and  the  citizens  of  Sparta.'  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  576.) 

Again  :-- 

'Personal  corruption  has  often  been  nlleged  as  the  special  vice 
of  democracies;  and  in  Athens  it  ia  supposed  to  have  found  a 
nngularly  congenial  soil.  But  in  Athens  its  growth  is  but  dwarfi^ 
in  comparison  of  the  gigantic  proportions  which  it  reaches  in  the  pure 
Doric  oligarchy  of  Sparta  and  the  Iiaugb^  and  reined  nobility  of  her 
allies.  We  have  further  to  note  tbat  in  these  blue-blooded  Athenian 
Eapatridai  bribery  was  not  merely  a  sin  committed  to  advance  their 
own  int»'ests  or  heighten  their  own  pleasures;  it  was  direct  treacheiy 
to  the  Btnte  whose  aiins  and  policy  they  thus  effectually  thwarted  and 
defeated.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  451.) 

He  considers  it  a  misfortune  that  the  life  of  the  young 
Alcibiades  was  saved  by  Socrates  in  the  siege  of  Potidtea: — 

'Presentiag  as  be  does  an  image  of  violent  selfishness  and  iognuned 
treachery,  be  stands  very  near  the  pinnacle  of  human  wickedness.  .  .  . 
The  task  of  tracing  the  career  of  a  man  who  surrounds  himself  with  an 
atmo^here  of  Jalsebood  most  alvrays  be  repulsive ;  but  the  history  of 
this  worthless  schemer  is  instructive  as  showing  how  nearly  a  systematic 
liar  may  succeed  in  achieving  a  reputation  which  less  daring  offendeni 
vainly  seek  to  attain.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  460.) 

'  Mr.  Cox  is  no  less  severe,  thongh  perhaps  with  more  reason,  on 
the  political  animus  ot  Xenopboo.  Me  is  at  once  inaccurate  and  uo&ir : 
he  writes  in  the  interests  not  of  truth,  but  of  Sparta ;  and  takes  care  to 
biiog  into  glaring  prominence  the  fiiults  and  evil  doings  of  his  demo- 
cratical  opponents.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  563,  576,  588.) 
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For  ouTBelves,  we  cannot  but  believe,  whatever  may  bave 
been  the  follies,  whatever  the  vices,  of  the  earlier  career  of 
Aicibiades,  that  there  were  moments  when  he  would  have 
given  his  all  to  re-establish  his  country's  greatness.  His 
ambition,  like  that  of  Pericles,  was  aflcr  all  to  be  the  fint 
citizen  in  the  first  state  of  Hellas ;  and  when  amidst  the 
i-everses  which  clouded  the  later  years  of  the  war  he  employed 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to  save  his  countrymen,  at 
the  risk  of  losing  his  recently  regained  popularity,  from  a.  mis- 
taken policyi  in  the  judgment  at  least  of  Thucydidee,  he  both 
flaved  Athens  and  was  the  only  man  who  could  have  saved 
her.  (Thucydides,  viri.  96.  See  also  Grote,  H.  G.,  viii. 
101.)  We  the  more  r^ret  these  hasty  and  indiscriminate 
comments  which,  in  our  eyes,  are  not  always  capable  of  justifi- 
cation, when  we  turn  to  die  admirable  and,  as  we  think,  most 
true  defence  submitted  by  Mr.  Cox  of  the  character  and  fail- 
ings of  Thcmistocles.  Seldom,  in  our  opinion,  have  we  met 
with  an  abler  delineation  of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  any 
leading  statesman;  nor  does  he  fear  in  the  course  of  his 
critidsm  to  go  against  the  conclusions  of  so  lugh  an  authori^ 
as  Mr.  Grote.     But  the  reader  shall  himself  judge : — 

'  How  much  ThemiBtoklei  had  done,  and  how  thoroughly  he  succeeded 
in  doing  that  which  he  had  resolred  to  do,  the  history  of  thp.  Perman 
iDvaaion  has  made  clear.  So  mighty  had  been  the  impulse  which  he 
gave  to  Athenian  enter|)riBe,  bo  completely  had  it  Btiengthened  the 
Athenian  character,  that  his  great  rival  gave  hia  aid  in  the  working  of 
that  mantime  policy,  the  introduction  of  which  he  had  opposed.  In 
this  buaineas  of  his  lift;  he  bad  displayed  wonderful  powera, — a  rapidity 
of  perception  which  gave  to  bis  maturest  judgments  the  appearance  of 
intuition, — a  fertility  of  resource  and  a  readiness  in  action  which  were 
inoi«  than  equal  to  every  emergency.  He  had  shown  a  courage  rising 
in  proportion  to  the  dangers  vrbicb  be  bad  to  face,  a  calmness  of  spirit 
which  turned  to  his  own  purpose  the  weakness  and  the  selfish  fears  of 
other  men.  He  had  kept  tJioae  about  him  in  some  d^;ree  tnie  to  the 
common  cause,  when  a  bhnd  and  stupid  terror  seemed  to  make  all 
possibility  of  union  hcqieless.  These  were  great  qualities  and  great 
deeds;  they  argued  much  love  of  his  country  and  more  appreciatioii 
of  her  real  interests.  They  were  the  virtues  and  the  exploite  of  a  moa 
who  discerned  oU  the  str^gtb  and  flexibility  of  her  political  coustita- 
tion  and  the  mission  which  bis  city  woe  charged  to  fulfil.  But  this 
iudomitable  energy  in  her  service  implies  do  fiutidiotis  intc^ty  of 
character.  His  patriotism  was  not  hostile  to  bis  self-love.  Hia  politi- 
cal morality  allowed  him  to  make  nae  of  tba  fears  or  hopes  of  others 
to  increase  hia  own  wealth  while  they  furthered  the  interests  of  hia 
cotmbtymen.  He  was  a  great  leader,  but  not  the  most  unoorropt 
citizen  ;  a  wise  counsellor,  but  no  rigid  and  impartial  judge ;  a  states- 
man formidable  to  the  enemies  of  bis  country,  but  not   especially 
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scrapulouB  in  the  choice  of  the  weapons  to  be  employed  againat  thun. 
And  yet  of  this  man,  whose  character  thus  Btrikingly  reBembles  that  of 
Wsiren  Hasting!,  we  are  asked  to  believe  not  that  he  jietded  to  sonie 
mean  temptation, — not  ^at  he  began  his  career  in  poverty  and  ended 
it  in  ill-gotten  wealth, — not  that  he  made  use  of  his  power  sometimes 
to  advance  his  own  fortune,  and  sometimes  to  thwart  and  opprew 
others ;  but  that  from  the  beginning  he  distinctly  contemplated  tiie 
procpect  of  destroying  the  house  which  he  was  building  up  and  oE 
seeking  a  home  in  the  palace  of  the  king  on  whose  power  and  hopes  he 
was  firat  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow.  It  ia  a  conclusion  which  oannot  be 
admitted  without  satisfactory  evidence.'  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  2S.) 

But  we  diUBt  hasten  to  conclude.  The  passage  we  have 
jnst  quoted  from  the  pages  of  this  history  would  perhaps  alone 
suffice  to  show  the  aoility  of  Mr.  Cox  as  a  writer ;  and  that 
his  style  of  composition  is  both  vigorous  and  elegant.  We 
will  adduce  one  other  extract  to  attest  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, an  absolute  qualification  in  any  historian  of  eminence.  It 
is  the  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  &om  the  FirEaus.  Mr.  Cox  has  striven,  not  unsucceas- 
fiiUy,  to  reproduce  the  brilliancy  and  pathos  which  characterise 
the  well-known  picture  of  Thucydides,  nor  does  he,  in  oiur 
judgment,  fall  short  of  the  exceUence  with  which  Thirlwall 
long  since  has  sketched  the  same  touching  scene : — 

'It  was  now  midsnmmer,  and  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea;  and 
never  did  a  moie  magnificent  force  issue  irom  Athens  than  when  tLe 
hoplites  left  tlie  d.tj  to  embark  on  board  the  ships  which  were  to  bear 
lliem  away  to  Sicily.  Its  splendour  lay  not  so  much  in  the  numbers, 
vrbether  of  the  men  or  of  the  triremeB.  Almost  as  many  had  gone  with 
Hagnon  to  Poddaia,  or  with  Ferikles  to  Epidauios.  But  in  these  in- 
gtancea  the  voyages  were  short,  and  the  equipments  of  the  men  were 
poor.  Now  all  that  the  wealth  and  energy  of  Athens  could  procure 
was  bestowed  without  stint  on  the  armament  of  the  ships  and  to  ensure 
the  efficiency  of  the  men.  But  on  the  shores  of  the  great  Athenian 
harbour  the  day  was  made  memorable,  not  no  much  by  the  brilliancy 
of  military  array  as  by  the  high  hopes,  troubled  by  some  bvnuent  mis- 
givingB,  which  filled  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  ^accompanied  their 
mends  from  the  city  and  were  now  to  bid  thetn  farewell.  Almost  the 
whole  population  of  Athens  bad  come  down  to  Feiraieus.  Foreignets 
were  there  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  sumptuousnesa  of  the  armament, 
while  &thera,  brothers,  wivea,  and  children  felt  th^ir  bright  hopes 
Etdiog  away  as  tliey  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stem  realities 
of  parting.  Thus  far  they  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with  the  thought 
that  the  power  of  Athens  was  fully  equal  to  the  achievement  of  any 
tcheme  on  which  she  had  set  her  mind ;  but  now  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  their  scanty  knowledge  of  the  great  island  they  were  going  to 
conquer,  and  the  certain^  that  in  any  case  many  were  departing  who 
would  never  see  their  homes  again,  threw  a  dark  veil  over  the  tntnze, 
and  many  burst  into  bitter  weeping.      The  trumpets  gave  the  signal 
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for  silence,  and  while  aoroe  pmyed  to  a  God  and  Fathcj;  neither  local 
nor  changeful,  the  rotces  of  the  heralds  roee  in  invocHtion  of  the  gods 
of  the  city.  From  golden  and  silver  gobleta  ^e  libations  were  poured 
to  appease  the  deities  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  the  land  and  the 
Be».  The  Pean  shout  echoed  over  the  waters,  and  the  long  line  of 
triremes  swept  in  file  from  the  harbour.'   (Vol.  ii.  pp.  347,  348.) 

We  shall  look  with  much  interest  for  the  remaining  toIuidc^ 
of  this  work;  convinced  by  the  portion  before  us  that  in  Mr. 
Cox  will  be  found  yet  another  name  to  be  enrolled  among 
those  English  writers  who  have  vindicated  for  this  couDtry  an 
honourable  rank  in  the  investigation  of  (irreek  history. 


Art.  X.— TAe  Life  of  His  Royal  Highneii  ike  Prince 
Consort.  By  Theodorb  Martin.  Volume  the  First. 
London:  1875. 

^HE  proper  limits  of  contempcHUry  history  have  never  been 
rigorously  defined,  and  in  consequence  of  some  recent 
publications  they  have  been  discussed  of  late  with  a  good  deal 
of  animation.  Wc  allude  of  course  to  Lord  Dalling's  interest- 
ing Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  contains  much  of  the 
confidential  coTrespondence  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  under 
the  present  reign,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Greville's  Journals, 
which  are  replete  with  the  secret  history  of  an  earlier  period. 
Jt  appears  to  some  persons,  that  although  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  society  may 
be  very  freely  discussed  in  their  lifetime,  an  interval  of  at 
least  half  a  century  ought  to  be  conceded  to  them  after  death, 
during  which  tlieir  virtues  and  their  faults  are  alike  with- 
drawn from  criticism,  and  that  the  record  of  their  lives  should 
not  be  made  up,  until  all  their  contemporaries  have,  like 
themselves,  passed  away.  It  appears  to  others,  that  the  task 
of  histoiT  never  ceases  and  knows  of  no  interruption ;  and 
that  as  the  chief^  indeed  the  sole,  object  of  history  is  to  hand 
men  down  to  posterity  as  they  were  in  their  lives,  leaving  pos- 
terity to  award  the  praise  or  olame  which  may  attach  to  their 
motives  and  tlieir  actions,  so  the  more  fresh  and  vivid  are 
the  colours,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  arrive  at  truth  and 
reality.  This  much  ia  certain,  that  if  contemporary  hisfcorj- 
18  to  nave  any  permanent  value,  it  must  deal  alike  with  what 
is  bright  and  what  is  dark  in  the  picture ;  and  that  if  the 
work  of  historical  investigation  is  to  be  carried  down  to  a  very 
recent  period,  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  complete.  '  En 
*  fait    d'histoire    contemporune,'   it  was  said   by   our   evei^ 
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lameuted  friend  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  in  one  of  his  Pensees 
dicertti,  qaoted  in  this  volume, '  il  n'y  a  de  vrai  que  ce  qu'on 
'  n'^crit  point ' ;  and  his  own  delightful  converaation  on  the 
unwritten  events  of  recent  times  was  the  best  illustration  of 
his  remark.  But  what  is  contemporary  history  to  us  becomes 
put  history  to  those  who  come  after  us ;  and  without  con- 
temporary testimony  there  would  be  no  authentic  records  of 
men  or  of  events.  We  hold  therefore  that  the  world  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  men  who  have  the  industry  to  write  what  they 
have  seen,  and  the  coura^^e  to  write  it  with  truth  and  im- 
partiality. The  excellent  Bishop  of  Manchester  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  had  the  wisdom  to  recommend  the 
other  day  from  the  pulpit,  to  a  Liverpool  congregation,  the 
perusal  of  the  Grevilte  Memoirs  and  the  Life  of  Uie  Prince 
Consort,  in  order  to  measure  fairly  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rates the  last  generation  from  the  present,  and  Geoi^e  IV. 
from  Victoria. 

These  disputed  questions  appear  to  have  been  solved  in  the 
most  striking  manner  by  the  publication  of  the  volume  before 
OS.  The  gracious  condescension  of  Her  Majesty  in  sanction- 
ing and  authorising  the  preparation  of  a  work,  which  enters  so 
freely  into  many  of  the  principal  transactions  of  her  reign,  and 
even  withdraws  the  veil  from  the  interior  of  her  Court  and  the 
Nivacy  of  her  domestic  life,  demonstrates  beyond  the  possl- 
oility  of  doubt  that  the  Queen  desires  to  withhold  nothing  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  judgment  of  history.  No 
one  has  as  yet  presumed  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  recording 
and  judging  the  eventful  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  Queen 
Victoria  herself;  and  no  one  certainly  was  more  admirably 
qualified  to  commence  a  work  which  wOl  be  continued  through 
all  future  generations.  For  in  addition  to  that  entire  and 
exact  knowledge  of  facts  which  constitutes  the  principal  merit 
of  autobiography,  the  candour  and  genuine  love  of  truth  and 
honesty,  which  are  amongst  the  noblest  qualities  of  Her 
Majesty,  shine  conspicuously  in  every  p^^.  The  motive 
which  dictated  the  composition  and  publication  of  this  book 
was,  evidently,  to  leave  to  the  world  a  lasting  picture  and  an 
imperiBhable  monument  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  Prince 
Consort ;  that  all  men  in  nf^rtimes  should  know  him,  as  in 
his  lifetime  he  was  known  but  to  few.  But  the  lives  of  the 
Queen  and  of  the  Prince  are  so  inseparably  united,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  one  without  describing  the  other. 
This  volume  ia  equally  characteristic  of  both  these  illustrious 
penons,  and  the  materials  it  supplies  and  suggests  for  dis- 
cnsaion  are  bo  copious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  personal,  that 
VOL.  CXLI.  NO.  CCLXXXVri.  '*'(    Indole 
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we  feel  it  woald  hardly  become  hb  to  follow  them  criticallj  into 
minute  detail.  The  value  of  thum  will  at  once  be  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  the  reader. 

One  broad  contrast,  however,  at  once  attracts  our  notice. 
If  we  look  back  half  a  century  or  morej  to  the  cruel  infirmities 
which  closed  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  III.,  to  the  follies  of  the 
Regency,  to  the  selfish  depravity  of  the  Court  of  George  IV., 
and  to  me  bigoted  Toryism  of  tliat  period ;  or  if  we  pass  on  to 
the  great  pohtical  stormof  1832,  which  shook  the  institutioQa  of 
the  country  to  their  foundation  under  the  sway  of  a  William 
IV.,  it  may  well  he  said  that  the  monarchy  of  England  has 
not  been  in  greater  peril  than  it  was  in  those  times.  Suppose 
for  instance  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  succeeded  his  brother 
William,  who  would  have  ventured  to  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences ?  But  happily  for  this  country  and  for  the  sovereigDS 
of  this  country,  evente  took  a  more  auspicious  turn.  In  1837 
a  youne  Princess  ascended  the  throne,  who  first  excitod  the 
sympathy  of  her  subjects  by  her  youth  and  innocence,  and 
ailerwards  commanded  their  respect  by  her  strength  of  charac- 
ter. She  adopted  at  once  the  policy  of  her  Liberal  Ministers, 
and  in  1 640  allied  herself  in  marriage  to  a  Prince,  who  brought 
with  him  all  the  gif^  most  calculated  to  add  lustre  and  stabihty 
to  the  Throne.  From  that  moment  the  joint  object  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  was  to  raise  tlie  person  of  the  Sovereign 
above  all  party  ties  and  distinctions,  and  above  all  *  to  effect 

*  the  moral  dignity  of  the  Court.'  '  For,*  adds  the  Prince,  in 
the  letter  to  Stockmar  in  which  this  phrase  occurs, '  to  my 
'  mind  the  exaltation  of  Royalty  is  possible  only  through  the 

*  personal  character  of  the  Sovereign,  When  a  person  enjoys 
'cwnplete  confidence,  we  desire  for  him  more  power  also  and 

*  influNice  in  the  conduct  of  afi^rs.  But  confidence  is  of  ^ow 
'  growth.'  This  wise  and  noble  conduct  has  borne  its  miit. 
Seventy-four  years  of  this  century  have  just  passed  away; 
tliirty-seven  of  them  under  the  reigns  of  the  Georges  and 
of  King  William ;  thirty-seven  under  the  reign  of  victoria, 
based  upon  the  principles  of  her  illustrious  husband.  Which 
of  these  periods  has  really  contributed  most  to  the  security  of 
the  monarchy  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  it  were 
needless  to  point  out ;  but  this  we  dare  to  affirm,  that  the 
comparison  is  one  which  renders  the  lessons  of  recent  and 
contemporary  history  of  inestimable  value — in  feet  of  more 
practical  value  to  ourselves  than  the  history  of  all  the  previous 
ages  of  the  world. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  volume  before  mb  as  tlie  work  of  Her 
Miyesty,  for  m  fact  her  own  hand  appears  in  almost  every 
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page  of  it.  She  has  allowed  lon^  passages  to  be  introduced 
from  her  own  <  Joumale,'  in  which,  as  is  well  known  from 
previous  publicatione,  all  her  impressions  are  recorded;  she 
has  caosed  copies  to  be  introduced  of  the  most  intimate  and 
confidentiat  letters  addressed  to  her  by  the  Prince — letters, 
indeed,  which  were  necessarily  rare  because  the  august  cor- 
respondents were  seldom  separated;  she  has  even  recorded 
intentions  which  were  never  realised  and  thoughts  which  were 
never  uttered,  and  could  only  he  known  to  herself;  she  has 
described  with  great  particularity  the  conversations  and  manners 
of  foreign  Sovereigns  of  the  highest  rank  who  visited  the 
Coart  of  Windsor ;  she  has  entered  minutely  into  her  rela- 
tions with  successive  Ministers ;  and  she  has  increased  the 
historical  value  of  the  work  by  a  minute  account  of  some 
important  political  transactions,  in  which  she  and  the  Prince 
took  a  direct  part.  This  therefore  is  the  most  open,  un- 
reserved, and  ingenuous  book  which  was  ever  given  to  the 
world  by  so  illustrious  a  personage,  more  especially  within  so 
short  a  time  of  the  occurrences  it  relates ;  and  we  doubt  not 
tiiat  it  will  be  read  with  extreme  interest  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken  round  the  globe,  and  will  increase  the  sen- 
timents of  loyalty  which  have  made  Queen  Victoria  an  object 
of  personal  respect  and  affection  not  only  to  her  own  subjects, 
but  to  the  American  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  world.  But 
if  80  much  can  be  said  without  offence  in  the  green  wood,  what 
may  not  be  said  in  the  dry  ?  Her  Mtyesty's  publication  far 
Surpassea  and  eclipses  in  interest  all  previous  ^Bcloeures  of  a- 
■iniilar  character,  for  it  lets  in  the  light  of  history  upon  the 
events  of  an  (as  yet)  unrecorded  reign. 

But  in  assigning  bo  large  a  shai'e  in  this  publication  to  Her' 
Majesty,  we  must  not  be  thought  to  underrate  the  great  skill, 
taste,  and  judgment  with  which  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  has  ex~ 
ecuted  a  very  difficult  task.  The  office  of  a  Court  biographer 
does  not  hold  a  high  rank  in  literature,  because  the  annals  of 
courts  commonly  consist  of  the  wearisome  minutise  of  state 
ceremonies,  in  which  every  figure  is  masked  and  every 
genuine  feeling  is  dt^uised.  But  Mr.  Martin  has  in  this  book 
ennobled  the  office.  He  has  sought '  to  portray  the  inner  life  * 
of  a  remarkable  man,  and  *  to  draw  for  the  world  a  portrait, 
'  which  shall  be  at  once  warmly  sympathetic  and  austerely 
'juBt,'  The  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  are  obviously 
enormons,  especially  for  a  writer  who  had  not  the  advantage 
<rf  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Prince.  But  they  were 
diminished  by  the  &ct  that  the  better  the  innermost  character 
of  the  Prince  is  known  the  more  sympathy  it  inspires,  and 
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that  sesrch  where  you  may  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  flaw  in  hig 
conduct  or  a  defect  in  his  intelligence. 

As  the  early  life  of  the  Prince  had  already  been  related  in 
the  volume  published  some  years  ago  by  the  late  General 
Grey,  Mr.  Martin,  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  rerert  at 
length  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  after  two  short  in- 
troductory chapters  he  arrives  at  the  main  interest  of  his  story. 
The  future  marriage  of  the  young  Prince  to  his  august  cousin 
had  evidently,  from  a  very  early  period  of  their  lives,  entered 
into  the  designs  of  King  Leopold  and  other  members  of  the 
Cobui^  family.  But  no  engagement  whatever  subsisted,  and 
it  was  lefl  to  the  course  of  events  skilfully  directed  to  bring 
about  the  result.  Indeed  it  appears  that  until  the  Princess 
was  twelve  years  old  the  knowledge  of  her  own  position  as  heir 
presumptive  to  the  Crown  had  been  withheld  from  her. 

'  This  is  conclusirelj  Bhown  in  the  following  paHsnge  jn  a  letter  frora 
the  Baroneas  Lebzen  (the  Princess's  governess)  to  Her  Majea^  (2nd 
December,  1867):— 

'  "  I  ask  your  Majesty's  leave  to  cite  some  remarkable  words  of  yonr 
Uajesty'a  when  only  twelve  years  old,  while  the  K^eacy  Bill  was  m 
progress.  I  then  said  to  the  Dvtchesa  of  Kent,  that  nuw,  for  the  first 
time,  your  Majes^  ought  to  know  your  place  in  the  BuccesBion.  Her 
Royal  Highness  agreed  with  me,  and  I  put  the  genealogical  table  into 
the  historical  book.  When  Mr.  Davya  (the  Queen's  instructor,  aller- 
wards  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  waa  gone,  the  Princes*  Victoria  opened 
AS  usual  the  book  sgtun,  and  seeing  the  additional  paper  said,  '  I  never 
4aw  that  before.'  '  It  was  not  thought  necessary  you  should,  Frin- 
■ceaa,'  I  answered.  '  I  see,  I  am  nearer  the  throne  than  I  thought.' 
'  So  it  is,  Madam,'  I  said.  After  some  moments  the  Princess  resumed, 
'  Now,  many  a  child  would  boast,  but  they  don't  know  the  difficulty. 
There  ia  much  splendour,  but  there  ia  more  responsibility.'  The 
Princess  having  lifted  up  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  while  she 
spoke,  gave  me  that  little  hand,  saying,  '  I  will  be  good.  I  under- 
stand now,  why  yon  urged  me  so  much  to  learn,  even  Latin.  My 
-cousins  Augusta  and  Mary  never  did ;  but  you  told  me  Latin  is  the 
foundation  of  English  grammar,  and  of  all  the  elegant  expressioDS,  and 
I  learned  \t  ae  yon  wished  it,  but  I  understand  all  Lietter  now,'  and  the 
Princess  gave  me  her  hand,  repeating  '  I  will  be  good  ! '  I  then  said, 
'  Bnt  jour  aimt  Adelaide  is  still  young  and  may  have  children,  and  of 
course  they  would  ascend  the  throne  alter  their  father  William  IV., 
and  not  j-ou,  Princeai.'  The  Princess  answered,  '  And  if  it  was  si>,  I 
should  never  feel  disappointed,  for  I  know  by  the  love  aunt  Adelaide 
bears  me,  how  fond  she  is  of  children.'  When  Queen  Adelaide  loat 
her  second  princes?,  she  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  '  My  children 
are  dead,  but  yours  Uvea,  and  she  is  mine,  too  ! ' "  ' 

To  this  passage  the  Queen  herself  adds  a  remarkable  observa- 
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doQ.  'I  cried  much  ob  learning  it,  and  ever  deplored  this 
'  contingeQCf .' 

The  Princess  Victoria  was  brought  up  in  Kuch  strict  privacy 
and  seclusion,  that  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  her  character 
uid  powers,  at  the  moment  of  her  accession,  beyond  the  walls  of 
Kensington  Palace.  Yet,  in  spite  of  some  trying  and  unto- 
ward circumstances  in  her  education,  ahe  had  already  acquired 
BO  much  forethought  and  self-control,  that  when  the  critical 
moment  arrived,  she  instantly  showed  herself  equal  to  her 
poffltton,  and  astonished  all  about  her  by  the  dignity  and 
authority  with  which  she  assumed  it.  These  qualities  were 
equally  displayed  in  the  all-important  matter  of  her  marriage. 
It  was  her  own  decision.*  There  ia  reason  to  believe  that 
even  Lord  Melbourne  was  not  consulted  till  all  was  settled. 
To  Baron  Stockmar  she  wrote  with  charming  simplicity  on 
October  15,  1839:— 

'"Ido  feel  80  guilty,  I  know  not  how  to  b^in  my  letter — but  I  think 
the  news  it  will  contain  will  be  eufficient  to  ensure  your  iiT^veaeBB, 
Albert  haa  completely  won  my  heart,  and  all  was  settled  between  ua 
tliiii  morning.  ...  1  feel  certain  he  will  make  me  veiy  bappy.  I  wiith 
I  could  my  I  felt  aa  certain  of  mff  making  him  happy,  but  I  sball  do 
ni7  best.  Dncle  Leopold  must  tell  you  all  about  the  details,  which  I 
bsTe  not  time  to  do.  .  .  .  Albert  ia  very  much  attached  to  you."  ' 

As  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  record  in  this  ingenuous 
manner  her  own  feelings  on  the  most  momentous  occasion  in 
her  private  life,  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  an  anecdote 
which  was  current  at  the  time  in  society.  Soon  afVer  the  de- 
claration of  the  marriage  was  made  in  Council,  the  Queen  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  her  venerable  aunt  the  Princess 
Sophia,  who  remarked  that  Her  Majesty  must  have  felt  ez- 
treinely  nervous  in  making  such  an  announcement  to  such  an 
assembly.  '  No,'  the  Queen  was  reported  to  have  replied, 
'  for  some  time  before  I  had  done  a  much  more  nervous  thing 
'  than  that — I  had  proposed  to  Prince  Albert.' 

No  sooner  was  the  intended  alliance  made  public  and  an- 
nounced by  the  Queen  in  person  to  the  Privy  Council  on 
November  23,  than  it  became  necessary  to  make  suitable 
arrangements  for  the  future  establishment  of  the  Prince. 
Speaung  of  the  selection  of  his  household,  he  expressed  himself 

*  It  appears  from  another  paamge  in  this  volume  that  the  marriage 
was  not  brought  about  without  opposition  from  within  and  from 
vitfaoQt,  and  that '  a  few  members  of  the  Royal  Family  made  no  secret 
'  of  ihur  diaappoiutment  that  Her  Majesty's  choice  had  not  fallen  upon 
'  Knne  scion  of  the  reigning  House  in  whom  they  had  a  nearer  intereot.* 
This  cinmiDitance  had  not,  wa  think,  before  been  mentioned. 
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nitb  his  usual  good  sense  snd  fairness  in  writing  on  December 
10  to  the  Queen  from  Coburg : — 

'"I  should  wieh  particularly,"  he  says,  "  that  the  selection  diould 
be  made  without  r«^rd  to  politics,  for  if  I  am  really  to  keep  njMlf 
free  from  all  pftttiea,  my  people  must  not  belong  exolusiTely  to  one  side. 
Above  nil,  these  appointmenta  should  not  be  mere  *  party  reward*,' 
bat  they  ahould  possess  some  other  recommendation  besides  that  of 
poimcol  connexion.  Let  the  men  be  either  of  very  high  rank,  or  vei^ 
accomplished,  or  very  clever,  or  peraons  who  have  performed  important 
eerricea  for  England.  It  is  very  necessary  they  should  be  chosen  from 
both  sides — the  same  number  of  Whiga  as  of  Tories ;  and  above  all, 
it  is  my  wish  that  they  ^ould  be  men  well  educated  and  of  high 
character,  who,  as  I  have  said,  shall  have  already  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  their  several  positions,  whether  it  be  in  the  army  or  navy,  oc 
the  scientific  world.  I  am  satisGed  you  will  look  upon  this  malter 
precisely  as  I  do,  and  I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  you  will  communicate 
what  I  have  said  to  Lord  Uelbourne,  so  that  he  may  be  fully  aware  of 
my  views." ' 

Lord  Melbourne  selected  Mr.  Anson  to  be  PriTate  Secretary 
to  the  Prince,  unfortunately  without  consulting  Hia  Royal 
Highness,  and  this  was  a  source  of  disappointment  But  the 
result  showed  that  Lord  Melbourne  had  made  an  excellent 
<^oice,  and  we  do  not  see  how  the  Prince,  who  was  at  that 
time  quite  unacquainted  with  English  society,  could  hare  ex- 
ercised  a  power  of  selection.  We  happen  to  know  that  Lord 
Melbourne  took  the  greatest  pains  to  nnd  a  person  suitable  in 
rank,  knowledge  of  nie  world,  and  attainments  to  place  about 
the  Prince,  and  that  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  fill  the 
ap|M>intment.  He  therefore  took  Mr.  Anson  as  the  person  of 
whom  he  was  most  sure  (for  he  had  been  his  own  Private 
Secretary),  and  the  Prince  declared  at  the  time  of  poor  Anson's 
premature  death,  that  he  had  been  to  him  like  a  brother. 

A  more  serious  blunder  was  made  as  to  the  Prince's  annuity. 
The  Government  proposed  50,000/.  a  year,  because  that  sum 
or  more  bad  been  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  Prince  Geoige  of 
Denmark,  and  also  voted  by  Parliament  to  several  successive 
Queens-Consort,  and  to  Prince  Leopold.  Mr.  Joseph  Htune 
moved  its  reduction,  and  aa  Sir  Robert  Peel  concurred  in  that 
view,  the  Qovemment  was  beaten  and  the  annuity  cut  down. 
As  this  incident  occurred  not  long  after  the  failure  of  the 
Tories  to  form  a  government  in  1839,  when  parW-epirit  ran 
excessively  high,  and  the  relations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the 
Conrt  were  not  of  the  friendly  and  confidential  nature  they 
afterwards  assumed,  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  on  this 
occaaion  was  attributed  to  spite  and  resentment.  But,  as  Lord 
Melbourne  said,  the  Radicals  and  '  some  of  our  own  pec^e' 
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were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  Tories.  The  Gorei'nmeat  had 
been  injudicious,  and  the  Opposition  factious.  It  was  not 
worth  while  to  do  &n  unhandsome  thing  for  a  small  pecuniary 
saving.  The  Prince  alone  came  out  of  this  trial  of  temper 
unrumed,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  beneath  his  notice;  nor 
did  it  ever  in  the  slightest  degree  diminish  his  cordiality  to- 
wards Sir  Robert  PeeL 

The  question  of  precedence  was  made  a  still  greater  difScultv, 
It  had  been  proposed  to  give  the  Prince  rank  immediately 
after  the  Queen ;  although,  strictly  speaking,  he  was  not, 
ather  by  birth  or  by  official  dignity,  a  Royal  personage  at  all, 
or  of  Royal  blood,  as  is  stated  hy  Her  Majesty  in  the  Memo- 
randum we  are  about  to  cite.  The  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cam- 
bridge had  given  their  assent ;  the  King  of  Hanover  refused  his, 
but  this  was  of  no  importance  as  he  had  the  rank  of  a  foreign 
reigning  Sovereign.  But  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  clause  in 
the  Naturalisation  Bill  was  vehemently  opposed,  and  by  no  one 
more  than  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom  acted  Lord 
LyndhuTSt,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  Ellenborough.  The 
House  felt  that  to  give  the  Mnce  precedence  over  Ae  Blood 
Royal  of  England  was  virtually  to  abrogate  a  put  of  the 
Statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  is  the  basis  of  precedency  in 
this  country,  and  precedence  is  a  thing  which  you  cannot  give 
to  one  person  without  taking  it  away  from  another.  This  Uie 
Dake  of  Wellington  said  was  unjust,  Mr.  Charles  Greville, 
however,  showed  in  an  able  pamphlet  that  the  Queen  could 
confer  the  highest  precedence  on  the  Prince  everywhere  except 
in  Parliament  and  in  AsBemblies  of  Council,  and  this  was 
accordingly  soon  afterwards  done  by  letters  patent.  But  thi^ 
<iid  not  obviate  the  difficulty  in  relation  to  foreign  Sovereigos 
and  Princes,  a  point  on  which  the  Queen  wrote  the  follow- 
ing Memorandum ; — 

'  When  I  first  married,  we  had  much  difficulty  on  this  sabject,  much 
tftd  feeling  waa  shown,  several  members  of  the  Koyal  Family  showed 
W  grace  in  giving  precedence  to  the  Prince,  and  the  late  King  of 
Uuover  poNtively  remsted  doing  so.  .  .  .  When  the  Queen  was 
aliroad,  the  Ptince'ti  position  was  always  a  subject  of  negotiation  and 
vexation :  the  position  accorded  to  him  the  Queen  always  had  to 
acknowledge  ns  n  grace  and  favour  bestowed  on  her  by  the  Sovereigns 
whom  she  visited.  While,  in  1856,  the  £mperorof  the  French  treated 
the  Prince  as  a  Royal  personage,  his  uncle  declined  to  come  to  Paris; 
because  be  would  not  give  precedence  to  the  Prince  ;  and  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1S45,  the  King  of  Pmsna  would  not  give  the  place  to  the  Qneen's 
husband,  whicli  common  civility  required,  because  of  the  presence  of 
an  Anebduke,  the  third  son  -  of  an  uncle  of  the  reigning  Emperor  of 
Aiutrit,  who  would  not  give  the  pat,  and  whom  the  King  would  not 
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offend.  The  only  l^al  poution  in  Europe,  occordiog  to  interoationol 
law,  which  the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  England  enjoyed,  was  that  of 
a  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Ssxe-Coburg,  and  this  merely 
because  the  English  law  did  liot  know  of  him.  This  is  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  of  England.' 

To  dispose  of  this  matter  we  nil!  add  that  it  is  expressly 
stated  in  another  part  of  this  volume  (p.  257)  lliat  '  so  far 
'  back  as  1641,  Her  MajeBty,  painfull;  impressed  by  the 
'  anomalous  position  of  the  Fnnce,  had  wished  that  the  title  of 
'  King-Consort  should  be  conferred  upon  him,'  Adding  in 
words  which  Her  Majesty  now  quotes  from  her  own  '  Journal ' 
of  December  28,  1841,  '  He  ought  to  be  and  is  above  me  in 
'  everything  really,  and  therefore  I  wish  that  he  should  be 
'  equal  in  rank  to  me.'  The  Queen  made  the  proposition  to 
Baron  Stockmar,  and  through  him  to  Sir  fiobert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen.  These  judicious  persons  were,  however^ 
strongly  opposed  to  the  suggestion,  which  would  certainly  not 
have  been  favourably  received  by  the  nation,  since  it  would 
have  appeared  to  place  a  second  sovereign  on  the  throne, 
as  was  the  case  wita  William  of  Orange  and  Queen  Mary. 
Stockmar  warned  the  prince  not  to  '  catch  at  butterflies,'  but 
to  stick  to  the  substance,  not  bartering  it  for  show.  On  this 
subject  the  Prince  wrote  in  1845  the  following  sensible 
letter  :— 

'  "  Dear  Stockmar, —  .  .  .  The  Spyal  Consort  diacuasion  wbh  esces- 
nvely  unpleasant.  The  Morning  Chroniele  contained  an  article  about 
it,  "  on  the  best  authority,"  and  ro  provoked  a  newspaper  controreray,. 
and  ultimately  the  question  of  Mr.  Borthwick.*  The  aubject  was  never 
dincnsBed  here,  and  the  afTair  must  have  been  a  piece  of  Opposition 
tactics  to  squeeze  Feel  between  Viutoria  and  the  public  He,  too,  was 
Startled,  and  was  afraid  '  the  authority  *  might  have  emanated  from 
the  Court.  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  question  with  him 
thoroughly,  and  also  that  of  the  Com  mandership- in -Chief.  .  .  . 

'  "  With  regard  to  the  title,  the  upshot  was,  that  it  is  power  and  not 
titles  which  are  esteemed  here,  that  the  public  aio  inclined  to  attach 
ridicule  to  eveiything  of  the  sort,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  good  prece- 
dents, that  there  are  great  constitutional  difficulties,  £c. 

' "  In  regard  to  the  Command  ership-in- Chief,  it  was,  that  the  Army 
would  be  greatly  pleased  by  it, — that  politically  it  would  be  the  best 
arrangement,  but  that  I  should  have  to  do  the  whole  work  myself, 
and  must  not  delegate  it  to  anybody  else,  if  I  am  to  be  a  real  gainer 
by  the  appointment, — that  this  would  absorb  all  my  tima  and  attention, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  right  to  sacrifice  for  such  an  offer  the 
duties  which  I  owe  to  Victoria  and  to  the  education  of  our  children. 
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'"  Peel  r^jnrds  luy  present  position  as  extremely  good,  and  thinki 
that,  ail  in  aJl,  Mooarchy  never  stood  bo  well.  He  aaya  th&t,  despite 
the  eucroachmoits  of  democracy,  '  there  was  something  (considering 
'the  sex  of  the  Sovereign,  the  private  character  of  the  family,  &c.) 
'  in  ttie  position,  that  worked  BtroDgly  on  the  feelinga  of  tlie  nation.'  " ' 

But  by  whatever  style  or  name  the  Prince  was  to  be  called,  it 
was  impossible  that  his  great  abilities  and  the  fascination  be 
exercised  over  those  most  nearly  connected  with  him,  should 
not  speedily  raise  him  to  great  power  and  influence.  He  had 
been  made  a  Privy  Councillor  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately 
ifier  his  twenty-first  birthday.  He  had  a  duplicate  key  of  all 
the  Queen's  boxes.  Mr.  Martin  says,  we  suppose  with 
authority,  that  '  a  mistake  had  been  committed  in  not  esta- 
'  blishing  the  Prince  from  the  first  as  Private  Secretary  of  the 
'  Qneen,  and  placing  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Boyal 
'  Household  under  liis  immediate  control ' — functions  which 
had  been  discharged,  it  seems,  since  the  accession  by  Baroness 
Lehzen,  Her  Majesty's  former  governess.  We  should  have 
doubted  whether  such  offices  were  consistent  with  the  exalted 
rank  of  the  Prince,  and  he  could  not  have  filled  them  all  with- 
out displacing  persons  to  whom  some  of  them  at  least  tradi- 
tionally appertained.  The  truth  is  that  he  became  in  fact  the 
alter  ego  of  the  Sovereign,  much  more  than  her  Minister  or 
■esistant ;  and  Mr.  Martin  describes  with  great  justice  his  true 
pohtical  poution  in  the  following  passage: — 

'  But  firom  the  moment  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  place  nearest  to 
the  throne  of  England,  he  passed  into  a  sphere  where  indifference  to 
politics  would  have  been  inexcusable,  as,  indeed,  for  such  a  man  it 
iTould  have  been  impossible.  Endowed,  as  his  subsequent  career 
proved,  with  alt  the  qualities  for  goveruing,  he  could  not  be  an  idle 
q)ectator  of  the  rtirring  eveDts,  and  great  political  coalroversies  and 
changea,  in  the  midBt  of  which  he  all  at  oncc^  found  himself.  Opinions, 
and  veiy  decided  opinions,  upon  all  matters  of  policy,  both  foreign  and 
dotnestic,  he  could  not  lail  to  have ;  and,  instead  of  resting  in  indiffer- 
ence, the  eager  interest  which  he  must  inevitably  feel,  where  questions 
of  inch  enormous  magnitude  were  at  ismie,  was  more  likely  to  hurry 
him  into  that  open  expresuon  of  opilhion,  that  anxiety  to  mould  the 
cnrteut  of  events  in  accordance  with  their  convictions,  which  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  all  vigorouH  thinkers.  From  the  first,  however,  the 
Prince  appreciated  the  extreme  delicacj^  of  his  positioa,  and  laid  down 
for  himself  the  rule,  that  no  act  of  his  ahould  by  posubility  expose 
him  to  the  imputation  of  interference  with  the  macliinery  of  the  State, 
or  of  encroachment  on  the  functions  and  privileges  of  the  Sovereign. 
At  the  same  time  he  formed  an  equally  clear  view  of  his  duty  to 
qualify  himself  thoroughly  for  supporting  the  Sovereign  by  his  advice, 
and  this,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  involved  the  most  assiduous 
attention  to  every  subject,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  which  the 
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wet&re  of  her  kingdom  was  involved.  While  renounciog,  therefore, 
«very  impulse  of  pwHonal  ambition,  he  resolved  to  conaccrsle  himeelf 
with  the  most  abaolnte  devotion  to  deepening,  by  the  inflnencea  of  hw 
life,  and  the  example  of  his  home,  the  hold  of  the  Monarchy  upon  the 
afiectiona  of  the  People,  and  to  making  it  a  power,  which,  amid  the 
conflicting  and  often  selfish  paaaions  of  political  strife,  and  the  tortuoos 
subtleties  of  diplomacy,  should  have  for  its  unswerving  object  to 
increase  that  people's  welfare  and  to  uphold  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  Empire.' 

Long  before  the  Prince  bad  attained,  however,  this  im- 
portant podtion,  a  transaction  occurred  which  narrowly  failed 
to  produce  the  moat  serious  consequenceB.  We  cannot  accept 
wiuout  modification  Mr.  Martin's  brief  notice  of  the  ^Eastern 
question,  in  the  shape  it  assumed  in  1840.  It  was  not  with 
France,  but  with  Russia,  that  the  dispute  originated.  Kussia 
sent  Baron  Brunnow  to  this  country  in  1839,  and  again  in 
1840,  to  propose  to  England  a  joint  action  against  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  who  threatened  at  that  time  the  existence  of  the 
Porte.  The  object  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  obviously  to 
break  up  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers.  Lord  Falniep- 
ston  accepted  the  offer,  because  it  enabled  him  to  shake  off  the 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  which  had  placed  Turkey  under  the 
sole  protectorate  of  Russia,  and  because  he  was  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  The  French  Govermnent  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  standing  aloof  from  the  concerted  action 
of  the  European  Powers ;  but  the  charge  ag^nst  M.  Tlilers  of 
promoting  '  a  separate  Treaty  between  France  and  the  Ottoman 
'  Porte'  is  totally  misconceived.  France  was  suspected,  though 
we  tLink  erroneously,  of  labouring  to  effect  a  separate  under- 
standing between  Turkey  and  Egypt.  However  this  may  be, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  Treaty  of  July  15,  1840,  was 
likely  to  cost  us  the  alliance  of  France  and  even  to  lead  to  war 
in  Euroj>e,  the  policy  of  that  Treaty  was  stoutly  attacked  by 
several  of  Lord  Palmerston's  own  colleagues.  Lord  Holland 
and  Lord  Clarendon  had  from  the  6rst  protested  against  it. 
Ijord  Palmerston's  conduct  of  the  negotiations  and  operations 
became  so  violent  and  overbearing  that  Lord  John  Russell  de- 
clared he  must  cease  to  attend  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  were  seriously  alarmed—  and  the  Govem- 
inent  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Indeed,  Lord  Palmerston 
only  carried  his  point  vi  et  armis  by  tenderine  his  own  resig- 
nation. He  states  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  orother  of  July 
27,  1840:— 

'  When  it  came  to  the  point  I  fband  snch  reaistaDCe  on  ttie  part  of 
Holland  and  Clarendon,  and  such  lukewarmness  on  the  purt  of  some- 
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of  tbe  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  I  sent  in  my  resignation, 
saying  that  I  saw  d)t:re  was  a  diBincIination  in  some  leading  atembera 
to  adopt  jaj  views,  and  that  I  would  ralieve.Melbonrae  from  the  Hm^ 
barraesmeiit  of  deciding  between  me  and  those  who  differed  from  me, 
by  placing  my  oihce  at  .his  diepoaoL  The  dissidents  upon  this  with- 
drew their  oj^aition,  and  the  waverers  came  round  to  my  views.'  * 

King  Leopold,  combated  by  his  conflictiDg  French  and 
English  sympathies,  was  strenuous  in  his  exertions  for  peace, 
and  his  views  were  naturally  communicated  to  the  British 
Court.  By  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune  St.  Sesen 
d'Acre  was  taken  at  a  blow,  and  the  whole  strength  of 
Mehemet  AIJ  collapsed  in  a  moment.  But  the  crisis  was 
one  of  extraordinary  severity,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  Qaeen  wrote  to  her  uncle,  King  Leopold,  on  October 
16,  1840,  with  reference  to  the  infant  whose  birth  wkb  then 
expected, '  I  think  our  child  ought  to  have,  besides  its  other 
'  names,  those  of  Turko-Egypto,  ae  we  think  of  nothing  else.' 

The  following  year,  1841,  nHtnesscd  the  long-expected 
transfer  of  power  from  the  Whigs  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It 
might  have  been  pmnted  out  that  this  event  had  seemed  to  be 
hourly  impending  in  1837,  at  the  moment  of  the  Queen's  ac- 
cession. But  the  spirited  resolution  of  Her  Majesty  to  main- 
tain the  existing  government,  her  great  confidence  in  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  her  refusal  to  change  the  ladiea  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  1839,  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  Ministry  for 
four  years.  The '  change,  therefore,  was  foreseen,  and  by  no 
one  more  than  by  Lord  Melbourne  himself,  insomuch  that  the 
question  of  the  ladiea  of  the  bedchamber  was  settled  by  a 
preliminary  negotiation  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,-  through  Mr. 
Anson,  some  months  before  it  took  place.  On  May  18 
Ministers  were  beaten  on  the  Sugar  Duties,  and  on  May  31  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  carried  by  a  m^ority  of  one. 
But  the  Ministers  preferred  the  alternative  of  dissolution  to 
that  of  resignation,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  very  strong 
0{»nion  of  Lord  Melbourne  himself,  who  allowed  his  judgment, 
and  that  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Lonsdowne,  to  be  over- 
ruled by  his  more  vehement  coUeagnes.  The  most  eager 
partisans  of  tJie  dissolution  were  the  Chancfilloi;  Lord  Cotten- 
ham.  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr,  Macaulay.  The  result  did 
notanswer  their  expectations,  and  for  thefirst  time  since  the  . 
Reform  Bill  the  Tories  obtained  a  large  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  at  about  this  time  tliat  ^ron  Stoekmar 
addressed  to  the  Prince  the  following  letter  i— 


•  Iioid  Dalling^ '  Life  of  VisoonUt  Palmwston,'  vol.  Hi. 
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• '-  Coburg,  IStli  U47,  1841. 
'  "  My  dear  Friooe, — It  is  Bcaroely  a  month  since  I  left  England,  and 
yet  in  that  short  time  many  material  alteiationa  have  taken  place  in  iti 
internal  policy.  Melbourne's  rapid  change  in  hia  profeeeiona  on  the 
subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  into  which  he  has  no  doubt  been  persuaded 
by  hia  colleagues  out  of  mere  good  nature  and  eaaineas  of  diapontion, 
kaa  an  ugly  look.  To  etimulate  hongrj'  wolvea,  in  order  to  have  them 
aa  allies  on  the  Govemment  dde,  is  what  in  his  place  I  would  under 
no  circumstances  have  reaorted  to.  To  me,  I  confess,  the  bnainen 
wears  upon  the  whole  a  very  Berioua  aspect,  and  the  crisis  seems  to  me 
one  which  will  demand  genuine  statesmaaship  to  get  orer.  What 
strikes  me,  however,  aa  its  most  serioua  feature  is  this,  that  the  country 
may  be  hurried  into  decided  measures,  and  that  it  may  be  unable  to 
command  that  cleameas,  inaighc,  and  practical  sagacity,  which  ate 
necessary  to  pilot  the  vessel  of  the  state  trough  the  storm.  .  .  . 

' "  If  things  come  to  a  change  of  Mtniatry,  then  the  great  axiom, 
irrefragably  one  and  the  same  for  all  Ministries,  is  this,  viz. :  The 
Crown  supports  Irankly,  honourably,  and  with  all  its  might,  the 
Miniittry  ol  the  time,  whatever  it  be,  so  long  aa  it  commands  a  ma- 
jority, and  governs  with  int^ritf  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
tlie  cnuntry.  A  king,  who  aa  a  Constitutional  king  either  cannot  or 
will  not  curry  this  maxim  into  practice,  deliberately  descends  from  the 
lofiy  pedestal  on  which  the  Constitution  has  placed  him  to  the  lower 
one  of  a  mere  party  chief.  Be  you,  therefore,  the  Constitutional  genius 
of  the  Queen;  do  not  content  yourself  with  merely  whispering  this 
maxim  in  her  ear  when  circumstances  serve,  but  strive  also  to  carry  it 
out  into  practice  at  the  right  time  and  by  the  worthiest  means.  A  man 
can  almost  always  accomplish  what  is  right,  if  he  set  himself  resolutely 
to  do  BO.  It  is  essential  that  we  all  help,  according  to  our  means,  to 
build  up  a  solid  and  well-merited  reputation  for  you.  Up  to  the 
present  time  thinga,  it  is  true,  have  not  been  propitious  tor  thia ;  still 
both  in  France  and  Germany  much  more  favourable  impressions  would 
have  been  produced,  if  ext^nal  and  most  un&vourable  influencea  bad 
not  exercised  so  sovereign  a  predominance  in  certain  quarters."  ' 

The  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Feei  and  Lord  Aberdeen  to 
power  proved  to  be  perfectly  congenial  to  the  political  sym- 
pathiea  and  opinions  of  the  Prince.  Although  it  iB  not  ex- 
pressed in  thiB  volume,  it  ia  perfectly  well  known  that  Lord 
Falmereton'a  system  of  foreign  policy  bad  alarmed  the  Court, 
and  was  steadily  opposed  by  the  wise  and  moderate  views  of 
King  Leopold.  Prince  Albert  abhorred  and  repudiated  the 
notion  that  the  true  dignity  and  interests  of  this  country  were 
best  maintained  and  asserted  by  endeavouring  to  create  what 
was  called  an  '  English  party  '  at  every  foreign  Court,  allied 
to  some  section  of  foreign  politidane,  and  by  carrying  on  a  per- 

Setual  struggle  of  induettcea  and  intrigues  against  the  rival 
iplomatistB  of  Russia  or  France.  He  was  ever  the  partisan 
01  conciliation,  fair  dealing,  and  peace.     Lord  PalmeratoB,  on 
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the  contrary,  had  arrived  at  a  conviction  that  war  between 
France  and  this  cpunby  was  inevitable  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  question  of  time.  That  noble  lord  says,  in  a  con- 
lideD^al  letter  to  his  brother.  Sir  William  Temple,  of  August 
29,  1844  :— 

'  Now  tliat  France  becomes  every  day  luore  overreaching,  more 
OTcrbearing,  inore  insulting,  more  hostile,  even  the  quietest  and  most 
peaceful  among  us  are  beginning  to  look  forward  to  a  vmr  with  France 
as  sn  event  which  no  prudence  on  our  part  cOn  long  prevent,  and  for 
which  ws  ought  to  loee  no  time  in  making  ourxelvea  fully  prepared. 
Iq  Buch  a  war  tlie  Government  would  receive  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  any  new  buixtenu  that  might  become  nodes- 
turyforthe  purpose  would  be  cheerfully  borne.'  {Life  of  Lm-d  Pal- 
merston,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.) 

Aud  ^ain,  in  September,  1845  ; — 

'  "  Fidarsi  i  bene,  ma  noa  fidani  e  meijlio,"  oujtht  to  be  our  maxim 
in  regard  to  France,  She  is  preparing  moat  nssiduoasly  the  means  of 
iavading  v.*,  and  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  rely  upon  her  assurancea 
that  she  has  nu  present  inientioa  of  making  use  of  those  meaas.'  (Id. 
p.  180.) 

Predictions  of  this  kind  have  a  fatal  tendency  to  bring  about 
their  own  fulfilment,  and,  unhappily,  a  bitter  feeling  of  per- 
sonal animosity  had  sprung  up  between  Lord  Palmerston  and 
the  French  Government,  which  rendered  the  maintenance  of 
amicable  relations  between  him  and  them  extremely  difficult : 
otherwise,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  we  believe  these  charges 
and  prophecies  to  be  utterly  unfounded;  King  Louis  Philippe 
and  AI.  Guizot  had  no  desire  or  intention  of  attacking  England, 
and  they  were  themselves  perpetually  accused  of  the  same  sub- 
serviency to  foreign  influence  which  Lord  Palmerston  attributed 
to  his  own  political  antagonists.  But,  in  fact,  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  M.  Guizot,  both  animated  by  very  different  sentiments,  ap- 
plied themselves,  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  mutual  respect, 
to  remove  these  grounds  of  offence  and  discord;  and  we  know  not 
what  the  world  does  not  owe  to  the  restoration  and  preservation 
by  those  Ministers  of  that  pence  and  good  understanding  which 
ats  remained,  to  this  day,  under  so  many  vicissitudes,  still  un- 
broken. Lord  Aberdeen's  past  life  and  political  opinions  might 
rather  have  inclined  him  to  a  close  alliance  with  the  Northern 
Powers  who  courted  his  friendship.  But  in  his  opinion  it  was 
on  our  relations  with  France  that  the  maintenance  of  peace 
really  depended ;  there  alone  wna  any  serious  danger  of  war  to 
be  anticipated  and  averted.  And  with  whatever  levity  others 
might  speak  of  war  between  England  and  France,  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  M.  Guizot  regarded  such  a  catnstrcphe  as  the  greatest 
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calamity  that  could  befall  the  two  nations.  The  consequence 
-waB  that  although  difficulties  from  time  to  time  arose,  they 
were  Bubdued  By  the  resolute  determination  of  the  Frendi 
and  Englbh  Minifiters,  not  to  seek  occasions  of  rivalry  and 
contention,  but  rather  of  harmony  and  peace ;  and  it  was 
at  that  time  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  good  under- 
standing which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  so  happily  culti- 
vated and  extended  in  later  years.  This  policy  was  cordially 
adopted  and  ably  seconded  by  the  British  Court,  and  the 
work  of  concord  and  reconciliation  was  so  far  advanced  within 
less  than  two  years  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  accession  to  office, 
that  in  August  1843,  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  visited 
the  French  Court  at  the  Chfiteau  d'Eu.  The  event  was 
far  more  extraordinary  and  important  than  it  may  seem  to 
be  at  this  distance  of  time.  It  was  the  first  time,  we  think, 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  that  the  reigning  Sovereign  of 
England  had  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  France.  "Die  incidents  of 
the  visit  are  described  with  great  vivacity  by  Her  Majesty  in 
her  own  '  Journal,'  but  we  prefer  to  borrow  the  fcJlowing  ac- 
count of  it  in  a  letter  from  tne  Prince  to  Baron  Stockmar : — 

'  "  Dear  Stockmar, — At  lust  I  am  nble  to  write  you  a  couple  of  lines. 
Our  expedition  has  gone  off  admirably.  We  have  not  deviated  in  any 
paiticnUr  from  the  plan  we  chalked  out  in  the  month  of  July,  and  we 
have  timed  all  our  movementa  to  the  mtnate.  Heaven  favoured  us 
with  glorious  weather,  and  nothing  has  occurred  to  occasion  iia  the  very 
eligbteat  discomfort  The  Englinh  coast  is  splendid,  especially  Torquay, 
Dartmouth],  and  Plymouth,  and  our  eujoiirn  at  Eu  was  most  interesting 
and  delightful.  The  old  King  was  in  the  third  heaven  of  rapttue, 
and  the  whole  family  received  us  with  a  heartiaesB,  I  might  say  aSec- 
tion,  which  was  quite  touching.  Victoria  was  greatly  struck  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  is  in  low  spirits  that  it  is  over.  Joinville 
accompanied  na  on  our  return,  and  stayed  here  two  nights.  I  have 
rarely  twen  so  pleased  with  any  young  man.  His  views  at«  unusually 
vund.  He  is  straightEorward,  hononrablr,  gifted,  and  amiable,  but 
very  d«af. 

'"  .  .  .  All  the  French  wore  the  expresuon  of  high  aatis&ction  in 
their  looks,  and  were  unilagging  in  their  courtesy  towards  us,  down  even 
to  our  servants.  The  effect  which  the  excursion  has  produced  is 
excellent.  The  Frencli  were  flattered  and  gratified,  and  their  only 
regret  was,  not  to  see  us  in  Paris,  where  great  enthusiasm  was  certain 
to  have  been  shown.  The  jiublio  here  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  excursion.  Six  newspaper  reporters  were  in  Eu,  who  reported 
everything  in  the  minutest  detail.  Lord  Brougham  wrote  to  me 
yesterday  to  congratulate  Victoria  and  myself  '  on  the  admirable  effe<^ 
'  produced  by  the  Iste  excuruon  to  France,  and  on  the  snie  tendency 
*.o£  this  wise  measure  to  create  the  best  feelings  between  the  two 
'  nations.*     I   believe   myself  that  this  will  be  the  cas^.     Aberdeen 
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wu  tboronghl/  Batisfied  with  everything,  and  made  himself  macb 
Bked.  He  and  Liverpool  were  with  oa  on  the  yacht.  The  Ambaaea- 
don  of  the  Northern  Powera,  however,  spit  fire,  which  ia  very  injn- 
diciOQi,  for  if  they  do  not  wish  lor  war,  and  are  to  keep  up  buaineaa 
lelBtions  with  France,  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  or  a  greater 
drawback  to  these  relations  than  U>  leave  the  French  public  in  a  Btabe 
of  tiantic  excitement,  in  whicli  no  bu^nena  can  possibly  be  carried  on 
vilh  a  chance  of  good  results.  The  Emperor  of  Suseia  will  be 
aaooyed,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

' "  The  ftmily  of  Louis  Philippe  have  a  strong  feeling  that  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  they  have  been  placed  under  a  ban,  as  though  they 
•witta  lepers,  by  all  Europe,  and  by  every  Court,  and  expelled  from  the 
society  of  reigning  Houses,  and  therefore  they  rate  very  highly  the 
viot  of  the  most  powerfiil  Sovereign  in  Europe.  The  King  said  thia 
to  me  over  and  over  again.  Guizot  and  Aberdeen,  as  might  be 
expected,  are    being    abused    by  both   parties    for    betraying   their 

'  "  Little  passed  of  a  political  nature,  except  the  declaration  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  Aberdeen  that  he  will  not  give  bis  son  to  Spain,  even  if 
he  were  aeked;  and  Aberdeen's  answer,  that,  excepting  one  of  bia 
Kons,  any  aspirant  whom  Spain  might  ehooae  would  be  acceptable  U> 

England." ' 

The  phrase  of  the  Prince  '  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ■will  be 
'  annoyed,  hut  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,'  was  significant, 
for  at  this  period  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  the  friendship  of  the 
British  Court  and  the  allianoe  of  the  British  Government  were 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  rulers  of  France,  Prussia,  and 
Bossia,  who  exhibited  at  dmes  a  ludicrous  jealousy  and  im- 

Sitience  at  small  preferences  shown  to  others.  The  Emperor 
ii^las,  provoked  as  it  wonld  seeia  by  the  snccess  of  the 
visit  to  Eu,  resolved  in  the  following  spring  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  and  arrived,  uninvited,  at  the  Court  of 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinc-- 
tion.  He  told  the  Queen  that  it  was  au  excellent  thing  to  see 
with  one's  own  eyes,  but  his  principal  object  seems  to  have 
bew  to  convince  the  Sovereign,  the  Prince,  and  the  Ministers 
of  his  own  entire  disinterestedness  and  good  faith,  and  above 
all  to  detach  England  from  France,  a  result  which  the  denoue- 
meni  of  the  Syrian  question  had  failed  to  bring  about.  Mr. 
Martin  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Czar's 
objects  and  conversation :  — 

'  Beneath  this  affected  indifference  to  France  unquestionably  lay  an 
apprehension,  which  all  the  Emperor's  efforts  were  unable  to  conceal. 
The  growth  of  intimate  relations  between  England  and  that  country, 
wlii(£  it  had  been  the  policy  of  both  nations  lor  many  years  to  culti- 
TUe,  and  which  seemed  likely  to  be  drawn  closer  and  closer  by  the 
penoDol  friendship  of  the  Sovereigns,  was  manifestly  viewed  by  him 
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with  jealous  distrust,  calculated  aa  it  waa  to  affect  most  Berioiuly  any 
designi  which  might  be  entertained  at  St.  Petersburg  for  enlarging 
Rneaian  territgry  at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  To  detach  EngJond  from 
this  nlliance  would  naturally  be  regarded  by  the  Czar  «!>  a  master- 
Etroke  of  policy,  and  the  recent  conduct  of  France  in  the  Eastern 
question  may  hare  seemed  to  liiruisb  an  opening  for  making  the 
attempt.  If,  however,  as  currently  believed  at  the  time,  one  main 
object  of  his  visit  wos  to  ascertain  for  himself  vrhether  this  was  possible, 
lie  must  soon  have  been  gatisfied  to  the  contrary  by  the  very  decided 
language  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  receivud  his  au^estions  as  to  the 
probably  selfish  action  of  France,  in  the  event  of  the  affairs  of  Turkey 
coniiug  to  a  crisis.  The  Emperor  had  already  become  possessed  wili 
the  idea,  which  ultimately  proved  so  fatal,  that  Tnrhey  was  in  a 
moribund  state,  and  must  soon  fall  to  pieces.  "  I  do  not  covet,"  were 
his  words  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  one  inch  of  Turkish  soil  for  myself, 
"  but  neither  will  I  allow  anybody  else  to  have  one."  It  could  only 
be  at  France  that  this  remark  was  aimed,  whose  recent  policy,  in  ber 
support  of  Mehemet  Ali,  seemed  to  point  at  securing  a  footing  for 
herself  on  Turkisli  territory.  But  it  elicited  no  response  from  the 
English  Premier  beyond  a  general  concurrence  in  the  principle  ex- 
pressed, with  the  further  remark,  that  England  had  only  one  thing  to 
keep  in  view,  which  wa(s  that  tliere  ahould  be  no  government  in  Egypt 
too  powerful  to  close  tLe  pasrage  across  that  country  to  its  commerce 
or  its  mails.  As  to  France,  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  it  was  anil  should 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  policy  to  see  that  the 
French  throne,  upon  the  death  of  Txtuis  Philippe,  descended  without 
convuluon  to  the  next  legitimate  heir  of  the  Orleans  Dynasty.  The 
same  language  was  held  by  the  Prince.  ,  .  , 

'  On  the  Emperor  tlie  Prince  produced  a  deep  impression.  He  told 
Lord  Aberdeen  he  should  like  to  have  him  for  hia  own  son.  In  their 
personal  communications  he  treated  him  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  paid  him  what  in  the  Emperor's  opinion  was  probably  the  higheat 
testimony  of  his  regard,  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  they  might  one  day 
meet  in  the  field  of  battle  on  the  same  side.  The  Prince  was  on  the 
point  of  replying,  that  ho  trusted  they  might  never  see  any  interruption 
of  the  then  peticeful  state  of  Europe ;  but  as  this  would  have  implied 
disapproval  of  the  policy,  which  seemed  to  assume  such  an  intemip- 
Uon  as  certain  to  take  pkce,  he  checked  himself,  thinking  the  remark 
might  be  taken  amiss.' 

The  ^vriter  of  this  last  sentence  must  have  been  informed  of 
what  was  peesing  at  that  moment  in  the  Prince's  mind. 

To  this  we  are  tempted  to  add  a  very  discriminating  sketch 
of  the  Emperor's  character  by  the  Queen  herself,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  her  uncle  Leopold,  to  whom  she  had  related  in  a 
playful  manner  all  the  details  of  the  visit. 

'  "  I  will  now  (having  told  all  that  has  passed)  give  you  my  opinions 
and  feelings  en  the  subject,  which  I  may  say  are  Albert's  also.  I  was 
extremely  against  the  visit,  fearing  the  gent  and  bustle,  and  even  at 
firat  I  did  not  feel  at  all  to  like  it ;   but  by  living  in  the  same  boose 
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together  quietly  and  anrestraiiiedly  (and  this  Albert,  and  with  great 
truth,  aajTs,  is  the  great  advantage  oi  theu  viaitB,  that  I  not  only  tee 
then  great  poo^e,  bat  know  thwa),  I  got  to  knovr  the  Smperor  and  he  . 
to  know  me.  There  is  much  about  him  which  I  cannot  help  liking, 
«nd  I  think  Iiia  character  is  one  which  should  be  understood,  snd 
looked  upon  for  once  as  it  is.  He  is  stem  and  severe,  with  strict 
trinciplea  of  duly  which  nothing  on  earth  will  make  him  change, 
veiy  clever  I  do  not  think  him,  and  his  mind  is  not  a  coltivated  one. 
Hia  education  has  been  neglected.  Politica  and  military  concerns  are 
the  only  things  he  takes  great  interest  in ;  the  arts  and  all  softer 
«ceiipatiana  he  does  not  care  for ;  but  he  is  uncere,  I  am  oertain — 
sncere  even  In  his  most  despotic  acts — from  a  sense  that  it  is  the  only 
way  to  govern.  He  is  not,  I  am  sure,  aware  of  the  dread&l  cases  of' 
individool  misery  which  he  so  often  causes ;  for  I  can  see,  by  Tarious 
instances,  that  he  is  kept  in  ntter  ignorance  of  many  things  which  bis 
people  carry  out  in  moat  corrupt  ways,  while  he  thinks  he  is  extremely 
just.  He  utinks  of  general  measures,  but  does  not  look  into  details ; 
and  I  am  sure  much  never  reaches  his  eara,  and,  as  you  observe,  how 
xsmitT"' 

The  advances,  of  the  Czar,  however,  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  good  understanding  with  France,  or  with  die  intention 
«f  Louis  PhiHppe  to  pay  hia  return  visit  to  the  Queen  in  the 
Bame  year.  The  Queen  herself  wrote :  '  I  hope  you  will  per- 
'  Boade  the  King  to  come  all  the  same  in  September.  Our 
'  motives  and  politics  are  not  to  he  exclusive,  but  to  be  on 
'  good  terms  with  all — and  why  should  we  not  ?  * 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  review  the  further  course  of 
foreign  affairs,  we  must  notice  two  or  three  very  remarkable 
statements  in  this  volume  with  reference  to  the  Government 
«f  Sir  Bobert  Feel.  In  April  1843  the  Prince  said  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  certainly  far  iirom  popular  with  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  but  that,  for  his  part,  tnis  ouly  increased  his  con- 
fidence in  the  Minister,  because  Sir  Robert  was  determined 
to  take  his  own  line.  In  June  1844,  when  Sir  Robert  suffered 
his  first  defeat  upon  a  question  affecting  the  West  India  in- 
terest, he  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  resien  at  once,  and 
■the  Ministry  was  only  saved  by  a  vote  reversmg  the  former 
dedsion.  JkJid  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1845,  when  he  was 
described  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as,  *  practically  speaking,  stronger 
'  than  he  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
*  1842/  we  now  learn  with  surprise  that 

*  NotwithBtanii'mg  the  success  of  his  chief  measurea,  the  events  o£ 
fte  eernioa  had  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  his  tenure 
«f  office  had  become  most  precarious.  His  own  position  there  waa 
uncomfortable  and  uncertain,  and  he  thought  it  hia  duty  at  this  time 
to  prepare  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  through  the  m^nm  of  Lord 
Aben^en,  for  the  possibility  of  a  Ministerial  criua.  Nothing,  he  ex- 
YOL.  CXLI.   MO.  CCLXXXVII.  l  ,,  .^..(^tOOQIC 
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I^ned,  bnt  a  cooviction  of  the  absolute  neceaeily  for  a  dumgs  would 
induce  hiin  to  subject  Her  Majeitj  to  the  embansaBment  which  it 
involved,  but  the  condition  of  parties  whn  such,  that  at  any  moment  it 
might  become  inevitable.' 

These  atatements  are,  we  believe,  entirely  new,  and  they 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Con< 
servative  leader.  He  had  evidently  discovered  that  there  was 
a  tadtcal  incompatibility  between  the  principles  he  had  under- 
taken to  defend,  with  reference  to  the  Com  Laws  and  difr 
Estiblished  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  measures  which  his  wis- 
dom and  experience  commended  to  his  judgment.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  found  on  these  difficult  occasions  that  the  mind  of  the- 
Prince  was  entirely  in  harmony  with  his  own.  And  it  is  re- 
markable with  what  consistency  His  Royal  Highness  applied 
on  all  occasions  the  broadest  principles  of  religious  toleration, 
and  with  what  intelligence  he  mastered  completely  the  doc- 
triues  of  free  trade. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  German  tour  which  occupied  tlie' 
summer  of  184<5,  and  introduced  the  Queen  to  the  early  haunts 
and  home  of  her  husband,  though  it  recalls  to  our  recollectioit 
(for  we  were  there)  a  memorable  evening  in  the  gardens  at 
Briihl,  when  the  Queen  of  Endand  was  saluted  by  a  Zapfm- 
atrffich  of  all  the  drums  in  the  Rhenish  province,  and  the 
Prussian  bands,  amidst  a  thousand  lamps  and  torches  glittering- 
like  fireflies  through  the  trees,  played  God  tave  the  Queeit 
*  better  than  I  ever  heard  it.'  It  was  one  of  those  magical 
scenes  which  haunt  the  memory  for  ever ;  though  we  must 
also  record  the  prosaic  circumstance  that  the  arrangements  for 
the  banquet  were  a  little  disturbed  by  the  non-arrival  of  her 
Majesty's  luggage  at  the  proper  moment. 

It  was  on  Uieir  way  back  to  Osborne  from  Germany  that  ttie 
fioyal  Pair  again  called  at  tlie  Ch3,tean  d'Eu,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  following  entry  occurs  in  Her  Slajesty's  Journal : — 

'  The  King  told  Lord  Aberdeeo,  as  well  as  me,  he  never  would  hear 
of  Uontpensier's  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  (which  they  are 
in  a  great  fright  about  in  England)  until  it  was  no  longer  a  political 
iioestion,  tcAtc/f  would  be  tchen  the  Queen  is  married  and  kae  chihin*. 
This  is  very  aadsfiictory.' 

This  was  the  celebrated  engagement  on  which  so  much  after- 
wards turned.  But  before  we  reach  that  period  of  history,  i^a 
have  a  great  chasni  to  cross — the  crisis  which  terminated  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Martin  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  very  full 
or  complete  narrative  of  all  the  incidents  of  that  remarkable 
period,  but  this  was  the  less  necessary  as  they  are  related  in 
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minate  Bod  autlientie  detail  in  the  Memoir  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himBelf  and  publiBbed  after  his  death.  The  pro- 
posal for  the  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  consequence  of 
the  Irish  Famine  was  made  by  him  to  his  Cabineton  October 
31,  and  debated  by  his  ooUeagues  at  several  meetings  ending 
on  November  6.  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  alone  supported  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  Queen  was  informed  of  this  difference  of  opinion.  The 
Cabinet  then  adjourned  till  November  26,  when  me  discussion 
TTaa  renewed  with  the  same  result,  and  on  December  5  Sir 
Robert  resigned.  Lord  John  Kuasell  failed,  as  is  well  known, 
to  form  a  Ministry,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Grey's  refusal  to 
place  the  conduct  of  fore^ii  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Pahnereton,  and  on  December  20  Peel  resumed  office.  The 
view  taken  by  Her  Mt^esty  and  the  Prince  of  his  conduct 
in  this  emet^ncy  is  related  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  With  a  gnat  oaticHial  calamity  impending,  which  he  beliRved  wa» 
to  be  averted  by  carryii^  quickly  through  a  measure  l:hat,  as  parties 
then  atood,  could  only  be  to  canied  through  by  himself,  Feel  waa  not  a 
nULD  to  hesitate  in  making  sacriSce  ol'  his  deep-seated  desire  to  retire 
into  the  ranks  and  leave  the  coming  chaages  to  be  effected  by  those, 
who,  if  they  had  no  more  right  than  hiotaell)  bo  far  as  their  antecedent 
history  went,  to  claim  the  leaderghtp  in  the  present  crisis,  were  not 
fettered,  as  be  was,  by  party  ties,  and  by  former  arowals  of  a  creed 
«hidi  be  had  ontgroMO.  But  how  much  that  sacribce  imported  waa 
«ell  known  to  the  Qneen  and  Prince.  They  had  been  long  accustomed 
■o  admire  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  those  about  him,  for  thinking  only  of 
viiat  was  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  widt  little  care  whether 
it  was  good  for  their  party  or  not.  But  in  this  most  trying  hour  they 
felt  more  etroogly  thui  ever  that  he  had  shown  himself  ''  a  man  of 
"nabsmided  l<^alt^,  courage,  patriotiBm,  and  high-mindedneaa." 
These  are  Her  Majesty's  words,  writing  two  days  after  his  reaump-. 
tiun  of  offica  "His  conduct  towards  us,"  she  adds,  "baa  been,  I 
"  might  say,  almost '  chivalrous.'  I  never  have  seen  him  ao  excited 
"and  BO  deUrmined,  and  auch  a  good  cause  must  succeed." 

'  EntcTtaining  sadt  views  of  the  Minister  and  of  the  situation,  the 
result  of  the  Ministerial  crisia  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince.  "  We  are  ateUn/roh  (glad  in  aoul),  as  tb^ 
"  eay  in  Cobtug,"  the  Prince  writes  to  his  stepmother  (25th  December), 
"or  B^  more  frequently,  ganzjidel  (in  liigh  glee),  that  we  have  sur- 
"rived  a  Ministerial  crisis  of  fourteen  days'  duration,  and  are  now 
"  Manding  exactly  where  we  stood  be&re— upon  our  feet,  wheieai 
"  during  the  crisia  we  were  vecy  nearly  standing  ou  our  liead&" ' 

The  &11  of  the  Ministry  was,  however,  only  postponed  for  a 
few  months,  and  on  June  26,  the  same  day  that  the  Com  Bill 
passed  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  the  Coercion  Bill  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  comhinatioa  of  the  refractory 
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Tories  vith  the  Oppoaidon.  Sir  Bobert  Feel  resigned,  and 
the  Conservative  Party  was  broken  up.  On  this  occasion  Her 
M^esty  wrote  to  King  Leopold : — 

' "  Yesterday  was  a  veiy  hard  day  for  me.  I  had  to  part  iritli  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  are  irreparable  lossefi  to  oa  and 
to  the  GouDtry.  They  were  both  ao  much  overconie  thnt  it  qoite 
npaet  me,  and  we  have  in  them  two  devoted  fiienda.  We  feh  bo  mIc 
widi  them.  Never  duriog  the  five  years  that  they  were  with  me  did 
liiey  ever  recommoid  a  person  or  a  ^ing  that  was  not  for  my  or  the 
Gomitry's  best,  and  never  Tor  tlte  party's  advantage  only.  ...  I  camiot 
tell  yon  how  ead  I  am  to  lose  Aberdeen.  You  cannot  tliink  what  a 
delightfol  companion  he  was.  The  breaking  up  of  all  ihis  int«roourM 
during  our  joumies,  &c.,  is  deplorable.  .  •  . 

' "  Albot's  use  to  me,  and  I  may  aay  to  the  country,  by  his  firmnesa 
and  sagacity  in  these  moments  of  trial  is  beyoud  all  beli^."  ' 

We  now  arrive  at  the  important  question  of  the  Spanish 
Marriases,  to  which  Mr.  Martin  has  devoted  the  longest  and 
most  eOborate  political  chapter  of  his  work.  It  might  appear, 
at  first  sight,  that  this  transaction  has  no  very  direct  connexion 
■with  the  Life  of  Prince  Albert ;  but  it  was  a  question  in  which 
he  took  the  deepest  'nterest,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  direct  personal  engi^ement  from  the  King 
of  the  French,  not  only  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  but  to  the  Queen  of 
England  and  to  hims^.  It  was  afterwards  represented  to  the 
world,  though  most  unfairly,  as  if  there  had  been  a  contest  for 
the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her  sister  between  the 
House  of  Orleans  and  the  House  of  Coburg ;  and  we  infer  from 
the  strong  feelings  expressed  in  this  chapter,  and  the  publication 
(for  the  first  time)  of  the  Queen's  energetic  letter  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  that  Her  Majesty  stiO  feels  the  same  anxie^ 
to  expose  the  deception  she  conceived  to  be  practised  upon 
herself,  and  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Coburg  family  and 
the  British  Grovemment  by  a  peremptory  denial  that '  Leopold 
*  had  ever  been  put  forward  ai  ovr  candidate,  either  by  the 
«  English  Government  or  by  any  member  of  the  Coburg  familyJ* 
These  are  Her  Majesty's  own  words. 

'  *  This  brood  and  peremptory  denial  differs  widely  from  the  reports 
made  at  tbe  lime  to  the  French  Government  They  were  led  to  believe 
that  Lisbon  had  become,  under  the  direction  of  King  Ferdinand  of 
Coburg,  the  Queen  of  Portugal's  husband,  the  seat  of  active  propaganda 
in  fitvonr  of  Leopold ;  that  Leopold  and  his  &ther  were  invited  thither 
and  actually  repured  to  that  Court;  that  Leopold  contemplated  a 
jonm«y  in  Spain  at  the  veiy  time  when  he  was  rejected  oa  a  candidate 
tar  tlie  Queen's  hand ;  that  Baron  de  Kendufie,  the  Portuguese  Minis- 
ter at  Madrid,  was  his  active  agent  there ;  and  that  Queen  Chrislina 
wrote  to  Duke  Ferdinand  at  Lisbon  a  Jetter  which  Sir  Heniy  Bolwer 
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To  state  the  case  with  perfect  fairness  it  sboold  be  borne  ia 
nund  that  there  were  two  distinct  alliances,  one  or  other  of  whicb, 
Queen  Christina  desired  for  her  datighters.  The  first,  and  that 
which  ^he  certainly  much  preferred,  would  have  been  to  many, 
the  young  Queen  to  the  Doke  d' Aumale,  and  the  Infanta  to  the 
Duke  de  MoDtpensier.  .  This  she  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the 
French  Grovemment,  bnt  the  B^ng  resolutely  refused,  on  the 
express  ground  that  England  would  never  consent  to  a  French 
marriage.  Thus  Uien  the  objections  of  England  had  their 
weight.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  said  to  the  Kiug  at  Eu  that  any 
aspirant  was  acceptable  to  England,  except  one  of  hit  mm. 
Lord  Falmereton  said  in  his  letter  to  Sir  H,  Bulwer  ot 
Angust  16,  1846:  'Of  objections  we  have  bnt  one;  and 
'  that  one  is  to  the  marriage  of  a  French  Prince  to  a  Spanisii 
'  Princess  on  the  throne,  or  next  door  to  it ;  and  I  wish  you 
■  to  make  Christina,  Bianzares,  and  Isturitz  aware  that  we 
'should  consider  such  a  marriage  as  a  measvre  of  contingent 
'  koMtilitt/  to  England,  on  the  part  both  of  Spain  and  of  France, 
'  and  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  shape  our  future  course 
'  with  regard  to  both  those  Powers  accordingly,'  The  English 
Minister  therefore  forbade  the  banns  in  the  most  peremptory 
form,  apd  backed  it  by  a  threat. 

The  second  scheme  of  Queen  ChnBtina  was  to  marry  her 
eldest  dau^ter  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg,  and  the  Infantiw 
to  s(»ne  other  prince.  But  to  this  combination  the  French^ 
Government  were  equally  opposed,  because  they  chose,  very. 
eitoneoQsly,  to  r^ard  the  Cobu^  as  an  English  prince.  Thas> 
then  it  was  the  hard  fate  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  be  debarred 
from  the  two  alliances  she  would  have  preferred  by  the  ob- 
jections of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  miMt  friendly  Powers, 
and  these  two  Powers  agreed  to  recommend  some  Spauish 
prince,  not  liecause  he  was  the  best,  but  because  he  excluded 
■n  obnoxious  competitor.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Ea  in. 
September,  1645,  it  seemed  prt^able  that  this  womd  be  the> 
result,  and  the  King  of  the  French  gave  the  positive  assurancer 
which  he  afW'wardB  violated,  that  Montpensier  would  not 
marry  the  Infanta  till  the  question  bad  ceased  to  be  political 

■pprored  and  forwarded.  All  these  sUtementB,  whether  Tounded  q\  not,. 
were  believed  at  Paris.  But  the  explanalion  of  them  given  to  M. 
Goizot  by  Lord  Aberdeen  was  taken  to  be  gati^rnctory ;.  ibr  of  the  per- 
fect luyatty  of  Lord  Abeideen  andof  the  English  Coiu-tM.  Guiiotuever 
entertuaed  the  slightest  doubt.  It  was  at  Lisbon  that  he  irapposed  the 
dan^  to  lie.  It  will  be  remarked  that  Her  Majesty's  declaration  i« 
qualifittd  by  fbe  word  '  pnt.forward  ca  our  caaduiaie  ^;  and  it  is  per* 
fectly  certain  that  Prince  Leopold  uever  was  the  candidate  of  England. 
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and  Queen  Isflbella  Bhoald  not  only  be  married  bnt  have 
children. 

It  is  poBfflble,  and  indeed  a  BUggestion  to  this  effect  occnrs 
at  p.  351  of  this  volume,  that  Queen  Christina  never  sincerdy 
intended  to  promote  the  Cobnre  marriage,  and  only  nsed  it  as 
a  bugbear  to  make  the  Fren^  more  amenable  to  her  own 
designs.  But  certain  it  is,  that  at  aome  momenta  she  affected 
to  preas  it  with  great  eagemcBB.  She  wrote  to  tlie  Dnke  of 
Saxe  Coburg  (father  pf  Leopold)  a  letter  which  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  unwiaely  consented  to  forward  to  that  prince  (an  act 
for  which  he  was  reprimanded  by  Lord  Aberdeen) ;  and  if  our 
own  information  is  correct,  which  we  believe  it  to  be  (but  this 
is  mueritten  history),  a  direct  overture  was  made  bytiie  Queen 
of  Spain  to  the  Queen  of  England  to  the  effect  that  she  was 
tired  of  the  French  intrigues,  and  that  if  England  would  pn>- 
mise  to  support  her  she  would  marry  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg 
out  of  bond,  and  send  the  French  ambassador  about  his  busi- 
nesB.  Christiiia  was  resolved  to  have  the  support  either  of 
France  or  of  England  for  her  daughter :  she  herself  desired  to 
leave  Spain,  'uxis  was  probably  on  the  eve  of  the  English 
miniBtenal  crisis  in  June  1846,  when,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Martin,  the  opinionE  of  King  Leopold  and  the  Coburg 
family  were  carefully  taken  on  the  subject,  '  All  were  agreed 
'  that  the  proposal  must  be  declined ;  and  accordingly  it  was  so 

*  declined,  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  the  injury  likely  to  result 
'  to  Spain  from  a  marriage  contracted  in  antagoni«n  to  tibe 

*  views  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Groverdment '  (p.  352).  It 
was  especially  declined  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  ground  of  its 

.  inconsistency  with  the  understanding  which  had  been  onne  to 
at  £u.  Nothing  could  be  more  araolute  and  complete  than 
the  adherence  of  the  Court  of  England  to  the  policy  of  absten- 
tion.    M.  Guizot  says  in  his  Memoirs: — *  J'^tois  alors,  et  jc 

*  reste  aujourdliui,  profond^ment  convuncu  de  la  parfaite  nn- 
'  c^t£  du  Prince  et  du  Ministre  dans  leurs  intentions  et  leuts 
'  paroles.'  -But  it  now  appears  from  a  historical  statement  pub- 
lished by  Lord  Dalling  himself,  that  however  frank  and  &ir 
may  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  English  Court  and  the 
English  Ministers,  while  Lord  Aberdeen  was  in  office,  there 
Ivas  one  important  person  who  took  a  totally  different  view  of 
the  question.  That  person  was  Her  Miyesty's  Minister  at 
Madrid,  and  it  is  impassible  t}ioroughly  to  understand  this 
transaction  without  comparing  Lord  Dalling's  account  of  it, 
with  the  views  which  prevailed  elsewhere  and  are  now  nude 
known  by  authority.     The  eubjeot  of  the  Coburg  i 
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wvt  first  introduced  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  he  relates,*  bj 
Senor  Donoso  Cortes,  charged  to  do  so  bj  the  two  Queens. 
Isturitz  held  tlie  eaoie  kngnage.  Then  came 'the  Duke  of 
RiuizareS,  who  said  that  Spain  wbb  not  strong  enouffh  to  stand 
up  alone  against  Louis  Philippe ;  bnt  that  if  En^and  would 
promiae  her  support,  the  young  queen  would  not  submit  to 
Lave  her  destiny  subjected  to  foreign  dictation.  Upon  this 
Lord  Dalling  remarks, '  What  was  1  to  do  ? '  and  odds : — 

'  The  affiiir  was  more  complicated  br  Qneea  Christiaa's  eelection  of 
a  Coburg  Fiince — such  a  selecUon  would  be  a  natter  of  indifference  to 
the  Enf^sh  GoremmeDt  and  people ;  bnt  it  was  not  indifferent  to  tlie 
family  of  tbe  English  SoTercign.  The  Minister  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  did  not  disguise  the  interest  whioh  his  tQBster  took  in  a 
Cobnrg  alliance.  The  FurtugneBe  Uinister,  who  had  recently  be«i 
■Btftj^ing  at  Cobnrg  and  had  pasted  through  Bngland  on  hie  way  to 
Madrid,  told  me  much — no  doubt  with  exaggeration — at  to  the  witket 
4}f  our  own  Court.  ...  I  was,  I  confuse,  altogether  opposed  to  the 
Bourbon  pTetensions,  but  I  was  in  one  of  those  positions  in  which 
Atccess  is  almost  impossible,  because  decided  action  is  not  allowed. 
Had  I  been  able  to  guide  the  conduct  of  tlie  Spanish  Court,  I  shoidd 
hare  tied  its  tongue  and  confined  its  endeavours  to  getting  Prince 
Leopold  to  visit  Madrid,  when  a  marriage  taking  place  sudtlenlj  widi 
the  approval  of  the  Cortes  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  army, 
would  have  been  irrevocable.'  {Lift  of  Lord  Palineraton,  toL  iii. 
p.  223.) 

We  shall  always  r^ard  it  as  a  most  unfortunate  drcnm- 
■stonce  that  at  this  moment  the  British  Ministry  changed,  and 
tbe  Foreign  Office  passed  from  the  hands  of  a  man  m  whom 
ihe  Frend^  Government  had  entire  confidence,  into  those  of  a 
Minister  whom  they  considered  to  be  hostile  to  themselTes  and 
luwcrupuloQS  in  his  opposition.  What  Lord  Palmerston'a  real 
views  were  may  now  be  seen  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Sit  H.  Bulwer,  at  Madrid,  on  September  12,  1846  :~ 

' "  My  dear  Bnlwer, — I  nm  coming  round  to  the  opinktn  that  yoa  have 
been  right  all  along,  and  that  we  have  been  wnog  about  this  Spanish 
Usrriage  qnestion.  Wt  ought  to  have  at  once  and  hatdlg  adopted 
Coburg  ;  and  to  have  carried  it  in  drfiance  of  the  French  ;  but  we  were 
unwilling  to  break  with  France  just  on  our  first  coming  in,  and  we  did 
Dot  think  the  Coburg  marriage  a  sulBcieotly  strong  English  interest  to 
Justify  us  in  doing  so.  However,  France  or  rather  Louis  Philippe  snd 
Gnizot  have  ill-repaid  us  for  our  delicacy  towards  tliem." '  (£{/** 
of  Lord  Palmeraton,  voL  iii.  p.  291.) 

That  was,  no  doubt,  Lord  Fahnerston's  own  feeling,  M 
many  of  his  despatches  and  private  letters  indicate,  and  It  had 
all  a]ong;been  the  policy  recommended,  though  not  pursued,  by 

*  Life  of  Visconnt  Falmenton,  voL  iti.  p.  221  et  aeq. 
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^  Henry  Bulwer.  The  French  Oovemmeat  were  persiuded 
tliat  he  would  act  npon  these  principlea.  But  in  thia  they 
vere  mistaken.  In  epite  of  all  ne  said  of  the  f  oung  Coburg^ 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Lord  FalmerstoD  never  had  the 
power,  and  probably  not  the  intention,  to  deviate  in  the 
slightest  d^ree  £rom  the  pith  which  the  Enelish  Court  were 
resolved  to  pursue.  But  his  iodiscreet  aud  intemperate  lan- 
guage Bupphed  the  French  with  an  excuse  for  breaking  an 
engagement  which  they  ought  to  have  held  sacred. 

M.  Guizot's  policy  and  intentions  on  this  question  were 
most  distinctly  laid  down  in  his  despatch  to  M.  Bresson,  i^ 
December  10, 1845.  After  stating  that  his  desire  was  to  pre- 
vent a  conflict  between  French  and  English  influence  in  Spain, 
by  faithfully  excluding  the  Orleans  Princes  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Cobuig  Prince  on  the  other,  he  added : — 

'  But  we  cannot,  my  dear  Cooat,  play  in  this  the  part  of  dupea.  We 
shall  contiDue  to  follow  honesCly  oui  policy,  which  is  to  avoid  any  com- 
bioadon  likely  to  rekindle  the  cooAict  between  France  and  England  in 
Spain.  But  if  we  perceive,  that  on  the  other  side,  they  are  not  as 
clear  and  decided  as  we  are;  if  for  instance,  whether  through  the 
iaertneBB  of  the  British  Government,  or  by  tha  action  of  its  friends  ia 
Spain  and  abont  Spain,  a. marriage  was  in  prepuration,  whether  for  the 
Qneen  or  the  In&nta,  adverse  to  our  principle — the  descendants  of 
Philip  v. — if  tLia  combination  bad  any  chance  of  sQcceeding  with  the 
Spani^  (rovemment,  then  we  should  step  forward  without  reserve,  tuA 
claim  amply  and  plainly  tlie  preference  tea  the  Duke  de  Mon^tenner.' 
[^GuitoU     Meminrei  de  mon  Tempt,  vol.  viii,  p.  240.) 

Six  months  later  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  at 
Madrid,  and  the  language  of  Iiord  Palmetston  in  his  despatch 
of  July  19, 1846,*  convinced  the  French  Government  that  the 
moment  was  come  when  the  success  of  a  combination  adverse 
to  ttieir  principle  was  impending.  They  were  terrified  at  the 
notion  of  b^ng  duped,  and  they  therefore  considered  tberaselvea 
free  to  prosecute  the  Montpensier  marriage-  But  we  remain 
of  opinion  that  by  a  more  temperate  and  judicious  line  of  con- 
duct that  result  would  have  been  averted.  As  it  was,  Eng- 
land sufiered  all  the  inconveiuence  of  a  diplomatic  defeat  and 

'  This  dw^atch  was  shown  by  Lord  Palmeraton  to  M.  de  Jaruc, 
who  was  even  allowed  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  For  this  proceeding  Lord 
Palmerston  gave  in  writing  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  the  following  eingnlu 
reason  :  '  I  did  so  because  it  was  the  civilest  way  of  conveying  to  thft 
'  knowledge  of  Lonia  Philippe  opinbns  about  Spanish  questions  toltuA 
'  I  Kelt  knew  to  be  at  variance  with  hit  vieiet.'  {Life  of  Lord  Patour- 
iton,  vol.  iii.  p.  276.)  Thb  was  done  then  expressly  to  indicate  a  di>- 
•ennon  between  the  two  governments  on  the  question  on  whidi  they 
had  hitherto  acted  together. 
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ft  qiurrel  with  France,  on  belialf  of  a  candidate  she  had  not 
supported  and  to  whom  this  country  was  perfectly  indifferent. 

We  believe  that  it  never  mattered  one  straw  to  France  or  to 
England  whom' the  Queen  of  Spain  married,  and  that  both 
^vemmenta  were  alike  in  the  wrong  to  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  question.  But  the  turpitude  of  the  whole 
IzaDBaction  lies  in  this — England  had  tabooed  two  of  the  most 
accomplished  Princes  in  Europe,  the  Duke  d'Aumale  and  the 
Ihike  de  Montpensier,  whom  Christina  particularly  desired  for 
her  sons-in-law.  France  had  tabooed  an  accomplished  German 
Prince,*  because  he  was  too  nearly  allied  to  the  Courts  of 
England,  Belgium,  and  Portugal;  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  Powers  appears  to  have  cared,  so  long  as  they 
flatisfied  their  ridiculous  jealousies,  what  sort  of  husband  was 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Queen  of  Spun,  and  that  unfortunate 
Princess  was  at  last  reduced,  by  a  veiy  shameful  intrigue,  to 
a  miserable  and  UQWorthv  alliance,  which  has  proved  fatal  to 
her  personal  honour  ana  to  the  stability  of  her  throne.  A 
contrast  the  more  striking,  as  her  life  has  been  the  exact  oppo- 
idte  of  that  of  a  sovereign,  happy  in  her  marriage,  spotless  in 
her  honour,  and  secure  in  the  affections  and  respect  of  her 
people.  We  do  not  wonder  Uiat  Queen  Victoria  records  with 
melancholy  interest  the  painful  details  of  a  transaction  which 
consigned  a  sister  Queen  to  a  fate  so  different  from  her  own. 

Nor  was  it  in  Spain  alone  that  the  effects  of  this  deplorable 
marriage,  and  its  concomitants,  were  felt.  The  ties  of  blood 
and  marria^  which  had  been  formed  between  the  Orleans 
family  and  the  Cobuigs,  by  the  marriage  of  King  Leopold  to 
the  Princess  Louise  and  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours  to  another 
Princess  of  Coburg,  had  ripened  into  intimacy  and  mutual 
sffectJOQ.  These  ties  were  rudely  broken.  But  about  eighteen 
montiis  later  a  fresh  explosion  of. the  revolutionary  volcano 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  constitutiona]  Monarchy  of  France, 
and  the  Royal  Family  found  an  asylum  not  only  on  our  shores, 
hut  in  that  same  residence  of  Claremont,  which  had  witnessed 
the  first  happy,  though  shortlived,  union,  of  an  English  Prin- 
cess to  an  illustrious  member  of  the  Cobui^  family. 

*  This  youDg  gentleman,  however,  who  was  at  one  time  supposed 
1o  be  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spun,  and  whose  name 
embroiled  the  Courts  of  Fiance  and  England,  aonk  forthwith  into  total 
obflcuriCy,  irom  which  he  has  nevei  again  emerged.  We  believe  that 
he  still  exists  as  a  major-general  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and  that  be  married,  about  1861,  a  young  person  of  considemble 
musical  talent,  who  had  filled  a  comparadvely  humble  situation  in  the 
«Btabliabment  of  a  lady  of  rank. 
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Prince  Albert,  who  had  become  trom  1845  a  more  active 
observer  of  the  political  state  uf  Europe,  was  not  taken  by 
surprise  by  theae  events.  He  had  perceived  from  the  signs  of 
the  times  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germauy,  that  momentous 
.changes  in  the  state  of  Europe  ^rere  at  hand,  and  he  had  re- 
corded (as  was  his  wont),  in  writing,  his  opinion  of  the  conduct 
to  be  pursued  by  England,  so  as  to  afford  the  most  rational 
and  effectual  aid  and  support  to  the  progress  of  freedom  on  the 
Continent,  and  to  the  independence,  of  the  states  wluch  were 
enga<;ed  in  working  out  the  great  problem  of  free  government. 
The  Memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Prince  upon  the  occasion 
of  Lord  Minto's  mission  to  Italy,  in  1846,  and  the  Considera- 
tions addressed  by  his  Boyal  Highness  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
soon  afterwards,  on  the  reforms  to  be  introduced  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Germanic  body,  for  t)ie  consolidation  of  its 
unity  and  its  strength,  are  masterpieces  of  political  insight,  to 
which  we  can  only  direct  attention  in  this  place,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  papers  would  require  another  article.  But 
everyone  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  th^e  documents  and 
BUggesttiins  anticipated  by  about  two  years  the  great  ev«its 
which  in  1848  convulsed  It»ly>  Germany,  and  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Those  events,  therefore,  found  him  not  unprepared 
and  not  to  be  dismayed ;  but  he  was  deeply  affected  by  them. 
We  remember  to  have  seen  him  in  those  days  of  gloom  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  whieh  was  harrowing.  Those  who 
had  the  honour  of  approaching  him  at  that  time  can  never 
forget  his  dignified  and  manly  bearing  and  his  deep  sympathy 
for  the  sufferings  of  agitated  Europe.  He  appealed  to  the 
^tbful  Stockmar,  who  was  ill  at  Coburg,  to  come  at  once  to 
England,  in  the  following  somewhat  exa^erated  terms : — 

'  The  posture  of  af&irs  is  bad.  Emx)pean  war  Is  at  our  doon,  France 
is  ablaze  in  every  quarter,  Louis  Philippe  is  wandering  about  in  dis- 
guise, BO  ia  tJie  Queen;  Nemours  and  Cleiaentine  have  found  their  way 
to  Dover;  of  Augustus,  Viotoire,  Alexander  Wtlrtemberg,  and  tb« 
others,  all  we  know  ia,  tlwt  the  Ducheea  of  Montpensier  is  at  Treport 
under  another  name ;  Gnizot  is  a  prisoner,  the  Republic  declared,  the 
army  ordered  to  tbe  firontier,  the  incorporation  of  Belgium  and  the 
Bhenish  provinces  proclaimed.  Here  they  refuse  to  pay  the  income 
tax,  and  attack  the  Ministry ;  Victoria  will  be  confined  in  a  few  A&ys ; 
oar  poor,  good  graadmama  is  taken  from  this  world.  I  am  not  cast 
down,  still  I  have  need  of  friends  and  of  counsels  in  these  heavy  limes; 
Come,  aa  you  love  me,  as  you  love  Victoria,  as  you  love  uncle  Leopold^ 
as  yon  love  your  German  Fatherland.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  tremendous  scenes,  the  Queen  gave 
birth  to  her  fifth  child,  an  event  whieh  termioated  a  period  of 
very  critical  anxiety  and  some  misgiving.     But  happily  all 
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-went  well,  and  a  fortnkj^t  sder  her  Confinement  Her  Majesty 
wrote  to  King  Leop<w : — '  From  the  first  I  heard  all  that 
'  passed ;  and  my  only  thoughts  and  tUt  were  poUticB.     But  I 

*  never  was  calmer  and  quieter,  or  lees  nervous.      Great 

*  events  make  me  calm ;  it  is  only  tnfles  that  irritate  my 
'  nerves.*  Brave  woman  I  These  are  the  last  lines  in  this 
volume,  and  we  are  not  sure  there  is  anything  in  it  we  like 
better.  They  were  written  on  April  4,  just  six  days  before 
that  memorable  tenth  of  April,  when  the  people  of  London 
dowed  that  they  had  not  caught  the  revolutionary  infection, 
and  rallied  by  myriads-  round  the  Constitution  and  the  Throne. 

We  await  with  the  utmost  impatience  the  continuation  of 
this  most  interesting  work.  As  years  rolled  on  the  Prince 
took  a  more  active  and  decided  part,  not  only  in  the  promotion 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  in  the  great  game  of  politics. 
Hie  judgment  was  matured ;  his  influence  at  home  and  abroad 
was  strengthened ;  and  the  next  volume  must  bring  us  to  the 
eventful  period  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  embrace  the  whole 
subject  of  the  relations  of  the  British  Court  to  the  Emperor 
Kapoleon  III.  It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  draw  a 
more  complete  character  of  this  highly-gii^d  and  virtuous 
man  until  the  biography  is  concluded. 


NOTE 
on  AriicU  I.  tfn  '  Professor  Ti/ndalfa  Address,'  and 
•  MilVa  Essay  onTheism: 
Ok  December  28  last,  wMIat  tliene  ahects  vere  paeung  through  the 
preaa,  an  Addreaa  was  delivered  in  tbe  Great  Hall  of  t^e  loatitute  of 
France,  and  at  a  public  Bitting  of  that  learned  body,  by  M.  Dnmaa,  in 
honour  of  the  late  Frofeasor  Auguste  de  la  Rive,  of  Geneva.  The 
Kientific  annals  of  our  time  contain  no  greater  or  more  honourable 
names  than  theae,  and  the  moet  eminent  chembt  of  France  paid  a 
becoming,  but  not  exaggerated,  tribute  to  tlie  distingaiahed  electrician 
and  phyaicin  of  Svritxerlaiid.  The  Addreaa  itself  ia  a  masteipiece  of 
elegance  and  good  taate,  and  it  embraces  a  much  wider  field  than  the 
mere  bi<^raphy  of  a  snccessful  man  of  acience.  We  trust  it  may  in 
some  form  or  other  be  circulated  and  read  in  thia  country.  For  it  was 
obvious  to  those  who  heard  it  that  M.  Dumaa,  in  tbe  composition  of 
this  Discourse,  had  in  his  mind  the  Belfast  Addreaa  of  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  and  that  he  seized  this  opportunity  to  disclaim  and  repudiate  in 
the  Hall  of  tbe  French  Institute  those  materialist  and  atomistic  doc- 
brines  which  have  recently  been  promulgated  in  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land aa  sound  philosophy.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  a  note  to 
the  form  and  eloquence  of  this  remarkable  composition,  still  leas  to 
Koayvy  any  idea  aS  M.  Dumas'  line  of  ai^ument.    But  we  accept  with 
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great  aatiE£aetian  the  aid  which  ^e  uithority  of  his  tuune,  and  the  Un- 
doubted valae  o£  his  scientific  researches,  bring  to  the  cause  o£  ep.- 
rituol  philoaophf  and  moral  truth.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkabla, 
that  whilst  the  idealism  of  Germany^  and  the  acuentific  creed  of  Eng- 
land, threaten  to  dwindle  and  decay  into  mere  materialiam  or  absolute 
doubt,  the  greatest  eciendfic  body  in  France  should  thus  pnblicly  bear 
witness  of  its  respect  ibr,  and  adherence  to,  principles  which  are  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  the  sole  dominion  of  Matter  and  Force.  We 
borrow,  in  conclnsion,  the  following  passage  from  M.  Dumaa'  admiiable 
Address : — '  Modem  materialism,  satisfied  with  reviving  the  fbrmnla  Gf 
.'  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  regards  the  world  as  the  fortuitous  result  of 
'  tbearrangemeut  of  atoms,  man  OS  the  highest  t«rm  of  the  natural  «TD- 
lution  of  oiganio  forms,  life  as  the  spontaoeona  modificadoti  of  force, 
birth  as  the  b^oning  of  a  phenomenon,  death  as  its  end.  When,  in 
consequence  of  this  lamentable  philosophy,  Justice  is  only  a  social  con- 
vention, conscience  a  product  of  education,  charity,  firiendship,  lore, 
variona  forms  of  «^tism,  whoever  has  charge  of  souls  can  no  longer 
pass  by  the  side  of  Science,  turning  away  the  head,  and  saying, 
"  What  matter  these  doctrines  to  me  7  "  Ampere,  Faraday,  and 
Augnste  ds  la  Rive,  who  made  electricity  the  object  of  the  atudies  of 
a  lifetime  and  the  instrument  of  their  grand  discoveries,  were  all  three 
deeply  religious.  They  loved  to  meditate  on  subjects  bordering  on 
metaphysics — the  first  seeking  to  explain  universal  attraction  by  mag- 
netism, the  second  denying  the  very  existence  of  matter,  and  consider- 
ing every  atom  a  centre  of  force,  the  vibrations  of  which  are  felt 
throughout  the  universe — all  seeking  to  defend  agiunst  the  inva^on  of 
the  partisans  of  physical  forces  the  ground  reserved  to  the  mind — to 
that  thing  which  thinks,  affirms,  denies,  wills,  refuses,  imagines,  feels, 
and  which,  being  free,  must  give  an  account  of  the  use  it  has  made  of 
its  liberty.* 


No.  CCLXXXVIII.  will  be  publuhed  in  April. 
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Abt.  I. — Despatches,  Correspondence,  and  Memoranda  of 
Field  Marshal  Arthur  Duke  nf  Wellington,  K.  G.  Edited 
b;  his  Son,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.  In  continua- 
tion of  the  former  aeries.  5  vols.  8vo.  London:  1867—1873. 

A  LTHOUOH  this  new  series  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  De- 
■^  epatfihea  began  to  be  published  eight  years  ago,  the 
period  which  it  illustrates  has  lately  acquired  fresh  interest  as 
it  has  receded  into  the  region  of  history.  In  all  the  political 
memoirs  and  biographies  relating  to  the  last  generation  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  occupies  a  coaspicaouB  place ;  and,  as  the 
materials  for  a  studyof  his  character  accumulate,  it  becomes 
more  desirable  to  correct  the  judgments  of  his  friends  and  oppo- 
nents by  comparison  with  his  own  decisions  and  expressions  of 
opinion.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  grown  up  within  the 
last  twenty  years  to  understand  the  position  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  occupied  in  England  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to 
his  death.  With  the  doubtful  precedent  of  Marlborough,  and 
not  even  excepting  Chatham  ana  Fitt,  no  subject  has  by  general 
consent  been  allowed  to  hold  so  high  and  distinctive  a  place. 
From  the  time  when  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  aftei*  ascending  through  ail  the  ranks  of  the 
peerage,  be  was  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  recognised  and  favourite 
chief  of  the  aristocracy.  Tiirce  successive  Sovereigns  rewarded 
the  Duke's  unwavering  loyalty  by  every  mark  of  deference  and 
esteem.  George  IV.,  whose  intermittent  regard  and  occa- 
sional dislike  were  largely  tempered  with  fear,  always  ad- 
dressed him  in  terms  of  affectionate  familiarity.  William  IV. 
after  his  accession  wisely  and  generously  forgot  the  haughty 
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firmness  with  which  his  brother's  Minister  had  repressed  lis 
attempts  to  exceed  his  authority  io  the  post  of  Lord  Hieh 
Admiral.  The  Queen,  after  her  early  prejudices  had,  as  soe 
has  herself  gracrfully  recorded,  been  corrected  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Prince  Consort,  recognised  with  gratitude,  the  de- 
votion of  the  aged  statesman  to  the  welfare  and  inflnence  of  the 
Crown  which  he  considered  as  identical  with  the  intereste  ot 
the  nation.  When  the  Whig  Ministers  tendered,  in  1851,  a 
resignation  which  was  ultimately  not  accepted,  the  Queen  ap- 
plied to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  advice.  During  the  short 
interregnum  Lord  John  Itussell  informed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Her  Majesty  had  consulted  the  first  and  moat  f^tb- 
ful  of  her  subjects ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  designate  her 
adviser  by  name.  In  bis  later  years  the  socud  precedence  of  the 
Duke  was  indicated  by  a  titular  distinction  voluntarily  con- 
ferred. He  was  commonly  addressed  as  '  Sir,'  a  term  of  respect 
which  is  reserved  in  ordinary  society  for  royal  personages,  and 
in  the  army  and  navy  for  superior  officers.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  all  his  Toluminous  correspondence  his  brothers  alone 
omit  his  formal  title  at  the  commencement  of  their  letters. 

While  the  Duke  was  reverenced  and  esteemed  by  his  equals 
and  by  his  superiors,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer 
to  the  question  whether  he  was  generally  popular.  His 
opinions,  though  they  were  thc^se  of  a  powerful  section  of  the 
community,  were  adverse  to  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
majority,  and  he  was  wholly  untinotured  with  theoretical  phi- 
lanthropy. His  firm  character  and  high  bearing  in  a  great 
measure  overawed  the  assailants  whom  he  provoked  by  his 
change  of  policy  on  Catholic  Emancipation.  A  year  or  two  later 
he  was  justly  regarded  as  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Refonn ; 
and  for  a  time  he  was  the  object  of  unbounded  vituperation.  At 
a  later  period  his  antwonism  to  the  popular  feeling  was  forgot- 
ten or  condoned ;  and,  aa  his  political  activity  abated,  the  pride 
of  the  people  in  his  fame  and  his  greatness  prevailed  over  re- 
sentment and  hostility.  While  he  received  from  those  he  met 
in  society  a  ceremonious  appellation,  he  was  the  only  private 
person  whom  passers-by  saluted  in  the  streetB.  The  Duke 
himself  was  not  unconscious  of  his  great  power  and  pre-ena- 
nent  rank ;  but  if  general  deference  sometimes  produced  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  himself,  the  personal  simplicity  of  his 
character  was  not  injuriously  affected  by  it. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  earlier  despatches  the  Duke  <£ 
Wellington's  lucid  and  vigorous  style  has  been  appreciated 
by  all  competent  readers.  With  ready  command  of  pure  and 
imomatic  Etiglish  he  never  wastes  a  word.     The  rapd  deci- 
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atm,  the  concitato  imperio,  of  the  battle  and  the  march,  supply 
a  training  in  brevity  and  accuracy  ;  but  the  Duke's  int^ect 
would  in  any  case  have  been  intolerant  of  confusion  and  ambi- 
guity. Even  when  he  wrote  in  a  foreign  language,  though  his 
use  of  English  idioms  might  perhaps  make  a  frenchman  smile, 
he  never  left  a  doubt  of  his  meaning.  It  is  hardly  too  mu<^ 
to  say  that  if  he  had  expanded  his  despatches  into  ^eatisea,  he 
might  have  achieved  a  great  literary  reputation.  The  second 
volume  of  the  New  Series  contains  a  review,  which  is  admirable 
both  in  composition  and  as  a  military  criticism,  of  Sugar's  nar- 
rative of  the  HuBsian  War,  His  exposure  of  the  loss  of  time 
as  well  as  of  men  and  resources  which  Napoleon  incurred 
through  his  system  of  forced  marches  appears  to  <»Tilians  con- 
dosive ;  and  even  if  the  Duke's  judgment  were  rejected,  the 
perspicuity  and  force  of  his  argument  would  remain.  He  evi- 
dently wrote  with  perfect  ease,  though  he  never  indulged  in 
fluency.  Even  as  a  speaker,  though  ne  was  wholly  devoid  of 
the  oratorical  faculty,  he  invariably  contrived  to  make  himself 
understood,  and  he  never  talked  nonsense.  When  he  expressed 
himself  in  writing,  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  competition  with 
professed  authors.  The  Duke  of  WeUington's  style  accurately 
represented  both  the  qualities  aud  the  defects  of  his  character 
and  intellect 

In  the  conduct  of  affairs  he  was  simple,  upright,  and 
vigorous,  but  he  was  averse  from  generalisation,  and  he  was 
without  the  imaginative  sympathy  of  the  highest  order  of  states- 
men.  His  conception  of  political  duty  was  confined  to  the 
maintenance  at.  home  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  by  efiicient 
and  economical  administration,  and  to  the  security  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world  against  revolution  and  war.  His  indifference 
to  the  real  or  alleged  grievances  of  classes  and  nations  was 
unaffected  aud  consistent.  Spanish  and  Italian  Liiberals,  South 
American  insurgents,  Irish  Catholics,  Greek  patriots,  and 
negro  slaves,  were  to  him  only  elements  of  disturbance,  until 
they  became  either  formidable  through  their  own  strength,  or 
respectable  through  their  success  in  obtaining  le«il  or  diplo- 
nu^c  rec(^nition.  The  celebrated  question  which  ne  proposed 
of  '  how  the  King's  Government  is  to  be  carried  on,'  was 
throughout  hia  life  the  key  to  his  domestic  policy.  As  early 
as  1825  he  remarked  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  resistance  to 
Catholic  emancipation  is  'with  you  and  Feel  a  matter  of  con- 
'  science ; '  implying  that  his  own  opposition  was  only  founded 
on  temporary  views  of  political  expediency.  When  afler 
the  Clare  election  he  found  that  tiie  King's  Grovemment 
coald  no  loneer  be  carried  on  without  concession,  he  over- 
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ruled  with  unrelenting  firmneas  the  prejudices  of  the  King 
and  the  reluctance  of  his  own  followers,  and  he  had  no  scruples 
of  his  own  to  overcome ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  contest  he 
stated  to  one  of  his  coiTespondenta  that  if  he  could  by  other 
means  have  maintained  the  political  influence  of  the  Irish 
nobility  and  gentry,  he  would  never  have  stirred  in  the  matter. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  chief  actor  in  the  great  Euro- 
pean struggle  which  lasted  from  1793  to  1815  should  have 
oBEOciated  war  with  revolution.  The  Spanish  insurrection  of 
1820  was  odious  in  his  judgment,  not  merely  because  it  was 
directed  against  an  established  government,  but  because  it  was 
effected  by  military  mutinies,  and  because  it  threatened  foreign 
complications  which  in  fact  afterwards  ensued.  *  French 
'  Liberalism,'  he  said  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  ' 
X.,  'means  war,  and  especially  war  with  England.'  In  this 
instance  he  was  pardonably  deceived  by  the  insincere  clamour 
of  Republicans  and  Bonapartists,  who  denounced  £ugland 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  own  Government  un- 
popular. The  Duke's  obstinate  resistance  to  the  recognition 
of  the  Soutli  American  Kepublics  was  an  exaggerated  expres- 
sion of  his  antipathies  to  rebellion.  When  it  was  pro|]osed 
to  prosecute  O'Connell  for  hoping  that  a  Bolivar  might  arise 
in  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  amused  and  almost 
impressed  by  the  ingenious  suggestion  of  George  IV.  that 
if  it  was  a  crime  to  imitate  Bolivar,  it  could  not  be  a  duty  to 
recognise  him. 

The  maxim  that  States,  like  private  persona,  should  mind 
their  own  business,  though  generally  sound,  supplies  no  uni- 
versal  rule  for  political  action;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  at  least  consistent  in  his  disapproval  of  foreign  interven- 
tion. If  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  within  the  narrowest 
limits  the  aid  afforded  to  the  Greeks  by  Russia  and  by  France, 
he  also  objected  to  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me's  expedition  into 
Spain,  and  still  more  strongly  to  the   Emperor   Alexander's 

Project  of  taking  part  in  the  liberation  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
'he  Duke  had  some  difGcuIty  in  persuading  the  Emperor  that 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  march  with  150,000  men  through 
the  heart  of  the  Continent,  and,  aa  he  told  Mr.  Greville,  whose 
reports  of  the  Duke's  conversation  correspond  with  singular 
accuracy  to  statements  in  the  Despatches,  he  su^ested  that  for 
the  aUematdve  of  landii^  a  Russian  army  in  Spain  2,000  ships 
would  be  required,  ifi  regarded  Greek  independence  with 
distaste,  both  as  impairing  the  strength  of  Turkey,  and  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  undesirable  to  introduce  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  new  maritime  Power  which  would  probably  be  under 
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the  influence  of  Knssia.  In  all  cases  bis  dielike  of  insurgents 
was  confirmed  by  the  support  which  they  received  from  the 
opponents  of  t^e  Government  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington failed  to  understand  the  admixture  of  just  and  generous 
impulses  with  the  uureasoning  popular  sympathy  which  at- 
tended all  resistance  to  foreign  despotism.  The  ignorant  and 
oppressive  barbarism  of  Turkish  governors,  the  cunning  cruelty 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  stupid  restrictions  imposed  by  Si^a 
on  Colonial  Trade  were  legitimate  objects  of  reprobation.  The 
pretence  of  the  Courts  which  were  commonly  designated  as  the 
'  Holy  Alliance  '  to  repress  all  movements  against  established 
authorities  had  never  been  approved  by  the  English  CrOTern- 
ment,  and  it  caused  the  just  indignation  of  the  general  com- 
munity ;  yet  it  was  not  surprising  that  when  only  five  or  six 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  close  of  the  war,  the  allied  Gov^em- 
ments  should  be  seriously  alarmed  by  revolutions  in  Naples, 
in  Piedmont,  and  in  Spain. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  justly  accused  by  adverse 
critics  of  a  want  of  foresight  which  may  be  often  imputed  to 
those  who  habitually  defend  existing  institutions.  In  modem 
times  the  successive  reforms  of  many  ancient  abuses  have  pro- 
duced an  erroneous  belief  that  the  primary  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment is  legislation.  In  a  perfect  state  of  society  there  would 
be  little  need  of  new  laws,  and  still  less  of  organic  changes. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  perfectly  sincere  in  the  most  ui>- 
lucky  declaration  of  his  life,  to  the  enect  that  the  Parliamen- 
tary Constitution  of  England  was  incapable  of  improvement. 
His  imagination  had  never  ranged  beyond  the  familiar  institu- 
tions which  he  had  honestly  accepted  from  his  first  entrance 
into  political  life.  There  was  indeed  a  certain  exercise  of  fancy 
in  his  combination  of  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  Crown  wiui 
contempt  for  the  character  of  the  King.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
checked  as  far  as  possible  the  pretensions  of  the  great  borough 
owners,  while  he  supported  the  aristocracy  of  which  they  were 
principal  members.  It  was  his  duty  and  his  pleasure  to  dis- 
courage public  extravagance,  ns  well  as  other  forms  of  mal- 
administration; but  he  was  content  to  oil  the  wheels  and  to 
superintend  the  working  of  the  machine,  without  attempting 
unprovement  and  reconstruction,  His  Despatches  are  a  re- 
pertory of  good  sense  and  of  practical  judgment,  but  they 
exhibit  little  of  that  political  wisdom  which  is  concerned  wiUi 
general  principles.  Of  meanness,  of  trickery,  of  Tulgar 
selfishness  they  display  no  trace.  His  firmness  and  clearness 
of  purpose  were  equally  useful  in  diplomatic  negotiations  and 
in  dealing  with  coUe^ues,  with  princes,  and  with  the  King. 
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It  IB  interestiDK  to  study  the  mixed  feelings  with  which  he 
WBa  consequent'  regarded  by  Geoi^  IV. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  joined  Lord  Liverpoors  Cabinet  as 
Master  of  the  Ordnance  soon  after  his  return  from  the  oom- 
mand  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  France.  He  was  frequently 
absent  from  England  either  on  diplomatic  duty,  or  on  hu 

{leriodical  inspection  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Nether- 
[wde ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Government  he  confined  hia 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  foreign  affairs,  which  were  con- 
ducted to  his  entire  satisfaction  by  Lord  Londonderry.  Id 
recording  ^e  successful  effort  to  reconcile  Sweden  and  Turkey 
to  Russia  on  the  eve  of  Napoleon's  invasion  in  1812,  the  Dnke 
applied  to  Lord  Castlereagh  the  title  of  '  a  great  statesman,' 
which  he  bestows  on  no  other  colleague  or  contemporary.  After 
the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  in  the  summer  of  1822,  Lord 
Liverpool  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of  Canning, 
with  whom  he  was  united  both  by  private  friendship,  and, 
except  on  the  Catholic  Question,  by  political  agreement.  Lord 
Eldon  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Canning,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
would  probably  have  failed  to  overcome  the  King's  personal 
repugnance  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Though  the  Duke  neither  liked  nor  trusted  his  proposed 
colleague,  he  saw  that  the  Protestants,  as  the  opponents  of  the 
Catholic  claims  were  then  called,  could  not  carry  on  the 
Government  alone.  Peel  was  willing  and  anxious  to  waive  in 
favour  of  Canning  hia  claim  to  lead  the  House  of  CommcHis ; 
and  probably  neiuier  he  nor  the  Duke  desired  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  bigoted  old  Chancellor. 

When  the  King's  resistance  was  at  last  overcome,  the  new 
Foreign  Secretary  professedly  continued  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor. The  Government  had  already  recognised  the  bellige- 
rent condition  of  the  ioBurgent  Spanish  colonies,  and  it  had 
appointed  consuls  at  the  principal  South  American  ports  for 
the  regulation  of  commei'cial  intercourse.  In  the  first  instance 
Canning  proposed  no  factious  step ;  nor  could  his  declaration 
that  ulterior  measures  might  become  necessary  in  course  of 
time  furnish  reasonable  ground  of  objection.  To  the  principles 
and  pretensions  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  had  been  censured 
in  Parliament  by  Lord  Londonderry,  Canning  was  only  more 
heartily  opposed.  As  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  the 
Foreign  Secretary  to  leave  England  on  his  first  accession  to 
office,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  the  place  of  Lord  Lcm- 
donderry,  who  had  been  about  to  proceed  to  Vienna  as 
English  representative  at  the  Congress,  which  was  soon  after- 
wards transferred  to  Verona.    The  instructions  for  the  plenipo- 
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tentjary,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Lord  Londondeny 
himself,  were  not  altered,  and  thej  were  executed  by  the 
Duke  with  firmness  and  diaoretion.  He  was  directed  to 
abstain  from  discussing  the  afEairs  of  Italy,  and  he  steadily 
withheld  the  concurrence  of  England  from  alt  propOBals  of 
armed  intervention  in  Spain.  Before  he  left  Vienna  he  had 
oi^ed  on  the  Emperor  Alexander  hie  renewal  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Turkey ;  and  probably  hia  inSuence  tended  to 
postpone  the  rupture  which  occurred  some  years  later. 

On  big  return,  though  little  or  nothing  was  ostensibly 
changed,  be  found  that  the  spirit  of  the  foreign  policy  oi  Eng- 
land was  wholly  altered.  Canning  cultivated  both  a  political 
and  a  personal  hostility  against  Mettemich,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  chief  instigator  of  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  not  unwillingly  took  opportuni- 
ties of  consulting  the  popular  feeling  which  favoured  the 
Liberal  party  in  Spain  in  its  resistance  to  foreign  dictation, 
and  the  revolted  colonies  in  their  struggle  against  successive 
Spanish  Governments.     The  Whig  Opposition  urged  the  re- 

X'tion  of  the  South  American  States,  and  inclined  to  the 
/  of  aiding  Spain  agtunst  a  French  invasion.  Although 
the  Foreign  Secretary  reused  in  both  cases  to  adopt  a  hasty 
or  imprudent  policy,  his  undisguised  aympatJiy  with  the 
feelings  of  the  Opposition  earned  for  him  compliments  and 
expressions  of  personal  confidence  which  were  not  agreeable  to 
the  less  liberal  section  of  his  colleagues.  The  apprehensions 
which  were  not  unreasonably  entertained  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  French  supremacy  in  Spain  afterwards  proved  to  be 
excessive  or  groandless.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  he 
disapproved  of  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1620,  used  bis 
utmost  efibrts  to  prevent  the  commencement  of  warlike  opera- 
tions, which  might  produce  incalculable  consequences.  At 
Verona  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  Montmorency  and  Cha- 
teaubriand, had,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  allied 
Courts,  supported  the  policy  of  a  Frcndi  intervention ;  but  on 
bis  return  through  Paris  the  Duke  of  Wellington  satisfied 
hunself  that  the  King,  Villele,  and  Montmorency  himself  were 
really  di-iinclined  to  war.  The  Spanish  Liberals,  with  cha- 
racteristic imprudence,  on  every  opportunity  proclaimed  their 
intention  of  propagating  their  doctrines  in  foreign  countries ;  and 
the  restrainte  which  they  imposed  on  the  King  who  was  still  nomi- 
nally sovereign  were  so  offensive  as  tu  furnish  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  with  plausible  pretexts  for  resentment.  It 
was  evidently  expedient  to  correct,  if  possible,  the  democratic 
exceases  of  the  dominant  party  in  Spain ;  and  with  the  consent,  if 
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not  with  the  cordial  good  will  of  the  Foreif^  Secretary,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  sentXiord  Fitzroy  Somerset  to  Madrid  to  urge 
on  the  Government  the  restoration  of  constitutional  power  to 
the  King,  and  the  adoption  in  all  respects  of  a  more  moderate 
policy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  instance  in  which 
a  statesman,  not  at  the  head  of  a  Cabinet,  was  allowed  to  ac- 
credit to  a  foreign  GoTenmietit  a  personal  envoy  of  his  own. 
The  great  services  rendered  by  the  Duke  to  Spain,  and  the 
eupposed  influence  which  he  might  consequently  exercise,  justi- 
fied the  anomaly ;  and  Canning's  acquiescence  was  a  proof  of 
remarkable  liberality.  He  well  knew  the  antagonism  of  the 
Duke's  policy  to  his  own  ;  but  he  was  willing,  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  common  object,  to  co-operate  with  an  uncongeni^  ally. 
The  efforts  of  the  personal  mission  proved  to  be  as  useless  as 
the  regular  diplomatic  remonstrances.  The  vain  and  restless 
Chateaubriand,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  precipitated 
the  invasion,  and,  as  the  Duke  had  confidently  predicted,  the 
expedition  of  the  Duke  of  AngonlSme  was  merely  a  triumphal 
march.  As  he  afterwards  told  Mr,  Grevilte,  the  Spaniards 
had  no  army  worthy  of  the  name,  having  constantly  refused 
to  profit  by  the  opportunity  pf  learning  from  their  allies  during 
the  Peninsular  War.  From  vigilant  observation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  army,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
force,  the  Duke  correctly  inferred  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment intended  in  good  faith  to  confine  its  exertions  to'the 
original  object  of  rescuing  the  King  from  the  Liberals,  who 
had  made  him  virtually  a  prisoner. 

In  the  meantime,  although  the  English  nation,  and  even  the 
Parliamentary  Opposition,  on  the  whole  approved  the  pacific 
policy  of  the  Government,  the  indignation  wliich  had  been 
excited  by  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  stimulated  the  general 
desire  for  the  recognition  of  the  South  American  colonies. 
Canning  himself,  either  through  genuine  conviction  or  for  the 

Eurpose  of  promoting  the  attainment  of  an  object  which  he  had 
)ng  thought  desirable,  professed  to  suspect  France  of  a  design 
to  acquire  a  new  coloniid  empire  under  colour  of  establishing 
a  protectorate  in  Spain.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Chateau- 
briand, during  his  brief  tenure  of  power,  may  have  contem- 
plated some  vague  scheme  of  aggrandisement  in  South 
America ;  but  the  enterprise,  if  it  had  been  practically  at- 
tempted, would  have  been  found  utterly  chimerical,  and  it 
was  no  part  of  the  permanent  or  deliberate  policy  of  France. 
To  Mettemich's  proposals  of  a  conference  on  the  aifairs  of 
South  America  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  uniformly  and 
conclusively  objected   that  no  Power   except  England  could 
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exercise  any  iofluence  in  South  American  affairs,  and  that 
(he  English  Government  would  assuredly  not  place  its  means 
of  action  at  the  disposal  of  her  aUies.  Nevertheless,  as  late 
as  the  end  of  1826,  Canning,  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the 
expedition  to  Lisbon,  boasted  that,  when  there  was  a  danger 
of  the  transfer  of  the  Spanish  colonial  dominions  to  France, 
he  had  called  a  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old.  The  equilibrium  which  he  supposed 
hioiseif  to  have  established  was  unstable  or  imaginary;  but  it 
tras  true  that  he  had  made  use  of  the  French  invasion  to  over- 
rule the  Duke's  resistance  to  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  republics.  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  at  all  times 
more  closely  allied  with  Canning  than  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, entertained  a  strong  and  independent  opinion  of  the 
expediency  of  conceding  the  disputed  recognition.  The  Duke 
was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  struggle,  zealously  sap- 
potted  by  the  King ;  but,  when  it  became  evident  that  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Canning  were  determined  to  accomplish  their 
object,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  conditionally  tendering 
his  resignation,  withdrew  his  opposition,  aud  the  King  was 
compelled  to  yield.*  According  to  Mr.  GrevUle,  who  was 
rarely  misinformed,  Canning  afterwards  contrived  to  persuade 
the  King  that,  as  he  had  led  a  charge  at  Waterloo  and 
ridden  a  winner  at  Newmarket,  so  tlie  merit  of  recognising 

*  The  accuracy  o£  many  of  Mr.  Greville's  statements  is  curiously 
confirmed  by  paseagea  m  the  Duke  of  Wellington'a  Corre^nndence. 
Aa  an  iaslance  it  may  be  \vorth  while  to  quote  a  strange  etatement  ot 
lie  Duke  of  York's,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  '  false  and  ua- 
'  grateful.'  '  He  (the  Duke  of  York)  saya  that  at  Waterloo  he  got  iota 
'a  ecrape  and  allowed  himself  to  be  aarprised,  &nd  he  attributes  in 
'great  meiiauro  the  succesa  of  that  day  to  Lord  Anglesea,  who,  he  Bays, 
'  wu  hardly  meationed,  and  that  in  the  coldest  terma,  in  the  Duke's 
'  de^tch.'  The  informant  of  the  Dnke  of  York  aeeme  to  have  been 
BO  (^er  than  Lord  Anglesea  himself,  who,  according  to  Count 
BjoniBtieraa,  repeated  the  same  assertion  as  late  as  1829,  when  he  waa 
irritated  by  hia  dismissal  (lom  the  Lord-Lieutenancy.  '  Lord  Anglesea 
'reprit  ainai :  "Pour  que  voua  puisaiez  juger  de  la  conduite  de  ctt 
' "  homme,  et  de  son  arrogance  envers  moi,  il  faut  savoir  que  c'est  moi 
' "  qui  I'ai  fait  nanimer  premier  ministre ;  que  ce  n'est  qu'b  mea 
'"instances  que  le  Roi,  qui  ne  peut  le  eouffrir,  a  consenti  k  le  mettre 
' "  a  la  tfite  des  affaires,  et  que  c'est  encore  moi  qui  ai  coiaii  une  nuit 
' "  pour  ailer  a  la  campagne  lui  anooncer  ea  nomination ;  que  c'est  moi 
' "  qui  psr  mes  chaises  de  cavalerie  lui  ai  &it  gagner  la  bataille  de 
'"Waterloo,"'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Greville  was  often 
told  by  well-informed  persona  that  the  King,  notwithstanding  his 
■ffectioDale  professions,  really  disliked  the  Duke. 
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the  ^oung  republics  was  his  own.  It  ia  certain  that  in  &e 
latter  part  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Kdministration  Canning  snd- 
denly  became  a  favourite  at  Court,  though  the  reconciliatioii 
which  has  been  graphicallj  deambed  by  Mr.  Stapletou  was 
apparently  effected  through  the  intervention  of  Madame  de 
Lieven  and  Prince  Esterhazy.  The  best  reason  for  the  recog- 
nition was,  not  that  it  redressed  the  balance  of  two  worlds, 
but  that  it  anticipated  and  prevented  a  separate  commercial 
alliance  between  the  Spanish  republics  abd  the  United  States. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ultimately  concurred  in  a  Cabi- 
net Minute  which  induced  the  King  to  assent  to  the  recogni- 
tion as  the  alternative  of  breaking  up  the  Cabinet.  The 
King's  objection  to  the  measure  had  been  founded  rather  on 
a  fear  of  disobliging  his  allies  than  on  the  antipathy  to  rebel- 
lion which  had  actuated  the  Dnke.  Soou  after  the  decision 
was  finally  adopted,  the  King  found,  with  relief  and  gradfiex- 
tion,  that  his  relations  with  Prince  and  Princess  Lieven  and 
Prince  Esterhazy  had  been  unaffected  by  his  change  of  policy, 
About  this  time  Madame  de  Lieven  seems  to  have  become, 
either  on  personal  or  political  grounds,  estranged  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  all  her  influence  at  Court  was  hence- 
forth employed  in  favour  of  Canning.  In  April  1825  Sir  W. 
Knighton  brought  him  an  unexpected  and  affectionate  message 
from  the  King;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Stapleton, ' from  the 
'  day  when  the  King  first  sent  to  his  nunister  his  confidential 
'  friend  on  this  mission  of  conciliation  to  the  day  of  that  minis- 
'  ter's  death,  nothing  could  surpass  the  good  faitii  and  kindness 
'  which  the  King  manifested  in  the  whole  of  hie  conduct  to- 
'  wards  him.' 

Only  a  short  time  before,  Canning  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
threatening  that  he  would  not  allow  the  King  tu  see  the  fordgn 
ambassadors  except  in  his  presence.  He  now  had  a  solemn 
reconciliation  in  the  presence  of  the  King  with  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  who,  to  the  credit  of  his  diplomatic  ability,  repeated  the 
King's  asseverations  of  his  goodwill  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  always  attributed  the  reception  of 
Canning  into  the  royal  favour  to  an  intrigue  ;  but  the  pleasure 
which  Canning  expressed  in  a  memorandum  or  record  of  the 
Esterhazy  interview  seems  rather  to  show  that  he  was  a  dnpe. 
Both  before  and  after  the  change  in  the  King's  feelings  or 
conduct,  the  political  antagonism  between  Canning'  and  the 
Duke  continued.  Ailer  the  death  of  Canning  the  Duke  told 
Mr.  Greville  that,  *  although  Canning  prided  Mmself  extremely 
*  on  his  compositions,  he  would  patiently  endure  any  criticisms 
'  on  such  papers  as  he  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
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'  Cabinet,  and  would  allow  them  to  be  altered  in  any  way  that 
'  was  suggested ;  he  (the  Duke)  in  particular  had  often'  cut 
'  and  hashed  hia  papers,  and  Canning  never  made  the  least 
'  objection,  but  wae  always  ready  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of 
'  his  colleagues.'  The  accuracy  of  the  Duke'a  statement  and 
<^  Mr.  Greville's  report  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  numerous 
letters  to  Mr.  Canmng  in  which  the  Duke  proposes  alterations, 
generally  of  substance,  in  his  despatches.  His  suggestions 
are  lUmost  always  sound,  inasmuch  as  they  recommend  reserve 
lud  discretion,  and  the  suppression  of  unnecessary  arguments 
which  are  likely  to  give  ofience ;  yet  the  patience  of  Canning 
is  the  more  surpri^ng  because  he  knew  that  the  Duke's  opinions 
on  foreign  affairs  were  almost  always  opposed  to  his  own.  On 
Bome  occasions  Canning  displayed  a  not  unreasonable  resent- 
ment at  the  relations  which  ^e  Duke  maintained  with  the 
Ring  on  the  one  band  and  his  colle^ues  on  the  other.  Before 
Canning  was  admitted  to  royal  favour  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  almost  a  second  and  rival  Foreign  Minister,  frequently  in 
the  secrets  of  the  King,  and  carrying  on  correspondence  with 
foreign  statesmen.  On  one  occasion  he  alloweu  his  brother, 
Sir  Henry  Wellealey,  then  ambassador  at  Vienna,  to  address 
to  him  a  communication  which  was  scarcely  compatible  with 
official  loyalty.  Sir  H.  Wellesley  transmitted  to  the  Duke  a 
oonfidential  remonstrance  byMetteiitich  against  the  whole  policy 
of  Canning,  and  the  ambassador  adopted  and  enforced  the 
arguments  of  the  Austrian  Chancellor.  Abont  the  same  time 
Sir  H.  Wellesley  was  courteously  rebuked  by  Canning  for 
apolt^sing  to  Prince  Mettornich  for  English  policy  on  account 
of  the  necessary  deference  to  Parliament.  As  Canning  properly 
told  his  subordinate,  the  Government  regarded  the  House  of 
Commons  not  as  an  adversary  nor  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  as 
the  strongest  support  of  the  Crown. 

Prince  Mett^^ich,  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  isolation  of  England,  and  of  the  alleged  inclina- 
tion of  the  Government  to  make  its  American  p^cy  depen- 
dent on  that  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Duke  had  couunitted 
on  error  in  allowing  his  brother  to  censure  his  official  chief, 
hia  answer  to  Prince  Mettemich  was  an  instance  of  his  own 
perfect  fidelity  to  his  colleagues.  He  began  by  saying  that  he 
most  write  in  English  because  he  could  express  his  meaning 
more  clearly  in  that  language  than  in  French.  Admitting 
and  regretting  the  isolation  of  England,  he  threw  the  whole 
blame  on  Mettemich  himself  and  on  the  Allied  Powers.  '  You 
'  can  do  no  permanent  good,'  he  told  him, '  without  the  assist- 
'  uice  of  the  counsels  and  of  the  authority  of  this  country ; ' 
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'  yet  at  Troppau,  after  the  Congress  of  Aix-la^Chapelle,  the 

*  Allies  had  commenced  their  separate  action  : '  and  '  I  recall  to 
'  your  recollection  the  various  occasione  on  which  I  ventared 
'  to  foretell  to  your  Highness  the  consequences  to  the  Alliance 
'  in  general  of  the  state  of  isolation  in  whicli  I  was  left  at 
'  Verona.'  'Along  with  these  transactions  has  been  carried 
'  on  a  system  of  calumny  respecting  the  conduct  and  objects 

*  of  this  country  which  would  have  astonkhed  me  if  I  had  not 

*  lived  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution.'  Then,  as  at  tlie 
recent  date  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  despotic  Governments 
used  or  encouraged  against  England  the  libellous  practices 
which  courtiers  ascribe  exclusively  to  demagogues.  The  Duke 
proceeds  to  coi^uient  with  remarkable  force  on  the  intrwues 
of  the  Allies  in  Spain,  and  of  their  policy  in  the  matter  of  the 
revolted  colonies.  '  The  Spaniards  with  all  their  folly  have  some 
'  sense.      They  know  well  that  all  the  Powers  in  Europe, 

*  without  this  country,  can  effect  nothing  in  America ;  and 
'  the  Allies  may  rely  upon  it  that  intrigues  with  the  Camarilla 
'  never  settled  an  affaire  either  here  or  elsewhere.'  He  con- 
cludes by  repudiating  all  responsibility  for  the  words  of  anj 
other  person,  apparently  referring  to  Canning; — '  but  I  must 

•'  say  that  there  is  no  act  of  this  sort,  there  is  scarcely  a  word 

*  in  Miy  public  document  of  which  any  Power  can  complain.' 
He  accordingly  exhorts  hia  correspondent  by  influence  and 
example  to  prevail  upon  the  Allies  '  to  consider  our  real  sitiM" 
'  tion,  and  to  conduct  themselves  towards  us  in  the  manner 
'  which  is  becoming  on  account  of  the  status  we  fill  and  the 

*  mode  in  which  we  have  always  conducted  ourselves ;  and  this 
'  for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  world  at 
'  large.' 

Although  Mr.  Canning  was  senerally  opposed  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  questions  of  ioreign  policy,  he  knew  that  he 
could  trust  his  fidelity  to  instructions  on  a  foreign  mission ;  and 
the  Duke's  character  and  abilities  were  well  adapted  to  ensure 
success  as  a  diplomatist.  If  he  was,  through  prejudice  or  want 
of  imagination,  liable  to  error  on  questions  of  general  policy  and 
of  principle,  no  man  was  more  acute  in  discovering  the  means  of 
effecting  any  special  object  which  might  be  prescribed  to  him 
by  his  own  judgment  or  by  external  authority.  He  was  an 
acceptable  person  at  every  foreign  court,  and  his  great  military 
reputation  gave  him  peculiar  importance  in  Russia.  He  was 
accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  1826,  despatched  on  a  special 
mission  of  congratulation  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  his 
accession.  The  King,  in  a  letter  full  oi  profuse  expressions  of 
friendship,  entreated  the  Duke  to  make  his  own  health  the  first 
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consideration)  and  declared  that '  }rour  absence  for  any  length 
'  of  time,  or  rather  the  toant  of  your  presence,  would  be  guile 
'  intolerable  to  me,  besides  the  risk  which  your  health  would 
'run,  perhaps  even  your  life,  which  is  too  frightful  a  considera- 
'  titm,  either  for  the  private  man  that  looea  i/ou,  or  the  public 
'  man  who  cares  for  his  country,'  The  Duke  of  Welbngton 
appreciated  the  King's  affection  at  its  true  value,  and  he  told 
Mr,  Canning  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  ready  to  undertake 
the  mission.  In  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Crranville,  Canning 
says  that  *  the  Dnke  not  only  accepted,  hut  jumped,  as  I  foresaw 
'  he  would,  at  the  proposal.  "  Never  better  in  hia  life," 
' "  ready  to  set  out  in  a  week,"  and  the  like  expressions  of 
'  alertness,  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  selection  of 
'  another  person  would  have  done  his  health  more  prejudice 
'  than  all  the  frosts  and  thaws  of  hyperborean  regions  can  do 
'  to  it.'  The  Duke  himself  told  Lord  Bathurst,  in  a  letter 
written  on  his  way  to  St,  Petersburg,  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  do  much  good  in  his  mission :  '  but  I  don't  see  how  I,  who 
'  have  always  been  preaching  the  doctrine  of  going  wherever 
'  we  are  desired  to  go,  who  had  consented  to  go  and  command 
'  in  Canada,  could  decline  to  accept  the  offer  of  this  mission.' 
The  King'8  anxiety  about  the  Duke's  health  was  probably 
not  without  foundation,  for  it  is  evident  that  bis  nerves  were 
at  the  time  unusually  affected.  General  Alava  told  Mr. 
Greville,  that '  be  had  frequently  taken  leave  of  him  when  both 
'  expected  that  they  should  never  meet  ag»n,  yet  neither  on 
'  that  occasion  nor  any  other  in  the  course  of  the  seventeen 
'  years  that  he  had  known  him  did  he  ever  see  him  so  moved. 
'  Lady  Burghersh  said  that  when  he  took  leave  of  her  the 
'  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ;  he  was  also  deeply  affected  when 
'  he  parted  from  his  mother,' 

The  object  of  the  mission  was  to  prevent  a  Russian  declara- 
tion of  war  i^ainst  Turkey ;  and  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some 
friendly  understanding  on  the  question  of  Greece.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  had  for  some  years  wavered  between  his 
aversion  to  insurrection,  and  the  sympathy  which,  in  common 
with  the  mass  of  his  subjects,  he  felt  with  the  Greeks,  whose 
movement  had  been  largely  instigated  by  Hussian  agents. 
He  had  also  other  causes  of  quarrel  with  Turkey,  and  even 
before  the  date  of  the  Congress  of  Verona,  Lord  Strangford, 
the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  had  been  urging 
on  the  Porte  the  expediency  of  making  concessions  to  Russia. 
The  negotiation  ultimately  failed,  and  one  of  the  results  of  the 
miscami^e  was  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  English  am- 
bassador.    At  the  same  time,  on  the  invitation  of  Russia,  a 
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Conference  of  the  Great  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Eng- 
land, was  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  Greek  afiairs.  The 
Emperor  of  Bussia  resented  Mr.  Canidng's  refusal  to  take 
part  in  the  Conference,  which  ultimately  proved  wholly  abor- 
tive. The  French  Government  was  engaged  in  intrigues  of 
its  own  with  the  Greeks;  Prussia,' having  no  interest  ia  tiie 
question,  merely  followed  the  lead  of  Russia ;  and  the  sole 
object  of  Mettemich  was  to  gain  time  and  to  prevent  as  l(»ig 
as  possible  a  definite  solution.  Immediately  before  his  death 
Alexander  had  been  inclined  to  resort  once  more  to  liie  ct^ 
operation  of  England ;  and  it  was  the  Duke  of  W^ington's 
business  to  confirm  his  auccessor  in  the  same  disposilaon. 

On  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  the  Dake  was,  to  his  sur- 
prise, assured  by  the  young  Emperor  that  neither  on  his  own 
part,  nor  on  that  of  the  Russian  nation,  was  there  any  dispo> 
sition  to  encour^e  the  Greeks  in  t^eir  revolt.  At  the  same 
time  he  profeased  not  to  see  how  he  could  avoid  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Turkey  on  the  ground  of  quarrels  connected 
with  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  with  the  imprisonment, 
by  the  Porte,  oS  certain  Servian  deputies.  The  Duke,  after 
much  discussion,  entered  into  an  agreement,  in  the  form  of  a 
protocol,  to  the  effect  that  England  and  Russia  should  act  to- 
gether in  Greek  afTaira,  with  the  object  of  inducing  the  Forte 
to  concede  practical  independence  on  condition  m  a  tribute. 
It  was  part  of  the  agreement  that  neither  Power  should  enforce 
by  arms  on  Uie  Turkish  Government  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  terms.  The  arrangement  was,  after  the  Duke's 
resignation  of  office,  and  against  his  wish,  converted  into  a 
tripartite  treaty,  France  being  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  under- 
stuiding.  The  disavowal  of  warlike  intentions  was  afterwuds 
illustrated  by  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  by  the  French 
expedition  to  the  Morea.  In  their  early  conversations  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  voluntai-ily  promised  the  Duke,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Turkey  he  would  neither  seek  nor  accept 
territorial  aggrandisement  for  himself;  but  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  obtun  a  repetition  of  the  promise  in  writing, 
nor  could  the  Dnke'a  remonstrances  prevent  the  despatch  of 
an  ultimatum  to  Ccmstantinople.  The  Porte  at  the  last  mo* 
ment  so  far  conceded  the  Russian  demands  that  the  outbreak 
of  war  was  delayed  for  a  year.  In  compliance  with  the  tenns 
of  the  protocol  and  of  the  subsequent  treaty,  the  Russiana 
consented  to  maintain  neutrality  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  war  of  1827.  Aa  might  have  been  expected,  the  engage- 
ment was  ultimately  evaded;  but  even  after  the  untowi^ 
event  of  Navarino,  the  Russians  abstained  from  giving  direct 
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aid  to  the  Greeks.  The  Duke  declined  to  wait  for  the  ce- 
remonies of  the  Emperor's  coronatioDi  at  which  the  Knglish 
Court  was  magnificently  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
Bhire.  Peel,  to  whose  opinion  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  this 
time,  and  after  a  transient  interruption,  during  the  whole  of 
their  joint  career  paid  marked  regard,  had  written  him  an 
account  of  a  hasty  declaration  made  by  XiOrd  Liverpool  and 
Canning  that  the  GoTemment  would  resign  if  it  were  de- 
feated on  a  point  of  secondary  importance  in  a  Currency  BiU. 
'  I  think,'  he  added, '  I  have  now  written  enough  to  prove  to 
'  you  that  the  public  interest  requires  that  you  should  not 
'  delay  your  return  a  single  day  beyond  absolute  necessity.' 

The  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  Duke's  refusal  to  serve 
under  Canning  on  the  retirement  of  Liord  Liverpool  have  been 
copiously  discussed.  The  strain  which  had  from  the  first 
affected  their  mutual  relations  had  been  increased  by  Mr. 
Canning's  speeches  rather  than  by  his  acts,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  complications  in  Portugal.  The  Duke  had, 
as  might  be  expected,  dis^proved  of  the  popular  revolution  in- 
Fortugal;  and  his  foresight  was  justified  by  the  immediate 
separation  of  Brazil  from  the  mother-country.  The  Spamah 
Government  threatened  intervention  for  the  restoration  of  ab- 
solute monarchy  in  Portugal ;  and  Portuguese  troops,  which  had 
deserted  and  crossed  the  frontier,  were  apparently  organising 
themselves  for  purposes  of  invasion.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  all  times  acknowledged  the  obligation  of  protecting  Portu- 
gal from  a.  foreign  enemy.  He  was  consulted  on  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  expedition  which  was  sent  to  occupy  Lisbon  and 
to  repel  invasion.  He  was  anxious  that  Lord  Beresford  should 
resume  command  of  the  Portuguese  army,  and  he  was  willing 
that  the  English  contingent  should  be  placed  under  his  orders, 
provided  that  Lord  Beresford  were  Minister  at  War  as  well 
as  Commander-in-Chief. 

Canning's  Parliamentary  explanation  of  the  policy  and 
motivea  of  the  Government  was  m  the  highest  degree  distaste- 
ful to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  truce  between  the  adverse 
sections  of  the  Cabinet  might  perhaps  have  lasted  for  some 
time  longer  if  Lord  Liverpool  had  remained  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  When  he  was  suddenly  disabled  it  was  impossible  that 
Canning  should  any  longer  tolerate  the  influence  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  or  that  the  Duke  should  serve  under  an  uncon- 
genial colleague.  He  was  always  firmly  convinced  that  Can- 
ning's formal  offer  to  him  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  was  intended 
as  a  dismissal.  That  hia  opinion  was  well  founded  may  he  in- 
ferred from  the  formal  conclusion  of  the  letter.     It  had  been 
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Mr.  Canning's  habit  to  sign  himself  in  his  private  letters  to 
the  Duke,  '  Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington,  sincerelj 
yours.'  In  communicatiDg  the  King's  commission  to  him  to 
form  a  Cabinet,  Canning  adopted  the  form,  '  Ever,  my  dear 

*  Duke  of  Wellington,  your  Grace's  sincere  and  faithful  ser- 

*  vant'  The  Duke  was  not  informed  either  of  the  proposed 
policy  of  the  new  Government,  or  of  the  names  of  its  members; 
and  he  seems  not  to  have  distinctly  understood  that  Canning 
was  to  be  Fnme  Minister.  A  cold  and  ceremonious  inritation 
might  perhaps  have  been  deemed  sufficient  for  some  comparative 
stranger  whom  it  might  be  thought  expedient  to  admit  to  a 
new  Cabinet.  It  is  certain  that  no  Minister  who  was  anxioa* 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would-  have 
confined  himself  to  a  slight  and  formal  communication.  In  his 
answer  the  Duke  expressed  his  desire  to  serve  the  King  in  the 
Cabinet  with  the  same  colleagues  as  before ;  but  he  added, 
'  Before  answering  your  obliging  proposition,  I  should  wish  to 

*  know  who  the  person  is  whom  you  mtend  to  propose  to  hit 

*  Majesty  as  the  head  of  the  Government.'  In  the  subsequent 
controversy  several  precedents  were  quoted  of  commissioai 
given  to  statesmen  to  form  Cabinets  over  which  they  were  not 
to  preside.  If  Canning  had  simply  stated  in  reply  that  be 
was  to  be  himself  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  would  have  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but  he  would  have  retained  his 
command-in-chief  of  the  army.  Mr,  Canning  regarded  his 
expression  of  doubt  as  an  aflront ;  but  in  his  next  letter  the 
Duke  reminded  him  that  Mr.  Canning  himself  had  only  * 
fortnight  before  contemplated  another  arrangement,  which 
would  have  consisted  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robinson  as 
First  Ix)rd  of  the  Treasury  with  a  peerage.  Under  a  mis- 
apprehension Mr.  Canning  answered  the  Duke's  inquiry  in  a 
letter  which  gave  deep  offence  not  only  to  the  Duke,  but  to 
his  friends,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Peel.  After  stating  that  the 
King  usually  entrusts  the  formation  of  an  administration  to 
the  person  >vbo  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  it,  he  said  that  he  had 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  add  that '  in  the  present  instance  hU 

*  Majesty  does  not  intend  to  depart  from  ttie  usual  course  of 
'  proceedings  on  such  occasions.  The  stin^  of  the  answerwas 
in  the  concluding  sentence :  '  I  am  sorry  I  have  delayed  for 

*  some  hours  this  answer  to  your  Grace's  letter ;  but  from  the 
'  nature  of  the  subject  I  did  not  like  to  forward  it  without 
'  having  previously  submitted  it  (together  with  your  Grace's 
'  letter)  to  his  Majesty.'  It  was  totally  unnecessary  to  involve 
the  King  in  the  responsibility  of  an  angry  and  discourteous 
communication.      As  the  Duke  observed,  'If  Mr.    Canuiug 
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*  had  on  Tueads;   the  10th  (the  date  of  the  former  letter) 

*  been  appointed  his  Majesty's  Minister,  he  might,  without  re- 
'  ference  to  hia  Majesty,  have  stated  the  fact  in  hia  answer  to 

*  me  with  as  much  of  rebuke  as  be  might  have  thought  proper 
'  to  use.  I  cannot  believe  that  be  referred  to  hia  M^eetj  in  order 
'  to  cover  this  rebuke  witb  his  Majesty's  aacred  name  and  pro- 

*  tection.     This  step  moat  have  been  taken  because,  in  point 

*  of  fact,  be  was  not  hia  Majesty's  Minister  at  tlie  moment  at 
'  which  he  received  my  question.'  To  Mr.  Canning  the  Duke 
replied  in  courteous  terms,  with  a  request  that  he  might  be 
excused  from  belonging  to  the  Cabinet  At  the  same  time  he 
addressed  to  the  King  a  peremptory  resignation  of  the  command 
of  the  army :  '  Adverting  to  the  tenor  of  the  letters  which  I 
'  have  received  from  your  Majesty's  Minister  by  your  Majesty's 
'  command,  I  could  not,'  he  said,  in  a  memorandum  on  ^e 
correspondence, '  exercise  that  command  with  advantage  to  hia 
'  Majesty,  the  Government,  and  the  public,  or  with  honour  to 
'  myself,   unleas  I  was  respected,  and  treated  with  that  fair 

*  confidence  by  hia  Majesty  and  hia  Minister  which  I  think  I  de— 

*  serve ;  and  nobody  will  consider  that  I  was  treated  with  con^- 
'  fidence,  reapect,  or  even  common  civility,  by  Mr.  Canning  itn 
'  his  last  letter.'  The  Duke  explained  the  whole  transactioRt 
from  his  own  point  of  view  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.. 
He  stud  that  ne  must  in  any  case  have  resigned  his  place  as 
MasteivGeneral  of  the  Ordnance  with  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  r' 
but  he  attributed  to  the  tone  and  temper  of  Mr.  Canning's 
letters,  and  especially  of  that  of  April  1 1th,  which  hod  become 
a  commuiucation  from  the  King,  the  impossibility  of  retaining 
the  command  of  the  army.  After  the  delivery  of  the  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Canning  wrote  a  long  letter  of 
explanation  to  the  Duke  which  confirms  the  impreeeion  that 
he  hod  not  wished  for  him  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet,  while  it 
.purports  to  show  that  he  regretted  the  Duke's  resignation  of 
the  command  of  the  army.  In  reply  the  Duke  informed  Mr.. 
Canning  that  hia  opinion  of  the  course  rendered  necessary  by 
the  letter  of  April  1 1th  waa  unaltered,  and  that  it  was  confirmeoi 
by  a  letter  from  the  King  of  April  13th,  which  has  not  been. 
published.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke's  an- 
swer were  shown  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  who  waa  at  the  time 
practically  discharging  the  duties  of  Commander-in-Chief;  and 
in  answer  to  his  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  breach  was  not 
irreparable,  the  Duke  wrote  him  a  letter  with  the  intention 
that  it  should  be  ahown  to  the  King  and  to  Mr.  Canning,  in 
which  he  said  that  *  considering  this  rebuke  (in  the  letter  of 
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'  April  11th)  as  proceeding  from  the  highest  authority,  I  have 
'  never  thought  this  affair  a  private  matter,  requiring  what  it 

*  called  reconciliation.  Those  in  authority  will  decide  whether 
'  I  was  mistaken  in  the  view  which  I  took  of  their  communi- 
'  cation  (which  they  have  never  said  yet),  and  whether  confi- 
'  dence  exists,  and  under  what  circumstances,  in  what  manner, 
'  and  at  what  time  Buch  decision  shall  be  made.     For  this  the 

*  door  can  never  be  closed.'  It  was  impossible  to  declare  more 
plainly  that  an  apology  or  disavowal  was  the  sole  condition  on 
which  the  Duke  would  resume  command  of  the  army.  Mi. 
Canning  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  the  necessary  conces- 
sion ;  but  on  his  suggestion  the  King  wrote  with  his  custtHnary 
profession  of  affection  to  pennit  the  Duke  to  recall  his  resig- 
nation. In  a  haughtily  respectful  letter  the  Duke  reminded 
the  King  of  his  reasons  for  resigning,  and  stated  that  while 
those  reasons  remained  in  force  the  recall  of  his  resignation 
would  be  an  admission  that  he  had  not  been  justified  in 
retiring. 

In  the  courae  of  the  ensuing  summer,  while  the  Duke  ww 
visiting  his  brother  Lord  Maryborough  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Windsor,  the  King  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  had  not 
called  upon  him.  In  obedience  to  the  royal  intimation  the 
Duke  had  an  interview  with  the  King  at  the  Koyal  Lodge,  u 
he  at  first  aupposedi  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Canning-  He 
afterwards  learned  that  members  of  the  Court  whom  he  de- 
signates as  '  the male  and  female  '  had  told  Mr.  Canning 

that  the  Duke  *  went  to  Windsor  ivithout  any  intimation  from 
■*  the  King.     I  believe  Mr.  Canning  subsequently  discovered 

*  the  truth.  But  he  certainly  did  not  know  it  from  the  Kmg  i 
'  and  the  Ministers  declare  that  I  went  of  my  own  motion !  1!' 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  King,  notwith- 
standing his  habitual  professions  of  friendship  and  confidence, 
was  not  unwilling  to  dispense  with  the  Duke's  services  as 
Commander-in-Cmef.  At  the  banning  of  1827,  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  Peel 
to  the  Duke  that  *  the  King  told  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  that 
'  he  thought  it  possible  that  he,  the  King,  might  succeed  the 
'  Duke  of  York  in  the  command  of  the  army ;  that  he  should 
'  have  a  secretary  who  would  give  directions  in  his  name, 
'  and  that  Taylor  should  be  adjutant-general.'  The  Duke 
told  Peel  in  reply  that,  however  extraordinary  the  proposed 
arrangement  might  be,  he  had  suspected  that  something  of 
the  kind  was  in  agitation.  Three  months  before  the  King 
bad  told  the  Duke  that,  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
brother,  he   wished  him   to   be   Commander-in-Chief.     The 
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Duke  naturally  advised  the  £iDg  not  to  make  aay  arrange- 
meat  until  the  vacancy  occurred.  '  I  have  always,'  be  added, 
'  conBidered  the  convereation  which  paaeed  between  hia  Majesty 
'  and  me,  like  many  others,  as  so  many  empty  and  unmeaning 
'  words  and  phrases,  and  I  consider  his  Majesty  perfectly  at 

*  liberty  to  make  any  arrangement  for  the  command  of  his 
'  army  that  may  be  thought  proper  by  his  G-ovemment.'  For 
bis  own  part  the  Duke  determined  to  protest  against  the 
King's  project '  in  the  most  formal  manner  and  with  all  the 
'  earnestness  in  my  power,  for  the  sake  of  the  army,  for  that 
'  of  the  Government,  and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  public' 
At  that  time  Lord  LiveriKwl  overruled  the  King's  private 
wishes,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  became  Commander-in- 
Chief.  During  the  four  months  of  Mr.  Canning's  administr^ 
tion  the  King  had  the  satisfaction  of  disposing  of  the  patronage 
of  the  array,  while  the  duties  of  the  office  were  disclurged  by 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor.  The  first  act  of  Lord  Goderich  on  be- 
coming Prime  Minister  was  to  offer  the  command  to  the  Duke, 
who  at  once,  not  a  little  to  the  annoyance  of  his  political 
supporters  but  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  own  declarations, 
unconditionally  accepted  the  proposal.  On  becoming  himself 
Prime  Minister  he  transferred  the  command  to  Lord  Hill 
under  the  title  of  Senior  General  of  the  Sta£  It  was  not 
for  the  advantage  of  the  army  that  several  years  later  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  resumed  the  Command-in-Chief,  which, 
on  the  refusal  of  the  Prince  Consort  to  accept  the  post,  he 
retained  to  his  death.  Old  age  is  a  disqualification  for  cer- 
tain public  functions,  not  merely  because  the  faculties  are 
les^  vigorous,  but  through  the  inability  of  the  old  to  appreciate 
change  and  improvement. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Duke  with  the  colleagues  whom 
he  chose  in  forming  his  Ministry,  and  with  the  aspirants  whose 
clums  he  rejected,  is  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  His 
refusals  and  dismissals  are  at  the  same  time  courteous  and  de- 
cisive. Unluckily  his  intimation  to  Lord  Eldon  that  he  had 
no  need  of  bis  services  has  not  been  recorded  because  it  was 
made  in  a  personal  interview ;  but  ne  know  from  Lord  Eldon 
himself  lliat  he  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  would  willingly 
have  accepted  the  Presidentship  of  the  Council.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  King,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  conces- 
sion of  the  Catholic  claims,  proposed  Lord  Eldon  for  that 
office,  the  Duke,  by  way  of  excuse,  said, '  I  must  tell  your 
'  Majesty  that  Ix>rd  Bldon  is  very  little  disposed  to  take  upon 
'  himself  the  lead  of  and  responsibility  for  the  measures  of 

*  (he  Government  for  which  he  is  so  highly  qualified ;  and  he 
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'  is  as  little  disposed  to  support  in  public  the  decision  to  which 
'  the  majority  mny  have  come.  I  have  no  personal  objection  to 
'  Lord  Eldon,  but  these  habits  render  him  an  inconvenient 
'  colleague  to  the  Minister  who  has  to  conduct  your  Majesty'* 

*  business  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  must  add  that  he 
'  would  be  found  jnuch  mure  iaconvenient  on  the  Treasury 
'  Bench  tiian  on  the  Woolsack.'  To  a  Minister  who  had  then 
made  up  his  mind  to  concede  Catholic  Emancipation  Lord 
Bldon  would  certainly  have  been  an  inconvenient  colleague. 

The  consequences  of  the  first  disruption  of  the  Duke's 
Cabinet  by  the  resignation  of  Huskisson  and  his  friends  were 
not  fully  diEclosed  at  the  time.  The  interest  of  their  secession 
was  lost  in  the  excitement  caused  by  the  struggle  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  which  apparently  found  and  left  the  Duke  abso- 
lute master  of  both  Houses,  and  without  a  political  rival.  The 
section  of  the  Cabinet  which  resigned  included  two  future 
Fnme  Ministers  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  the  first  econo- 
mist in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
business.  Lord  Dudley  expressed  to  his  friends  his  hesitation 
in  leaving  so  great  a  man  as  the  Duke.  '  Perhaps,'  Mr.  Lamb 
(Lord  Melbourne)  replied, '  I  do  not  think  him  so  very  great 

*  a  roan.'  The  Duke,  in  turn,  cared  too  little  for  the  capacity 
of  his  colleagues;  and  he  resented  their  supposed  desire  t« 
form  an  independent  party  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Huskisson 
gave  grave  oitence  by  a  speech  at  Liverpool,  in  which  he  siud 
that  his  own  presence  and  that  of  his  friends  in  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  security  for  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Canning's 
policy.  It  was  natural  that  his  ilt-odvised  tender  of  resignation 
should  be  regarded  by  the  Duke  as  another  attempt  to  assume 
a  separate  position.  It  was  an  anomaly  that  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  already  meditated  compliance  with  the  principal 
demands  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  should  separate  himself  from 
the  section  of  his  party  which  most  nearly  approximated  to 
the  Whig  Opposition ;  but,  while  he  was  exempt  from  bigotry, 
and  not  ordinarily  influenced  by  prejudice,  the  Duke  cared  as 
little  for  arguments  in  favour  of  religious  equality  as  for  the 
supposed  duty  of  maintaining  the  Protestant  character  of  the 
monarchy.  As  his  scheme  of  emancipation  became  more  de- 
finitely fixed  in  his  own  mind,  he  resolved  to  effect  his  purpose 
with  the  ud  of  his  own  supporters,  and  to  avoid  any  de- 
pendence on  the  generosity  of  nis  adversaries. 

The  exclusively  practical  view  which  the  Duke  at  all  times 
took  of  the  Catholic  question  was  almost  peculiar  to  himself. 
In  182^  he  advised  Lord  Liverpool  to  decide  on  the  period  of 
dissolution  '  in  reference  only  to  the  effect  which  that  decision 
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'  might  produce  eventaally  on  the  Boman  Catholic^  question  in 
'  the  Hoose  of  Commona  ; '  but  hia  recommendation  was  founded 
on  the  fact  that  Lord  Livi^rpool  and  Peel  aa  distineuifihed 
from  himsetf  regarded  the  question  as  one  of  principle.  In 
the  same  year  he  told  his  friend  Lord  Clancarty,  in  a  private 
letter,  that  '  we  are  farther  off  from  the  accomplishment  of 
'  anything  like  an  arrangement  such  as  you  and  I  would  ■ 
'  look  to,  than  we  have  ever  been  yet.'  His  reasons  were 
that  the  Catholics  had  recently  become  more  violent,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  York's  declaration  against  concession  had 
produced  an  extraordinary  effect.  '  The  speech  has  pledged 
'  the  Duke  of  York  against  all  settlement ;  and  others  like- 
'  wise,  and  has  given  all  the  low  shabby  people  in  Parliament 
'  a  sort  of  staudard  to  which  they  may  rally,  which  would  pre- 
*  vent  them  from  supportinji  anything  (a  which  the  object 
'  might  be  a  settlement.'  In  a  memorandum  written  in  the 
same  year  the  Duke  remarked  that  the  opinion  of  the  sup- 
porter of  the  Catholic  claims  had  not  been  changed  by  the 
violence  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  that  the  opinions  of 
the  adverse  party  had  been  changed  by  various  circumstances. 
He  thought  that  no  hopes  of  strengthening  the  party  of 
resistance  could  be  founded  on  the  probable  resnlts  of  the  late 
election.  He  observed  that  young  and  new  members  were 
more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  than  those  who  had  sat 
for  some  time  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  existence  of  the  anti-Catholic  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords  depended  on  the  continuance  in  power  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  Lord  Eldon.  On  the  whole  he  concluded  that  'the  laws 
'  imposing  disabilities  on  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have 
'  not  answered  their  purpose,'  and  that  'the  King's  present  ser^ 
'  Tants  are  the  men  who  ought  to  consider  of  it  (tne  Catholic 
'question),  and  to  decide  it  as  far  aa  circumstances  would  enable 
'  them.'  Id  another  passage  of  this  memorandum  he  says, '  I 
'  do  not  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  the  effect  produced  by 
'the  existing  disabilities  upon  the  Koman  Catholics  than  those 
'  have  who  entertain  an  opinion,  which  I  do  not  entertain,  that 
'the  repeal  of  the  laws  imposing  those  disabilities  will  be  be- 
'  neficial.  I  wonld  maintain  those  laws  if  I  had  the  power  of 
'  doing  so.'  The  enthusiasts  who,  afler  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  applauded  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  great 
Protestant  champion,  would  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  had  already  tnade  up  hia  mind  Uiat  the  system  of  exclosioa 
was  untenable. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  formation  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment the  Duke  began  to  prepare  for  the  settlement  which  he 
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thoaght  at  the  same  time  unwelcome  and  ireceflsaiy.  Hia  ad- 
TiBer  on  questions  of  eoelesiasUcal  law^  was  Dr.  Phillpotts,  then 
Dean  of  Chester,  afterwards  still  bstter  known  as  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  In  a  voluminoas  mass  of  communications,  wbtdi 
contain  a  small  admixture  of  nwre  valuable  matter,  the  Dean 
incessantly  urged  on  the  Ministier  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  and  of  prohibiting  the  Catholic 
bishops  from  usurping  titles.  On  these  conditions,  which  ^e 
Duke  ultimately  passed  over  with  little  notice,  Dr.  Phillpotts 
was  ready  to  aid  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  Parliament.  The  best  of  his  letters  was  written 
in  answer  to  a  simple-minded  inquiry  by  the  Duke  as  to  tlie 
Act  on  which  the  Church  of  England  was  founded.  The 
Dean  correctly  informed  the  Duke  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  no  statutory  existence,  being  indeed  more  ancient  than 
Parliament,  and  probably  than  the  Common  Law.  He  added 
a  clear  and  instructtre  statement  of  the  successive  measures  of 
legislation  which  constituted  the  process  which  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Reformation.  The  project  which  was  first 
favoured  by  the  Duke  was  probably  founded  on  the  Dean's 
recommendation,  Hethoughtofimposing  large  restrictions  on 
the  Boman  Catholic  prelates  and  clei^;  but  he  was  eventually 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  create  new  sources  of 
grievance.  Although  some  of  the  Dnke's  proceedings  during 
tiie  year  1828  seemed  to  be  capricaoue  or  contradictory,  a  general 
impression  that  he  intended  to  settle  the  Catholic  question  he- 
came  more  and  more  prevalent.  Some  of  his  proceedings  murt 
have  bedn  exclusively  designed  to  bafile  premature  curiosity. 
The  retirement  from  t^e  Cabinet  of  Huskisson  and  his  friends 
was  supposed  to  indicate  anti-liberal  tendencies ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  the  Duke  attended  a  Pitt  dinner,  and 
gat  th«-e,  as  Mr.  Greville  says,  '  while  Lord  Eldon  gave  his 

*  famous  "  one  cheer  more  "  for  Protestant  ascendency.'     The 

Siponents  of  concession  were  but  partially  deceived.  The 
uke  of  Cumberland  wrote  him  a  letter  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  expressing  a  confidence  in  the  Duke's  Protestant 
principles,  which  had  evidently  been  shaken.  According  to 
Mr.    Greville,  '  the    Duke   of    Wellington's  speech   on   the 

*  Catholic  question  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been  bo 
'  moderate  as  to  indicate  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  concede 
'  Emancipation,  and  bets  have  been  laid  that  Catholics  will  sit 
'  in  Parliament  next  year.'  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  who  b^ 
refused  the  Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  after  hearing  the  Dnke's 
speech  regretted  his  refusal.  The  election  of  O'Connell  for 
Clare  put  an  end  to  hesitation,  by  convincing  Mr.  Peel  that 
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it  was  no  longer  possible  to  govern  Ireland  without  Eman- 
cipation. In  Aufpist,  1828,  Peel  wrote  to  announce  to  the 
Duke  his  change  of  opioion,  and  to  intimate  hifi  own  inten- 
tion of  retiring  from  office.  At  a  later  period,  the  Duke's 
earnest  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  his  colleague  induced  him 
to  make  the  great  sacrifice  of  conductiug  the  Relief  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Prime  Mimster  wonld 
not  have  hesitated  to  conduct  the  contest  alone,  but  he  placed 
nnbounded  reliance  on  the  ability  and  character  of  Peel :  nor, 
indeed,  had  he  any  other  colleague  of  considerable  weight,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  who,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  easily  converted  to  the  new 
opmioDS  of  his  chief. 

The  secrecy  which  pazzled  curious  political  observers  i» 
fblly  explained  by  the  complicated  nature  of  the  problem 
which  the  Duke  undertook  to  solve.  He  might,  perhaps,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Opposition  have  carried  a  Relief  Bill  through 
both  Houses,  unless  his  design  had  been  anticipated  by  a  die- 
missal  from  office ;  but  the  promotion  of  a  great  measure 
without  the  consent  of  the  King  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  Duke's  habits  and  convictions ;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined, in  the  future  as  iu  the  past,  to  maintain  his  alliance 
with  the  great  aristocracy.  For  both  objects  it  was  of  para- 
mount importance  that  his  secret  should  be  rigidly  kept; 
and  he  was  embarrassed  and  irritated  by  the  rashness  of  some 
of  his  adherents,  and  more  especially  by  the  vanity  and  folly 
of  Lord  Anglesea,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  a 
letter  to  his  old  acquaintance.  Dr.  Curtis,  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Duke  oiFered  t^e  mysterions  and 
seemingly  unmeaning  suggestion  that  the  Catholic  question 
should  be  allowed  to  sleep  for  a  time.  The  letter  was  natn- 
rally  published,  and  Lord  Anglesea  wrote  to  Dr.  Curtis  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  himself  now  for  the  first  time  aware 
of  the  Duke's  policy.  Mr.  George  Dawson,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  brot^ier-in-law  to  Mr.  Peel,  suddenly  announced 
to  his  constituents  in  the  North  of  Ireland  that  the  agitation 
could  be  no  longer  resisted ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  G-ovemment,  and  the 
Duke  said  he  ought  to  be  put  into  a  strait  waistcoat. 
O'Connell  and  Shiel  affected  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  who  was  himself  willing  and  anxious  to  take 
credit  of  any  concession  which  might  be  made  by  the  Govem- 

The  advocat«s  of  Emancipation  little  knew  the  difficulty 
which  the  Duke  found  in  overcoming  the  reuatance  of  the  King. 
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He  had  no  scruple  in  UEing  the  aBcenJency  of  his  firm  will 
and  resolute  character  to  enforce  compliance  with  his  conoselfl; 
but  to  the  last  he  was  not  confident  of  success.  The  Dake 
was  mistaken,  or  perhaps  he  spoke  in  a  spirit  of  paradox,  when 
he  once  told  Mr.  Greviltc  that  the  King  did  not  care  a  farthing 
about  the  Catholic  Question.  In  his  youth  Geoi^  IV.  bad 
adopted  the  opinions  of  his  Whig  associates  in  favour  of 
Catnolic  Emancipation.  At  a  later  time  the  popularity  which 
had  attended  Geoi^  III.'s  honest  prejudices  produced  a  strong 
impression  on  his  son.  The  morbid  state  of  his  mind  in  his 
later  years  probably  inclined  him  to  cherish  as  a  novel  luxury 
a  scruple  which  might  be  thought  conscientious.  He  told  Lord 
Londonderry  (Charles  Stewart)  in  1827  that  he  had  before 
his  coronation  held  long  discussions  on  the  subject  with  Lord 
Londonderry's  brother,  the  Minister.  '  I  told  him  it  was  in 
'  vain  to  attempt  to  shake  me,  because  what  Charles  Fox  could 
'  not  accomplish  no  other  man  could,'  Charles  Fox  had,  as  it 
happened,  accomplished  without  difficulty  the  adoption  by  the 
Fnnce  of  his  own  opinions  on  Catholic  Emancipation ;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  the  King  had  forgotten  as 
well  as  abandoned  his  liberal  convictions.  The  King  further 
stated  that  he  had  desired  Lord  C&stlereagh  to  consider 
whether  the  coronation  oath  could  be  so  far  modified  that  he 
could,  consistontly  with  the  oath,  admit  the  Catholics  to  Par- 
liament. After  consideration  Lord  Castlereagh  told  him  that 
be  saw  no  method  of  adopting  such  a  course ;  and  the  King 
replied, '  Remember,  once  I  take  that  oath,  I  am  for  ever  a 
'  Protestant  king,  a  Protestant  upholder,  a  Protestant  adherent ; 
*  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  shake  me  on  that  subject.'  The 
King's  narrative  may  possibly  be  fictitious  or  imaginary,  but 
it  has  an  air  of  probability.  To  the  Duke's  overtures  he 
offered  an  obstinate  resbtance,  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  belief  that  he  could  safely  di^ntss 
his  Ministers.  He  repeatedly  urged  on  the  Duke  the  recall  of 
Lord  Anglesea  from  Ireland,  and  after  a  time  his  wishes  were 
gratified.  The  Duke  had  remonstrated  with  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant on  his  refusal  to  prosecute  agitators  for  sedition,  on 
his  occasional  intercourse  with  O'Connell,  and  on  the  presence 
of  some  members  of  his  family  and  household  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  AEsociation,  Lord  Anglesea,  in  reply,  vindi- 
cated his  own  conduct,  and  addressed  to  the  Duke  language 
which  a  weaker  Minister  would  scarcely  have  endured  from 
a  subordinate.  Lord  Aoglesea's  denial  that  he  had  formed 
friendly  relations  with  O'Connell  appears  to  have  been  inac- 
curate.     Mr.   Greville's   information   was   derived  from   his 
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brother-in-law.  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  who  was  at  that  time 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  from  his  friends  of  the  Villiers 
family,  who  were  on  terms  of  conBdence  both  with  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  with  the  chief  Catholic  agitators.  Mr.  Hyde 
Villiers,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  told  Mr.  Greville  that 
he  had  seen  much  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  that  he  had 
been  greatly  struck  with  his  imprudence  and  unreaerre.  '  He 
'  also  appears,'  says  Mr.  Greville, '  to  have  been  flattered  by 
'  O'Connell  into  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  told  Villiers 
'  that  he  would  trust  him  implicitly ; '  and  Lord  Francis 
Egerton  voluntarily  wrote  to  the  Duke  to  offer  to  keep  his 
place  after  Lord  Anglesea's  dismissal,  as  a  proof  that  he  dis- 
approved of  the  conduct  which  had  produced  the  recall. 

Early  in  Januarythe  Duke,  in  announcing  to  Lord  Francis 
the  ap]X}intment  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  as  eucceasor 
to  Lord  Anglesea,  was  able  to  add  that  the  King  had  con- 
sented to  allow  the  Government  to  take  into  consideration  the 
whole  state  of  Ireland.  On  February  1st  he  induced  the 
King  to  approve  the  drafl  of  the  speech  to  be  delivered  at  the 
opemng  of  the  session ;  but  his  difficulties  were  yet  far  from 
being  overcome.  He  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to 
advise  him  not  to  come  to  England  during  the  session ;  and 
tke  rejection  of  his  advice  was  soon  followed  by  an  open  rup- 
tuie.  On  February  25th  he  ^vrote  to  request  the  King)  who 
had,  as  Mr.  Greville  was  told  by  Lord  Mount-Charles,  inti- 
mated to  the  members  of  his  household  a  wish  that  they  would 
vote  against  the  Bill,  <  to  entreat  your  Majesty  not  to  allow 
'  any  person  whatever  to  talk  to  the  members  of  your  house- 
'  hold  on  the  subject.'  Two  days  afterwards  he  had  an 
animated  discussion  of  several  hours  with  the  King,  and  he 
then  informed  the  lords  of  the  household  that '  I  have  received 
'  his  Majesty's  commands  to  express  to  yon  the  wish  that  you 
'  would  eive  your  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the 
'  discussion  of  these  measures.'  On  March.4th,  the  King,  having 
found  it  vain  to  struggle  with  the  Duke,  wrote  to  his '  dear 
'  friend '  to  announce  that  he  had  yielded  his  opinion  to  that  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  Duke,  on  Peel's  suggestion,  replied  that '  Mr. 
'  Peel  will  proceed  with  the  hills  to-morrow  in  the  full  confidence 
'  and  with  the  full  understanding  that  your  Majesty's  servants 
'  have  your  sanction  and  support,  and  that  your  Majesty  will 
'  go  through  with  us.'  The  King's  distress  seems  from  all  his 
letters  to  nave  been  genuine ;  and  the  compassion  which  the 
Duke  sometimes  expressed  was  undoubtedly  sincere,  though  it 
never  afiFeeted  his  practical  decision.  The  Duke  of  Ciim- 
berland,  who  more  than  once  afterwards  induced  the  King  to 
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waver,  on  March  20th  told  the  Chancellor  *  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
'  lington  is  a  bold  man,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will  dare  to  tnm 
*  out  Wetherell,'  Two  days  afterwards  the  Duke  wrote  to 
"Wetherell  to  inform  him  that  the  King  had  no  further  occar 
eion  for  his  Beirices  as  Attorney-General. 

In  the  interval  the  Duke  had  fought  his  celebrated  duel 
with  Lord  Winchelsea ;  which  as  he  declared  waa  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Catholic  Question  as  anything  else  which  he  had 
done.  When  Lord  Winchelsea's  rtide  and  foolish  letter  was 
published,  the  Duke,  as  he  said,  instantly  perceived  the  ad- 
vant^e  which  it  gave  him ;  and,  though  he  afforded  the 
offender  every  fair  opportunity  of  apologising,  he  was  not 
Borry  that  the  affair  proceeded  to  cxtremitieB.  '  I  was  living 
'  here,'  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  '  in  an  atmo- 

'  sphere  of  calumny The  project  (the  duel)  produced 

'  uie  effect  which  I  looked  for  and  intended  that  it  should 
'  produce.  The  atmosphere  of  calumny  in  which  I  had  been 
'  for  Bome  time  living  cleared  away.'  There  was  nevertbe- 
leas  much  force  in  the  friendly  remonstrance  which  was 
addressed  to  him,  with  the  commencement,  'Ill-advised  man,' 
by  Jeremy  Bentham  ;  '  Think  of  the  confusion  into  which  the 
'  whole  fabric  of  Government  would  have  been  thrown  if  you 
'  had  been  killed,  or  had  the  trial  of  yon  for  the  murder  of 
'  another  man  been  sufastituted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
'  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill.' 

Like  all  weak  men  who  are  forced  to  defer  to  supenor  judg- 
ment and  vigour,  the  King  resented  the  necessity  of  submis- 
sion. After  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  Duke  addressed 
to  Sir  William  Knighton  a  strong  remonstrance  t^;ain8t  the 
King's  conduct  The  letter,  which  waa  probably  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  King  himself,  was  certainly  not  deficient  in 
plainness  of  language.  The  immediate  occasion  was  a  pro- 
posal of  the  King,  in  which  the  Duke  refused  to  concur,  that 
a  baronetcy  should  be  conferred  on  Mr.  Xash  the  architect 
'  I  am  not  considering  the  King's  motives,  or  even  his  plea- 
'  sure.     I  discuss  the  prudence  of  his  Majesty  carrying  this 

*  measure  into  execution  at  the  present  moment  Before  the 
'  King  can  lay  aside  considerations  of  prudence,  he  must  f^ve 
'  all  the  strength  to  his  Government  which  it  is  possible  for  him 
'  to  give  it.  Look  at  his  society  at  this  moment  at  the  Lodge ! 
'  If  a  Minister  (except  always  myself)  or  a  supporter  of  the 

*  Government  goes  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  he  dares 
'  not  go  to  the  Lodge,  or  approach  the  King's  person.     But 

*  few  dare  even  to  go  to  the  Council.  They  are  sure  to  be  ill- 
'  received,   and  to  see  titeir   opponents   honoured    with  the 
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'  greatest  favour  and  attention.  Wliat  must  the  world '  think 
'  of  this?  The  truth  ;  viz.,  that  his  Majesty  wishes  to  get  rid 
'  of  us  til.  It  would  be  by  far  the  most  di^ified  proceeding 
'to  do  BO  at  once.'  In  another  letter  to  Sir  W.  Knighton, 
written  a  few  days  aAerwarde,  the  Duke  said :  '  I  hear  that  his 
'  Majesty  related  to  the  company  at  dinner  at  the  XK>dge  on 
'  Monday  last  his  version  of  what  had  passed  between  him 
'  and  his  Mimsters  and  the  Privy  Council  This  relation  is 
'  drculated  with  comments  in  London.  However,  I  don't  be- 
'  lieve  that  it  does  the  Ministers  much  harm.'  Although  tfae 
Dake  was  vexed  and  harassed  by  the  King's  vacillation  and 
irritated  temper,  he  probably  knew  that  his  ill-will  to  his 
Ministers  would  only  vent  itself  in  petty  ebullitions  of  dis- 
pleasure. Some  allowance  might  be  made  for  a  Sovereign 
who  at  an  advanced  age  and  with  broken  health  had  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  ^most  the  only  opinion  which  during 
his  life  had  resembled  a  conscientious  conviction.  The  Duke 
himself  hod  succeeded  both  in  the  direct  and  the  collateral 
objects  which  he  bad  proposed  to  himself  when  he  undertook 
the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  Question.  The  Bill  was  carried ; 
the  Cathohc  Association  was  dissolved ;  the  King  had,  much 
^amst  his  will,  been  induced  to  consent;  and  the  Rutlands,  the 
Beauforts,  and  the  Lowthers,  though  they  had  declined  to 
vote  at  the  Duke's  bidding  for  Emancipation,  resumed  their 
political  allegiance  as  soon  as  the  question  was  decided.  The 
disruption  of  the  Tory  party  which  was  aflierwards  caused 
by  we  mutinous  folly  of  the  ultra-Protestants  had  not  yet 
become  probable  or  unminent  As  Mr.  Greville  said,  '  The 
'  Duke  is  a  man  of  great  energy,  decision  and  authority,  and 
'  his  character  ha^  been  formed  by  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
'  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  have  raised  him 
'  toa  situation  Ingher  than  any  subject  has  attained  in  modem 

'  times He  treats  with  the  King  as  an  equal,  and  the 

'  King  stands  entirely  in  awe  of  him.  .  .  .  Whatever  he  may 
'  be,  he  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  powerful  Ministere 
'  this  country  has  ever  seen.  The  greatest  Ministers  have 
'  been  compelled  to  bow  to  the  King,  or  the  aristocracy,  or  the 
'  Commons,  but  he  commands  them  all.  M.  told  me  that  he 
'  had  not  seen  the  King,  but  that  he  heard  he  was  as  sulky  as 
'  s  hear,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  would  be  very  glad  if  any- 
'  thing  happened  to  defeat  .the  measure,  though  he  is  too  much 
'  afrau  of  the  Duke  to  do  anything  himself  tending  to  thwart 
'  it'  The  Duke  of  Wellington  explained  to  Mr.  GreviUe  the 
method  by  which  he  managed  the  King  in  conversation.  *  I 
'  make  it  a  rule  never  to  interrupt  him,  and  when  in  this  way 
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'  (by  turning  the  conrersatiun)  he  tries  to  get  rid  of  a  subject 
'  in  the  way  of  husinesa  that  he  does  not  like,  I  let  him  talk 
'  himself  out,  and  then  quietly  put  hefure  him  the  matter  in 
•question  80  that  he  cannot  escape  from  it.' 

As  might  have  heen  expected  from  his  habits  and  insUscts, 
the  Duke  of  "Wellington  was  practically  his  own  Foreign  Mi- 
nister. His  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  ^ho  succeeded  Lord 
Dudley  as  Foreign  Secretary,  though  perfectly  courteous, 
^most  always  assume  the  tone  of  instructions  or  commande. 
The  transactions  which  occupied  his  attention  have  now  lost 
all  their  importance.  Although  the  Duke  had  disapproved  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Russia  and  France  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  he  was  vimlant  in  enforcing  its  provisions.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the  Kussiaa 
admiral,  who,  according  to  the  treaty,  ought  to  have  received 
his  instructions  from  the  ambassadors  of  the  three  Powers ;  and 
he  unwillingly  acquiesced  in  the  despatch  of  a  French  expe- 
dition to  the  Morea  under  the  command  of  General  Maison. 
Although  he  foretold  the  heavy  losses  and  the  partial  failure 
of  the  Russian  army  in  its  march  on  Constantinople,  he  wished 
that  the  Russians  should  attain  as  soon  as  possible  a  success 
which  he  deemed  ultimately  inevitable.  The  Portuguese  ques- 
tion was  complicated  and  obscure.  Don  Pedro,  who  had 
already  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Brazil,  abdicated,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his 
daughter  the  Princess  Maria,  who  was  then  a  child.  The 
£mperor's  brother,  Don  Migael,  was  appointed  Regent  of 
Portugal  on  behalf  of  his  niece,  with  an  agreement  that  he 
should  marry  her  at  a  future  time  on  her  arrival  in  Portugal. 
Don  Miguel  immediately  began  to  intrigue  against  the  Queen 
and  the  Constitution.  He  succeeded  for  a  time  in  establishing 
himself  as  absolute  king.  Don  Pedro  proposed  to  retract  his 
abdication  ;  but  the  English  Government  continued  to  rect^- 
nise  the  young  Queen.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  re- 
solved that  the  Emperor  should  not,  on  pretence  of  repre- 
senting his  daughter,  annex  any  of  the  maritime  poBsessions 
of  Portugal  to  Brazil ;  and  he  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the 
assemblage  at  Plymouth  of  some  thousands  of  Portuguese 
refugees,  who  evidently  meditated  a  counter-revolution.  The 
Marquis  of  Palmella,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Queen's  party, 
demanded  permission  to  despatch  tKe  exiles  to  Terceira,  which 
was,  as  he  asserted,  in  possession  of  the  Queen.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  refused  his  assent  to  a  measure  which  he  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  neutrality ;  and  an  expedition  to  the  island  was 
intercepted  by   an    English   man-of-war.      The    controvetsf 
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which  ensned  has  become  obsolete  nnd  it  is  not  worth  reviving. 
In  the  affiiirs  of  Portugal,  and  stilt  more  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Greek  independence,  the  defects  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  intellect  or  knowledge  were  not  less  conspi- 
cuous than  the  skill  and  vigour  with  which  he  pursued  definite 
ends.  There  was  no  sound  reason  for  reatricting  the  Greek 
territory  within  the  narrowest  limits  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  establish  a  State  of  respectable  strength  which 
would  necessarily  have  been  dependent  on  the  protection  of 
Kussia.  If  it  had  been  compatible  with  the  Duke's  character 
to  sympathise  with  popular  or  national  aspirations,  he  would 
have  been  a  greater  statesman.  His  courage,  his  honesty  of 
purpose,  his  practical  sagacity  when  the  pohcy  to  be  promoted 
was  at  the  same  time  definite  and  just,  could  not  be  exceeded. 
The  published  portion  of  his  Despatches  closes  with  the  at- 
tainment of  his  greatest  domestic  triumph  on  the  eve  of  a 
period  of  politico  agitation  which  was  repugnant  to  his  tastes 
and  to  his  judgment.  Af^er  a  vain  struggle  against  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  he  was  content  to  be  the  most  powerful 
coadjutor  of  Peel  in  the  gradual  reconstruction  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  He  sarvived  by  three  years  his  most  trusted 
political  nssocutte,  whom  he  described  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  the  man  who,  of  all  whom  he  had  ever  known,  was 
most  ngoroas  in  his  adherence  to  truth.  The  eulogy  was  not 
less  characteristic  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  than  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  compress  within  a  few  pages  a 
succinct  narrative  of  the  curious  and  important  transactions  on 
which  this  extraordinary  correspondence  throws  a  broad  and 
penetrating  light.  But  it  is  impossible  without  a  minute 
study  of  the  personal  details  which  are  here  recorded  and  pre- 
Berved,  and  a  close  examination  of  the  vigorous  and  truth- 
telling  style  in  which  they  ore  expressed,  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  importance  of  this  contribution  to  modem  history.  It  is 
thus,  by  the  publication  of  the  most  eminent  counsellors  of  the 
Crown  and  the  ablest  servants  of  the  State,  that  the  anuals  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are-  working  their  way  into  the  light  of 
day;  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  there  are  no  volumes  in 
the  language  of  deeper  and  more  abiding  interest  to  those  who 
wonld  penetrate  the  springs  of  character  and  the  sources  of 
events.  The  present  Duke  of  Welhngton,  to  whom  this 
publication  is  entirely  due,  and  who  has  superintended  it  him- 
self, deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  the  frankness  and  courage 
with  which  he  has  given  to  the  world  the  communications  of  his 
illustrious  father  with  the  Sovereign,  and  with  his  own  col- 
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lei^ues  and  contemporaries;  and  whatever  may  be  the  een- 
tence  Trhich  the  impartial  justice  of  hiatory^  may  pass  npon 
them,  the  clear  good  sense,  the  manliness,  and  the  patriotiBm 
of  the  Duke  raise  him  above  the  mists  which  Bometimes  en- 
compassed his  path,  and  vindicate  his  clum  to  true  greatneat. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  tbe  present  generation,  there  is 
a  man,  living  amongst  ourselves  in  any  profession  or  rank  of 
life,  to  whom  the  epithet  great  can  fitly  be  applied.  The  more 
necessary  it  is  to  study  tbe  '  large  utterance '  and  the  actiong 
of  those  who  have  been  entitled  to  bear  it. 


Akt.  II.— 1.  I^ysical  Geography  of  India.     By  Henkt  F. 

Blandfohd,  Esq.,  F.G.S.     Calcutta:  1873. 
2.   Geological  Papers   on    JVeatem   India.      By    Henbt   C. 

Caetbr,   Esq.,  M.D.       Printed  for   the   Government  of 

Bombay:  1857. 

~p>ECGKT  proceedings  in  Parliament  in  relation  to  the  ai^ 
-'-*'  pointment  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  India, 
show  that  Ae  sabjcct  has  already  grown  to  sucb  magnitude, 
and  is  assuming  such  immense  importance  under  all  heads 
— particularly  Railways  and  Irrigation — that  we  consider  the 
present  to  be  an  appropriate  period  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Geology  of  India,  and  the  effects  the  soil  and 
climate  of  that  country  have  had  upon  the  various  inhabitants. 
Our  experience  in  England  leads  us  to  the  convictioD  that 
these  subjects  are  comparatively  little  studied  or  understood 
by  the  public.  They  are  considered  either  uninviting  in  them- 
selves or  exclusively  scientific,  and  as  such,  are  held  to  be 
beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  education  and  general  reading; 
but  the  conne:iion  between  both  in  many  cases  is  so'  obvious 
and  so  important,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  introducing 
them  to  our  readers.  We  cannot,  indeed,  pretend  to  any  com- 
pleteness of  detail  in  the  space  allotted  to  us ;  but  we  shall  be 
able  to  present  general  facts  and  considerations  which  may 
perhaps  provide  subjects  for  study  and  thought  among  those 
who  are  interested  in  India  in  a  general  sense,  but  who  have 
not  attempted  to  master  the  details  of  her  organisation,  physical 
and  moral. 

Tbe  geological  history  of  India  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  cnnous  on  record.  We  have  evidence  of  almost  the  ex- 
tremest  antiquity  to  which  geological  science  can  lead  us,  in 
the  Faleeozoic  series  of  rocks,  and  of  the  gradual  changes  of 
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the  Meeozoic,  or  Secondary,  ioto  the  Tertiary  Eocene,  Mio- 
cene, and  Pliocene ;  and  thence  into  the  Post-pliocene,  which 
are  the  most  recent  formations  in  the  earth.  We  have  evidence 
also  of  the  most  Btupendoua  volcanic  action  in  iipheaval  and 
eruptioQ.  On  the  other  band,  we  find  portions  of  the  earliest 
races  with  which  India  was  peopled,  presenting  little  or  no 
change  from  the  condition  they  were  in  before  any  dawn  of 
civilisation,  and  can  trace  the  partial  reclamation  of  some  of 
them ;  while  we  find  others,  still  strange  and  barbarous,  in 
contact  with  the  highest  forms  of  (avilisation  into  which  India 
is  progresnng. 

If  Uie  present  Geological  Survey  of  India  were  enough 
advanced  to  allow  of  its  work  becoming  the  subject  of  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  structure  of  the  whole  area  of 
Indi^  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  frame  such  a 
description  of  its  earliest  condition,  as  well  as  its  successive 
changes,  as  would  be  ample  for  our  present  purpose ;  but  the 
Survey  is  not  complete,  nor  have  its  papers  been  published  in 
finy  collected  form ;  those  that  exist  are,  for  the  most  part, 
contributions  to  the  general  science  of  getJogy  in  the  Proceed- 
ings and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of 
England  at  various  periods.  They  are,  as  it  were,  isolated 
definitions  of  the  existing  condition  of  districts,  in  them- 
selves complete  and  exhaustive,  but  only  component  parts  of 
a  whole  to  be  gradually  filled  up.  We  are  therefore  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  earlier  works  of  Indian  geologists,  which, 
though  amateur  in  a  certain  sense,  that  is,  proceeding  from 
persons  who  were  not  ezcluaively  educated  for  the  acientifio 
profession  of  geology,  are  notwithstanding  admirably  correct, 
and  are  being  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Executive  Survey.  We  have  only  to  mention 
die  well-known  names  of  Voysey,  Cautley,  Falconer,  Sykes, 
Malcolmson,  Newbold,  Carter,  Hislop,  Hunter,  and  there  are 
many  others,  whose  labours  and  discoveries  have  been  accepted 
u  purely  scientific,  and  which  extend  all  over  India.  Of 
these,  two  general  descriptions  have  been  compiled ;  one  by 
Dr.  Carter,  the  eminent  geologist  of  Bombay,  to  accompany 
his  collection  of  geographical  papers  which  were  published  in 
1857  hy  order  of  Government;  and  secondly.  Chapters  X. 
ud  XI.  of  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Blandford,  F.G.S.,  a  distin- 
J^uished  member  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  for  the  use 
of  government  schools,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  find  intro- 
duced into  schools  in  England. 

Any  map  of  India  will  show  that  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  reach,  in  an  almost  un- 
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broken  chain,  from  the  north-west  frontier  to  Aasam  and  Bur- 
mah;  and  that  from  a  point  on  the  north-weBtem  frontier, 
another  lofty  range,  called  the  Suliman,  diverges  almoBt  at  right 
angles,  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  India  nearly  to  the 
Arabian  Sea.  West  of  the  Suliman  range  lies  the  solid  plateau 
of  Afghanistan ;  but  the  Himalayas  are  broken  into  deep 
lateral  valleya  and  ranges,  whose  peaks  ascend  from  20,000 
to  30,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  crossed  by  passes  from 
14,000  to  16,000  feet  high,  which  lead  to  the  high  table  lands 
of  Tibet,  and  thence  decline  into  the  lower  plains  of  China 
and  Siberia.  It  might  be  supposed,  at  a  first  glance,  that 
these  immense  ranges  were  the  most  ancient  geologic  forma- 
tions of  India,  but  this  would  be  quite  erroneous.  Both 
are  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
their  structure,  and  the  fossils  they  contain,  that  the  jildest 
rocks  of  the  Himalayas  ore  not  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
Coceoe,  or  first  of  the  three  Tertiary  divisions,  while  the 
Suliman  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  still  more  recent  period. 
If  then,  it  may  be  asked,  these  great  mountain  chains  are 
not  the  boundaries  of  ancient  India,  where  are  they  ?  And 
the  answer  lies  in  the  discovery  of  the  Pal>eozoic  rocks, 
which  form  the  foundation  of  the  great  continent  Of  these, 
the  first  indications  are  to  be  found  in  the  hilt  ranges  of 
Central  India,  which  may  be  thus  defined.  The  northern- 
most region  to  the  west  of  the  river  Indus,  rising  out  of 
the  sand  desert,  is  called  the  Aravulli  range,  of  wbicfa  the 
highest  peak  is  Mount  Aboo,  rising  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea;  the  rest  of  the  range  being  from  2,000  to  3,000 
feet  in  height.  At  its  eastern  extremity  the  Aravulli  is  joioed 
by  the  Vindhya,  the  plateaux  of  which  are  about  2,000  or 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  descend  northwards  and  eastwards 
into  tbe  valley  of  the  Granges,  and  westwards  into  the  valleys 
of  the  N^erbudda  and  Tapty  rivers.  South-east  and  south-west 
from  the  Yindhyas,  extend  two  other  ranges ;  that  to  the 
south-east  under  different  designations,  belonging  to  tbe 
Vindhya,  skirting  the  western  Doundary  of  ttie  Gangetac 
Talley,  and  ending  in  Orissa  and  the  sea ;  the  other  ex- 
tenduig  to  Berar  and  Kagpoor,  called  first  the  Satpoont, 
and  where  it  joins  the  offiets  of  the  Vindhya,  the  Mahadeo  or 
Maba  D^va  range,  which  spreads  into  Orissa.  Proceeding 
southward,  the  chains  uniting,  and  only  broken  by  the  rivers 
Godavery  and  Krishnah,  continue  irregularly  till  they  join 
the  plat«au  of  Mysore,  and  the  superior  elevation  of  the 
northern  and  western  Ghauts,  which,  as  the  Annimullays, 
Pulnays,  and  other  minor  ranges,  continue  to  Cape  Comorin. 
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These  are  the  lines  of  mountains  wliich  cootnin  the  Palie- 
ozotc  rocka,  and  form  the  foundations  of  India.  If  it  could  be 
supposed  that  at  this  period  of  India's  geologic  history  a  man 
could  have  stood  od  the  edge  of  the  mountain  fort  of  Bhotas 
in  Bengal,  he  would  have  seen  an  apparently  illimitable  ocean 
to  the  north,  east,  and  south ;  the  lines  of  the  Vindhya  to 
the  west  and  aouth-west  would  have  jutted  out  in  bold  pro- 
montories, skirted  by  islands  of  the  same  geologic  formation. 
The  place  occupied  by  the  Himalayas,  by  the  Suliman,  and 
HtUa  ranges,  was  then  part  of  the  ocean  whose  waves  beat 
■gainst  the  bases  of  the  Vindhya  and  Aravulli  to  the  north, 
and  against  the  plateau  of  Mysore  to  the  south,  east,  and  west. 
As  yet  the  Western  Ghauts  were  only  traceable  by  lines  of 
Falflxizoic  islands,  and  nearly  tte  whole  of  the  Dekhan,  Kutch, 
and  Guzerat  were  sea.  What  existed  of  India  was  an  island, 
with  irregular  chains  of  islands  stretching  south-west  in  the 
direction  of  Africa. 

The  filling  up,  as  it  were,  of  this  skeleton  evidently  occurred 
at  various  ages  following,  as  the  distinctive  rocks  of  the  Tri- 
atsic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  secondary  periods  led  into  the 
TertJary  ;  and  at  first  were  the  result  of  volcanic  action  so  won- 
derful and  so  enormous  that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  them. 
The  Plutonic  i-ocks  were  in  some  places  upheaved,  contorted, 
and  tnisted  into  marvellous  forms ;  fresh  eruptive  powers  gave 
early  metamorpbic  rocks,  gneiss,  mica  and  hornblende  schists, 
clay-slate,  limestone,  &c. ;  and  to  these  succeeded  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian  series,  and  the  Oolitic  io  the  fresh-water 
shales,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  coal,  and  the  marine  deposits 
of  Kutch  and  Pondiuherry.  Between  the  Oolitic  and  Miocene 
of  the  Tertiary  period,  the  first  great  volcanic  upheaval  of  the 
Dekhan  may  have  taken  place ;  excluding  the  sea  from  the 
central  part  of  western  India,  and  fonning  lakes  of  fresh 
water,  in  which  traces  of  animal  life  are  found  in  shells  and 
fishes;  hut  to  the  east  and  north,  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  was 
as  yet  sea,  though  the  Himalayas  and  tJie  Suliman  ranges  had 
been  thrown  up  to  bouud  it.  Thus  we  advance  into  the 
marine  formations  of  the  Miocene — coarse  shelly  limestones; 
oyster-beds;  calcareous,  argillaceous,  fossil iferoua,  and  other 
conglomerates.  Then  followed  the  great  Trappean  effusion  to 
the  west,  which  preceded  the  Fost-pliocene  eras,  and  which 
produced  B^gur  and  Kunkur  or  Travertiu  from  the  fresh- 
water limestone  deposits.  By  this  last  upheaval  the  Gangetic 
valley  was  filled  up  partially ;  but  the  lower  portion  of  India 
bad  probably  partly  risen  from  the  sea  in  the  Oolitic  period  of 
the  Secondary  era,  which  may  he  inferred  from  the  erupUon  of 
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fielepathic  rocks  by  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  peninstila 
18  distinguished,  and  the  green  B&nd  and  gault  of  the  Creta- 
ceous period,  which  are  found  at  Pondicherry  and  elsewhere. 

Thus,  evidencee  of  upheaval  and  gradual  construction  are 
everywhere  distinct  in  India.  The  testimony  of  the  earlier 
rocks  are  aa  patent  to  present  observers  as  those  of  the  varied 
geological  structures  which  in  their  majestic  order  have  suo 
ceed^  to  them  at  distances  of  time  which  it  is  impoBsible  even 
to  conceive.  The  upheaval  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain  forms 
a  striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  assumption.  In  the 
aedimentaiT  rocks  of  the  peninsula  there  are  no  oi^anic  remains 
except  such  as  have  been  left  by  fresh-watsr  deposits,  and  are 
of  a  comparatively  recent,  qu.  Pliocene,  era.  '  Whereas  in 
'  the  Himalaya,'  writes  Mr.  Blandford,  '  the  mountains  north 

*  of  the  great  snowy  range  that  border  the  valleys  of  the  Sutlej 

*  and  Spiti  valleys,  are  formed  of  a  great  series  of  stratified 
'  rocks  containing  fossils  of  every  kind  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
'  Nummulitic  or  Lower  Eocene  period ;  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous 
'  period  form  the  aummits  of  mountains  20,000  feet  high  and 
'  upwards.  Clearly,  then,  there  could  have  been  no  great  np- 
'  heaval  of  this  mountain  mass  before  the  Eocene  period.  The 
'  axes  of  the  greater  ranges  consist  of  a  highly  metamorphosed 
'  rock,  a  kmd  of  gneiss,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  enormous 
'  thickness  of  stratified  rocks,  less  metamorphosed,  on  which 
'  rest  the  fossiliferous  rocks  above  mentioned. 

And  these  are  now  found  in  a  very  different  condition  from 
their  normal  level  or  horizontal  structure. 

'  The  whole  mata,'  rays  Ur.  Blandford  (p.  66),  'has  been  brokea 
and  disturbed ;  the  rocka  on  one  side  of  the  Iracture  having,  be^ 
lifted  up  many  thousands  of  feet,  and  crushed  and  crumpled  t^etlier 
as  the  leaves  of  a  book  might  be  if  placed  edgeways  between  the 
boards  of  a  powerful  press.  If  we  continne  the  section  through  tbe 
whole  chain  of  the  Himalaya  fbr  some  hundred  miles,  and  still  fnrthsr 
into  Tibet  and  the  plain  of  the  Great  Gobi,  we  should  still  find  the 
same  evidence  uf  crushing  and  contortion.  Here,  then,  is  the  work  fi 
a  power  compared  to  which  tbe  greatest  of  earthquakes  ainka  into  is- 
significance.  Since  man  Ix^n  to  record  his  experience  of  natural 
catastrophes,  no  one  has  ever  witnessed  such  gigantic  movements  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  as  here  stand  in  existence ;  yet  in  a  geologic 
sense  they  are  not  ancient,  or  ratlier  they  are  very  recent.'  CP.  69.) 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  Colonel  Cautley  and  Dr.  Fal- 
coner's  examination  of  the  lower  and  most  southern  portion 
of  tbe  Himalayan  upheaval  resulted  in  finding  remains  of 
many  great  animals.  The  Chalicotherinm,  alliea  to  tiie  Rhi- 
noceros, an  extinct  form  of  hippopotamus,  a  Hippotherium, 
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a  pic,  two  BpecimeDB  of  Mastodon,  two  kinds  of  elephants,  a 
monkey,  &  giraffe,  a  camel,  an  antelope,  a  stag,  and  a  ^gan- 
tic  creature  named  Sivatheirium,  a  fonr-lionied  Bti^  far  ex- 
ceeding any  preTiousIy  known  deer  in  size.  There  were  also 
flesh-eaters,  and  reptUee,  and  the  Colosso-Chelys,  a  gigantic 
tortoise,  was  of  greater  interest  perhaps  than  all  others,  having 
had  a  shell  twelve  feet  long  by  eight  feet  broad.  The  hills 
which  contun  the  graves  of  these  enormous  creatures  are  of  no 
great  height,  and  are  contorted  like  the  higher  elevationB; 
and  it  seems  as  if  they  had  been  caught  in  some  sadden  con- 
vulsion, and  buried  on  the  edge  of  the  great  swamp  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  which  must  have  undergone  another 
upheaval  to  some  extent  before  it  became  the  alluvial  tract 
that  it  represents  at  present. 

The  southern  side  of  the  Granges  valley  was  not  affected  by 
tbe  stupendous  convulsion  of  the  Himalayas,  nor  were  its 
Falnozoic  rocks  in  any  way  contorted  or  crushed ;  and  the 
last  Trappean  efinsion,  accompanied  by  upheaval,  completed  the 
formation  of  the  western  and  centru  portions  of  India  pretty 
much  in  the  form  they  are  at  present ;  while  the  trap,  at 
various  depths,  and  in  Buccessive  waves,  leaving  shells  and 
fresh-water  fossils  between,  and  around  the  entire  surface  of 
nearly  200,000  square  miles — varied  from  the  thinnest  super- 
firial  deposit  to  3,000  and  4,000  feet  deep.  The  upheaviJ  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  raised  also  the  former  deposits 
which  had  cut  off  the  land  from  the  sea,  forming  the  northern 
portion  of  the  great  sea  cliffs  (^  the  western  Ghauts,  joining 
itself  to  the  more  southern  Palseozoic  rocks,  and  thus  c«nn- 
pleting'  the  western  sea  boundary.  It  had  also  created  great 
fresh-water  lakes  and  Bwam|)s,  and  lakes  partly  salt  and 
partly  fresh,  in  which  deposits  of  mud  were  formed.  Some  of 
these  had  become  covered  by  trap,  lava,  and  volcanic  mudj 
others  had  been  upheaved  with  their  coverings  of  deposited  tnud 
oncfaanged;  these,  with  earth  caused  by  ue  decay  of  super- 
fidal  trap,  form  the  present  peculiar  aoil  called  R^gur,  whicb^ 
wherever  it  exists,  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Indian  ^eaXoaj. 

R^gur  is  the  peculiar  '  cotton  soil '  of  India,  and  has 
DO  exact  representative  in  any  other  country  in  the  world- 
It  is  a  black  soil  lying,  from  the  thinnest  deposit  of  a  few 
indies  on  the  uplands  of  the  Dekhan,  to  the  depth  of  about 
forty  or  fifly  feet  in  the  depressions  of  Berar  and  Khandesh, 
It  exists  not  only  in  the  Dekhan  overlying  trap  rock,  and 
therefore  may  have  in  some  degree  resulted  from  the  decom- 
poation  of  trap,  but  is  also  found  in  immense  beds  in  the 
Camatic,   overlying    oolitic    limestone   and    felspathio    rocka 
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where  there  is  no  trace  of  trap  within  liundreds  of  tnilex. 
CecompoBed  felspathic  rocks  will  not  produce  K^gur,  but 
only  a  stlfF  clay  or  clayey  io.im ;  and  ns  the  RiSgur  of  the 
trap  IS  identical  with  the  Regur  of  the  granites  and  gneiss, 
we  think  the  hypothesis  tenable  that  both  Regura  were  ob- 
tained from  the  same  source,  namely  from  deposits  of  mucl  in 
large  fresh-water  lakes,  or  brackish  lagoons,  the  bottoms  of 
which  were  elevated  to  their  present  position  in  the  latest  up- 
heavals, probably  of  the  Post -pliocene ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  salt  deposits  in  many  portions  of  the  largest  B^gur 
}ocalitie9,  that  la  in  Berar,  the  Dharwar  and  adjacent 
dietricta,  as  also  in  the  Carnatic.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
no  trace  of  true  R^gur  is  found,  and  in  that  of  the  Indus 
it  is  equally  absent,  in  those  valleys,  more  particularly  of 
the  Ganges,  the  soil  is  an  aggregate  of  deposits  from  the  detri- 
taa  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides,  bAt  in  a  circumscribed  degree 
from  those  of  the  Southern  face.  That  of  the  Himalayas, 
whose  greatest  watershed  falls  towards  India,  furnished  M 
immense  quantity  in  proportion ;  and  after  a  comparatively 
slight  elevation,  formed  the  covering  of  alluvial  gravels  and 
soil  which  overlie  the  original  bed.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  Peninsula,  where  another  large  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent had  to  be  filled  up,  we  find  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the 
Falsozoic  rocks  to  be  continued  along  its  westei'n  side,  south  of 
the  Neilgherries;  and  thence  the  level  plain  of  the  Carnatic  R^ 
gur  and  the  eruption  through  it  of  the  isolated  felspathic  rocks 
which  probably  belong  to  the  Oolitic  period.  Thus  as  it  appears 
to  us,  was  India  constructed  out  of  its  original  simple  elements, 
and  made  a  dwelling-place  for  hundreds  of  miUiona  of  the 
human  race.  Hitherto  we  have  only  sought  out  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  geologic  elements  and  described  them 
as  they  are  detailed  by  skilful  scientific  observers,  and  the 
whole  appears  perfectly  harmonious  and  consistent  with  the 
majestic  conception  of  the  Author  of  the  universe;  a  dewgn 
which  has  occupied  countless  ages  iu  accomplishment,  and  some 
of  which,  the  6ni8hing  touches  as  it  were,  were  only  completed 
at  a  comparatively  very  recent  period,  and  may  even  have 
been  witnessed  by  primaeval  man. 

The  population  of  India  is  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
the  Aryan  to  the  north,  the  Turauian  or  Dravidian  to  the 
south.  Which  of  these  is  the  most  ancient,  is  still  a  moot 
point  Among  ethnologists ;  nor  is  it  any  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  diacuNs  the  subject  in  an  ethnolt^ical  point  of 
Tiew.  When  India  was  yet  in  possession  of  rude,  and  ns  they 
may  be  termed  aboriginal  tribes,  a  vigorous  race  invaded  the 
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country  from  the  north-west,  and  miule  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  northern  portion  of  it,  which  was  destined  not  only 
to  subvert  the  original  possessor^.,  but  to  effect  the  gradual 
subjugation  and  ciTilisation  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  its 
population,  and  to  establish  its  own  religion,  which  in  esseo- 
tiaU  has  changed  but  little  to  the  present  period.  These  in- 
vaders were  Aryans,  who,  at  a  distance  of  time  now  unascer- 
tiunable,  emigrated  in  successive  waves,  from  Central  Asia  as 
it  is  supposed,  not  only  to  India,  but  to  the  west,  where  their 
traces  are  distinctly  followed  by  ethnological  science.  To 
the  east  their  course  is  more  readily  definable  than  to  the 
west.  Whether  through  Afghanistan,  or  Kaahmere,  or  proba- 
bly both,  this  hardy  intellectual  race  brought  with  them  their 
flocks  and  herds,  their  noble  language,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
civilisation,  which  became  advanced  under  conquest  and  posses- 
sion. The  Aryans  drew  to  themselves  portions  of  the  abori- 
ginal population,  as  they  spread  over  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Gangetic  valley,  and  communities  arose  which  were  united,  as 
well  Dy  social  necessities  and  laws,  as  by  the  establishment  at 
some  period  of  castes  or  divisions  which  prescribed  their  separa- 
tion into  priests,  warriors,  merchauts,  cultivators,  and  handi- 
craftsmen, which  still  continue.  These  facts  we  can  trace  from 
the  specimens  of  early  literature  which  have  survived  among 
the  northern  Aryans  ;  but  we  have  no  similar  records  among 
the  southern  Turanians,  where  the  some  results  as  in  the 
north  followed  in  a  modified  form,  though  of  the  means  by  which 
they  were  accomplished  there  is  no  evidence,  till  a  period  appa- 
rently long  subsequent. 

Although  the  early  part  of  the  progress  of  India  to  the 
present  condition  of  its  population  can  only  be  followed  very 
dimly,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  define  the  effect  and  influences 
of  the  position,  soil,  and  climate  of  the  fertile  regions  in  which 
the  Aryans  settled.  The  first  locality  with  which  they  can  be 
identified,  is  the  small  district  called  Hastinapoor,  a  little  to 
the  north-west  of  Delhi ;  and  which,  as  '  Brahma  Yerta,'  is  still 
held  sacred.  Thence,  as  their  conquests  extended,  monarchies 
irere  founded  in  Oudc,  in  Behar,  in  Bengal,  and  in  Central 
India;  sometimes  separate  dynasties,  sometimes  under  empires 
whose  authority  included  all ;  again  subdividing  according  to 
the  various  political  revolutions  which  from  time  to  time 
occurred.  Out  of  their  original  language  several  dialects  were 
formed ;  Kashmeeri  and  Punjabi,  to  the  north-west,  Hindi  in 
the  centre,  and  Bengali  in  the  east,  extending  from  the  sea  to 
the  Himalaya,  and  now  spoken  by  fifty  millions  of  souls.  From 
the  Aryan  stock  also  were  formed  the  languages  of  G-uzerat 
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and  Maharashtra,  the  latter  extending  aouthwards  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  Dravidian  languages  of  the  south. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  social  polity  and  relu;ion  of  the 
Aiyfm  people  we  have  the  earliest  record  in  the  InstitnteB  of 
Menu,  compiled  probably  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago; 
and  these,  with  the  epics  of  the  Bamayun  and  Mahabharat, 
enable  ns  to  determine  with  some  accuracy  that  the  ancient 
Aryan  civilisation  had  attained  a  jHWitical  and  useful  eleva- 
tion, and  operated  upon  the  people  in  a  beneficial  mann», 
so  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  future  progress.  In  order  to 
make  this  pr<^reAs  more  easily  undeiatood  in  connexion  with 
the  geolc^y,  soil,  and  climate  of  India,  we  propose  to  divide  the 
whole  continent  into  zones  of  five  degrees  of  latitude  each ; 
commencing  from  the  north,  and  proceeding  in  each  case  from 
the  western  boundary  to  the  eastern,  whether  of  land  or 
ocean. 

The  northernmost  point  of  India  Proper,  which  is  just 
within  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  northern  latitude,  is  the 
boundary  of  Kashmere,  which  has  a  history  of  its  own  apart  from 
India,  and  which  begins,  according  to  the  ancient  work  Bajih 
Turangiri,  in  3714  B.C.,  or  at  a  very  considerably  more  remote 
period  than  the  earliest  confirmed  Aryan  date.  The  dyoasty 
then  reigtung  was  the  E^urava,  which  lasted  till  2448  B.C.  It 
was  succeeded  by  the  first  Gonardhya  till  1217  B.C.,  and  the 
second  Gonardhya  reigned  up  to  216  B.C.  Other  dynasties 
followed;  snake  and  fire  worshippers,  Boodhist,  reverting  to 
the  original  Hindoo  faith  as  it  arose  after  the  expnlsicm  of 
Boodhism.  This,  therefore,  is  a  long  record  of  the  most 
ancient  civilisation,  nnd  Kashmere  was  evidently  a  powerful 
monarchy,  having  authority  as  far  as  the  Dekhan  in  the 
Boodhist  period,  as  its  excavated  temples  and  erections  prove. 
In  Kashmere,  the  first  Aryans  bad  found  a  soil  and  climate 
which  induced  progress  in  Invention  and  forms  of  art  which 
still  prevail.  Even  the  earlier  population  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced architects  and  sculptors  as  well  as  historians  and  poets. 
The  Kashmerians  were  excellent  dyers  and  weavers,  and  their 
shawls  and  other  fabrics  found  markets  in  Persia  and  Egypt, 
possibly  Greece  and  Rome.  They  understood  the  art  of 
making  dams  In  their  rivers  and  employing  their  waters  for 
irrigation.  They  used  boats  on  their  lakes,  and  built  houses 
and  cities.  If  their  civilisation  did  not  progress,  it  at  least 
existed  till  their  conquest  by  the  Mussulmans  in  1326  X.O., 
when  it  received  a  check  which  it  has  never  recovered.  At 
the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  that  is  from  3000  B.C., 
the  population  had  been  not  only  highly  intelligent  but  really 
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mtellectuol.  Their  ctBrming  climate  had  regular  and  ha^ 
monious  aeasons,  with  neither  cold  dot  heat  in  excess,  and  the 
aofteniug  influences  of  its  lovely  Bcenerj  induced  a  like 
harmony  in  the  people.  The  original  rude  habits  of  the 
Central  Asian  invadetB  seem  to  have  been  sotlened  by  these 
influences.  No  martial  zeal  appears,  nor  is  there  any  grand 
development  of  science  and  literature ;  but  there  was  gradual 
establishment  of  intellectual  pursuits,  which  is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  situation.  The  Kashmeriana  were  then,  as  they 
are  now  in  a  great  measure,  cut  off  from  the  world  without, 
and  but  for  the  local  incentivea  of  poBition,  soil,  and  climate, 
would  probably  never  have  overcome  the  rudeness  of  their 
or^oal  condition.  Were  Kaabmere  now  in  our  posseesion.  Its 
people  would,  we  think,  show  an  earnest  desire  for  education 
and  the  means  of  attaining  an  advanced  civilised  culture. 

Following  the  line  which  diverges  from  the  borders  of 
Eashmere  to  the  south,  the  western  part  of  the  Indian  fronUer 
begins  ;  which,  like  that  of  the  northern,  is  of  Tertiary  period. 
lU  IS  peopled  by  fierce  tribes  of  Afghan  Mussulmans,  some  of 
whom  are  our  own  subjects,  others  oelong,  nominally  at  leaBt> 
to  the  ruler  of  £abool,  but  are  virtually  independent.  The 
people  are  what  the  country  they  live  in  has  nude  them.  It 
is  of  the  wildest  character,  consisting  of  long  valleys  which 
lead  up  into  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  where  are  tribes  almost  un- 
known as  yet  and  each  wilder  than  the  other.  These  A%hans 
are  well  clothed,  well  housed,  and  have  elements  of  govern- 
ment among  themselves,  but  no  civilisation ;  as  they  were 
always,  so  they  are  now,  presenting  the  strongest  contrast  to 
the  Kaahmerians — warlike,  aggreasiTe,  bigoted,  and  treacherous, 
but  with  a  love  of  country  which  amounts  to  patriotism.  They 
are  impatient  of  authority,  and  it  is  most  probable  were  never 
ruled  over  by,  or  made  dependent  upon,  any  kingdom. 
Predatory  and  mischievous,  the  Gmperor  Akbar  tried  to  reduce 
them,  but  an  army  of  6,000  of  the  best  Moghul  soldiers  sent 
against  them  in  1586  perished  to  a  man  in  their  defiles,  and  the 
attempt  was  never  renewed.  Our  contests  with  them  have 
been  solely  with  the  object  of  restraining  their  aggressions. 

Following  the  line  of  western  mountains  to  the  south,  are  a 
variety  of  Afghan  tribes  who  inhabit  the  plain  between  the 
Indus  and  the  western  range,  and  the  ravines  which  lead  to 
the  plateau  above.  They  are  of  the  same  rude  independent 
character  as  the  Swatees,  though  of  late  years,  since  the 
occupation  of  the  Punjab  by  the  British,  they  have  been  con- 
siderably restrained,  and  some  of  them  are  British  subjects. 
The   tribes   nearest    the    frontier    are    Eusofzye,   Tanaolee> 
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Momund,  Ootmanzye,  Dhoond,  Khnttuk,  Kurral  or  KhDrl, 
Afeedee,  Wuzeeree,  Suddozye,  and  others,  who  fonn  a  con- 
tiniiouB  line  from  the  extreme  Bortb-weet  point  of  India  to 
the  latitude  of  Mooltan,  or  about  the  SOth  parallel  where  the 
present  zone-section  ends.  There  is  no  real  element  of 
civilisation  among  these  tribes,  and  the  greatest  safeguard 
against  their  combination  for  predatory  invasions  is  their 
inability  to  agree  among  themselTeB.  Iliey  have  some 
virtues,  but  they  are  faithless,  arr<^aat,  and  would  be  mis^ 
chievoua  were  they  not  stnctly  watched  and  curbed.  They 
have  never  mingled  with  the  people  of  India,  except  when  as 
soldiers  they  have  made  local  settlements,  as  for  instance  in 
Rohilkbund,  Tonk,  and  Bhopal,  where,  in  many  respects  they 
preserve  their  national  character. 

Eastwards  from  the  line  of  the  Indus,  the  popnlatioa  is  of 
an  entirely  different  character,  that  of  the  Punjab,  which, 
originally  Aryan  in  part,  with  a  great  admixture  of  wild  local 
tribes.  Juts,  Gukkars,  and  Croojan,  was  cemented  together 
first  by  Hindooiam,  and  in  later  times  by  conversion  to  Sikhism, 
which  has  nevertheless  lefl  a  strong  Hindoo  element.  Many 
successive  waves  of  conquest  and  occupancy  have  passed  over 
this  tract.  Persian,  Bactrian,  Greek,  and  Mussulman  by  turn, 
have  succeeded  the  Aryan,  and  have  all  contributed  to  modify 
the  original  rude  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Alexander,  in 
324  B.O.,  found  the  western  Arytfn  kingdoms  in  possession  of 
great  power  and  splendour,  and  their  people  were  warlike, 
wealthy,  and  prosperous,  civilised  and  intellectual  beyond  the 
expectation  of  the  Greeks,  who  learned  that  there  were  otiier 
powerful  and  wealthy  native  kingdoms  to  the  eastward.  The 
Greeks  retired ;  but  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  them  which, 
through  the  establiehment  of  the  Giieco-Bactrian  kingdoms  on 
the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  contributed  a  new  and  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  already  existing  Indian  civilisation.  Periods 
of  snake  worship  and  fioodhiam  sDcceeded  in  the  Punjab,  and 
were  followed  by  the  Mussulman  invasions,  the  first  of  wfai(^, 
in  A.D.  997,  was  met  by  Jugpal,  rajah  of  the  Punjab,  who  was 
defeated  ;  and  the  first  lodgment  of  the  Mussulmans  was  made 
at  Peshawer  by  Alp  Tugeen  of  Kandahar. 

Thenceforward,  till  the  final  Mussulman  conquest,  the 
Punjab  continued  the  battle-ground  of  all  invading  MuBSul- 
mans,  and  successive  hordes  of  the  same  religion,  until  the 
Sikh  faith  arose,  which  had  converted  all  into  a  kind  of  re- 
public or  federacv  of  local  chiefs,  up  to  the  time  of  its  conquest 
and  annexation  by  ourselves.  From  all  these  changes  and 
struggles,  as  well  aa  from  the  rude  elements  of  which  it  has 
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been  compoeed,  we  find  little  evidence  of  any  intellectual  ad- 
raocement  in  the  populatioii  of  the  Punjab :  the  oiiginal  Juts, 
Goojnrs,  Gukkars,  and  the  like,  who  were  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  fill  their  old  places ;  while  the  strictly  Hindoo  (Aiyan) 
Bnjimins,  scribes,  merchants  and  tradeiv,  artdBans,  and  otner8> 
continue  as  a  distinctive  foreign  element,  and  do  not  difTet 
from  the  same  classes  of  Hindoos  elsewhere,  forming  only 
intellectual  portions  of  the  people.  At  present  the  Punjab 
is  in  a  transition  state,  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  soilf 
climate,  and  history,  and  much  ignorance  prevails;  but  aa 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  minds  of  the  people  may  be  affected 
by  the  modem  education  which  is  in  progress,  so  the  soil, 
which  though  in  some  parts  very  fertile,  is  in  most  others  hard 
and  ungrateful,  may,  with  its  climate,  become  improved  by 
irrigation.  Neither  soil  nor  climate  have,  it  ia  quite  apparent, 
been  favourable  to  the  social  amelioration  or  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  an  originally  turbulent  people.  The  geology  of 
the  Punjab  is  wholly  tertiary  and  ulunal,  and  the  sections 
made  by  the  fire  great  rivers  show  only  gravel,  clay,  and  thia 
conglomerates.  North,  west,  and  east  lie  mount^ns  of  the 
Tertiary  upheaval  period,  and  all  indications  of  Primary  or 
Fakeozoic  rocks  are  entirely  absent. 

The  next  zone  we  propose  to  notice  is  that  lying  between 
the  30th  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  north  and  the  25th  to  the 
south,  which  has  formed  the  greatest  area  of  strictly  Aryan 
development  East  of  the  Indus  and  the  sand  desert,  it  in- 
cludes part  of  Kajpootana;  and  from  the  watershed  of  the 
Indns  and  Ganges,  the  course  of  that  river  and  the  Jumna 
which  unite  at  Allahabad,  Oude,  Behar,  and  Northern  Bengal 
with  Assam,  and  the  mountains  and  their  tribes  as  far  as 
Bnrmah.  The  whole  of  this  great  area  is  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  except  where  to  the  south  and  east  the  spurs  of  the 
Aravulh  and  Vindhya  ranges  of  primary  and  secondary  for- 
DUtion  extend  into  the  plain.  We  have  already  explained  the 
Constitution  of  the  prominent  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  and  th^ 
extension  to  the  mountains  of  Assam  is  an  upheaval  of  the 
wme  character  and  period.  About  midwav  lies  the  great 
^ey  of  Nepal,  a  depression  like  that  of  Kaahmere,  but  having 
no  intellectual  history  of  ancient  origin.  What  the  originally 
Kild  tribes  possess  has  proceeded  from  the  Aryan  Brahmins 
who,  disturbed  by  the  prc^ess  of  the  Mussulman  faith, 
emigrated  in-  large  numbers  from  Oude,  and  by  intermixing 
with  local  tribes  the  present  population  and  its  divisions  were 
poduced.  East  of  Nepal,  the  mountains  are  broken  by 
narrow  ravines  called  Dunes,  and  the  Himalayas  continue  of 
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the  BAme  geologic  character  until  their  higher  and  outer  bound- 
aiy  is  reached,  broken  only  at  one  point  by  the  Brahma 
pootra  river  which,  rising  in  or  near  the  lake  of  Manasaarowa 
iQ  Tibet,  receives  the  drainage  of  the  northern  faces  of  the 
Himalayas  as  the  Ganges  that  of  the  muthem,  and  fall  into 
the  sea  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 

Although  some  of  the  local  tribes  may  have  been  driven  by 
the  Aryans  into  the  fastneaaes  of  the  southern  hills,  it  does 
not  appear  that,  with  very  partial  exceptions,  ms^  betook 
themselves  to  the  lovrar  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  The  tribes 
which  inhabit  these  localities  as  far  as  Assam  are  tm- 
questionably  of  Tibetian  origin,  while  in  the  plains  of  the 
Ganges  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  the  Aryans  in- 
corporated many  existing  tribes  with  their  own  social  policy. 
In  Oude,  Behar,  and  Northern  Bengal,  for  instance,  we  find 
the  Panole,  Masabar,  Bajwar,  Dosadh,  Bajbunsi,  Dome, 
Cheroo,  Bhur,  Teekar,  Fasee,  Aghoree,  Koeree,  Boksa,  Amk, 
Tharoo,  Khunjur,  and  the  like,  professing  Hindooiam,  but 
barely  admitted  witliin  its  pale.  It  is  also  evident  from  their 
habits  and  disposition  as  well  as  from  their  pbysiogaoroy,  that 
they  still  retain  much  of  their  aboriginal  character.  We  can  thus 
trace  the  remnants,  or  indications,  of  the  original  elements 
which  exist  in  the  population  of  the  greatest  Aryan  division 
of  India,  and  we  find  it  sparse  and  confiised ;  what  there  are, 
belong  to  the  very  lowest  classes  in  the  Hindoo  scale.  Risiiw 
from  them  step  by  step,  to  the  head  of  all,  the  Brahmin,  we  find 
the  upper  classes  to  be  highly  intellectual,  and  they  are,  and 
always  have  been,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest.  Brahmins, 
though  there  are  hundreds  of  their  divisions,  are  yet  Brahmins, 
who  may  eat  with  and  marry  with  none  but  themselves ;  and 
in  like  manner,  according  to  their  place  in  the  social  scale  of 
Hindooism,  are  the  Kshetrya  or  Rajpoot  warrior,  the  Yaiahya 
whatever  profession  he  may  follow,  and  lastly  the  Sudra  or 
working  class,  which  was  received  with  othera,  including  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  into  its  capacious  and  widely  spread  bruiches. 

Here  also,  emigrating  from  Hastinapoor,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  settied  the  flower  of  the  Aryan  raoe; 
which,  Hindoo  or  Boodhist,  or  again  Hindoo,  founded  hurge 
monarchies  and  empires,  which  stretched  from  the  moantains 
of  Assam  to  the  western  boundaries  of  Afghanistan ;  and  in 
one  instance,  that  of  Ram,  King  of  Oude,  carried  its  aima 
to  the  south  and  invaded  Ceylon.  Here  reigned  the  noble 
Boodhist  King  Afi6ka,  who,  250  B.C.,  spread  the  faith  he  pn^ 
fessed  to  all  the  surrounding  countries  of  Tibet,  China,  Bor- 
mah,  and  Siam,  and  even,  as  it  is  conjectured,  to  Greece  and 
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Borne.  At  this  period,  too.  Northern  India  maintained  com- 
mercial and  probably  political  relations  with  Egypt,  with  Persia 
and  Arabia,  as  well  as  with  Bactria  and  Central  Asia.  While 
the  great  kii^doms  and  dynasties,  Maury  an,  Maghada, 
Andlua,  &c.,  held  the  lines  of  the  great  rivers  and  were 
extending  Aryan  settlements  to  the  south,  portions  of  the 
warrior  diviMon  of  Hindooism  held  a  rougher  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Indus,  and  founded  principalitjes  in  Marwar, 
Meywar,  Jondhpoor,  and  Jeypoor,  to  protect,  as  it  were,  the 
western  fiank  of  the  Hindoo  dominion.  It  was  by  these 
warriors  that  the  ancient  irruptions  of  Crreeks,  Sawanians, 
Afghans,  and  Moghuls  were  opposed  and  often  beaten  back 
till  they  became  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  or  the  disunion 
among  the  Hindoo  chiefs  loosened  and  weakened  their  power 
and  djstracted  their  cmnbinations  for  defence.  We  find  none  of 
the  men  of  the  Eastern  Aryan  stock  appearing  in  defence  of  the 
national  cause  against  barbarian  aggression.  Once  the  barriere 
of  defence  were  broken  down,  there  was  nothing  left  to  stay 
the  pr(^e88  of  invasion,  and  one  by  one  the  grand  old  Hindoo 
and  Boodhist  dynasties  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  soil  and  climate,  though  they  had 
fostered  civilised  prcgression  and  art,  and  bad  prcuuced  philo- 
sophers, metaphysicians,  poets,  and  authors  in  every  branch 
of  science  then  known,  had  increased  trade,  agriculture,  and 
production — had  yet  reduced  the  virility  and  self-mAJntuning 
power  of  the  Aryan  nations.  These  had  been  for  hundreds  rf 
centuries  without  any  new  infusion  of  Aryan  blood,  free  from  all 
interference  or  attempt  at  disturbance.  They  were  confessedly 
the  dominant  race  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics.  They  had 
no  outward  enemies  upon  whom  they  could  turn  their  arms, 
tor  the  Himalaya  and  the  hard,  sterile  country  to  the  north 
held  out  no  encouragement  to  advance  in  that  durection  ;  while 
to  the  south  a  belt  of  rugged  country,  inhabited  by  rude,  war- 
like tribes,  forbade  progress  to  the  fair  regions  of  the  south. 
The  AryuiB  therefore  remained  as  they  were,  preying  on 
themselves  in  contention  for  local  supremacy,  each  dynasty 
DOW  rising,  now  falling,  even  to  extinction,  replaced  by  another 
which  had  only  the  same  inevitable  future — extinction  among 
its  compeers,  or  destruction  by  the  fierce  barbarian  tribes  irom 
the  west,  which  became  donunant  in  turn.  History  only  re- 
peats itself,  and  in  the  overwhelming  irruption  of  barbarouB 
nations  upon  Borne,  sunk  in  a  civilis^  apathy  and  luxury,  we 
observe  the  strictest  analogy  between  the  Aryans  and  their 
fierce,  rude  Afghan  conquerors.  By  these,  civilisation,  science, 
And  hterature  were  literally  crushed  out,  and  the  relics  only 
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were  lefl,  which  we,  the  inheritors  of  couquerors  and  conquered 
alike)  are  striving  to  recreate  in  both. 

These  Mussulman  c6n(iueror8  were  at  first  and  for  many 
centuries  full  of  a  rare  vigour  of  their  own,  which  culminated 
with  the  reign  of  the  great  emperor  Akhar ;  but  thia  vigour 
could  not  resist  the  enervating  influences  of  soil  and  climate. 
Their  original  savagery  was  at  first  tempered  by  the  more 
effeminate  people  whom  theyruled;  and  in  their  superb  archi- 
tecture and  other  great  public  works,  which  were  the  conse- 
quences of  their  softened  character,  they  have  left  endnring 
memorials  of  wealth  and  power  which  have  no  counterparts 
among  the  Aryans  whom  they  displaced.  For  except  a  few 
excavated  religious  temples  and  edifices,  neither  Hindoo  nor 
Boodhist  dynasties  left  any  great  memorials  of  occupation,  and 
the  very  cities  which  were  seats  of  their  government  are  either 
undistinguiahable  or  have  become  masses  of  crumbling  ruins. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  respect  to  Huasulman  power,  the 
infiuences  they  did  not  foresee  and  could  not  control — those  of 
rich,  productive  soil  and  enervating  climate,  produced,  in  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time,  the  same  results  as  they  had  upon 
the  Aryans.  Their  first  dynasties  show  a  succession  of  cruel- 
ties to  their  Hindoo  subjects,  and  bloody  and  vindictive  trea- 
cheries among  themselves.  As  tiieir  power  culminated,  under 
Akbar,  vigour  and  benevolence  succeeded ;  but  in  his  suc- 
cessors, immersed  in  sensuality  and  vainglory,  the  Mussulmui 
power  fell  fi'om  point  to  point  of  disunion,  till  it  was  on  the 
vei^  of  total  extinction  by  a  vigorous  onslaught  of  Western 
Hindoo  shepherds  and  fanners  previously  unknown. 

Can  we  nope,  therefore,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Aryan 
mind  of  northern  and  Eastern  India  to  any  approximation  to  its 
original  vigorous  and  independent  condition  ?  Debased,  relaxed, 
and  effete  as  it  is,  can  it  rally  to  our  western  standard  of  vigour, 
or  will  the  enervating  effects  of  soil  and  climate,  producing  sen- 
suous luxury,  still  more  reduce,  as  they  have  already  reduced, 
the  Hindoo  Aryan  and  the  Moslim  ?  This  is  a  point  on  which 
the  records  of  the  past  cannot  be  studied  too  carefully,  for 
they  are  replete  with  example  to  be  followed  in  our  national 
conduct,  or  repelled.  What  we  have  done  hitherto  is  of  tlie 
smallest  initiatory  dimensions,  for  we  have  had  to  struggle 
with  obstacles  of  enormous  aggregate  power ;  but  if  education 
and  social  improvement  in  the  effect  of  good  government  can 
revive  higher  perceptions  and  aspiratious,  the  Indian  Aryans, 
following  the  example  of  the  western,  may  yet  arise  from  the 
mental  sloth  and  incapacity  into  which  they  have  been  sunk 
since  the  Mussulman  conquest;  while  thus  to  elevate  thenit  i> 
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one  of  the  noblest  and  most  difficult  tasks  that  a  civilised 
goTemmeDt  ever  undertook. 

We  now  proceed  to  sketch  the  o^mdition  of  the  third  zone, 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  25°  and  20°  north.  This,  as 
will  be  seen  hj  any  map,  has  the  sea  south  of  Sinde  for  its 
western  boundary,  and  as  the  delta  of  the  Indus  is  passed  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country  becomes  more  interesting, 
and  many  of  the  most  striking  problems  of  India  belong  to  it. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  by  far  the  most  ancient ;  part  of  the 
skeleton  on  which,  as  we  have  explained,  India  was  constructed. 
On  the  north  and  west,  nnd  partly  to  the  south  was  sea,  and 
the  plateau  at  various  heights  continued  to  the  east,  till 
it  met  the  sea  again  in  what  is  now  Bengal.  This  mass,  or 
irregular  plaftau,  is  variously  divided,  and  though  none  of  its 
lower  rocks  are  older,  probably,  than  the  Oolitic  series,  which 
contains  sandstone  and  coal,  yet  they  are  far  older  than  any  of 
the  other  formations  which  are  contiguous  to  them  and  were 
the  result  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
Thus  in  the  western  desert  it  is  found  that  the  sand  is  the 
result  of  the  friability  of  the  oolitic  sandstone  wrought  upon 
by  sun  and  wind,  and  to  it  succeed  group  of  oolitic  sandstone 
and  limestone  composing  the  Aravulli  range.  These  are 
succeeded  eastwards  by  the  secondary  sandstone  of  the  Vind^ 
fayas,  which  continue  to  Punna,  in  Bundelkhund,  the  Tara  Pass, 
and  the  fort  of  Khotas.  Thence  this  sandstone  descends  into 
&e  Gangetic  valley,  and  is  covered  by  alluvial  deposits  across 
the  plain  until  the  lower  hills  of  its  eastern  boundaiy  are 
reached,  which  resemble  the  bases  of  the  Himalaya,  previously 
described. 

In  Central  India,  however,  these  ancient  sandstones  and 
limestones  have  been  covered  by  more  recent  effusions  of  lava, 
scoriae,  and  ashes,  which  are  called  Trap,  and  belong,  first,  to 
the  Miocene  Tertiary  era,  and,  secondly,  to  the  Post-pliocene; 
and  the  ages  as  well  as  the  amount  of  these  eruptions  can  be 
traced  by  the  shells  and  fossils  which  intervene  between  each 
layer.  With  these  are  connected  more  modem  limestones, 
chert,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  many  of  them  containing 
fossils  of  shells  and  plants  which  must  have  lived  in  fresh 
water,  and  were  produced  in  fresh-water  lakes  and  swamps 
formed  by  these  eruptions,  many  of  them  being  identical  with 
the  fresh-water  shells  at  present  existent.  Thus,  after  passing 
the  quartz  and  limestone  hills  of  Rajpootana,  we  come  to 
the  trap  which,  in  enormous  masses  and  comparatively  slight 
differences  of  elevation,  overlies  much  of  the  plateaux  of 
the  Vindbya  and  Satpoora  ranges  which  form  the  central  pro- 
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vmces,  and  are  the  lughcat  elevatioiiB  of  tliia  plateau,  attaining 
in  some  places  the  height  of  3,000  feet  and  upwards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sou^em  line  of  the  Satpoora 
plateau  descends  into  the  valley  of  Berar,  which  was  once 
perhaps  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Ezteoding  from  tlie  mouth  of  tlie 
Taptj  river,  south  of  the  depression  of  Bona-,  the  trap  lises 
again,  though  not  so  high  as  tne  Satpoora,  and  stretches  to  ths 
west,  in  the  undulating  plun  of  tne  Dekhan,  which  is  in 
general  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  bounded 
bv  the  Ghauts,  which  form  the  aea  face  of  ^e  whole,  from  the 
Tapty  to  a  considerable  distance  southward,  and  at  one  point, 
the  Mahabuleshwsr  hills,  rise  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  5,000 
feet.  The  trap  eruption  is  separated  from  the  western  end  of  the 
Aravullis  by  tne  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  north  of  which  lie  the 
provinces  oi  Guzerat  and  Kutch,  both  displaying  emptianB  of 
felspathic  rock,  which  may  belong  to  the  Oolitic  period.  Kutch 
is  remarkable  for  its  craters  and  other  evidences  of  recent 
volcanic  action,  and  for  the  Kunn,  a  lagoon  which,  partly 
upheaved  from  the  sea,  is  being  gradually  filled  up  by  modem 
deposits.  We  are  sensible  that  we  do  not  enter  upon  the 
nunute  particulars  which  this  zone  requires  for  its  complete 
geological  illustration ;  but  in  some  respects  further  details 
will  be  given  hereafter ;  and  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  itself 
to  the  coal  deposits  which  lie  on  the  outskirts  of  the  oolitic 
series  of  rocks,  which  we  cannot  pass  by. 

It  has  ^eady  been  mentioned  that  the  oolitic  sandstone, 
the  upper  deposits  of  which  occur  at  Funna,  in  Bundelkhund, 
and  very  conspicuously  at  the  Tara  Ghaut  leading  to  Mirza- 
poor,  has  a  lower  strata  which  underlies  the  alluvium  of  the 
Gangetic  valley  eastwards  along  the  bed  of  the  Damuda  river, 
whit£,  rising  in  Bundelkhund,  falls  into  the  Hoogly  branch  of 
the  Ganges  above  Calcutta.  This  sandstone,  now  termed 
Damada,  overlies  an  older  sandstone,  which  from  its  iocatity 
has  been  named  Talchir,  and  between  these  lie  the  deposits  in 
coaL  Some  yean  ago,  outcrops  of  coal  in  the  beds  of  the 
Damuda  and  other  similar  rivers,  led  to  exploration  of  the 
adjacent  districts,  and  borings  were  sunk,  which  induced  the 
commencement  of  mining  operations  now  in  progress  for  the 
use  of  factories,  steam-navigation,  and  more  recently  raUwa^* 

"  THE  COAL   RESOtmCBS  OF  BENOAL. 

From  a  recent  official  report  on  the  subject  of  coal,  we  learn  that  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  Bengal,  coal  only  has  largelj-  been  developed 
Hie  largeet  and  best  coal  nuDea  of  Bengal  are  in  the  Rane^unge  nib- 
divinon  of  the  Bordwan  district,  and  in  the  divison  of  Chota  Nagpore. 
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Indications  of  coal  bad  also  been  found  at  the  western  end  of 
the  zone  we  are  now  describing,  in  Sinde,  and  in  Kutch,  as 
also  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda ;  but  they  appeared  to  be  only 
Buperficial  deposits  of  lignite,  and  there  seemed  little  prospect 
that  the  seams  would  be  worth  workJBg.  The  scientific  explo- 
rations  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  have  however  hap- 
pily led  to  a  very  dinerent  result,  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
detaiL  When  the  locality  of  coal  deposit  on  ^e  Nerbudda 
was  explored,  it  was  found  that  the  sandstone  rock  in  which 
it  appeared  was  the  '  Barakar,'  or  lower  portion  of  the  '  Da- 

*  muda'  bed,  and  at  a  corresponding  level  with  that  of  Bengal, 
that  is  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  sea  ;  and  though  the 
distance  from  point  to  point  was  overlaid  by  tJie  tertiary  '  Ma- 
'hadeva'  sanoBtone,  shale,  and  trap  rocks  of  successive  series, 
yet  it  was  evident  that  the  characteristics  of  the  Damuda  or 
Barakar  rocks  in  the  Nerbudda  valley  had  not  changed,  and 

There  are  now  altogether  44  coal  mines  at  work,  of  which  19  turn  out 
more  than  10,000  tons  a-piece  per  annum.  In  the  larger  and  better 
mines  coal  is  laiaed  by  steam  from  pits  and  galleries.  In  the  BmalleT 
mines  it  is  raised  by  hand  labour  from  open  quarries.  In  the  Sanee- 
gonge  field  alone,  61  eteam  engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  867  horse 
power,  are  at  work.  Only  one  seam  (or  set  of  eeania)  of  a  less  tLick- 
ness  than  8^  feet  is  worked,  and  the  average  thicknesa  of  the  seams  at 
the  Raneegnnge  mines  is  about  15  or  16  feet.  The  pits  are  mostly 
shallow,  verj-  few  are  more  than  150  feet  deop.  The  Bengal  Coal 
Company,  with  its  mines  at  Raneegunge  and  westwards,  is  able  to  raise 
more  than  rix  million  mannds  of  coal  annually.  The  gross  valuation 
of  coal  mines  in  the  Bnrdwan  district  has  been  r^iistered  under  the 
Soad  Cess  Act  at  288,361  rs.  The  coal-fields  of  the  lower  Damuda 
and  Barrakur  are  occupied  for  the  moat  part  by  private  companies; 
the  coal-fields  in  Palamou  belong  to  Goveinment.  The  Najbara  coal 
mine  in  Palamou  mipplies  coal  for  the  Delhi  irrigating  works,  and,  to 
some  extent,  for  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company.  These  mines  com- 
prise an  area  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  square  miles^  the  seams  being  of 
an  average  thickness  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  the  coal  is  raid  to 
be  of  fair  quality.  The  East  Indian  Railway  Company  now  generally 
bnm,  in  their  engines,  coal  from  their  own  mines  at  Eurhurbari  whidk 
produce  a  coal  of  firat-rate  quality.  There  are  great  stores  of  coal 
for  future  ages  in  the  Chota  Nagpore  division.  The  Eastern  Bengal 
Railway  and  the  River  Steam  Companies  are  at  present  the  chief  cus- 
tomers of  the  coalowners.  The  use  of  coal  in  the  Public  Woriu  De- 
partment of  Government  has  much  increased  of  late  years.  Arrange- 
ments are  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Goremment  of 
India  '  for  smelting  iron  in  coal  furnaces  after  tbe  English  method  at 

*  Hazareebangh  and  elsewhere.'  At  present,  iron  is  smelted  from  ores 
of  diflbrent  kuids  after  the  rude  native  methods  in  many  parts  of  the 
cool  districts. 
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that  they  reBted,  aa  in  Bengal,  upon  the  Talchir,  an  old  rode 
probably  of  the  Falfeozoic  age,  and  the  acientiGc  inference 
that  coal  might  be  found,  as  it  had  been  in  Bengal  in  the 
Damuda,  proved  to  be  perfectly  accurate. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Medlicott's  report  upon  the  Nerbudda  coal-field 
will  be  found  at  length  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the 
'  Geolc^cal  Surrey  of  India.'  He  had  examined  the  outcrop 
of  coal  in  the  valley  of  the  Tawa  river,  which,  rising  on  the 
trap  plateau  of  Baitool,  falls  into  the  Nerbudda  river  near 
Hooshangabad.  In  its  descent  from  the  higher  lands,  the 
Tawa  had  cut  its  way  through  the  trap  and  *  Miahad^va '  sand- 
stone, till  at  last  it  exposed  seams  of  coal  in  connexion  with 
the  '  Barakar'  series,  and  resting  on  the  '  Talchir,'  at  a  point 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  G.  I.  P.  railway.  This  was 
in  1856 ;  but  hia  opinion  was  not  &TOurabIe  to  mining 
operations.  There  were  eight  outcrops,  which  gave  an  ag- 
gregate of  21  feet  2  inches,  and  other  seama  varied  from  3  feet 
to  3  inches.     This  field  was  afterwards  examined  and  reported 

Xn  by  Mr.  Blandford,  F.6.S.,  in  1666,  who  confirmed  Mr. 
llicott's  unfavourable  opinion ;  but  he  considered  that 
other  trials,  by  boring  in  various  directious,  might  lead  to 
better  results,  especially  in  a  neighbourhood  corresponding 
more  exactly  with  that  of  the  Bengal  coal-field  at  Raneegunje, 
the  deposits  in  the  Tawa  being  in  Sie  lower  or  *  Barakar'  level 
of  Raneegunje,  and  showing  tiie  thinning-out  of  the  main  bed, 
as  it  descended  to  the  edge  of  the  fonoation. 

Another  discoverr  was,  however,  made  at  Mohpani,  on  die 
Sita  Riva  river,  which,  like  the  Tawa,  descends  fVom  the 
upper  plateau  of  Deogurh  in  Gondwana  into  the  Nerbudda. 
Mohpani  is  eighty-four  miles  north-east  of  the  lower  Tawa 
field.  The  report  on  the  discovery  and  survey  of  these  fields, 
for  there  are  several,  was  made  by  Mr,  Medlicott  in  1870, 
and  was  published  in  the  '  Geological  Survey  Becords,'  No.  3, 
of  tiiat  year.  It  is  most  interesting  in  all  respects.  The 
geol(^c  character  of  the  coal-field  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
tiiat  of  Bengal.  Above  is  the  *  Mahad^va '  sandstone,  then 
the  *  Barakar,'  or  coal-bearing  rock,  which  rests  upon  the  Tal- 
chir as  the  foundation.  But  there  seems  here  to  have  been 
some  volcanic  disturbance  of  the  coal  measures  and  deposits, 
which  coufound  the  '  Barakar'  with  the  '  Talchir,'  and  would 
occasion  difficulty  in  mining.  Yet  the  field  now  being  worked 
by  the  Mohpani  and  Sita  Kiva  companies  is  very  promising. 
*  Assuming,'  writes  Mr.  Medlicott,  '  it  to  maintain  a  mean 
'  thickness  of  workable  coal  between  the  aggregates  of  the  two 
'  collieries,  say  25  feet,  at  the .  rate  of  1,000  tons  per  foot  of 
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'  thickness  per  acre  per  ECam,  vc  should  have  400,000  tons  for 

*  ereiy  66  feet  down  the  seam  for  the  whole  length  of  two 
'  miles.     As  in  many  places  the  seam  may  be  followed  for 

*  many  hundred  feet,  it  ia  apparent  that  without  any  very  un- 
'  warrantable  assumption  we  may  count  upon  a  large  supply 
'  of  coal  for  many  years  to  come.'  Air.  Medlicott  explains  also 
how  the  area  of  this  coal-field  may  be  extended  by  boring  ex- 
jilorations ;  this  could  not  be  easily  understood,  except  by  a 
map,  which  the  Topographical  Survey  are  making ;  but  the 
indications  of  coal  are  found  eastwards,  westwards,  and  sonth- 
n-ards,  for  many  miles.  Nor  is  it  geologically  impossible  that 
the  Tawa  and  Sita  Biva  coal-beds  may  be  considered  conse- 
cutive and  continuous.  The  coal  is  of  fair  working  quality  ; 
some  of  the  Nerhudda  Company's  giving  o5*8  of  carbon,  and 
of  the  Sita  Riva  Company  as  much  as  70*7  against  50'9  of 
Ranigunge  coaL  In  the  Mahaddva,  or  overlying  rocks,  there 
are  ako  indications  of  coal ;  but  it  is  lignite,  thready,  and  un- 
certain, and  therefore  uninviting  to  work.  Iron  ore  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  limestone,  arc  plentiful  in  connexion  with 
these  coal- fields. 

At  a  distance  of  180  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  nearly  due 
south  of  the  Sita  Riva  coal-field,  the  intervening  space  being 
ovcrl^d  by  the  trap  and  sandstone  formations  of  the  Satpoora 
range,  to  the  height  of  from  2,000  to  nearly  4,090  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  new  coal-field  has  been  discovered,  which  gives  the 
highest  promise  of  future  utility  and  value.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Nerbndda  series,  the  superincumbent  Tertiary 
rocks  have  thinned  down  till  only  indications  of  them,  as  it 
were,  overlie  the  Damuda  or  Barakar  i-ock,  which  here  re- 
appears in  almost  a  direct  line  south-west  from  the  Damuda 
coal-beds  and  Ranigunge,  and  at  nearly  the  same  elevation 
above  the  sea.  This  affords  geologic  presumption  that  the 
oolitic  sandstone  not  only  continues  under  the  superincum- 
bent rocks,  but  preserves  the  same  horizon ;  or  in  other  words, 
is  nearly  flush  between  point  and  point  of  three  coal-fields — 
£anigunge,  Sita  Siva,  and  Chanda,  which  is  the  locality  of 
the  last  discovery ;  and  no  matter  what  covers  it  between, 
there  is  no  apparent  disturbance  of  its  original  position.  The 
discovery  of  coal  here  has  arisen  from  precisely  the  same 
canses  as  that  on  the  Kerbudda.  The  AV  urdha  river,  rising 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Sntpoora  plateau,  has  rent  its 
waj  through  the  superincumbent  trap  and  Mahad^va  sand- 
stone, which  grew  thinner  southwards,  till  the  oolitic  Damuda 
or  Barakar  level  is  reached,  and  this,  ander  the  action  of  tlie 
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river  water,  is  worn  away  so  as  to  show  the  coal  of  the  seriea 
in  several  points  of  the  river's  course.  These  seams  had  been 
known  locally  for  many  years,  and  Major  Lewis  Smith, 
Deputy  CommisBionei'  of  Chanda,  had  repeated  the  existence 
of  1,000  square  miles  of  coal-bearing  rocks;  but  no  scientific 
exploration  of  them  had  taken  place  till  1867,  when  Mr.  W.  T. 
Blandford,  of  the  Government  Survey,  completely  confirmed 
Msgor  Smidi's  observations  and  tlieory. 

The  first  discovery  of  this  carboniferous  strata  is,  however, 
due  to  the  late  Dr.  JBell,  statistical  reporter  to  the  Hyderabad 
Government ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Walker,  who 
actually  commenced  borings  for  coal  as  early  as  1851  or  1852, 
which  were  suspended  after  his  death.  The  first  of  the  recent 
boring  trials  that  were  made,  proved  to  be  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  coal-field.  At  242  feet,  the  rods  passed  through  ue 
Damuda  strata  to  the  underlying  '  Talchir,'  but  only  2  feet  of 
coal  were  found.  The  next  attempt  at  Ghugus,  320  yards  east 
of  the  river-bed,  showed  38  feet  6  inches  of  coal  in  121  feet  6 
inches  of  depth,  when  the  Talchir  rock  was  reached.  This  pit 
was  visited  by  the  late  Lord  Mayoin  1871.  Other  trials  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wurdha  gave  successively,  at  75  feet  below 
the  surface,  54  feet  depth  of  coal;  and  at  128  feet,  41  feet  of 
.  «oaL  But  these  did  not  satisfy  Dr.  Oldham  and  Mr.  Blandford, 
who  conceived  that  the  greatest  deposit  of  coal  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Wurdha  in  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Dis- 
tnct ;  and  they  were  right.  In  this  locality  the  borings  showed 
70  feet  of  coal  iu  several  places,  over  a  field  of  149  square 
miles,  and  tie  average  of  all  the  boriugs  was  40  feet  of  coal ; 
whence  the  aggregate  of  contents  was  estimated  at  4,840,000,000 
of  tons  1  But  the  discoveries  do  not  end  here.  Further  inves- 
tigation has  carried  on  the  series  of  Barakar  carboniferooj 
strata  far  to  the  south  in  the  dominions  of  His  Highness  the 
Nizam,  and  also  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavery  to  Bs- 
jahmundry,  and  the  present  rough  estimate  of  superficial  extent 
amounts  to  2,000  square  miles.  It  appears  from  a  Report  by 
Mr.  W.  King,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  in  vol.  v.  part  2  of  the  '  Kecords  of  the  Geological 
'  Survey  of  India,  1872,'  that  he  took  up  the  coal  survey  from 
the  last  point  of  examination  of  the  country  made  by  Mr. 
Blandford,  and  examined  the  first  coal-field  which  had  been 
discovered  in  Hia  Highness  the  Nizam's  territories.  It  is  of 
comparatively  small  extent,  being  of  156  acres  only;  but  its 
geological  character  continued  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
Godavery  and  Wurdha  series,  and  the  locality  was  considered 
capable  of  yielding   1,132,560   tons.      The   coal  is   of  good 
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quality.  This  small  field  in  situated  near  the  village  of 
Eamdnuu  of  the  Fokhal  Talook  of  the  Hunumkoonda  diBtrict, 
Movince  Wnningul.  Mr.  King  considered,  however,  that  the 
Barakar  aandstODes  might  be  traced  further,  and  at  no  very 
considerable  dietance  be  found  them  again,  showing  a  much 
Ui^r  coal-field,  in,  and  near,  the  smaU  river  Faugada-Vigi, 
irhich  had  cut  its  way  through  the  sandatoQei  and  threw  out 
crops  of  excellent  coal.  The  seama  are  from  9  to  6  feet 
thick.  This  coal-field  is  called  the  Singameny,  from  an  ad- 
jacent village,  but  its  area  had  not  been  sufficiently  explored 
to  enable  any  calculation  to  be  made  of  its  extent;  the  coal 
seemed  to  be  excellent.  A  fire  made  with  a  few  lumps  dug 
out  of  the  river  bed,  was  easily  lighted,  and  burnt  brightly  aU 
night,  leaving  but  little  ash.  His  Highness  the  Nizam's 
government  is  occupied  iu  making  still  further  expIoratioDS 
and  borings,  the  result  of  which  will  be  eventually  made 
known. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  at  the  upper  ends  of 
the  coal  series,  both  in  Chanda  and  Berar,  are  large  deposits 
of  the  finest  iron  ore,  yielding  from  63  to  68'5  per  cenL  of 
metal,  practically  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  with  limestone 
in  contiguity  for  its  fiux.  A  railway  from  the  nearest  station 
of  the  &.  I.  P.  railway  will,  it  is  believed,  be  shortly  con- 
structed to  carry  the  coal  northwards  and  westwards;  and 
it  is  also  the  design  of  the  Hyderabad  Government,  as  soon 
as  the  line  from  Gulbutgah  to  Hyderaibad  is  completed,  to 
connect  itvrith  the  Berar  coal  and  iron  fields,  the  consequences 
of  which  will  be  very  momentous.  Por  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  till  very  recently;  no  carboniferous  rocks  had  been 
found,  though  search  had  been  made  for  them ;  and  when  coals 
can  be  delivered  at  Hyderabad,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  great 
extenmon  of  the  railway  system  of  Southern  India.  The  coal 
of  the  Chanda  and  Berar  fields  baa  been  used  on  the  G.  I.  P. 
railway  with  very  promising  results,  and  has  been  proved  to 
be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Bengal  or  Kanigunge  coal, 
ud  equal  to  English,  which  had  undergone  the  usual  dete- 
rioration to  which  its  transit  and  exposure  had  subjected  it 

But  the  interest  of  the  subject  culminates  with  the  dis- 
covery of  equally  laige,  if  not  much  larger,  deposits  of  coal  in 
the  same  geological  formation,  which  lies  between  the  Wurdba 
coal-field  and  thatof-the  Damuda.  '  The  coal-bearing  Damuda 
'  beds  at  K6rba,  a  village  in  the  Chutteegurh  district  of  the 
'  central  provinces,  extend,'  writes  Mr.  Blandford, '  forty  miles 
'  to  the  eastward.  They  also  extend  far  to  the  souUi-east, 
'  towards  Gungpoor,  and  to  the  north  towards  Sirguja.     The 
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*  seam  nt  K6rba  in  a  secdon  of  89  feet  10  inchee,  of  alteroate 
'  shale  and  coal,  Bhows  50  feet  of  good  coal,  tbe  horizontal 

•  breadth  of  the  outcrop  being  350  feet  broad  by  90  feet  in 
'  tliicknesB.'  At  Tenda  Muni  the  same  seam  was  20  feet  in 
thickneBB ;  and  in  several  other  localities  on  the  direct  line 
between  Kan^gunge  and  Berar,  similar  outcrops  have  been 
discoTered,  while  others  are  in  proceBs  of  exploration  by  the 
Topographical  Survey  in  connexion  with  the  GeologicaL 
There  seems,  therefore,  nothing  to  forbid  the  geological  as- 
sumption that  the  Damuda  series  of  carboniferous  rocks  extends 
from  point  to  point  on  this  side,  appearing  wherever  the  over- 
lying  strata  has  thinned  out,  and  has  been  cut  through  by 
the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  high  plateaux  southward  into 
the  Mahaiiuddy,  or  eastward  into  the  Hoogly.  The  distance 
from  the  Wurdha  coal-fields  to  those  of  K6rba  and  Jushpoor 
is  about  300  miles,  and  thence  to  the  Damnda  fields  about  the 
same  distance  north-east.  On  the  same  line,  nearly  due  south 
from  Chanda,  Hyderabad  is  about  200  miles  distant,  and  thus  a 
line  of  railway  seems  pointed  out  by  natural  facilities  and 
deposits  of  coal  at  convenient  distances.  It  would,  it  is  true, 
run  through  one  of  the  least  civilised  portions  of  India  till  the 
teeming  valley  of  the  Ganges  was  reached,  from  whence,  there 
is  little  doubt,  much  of  the  overburdened  population  would 
emigrate  and  settle  on  the  line. 

Again,  should  a  railway  be  hereafter  constructed  between 
Hyderabad  and  the  Wurdha  coal-fields,  the  whole  of  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  Madras  presidency  m^ht  be  supplied  with 
it,  which  would  assist  the  lines  to  Chilburgah  and  Madras. 
Nor  does  the  benefit  end  here ;  the  Damuda  series  was  found 
to  extend  along  the  left  bonk  of  the  Godavery  to  a  point  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Pranheeta  river,  and  the  presumption 
followed  that  the  coal  might  be  found  till  this  oolitic  series  of 
carboniferous  rocks  ends  at  Rajahmundry  on  the  sea-coast. 
Should,  however,  the  coal  deposits  end  at  the  junction  of  the 
Pranheeta  with  the  Godavery,  its  importance  in  regard  to  the 
ateam  navigation  of  that  river,  and  the  easy  transport  of  coal 
to  the  west,  could  hardly  be  overrated.  To  some  extent  Mr. 
Blandford's  anticipations  have  been  realised.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  coal-hearing  Barakars  might  continue  in  the 
direction  of  Rajahmundry;  and  Mr.  King  reports,  voL  v. 
part  1,  Geological  Records,  that  pursuing  the  indications  of  the 
Nizam's  coal-field,  he  has  discovered  Barakar  measures  south 
of  the  Godavery,  at  the  small  village  of  Beddadanole,  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Rajahmundry.     There  was  no  outcrop  of 
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coal,  but  che  geolc^cal  conditions  of  the  area,  about  ten  square 
miles,  were  so  favourable,  that  be  advised  boring  at  once,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  King,  published  in 
the  'Homeward  Mail'  of  October  17,  that  the  result  of  the 
borii^  hod  justified  his  expectations,  and  after  several  trials, 
«11  of  which  showed  the  presence  of  coal,  a  seam  of  excellent 
coal  four-and-a-balf  feet  thick  was  struck  at  183  feet.  The 
presence  of  coal,  therefore,  in  the  Madras  Presidency  has  thus 
been  proved,  and  further  results  from  trials  are  anxiously  looked 
for,  Mr.  King's  letter  is  dated  September  15,  1874,  so  that 
some  time  will  be  required  to  ascertain  the  final  results. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Damuda  Barakars  extend  from 
the  Damuda,  to  the  south  of  the  Godavery,  perha^ts  in  an  un- 
broken line,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  all  bear 
coal.  Some  trials  in  the  Kislnah  district  further  to  the  south, 
under  the  sugsestion  of  Colonel  Applegath  are  being  made, 
hut  Mr.  King  is  not  sanguine  of  success,  as  the  Barakars  are 
not  present. 

On  this  point,  however,  brilliant  as  the  reality  would  be, 
we  cannot  make  further  observations  at  present.  Yet  what  a 
satisfactory  amount  of  assurance  do  not  even  the  partial  dis- 
coveries we  have  detailed  give  to  railway  undertakings  in 
India,  in  comparison  with  the  dependence  of  India  upon  home 
supply  when  the  late  Ix>rd  Dolhousie  laid  out  the  noble  pro- 
jects which  are  associated  with  his  name  I  At  that  time, 
except  from  Bengal,  there  was  no  other  source,  or  probable 
source,  of  supply  of  coal  known  or  hoped  for.  India's  supply 
of  railway  fuel  depended  upon  England,  from  whence,  by  war 
or  other  causes,  she  might  be  cut  off  at  any  time ;  and  the 
hope  of  assistance  from  wood  fuel  was  distant  and  precarious. 
Xow,  br  these  recent  discoveries  India  becomes  independent 
of  England  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  as  yet  entirely.  The 
details  we  have  here  sketched  are  based  u|K>n  the  reports 
of  oflScers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which  as  yet,  we  believe, 
are  known  to  comparatively  few  persons  in  England;  and 
they  will  no  doubt  be  continued  by  others  from  time  to  time. 
If  Uiat  survey  had  exhibited  no  other  useful  results  than  these 
wlendid  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  it  would  have  well  earned 
thegratitude  of  the  nation  by  which  it  is  employed. 

Xbe  foregoing  detail  of  the  discoveries  of  conJ  and  iron  are, 
we  trust,  hardly  a  digression  from  the  subject  of  the  zone  of 
India  which  we  are  following,  for  they  strictly  belong  to  it ; 
but  the  two  central  zones  of  India  are  in  many  respects  more 
interestiDg  in  s  geological  sense  than  its  other  divisions,  and 
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we  therefore  resume  our  description.  We  have  previoualy 
detailed  the  northern  course  of  the  Amvulli  and  Vindhyan 
ranges ;  to  the  south  they  are  the  boundaries  of  the  great 
basins  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Tapty,  which  from  thar 
sources  on  the  summits  of  the  Central  Indian  plateau  ran 
westwards  to  the  sea.  Following  the  southern  line  of  the 
ArftTulli  range  and  the  course  of  the  Nerbudda,  there  is  no 
niaterial  geolo^cal  change  till  the  trappean  edualon  of  Central 
India  is  reached.  .  Originally,  it  may  be  asBumed  that  the 
valley  of  that  river  was  an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  bed  of  which 
was  upheaved  like  that  of  the  Ganges;  bnt  instead  of  the 
enormous  deposits  of  detritus  and  silt  brought  down  by  the 
Ganges,  beds  of  giavel  containing  bones,  and,  in  the  clay  be- 
neath those  beds,  a  fine  celt  have  recently  been  found  by 
Mt.  Hacket.  Dr.  Falconer  believes  the  bones  to  be  of  the 
Pliocene  era.  Cornelians,  chalcedonies,  and  agates  from  the 
decomposition  of  trap  rocks  also  occur ;  and  the  river  itself, 
forcing  its  way  through  the  trap,  Bandstone,  limestone,  and 
marble  of  its  upper  course,  exhibits  a  rough,  rocky  channel 
unfit  for  navigation  until  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea. 
The  valley  is  comparatively  narrow,  and  its  upper  portion 
is  mu^  contracted.  Here  at  the  foot  of  the  Trappean  series, 
the  oolitic  sandstone  appears  with  its  coal.  The  Nerbudda 
rises  on  the  plateau  of  the  Amurkantak,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Sone,  the  Damuda,  and  other  rivers  which  flow 
eastwards  and  southwards,  and  in  its  course  westwards  effects 
a  section  of  the  great  central  plateau  from  east  to  west.  The 
valley  of  the  Tapty  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  short  dis- 
tance Bouth  of  the  Nerbudda,  is  more  open,  and  has  more  the 
appearance  of  having  been  an  arm  of  the  sea  than  that  of  the 
Kerbudda,  extending  eastwards  through  E^andesh  and  Berar 
till  it  meets  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Godavery.  Both  these 
western  valleys  are  contracted  by  an  eruption  of  trap  which 
belongs  properly  to  the  Satpoora  rauge,  and  which,  projecting 
westwards  from  the  main  range,  reaches  nearly  to  the  66a. 

The  trap  eruption,  which  ha8  been  mentioned  before,  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  geological  phenomena  of  India.  It  b^ins 
on  the  southern  line  of  the  combined  Vindhya  and  Aravulli 
ranges,  and  extending  eastwards,  southwards,  and  westwards, 
covers  an  area,  according  to  Dr.  Malcolmson,  of  200,000 
square  miles,  and  in  the  Vindhya  and  Satpoora  ranges  fonns 
as  it  were  a  precipitous  wall  between  Eastern  and  Western 
India  nearly  to  Ksgpoor,  showing  naked  cli%  in  some  places 
1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  height,  with  prismatic  columns  of  basalt 
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of  huge  proportions.  The  valley  of  Berar,  a  deep  depression 
250  miles  long  and  60  broad,  filled  with  a  vast  deposit  of 
R^nr,  occasions  a  fault  in  the  trap  formation,  south  of  which 
the  trap  i^ain  rises  to  a  somewhat  lower  elevation,  in  one  of 
which  occurs  the  curiouB  extinct  crater  of  the  lake  of  Lonar. 
The  edges  of  this  tract  follow  the  valley  of  Khandesh  antil 
they  reach  the  mouth  of  that  valley  near  the  sea.  Here  the 
great  range  called  the  Ghauts  commences,  forming  the  vestem 
wall  of  the  continent,  and  rising  at  Mahabaleshwur  to  nearly 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  east  the  trap  continues  to 
crown  the  central  plateau  till  it  meets  the  secondary  sand- 
stone of  the  Mahadeva,  and  the  range  finally  declines  to  the 
alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Oiissa. 

The  people  who  inhabit  this  part  of  India  are  very  varied. 
To  the  west  of  the  Indus  lies  the  province  of  Sinde,  which  was 
Hindoo  and  Aryan  before  the  Mussulman  invasion,  and  was 
no  doubt  a  wealthy  and  populous  kingdom  of  Aryan  develop- 
ment, as  is  denoted  by  its  langu^e,  which  in  some  respects 
resembles  Hindi.  Captain  Burton,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
the  province,  describes  the  population  as  servile,  mean,  sensualr 
and  contemptible ;  cowardly  also,  and  incapable  of  any  moral 
or  physical  exertion ;  but  their  artis&ns  are  ingenious,  and 
their  merchants  clever.  Whatever  intellectual  culture  existed 
at  an  early  period  in  Sinde  has  been  crushed  out  by  the  rude 
Mussulmans,  who  have  held  it  in  succession ;  and  there  is  no 
portion  of  India  in  which,  under  the  influences  of  climate  and 
foreign  conquest,  the  people  have  been  more  debased  from  their 
original  condition  of  intellectual  progress  and  valour  than  in 
Sinde.  East  of  the  Indus,  in  Guzerat  and  Kutch,  the  ancient 
Saurashtra,  are  the  descendants  of  Sassanians  who  established 
themselves  at  an  early  period,  governed  by  the  Gupta  or  Sah 
dynasty,  and  brought  with  them  many  civilising  arts  and 
influences.  Their  ancestors  were  great  architects,  and  until 
the  invasion  of  Mahmood  of  Ghozni,  Saurashtra  was  one  of 
the  most  populous,  as  it  was  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in 
India.  It  possessed  many  handsome  cities,  and  its  people 
traded  with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egypt  for  centuries  before 
the  Chris^n  era,  and  they  had  a  language  and  literature  of 
thfflr  own.  Thus  Saurashtra  held  as  high  a  place  among 
Aryan  civilisation  as  any  other  part  of  Aryan  India.  The 
inteUectuai  element  of  the  Aryans  had  prevailed  over  the 
Saasanian  stock  ;  but  the  intermixture  had  not  produced 
d^eneracy.  The  Guzerattees  never  displayed  a  warlike 
tendency  except  in  self-defence.     They  have  been  more  pas- 
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toral,  agricultural,  nnd  commercial.  They  have  been  governed 
in  turn  by  Mueeulman  kings,  viceroys  of  Debly,  and  Mabrattas ; 
but  the  distinctive  features  of  the  hotter  classes  have  been 
little  changed  hy  time,  and  their  efforts  to  establish  a  modem 
literature  in  their  own  language  are  much  deserving  of  en- 
couragement. They  are  in  fact  what  a  soft  climate  and  a 
fertile  soil  have  maac  them,  mild  in  character,  but  not  effeml- 
nafe,  peaceful,  and  to  a  certain  extent  intellectual. 

Eastwards  from  Guzerat  the  population  grows  ruder.  The 
whole  of  the  Aravulli  ranges  and  their  valleys  arc  peopled  by 
the  Rajpoots  and  other  cognate  tribes,  who,  ejecting  the  abori- 
ginal population  for  the  most  part,  settled  there,  and  became 
the  strongest  martial  confederation  in  recent  times  that  India 

Sosseases,  and  to  this  day  they  are  little  changed.  They 
isplay  no  indication  of  intellectual  development,  and  as  cul- 
tivators and  artisans  they  are  among  tlie  rudest  of  India.  In 
character  they  are  high-spirited,  devoted  to  their  chiefs,  and 
brave;  but  aensual  and  unimproving.  Thus  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admit  the  effects  which  a  barren,  rugged  soil  and  arid 
climate  have  had  upon  this  peculiar  people.  To  the  west  they 
were  bounded  by  deserts  of  sand ;  to  the  east  and  soutb  they 
were  met  by  dense  forests  and  their  savage  inhabitants,  and 
while  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Ganges  lay  to  the  north,  which 
formed  so  great  a  contrast  to  their  own,  they  seem  only  to 
have  emigrated  thither  to  found  new  kingdoms  and  settlements, 
and  where  their  ownnatioual  characteristics  declined  under  the 
enervating  influences  of  soil  and  climate.  All  the  states  they 
founded  disappeared  one  by  one  before  successive  invaders, 
but  the  parent  stock  of  Bajpootana  still  remains,  and  is  pro- 
bably little  changed.  Here  and  there  fertile  plains  and  an 
equable  climate  may  have  softened  them,  but  to  no  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  high  plains  of  Malwah  and  of  BundeUthund  to 
the  east,  retain  the  races  which  produced  the  rude,  turbulent 
population  which  resisted  the  Mussulman,  and  was  never  per- 
fectly subdued. 

The  wild  forest  races  ore  another  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  this  zone.  They  commence  \<nt\i  the  Sonthals  to  the 
north-east  of  the  central  plateau ;  to  the  east  and  south-east 
are  Hos,  Kols,  Ooraons,  and  others ;  and  to  the  south,  centre, 
and  west,  the  Gonds,  Bheels,  and  Saonras,  who  merge  into  the 
Khonds,  and  Chenchwars  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  tribes  whom 
neither  climate,  nor  soil,  nor  conquests,  nor  Aryan,  Mus- 
sulman, or  Christian  civilisation  have  ever  affected.  And  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  same  character  of  primitive 
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fonutiou  and  continuous  forest  is  found  to  contain  the  same 
populaUons  even  to  its  final  terminus  at  Cape  Comorin ;  and 
passing  eastwards  through  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  we  find 
the  same  rude  trihes  inhabiting  its  outskirts  in  the  forests  of 
Assam  and  Sylhet. 

If  we  examine  the  northern  half  of  the  zone  between  20° 
and  15°  north  latitude,  it  ie  apparent  that  the  general  geological 
character  baa  net  changed  from  the  line  of  20°.  There  is  the 
trap  formation  to  the  west,  the  southern  part  of  the  central 
plateau  in  the  centre,  and  the  outside  tract  of  the  Ganges 
valley  to  tlie  cast,  but  the  population  changes  in  some  respects. 
To  the  west  the  Mahrattas  inhabit  the  plateau  of  the  Dekfaan, 
the  valleys  of  Berar  and  Khandesh,  They  have  a  language  of 
their  own,  in  which  Sanscrit  or  Prakrit  largely  mingles,  but 
their  history  is  singularly  obscure,  till  in  the  seventeenth 
century  they  rose  under  Sivaji  and  became  a  nation.  The 
Mahrattas  arc  hardy  and  patient,  excellent  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  independent  in  character  and  bearing.  There  were 
no  elements  of  wealth  or  luxury  in  their  climate  or  soil.  When 
the  time  came  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  India  appeared 
within  their  graap,  they  began  a  system  of  general  pluuder 
which  has  few  parallels.  But  they  settled  down  to  their  old 
pursuits  when  checked  and  defeated  by  us,  and  are  now  easily 
governed,  content,  industrious,  desirous  of  education,  and  con- 
forming readily  to  modern  usages.  In  the  Mahrattas,  however, 
we  find  distinctive  evidences  of  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate 
upon  portions  of  the  same  race.  While  the  Mahrattas  of  the 
Dekhan  are  a  bold  hardy  people,  those  of  Berar  in  its  soft  and 
relaxing  climate,  are  enervated  and  apathetic ;  good  agricul- 
turists, out  wanting  in  spirit  and  independence,  in  fact  nearly 
approaching  to  the  Bengali  in  character,  and  have  lost  all  the 
warlike  qualities  they  ever  possessed.  Passing  the  central 
forest  trioes,  Orissa  is  reached,  which  has  a  distinct  law  and 
language  of  its  own.  Its  history,  and  the  characteristics  of  it2 
people  have  been  so  recently  illustrated  in  Dr.  Hunter's  popular 
work,  that  any  detail  of  either  seems  unnecessary. 

The  southern  half  of  the  south  central  zone  shows  a  great 
change  in  geologic  structure.  The  Tertiary  trap  formation 
ceases  with  a  line  beginning  near  Kolapoor  and  extending  irregu- 
larly to  Nagpoor.  South  and  east  of  that  locality  the  primitive 
region  again  commences ;  the  trap  passes  into  oolitic  sandstone 
(not  Damuda  or  Barakar)  and  limestone,  both  of  which  are 
lunnd  dbturbed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  westward  and 
along  th^r  border  by    eruptions  of  felspathic  rocks  which 
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h»ye  many  geologic  differences,  but  may  be  claeeed  under  the 
generic  term  of  Granite.  Where  the  trap  enda  it  is  in  many 
places  hardly  a  foot  thick,  lying  upon  oolitic  limeetone  and 
argillaceous  shale  and  eandstone.  In  the  Ghauts  gneiss  pre- 
dominates, and  meets  the  secondary  sandstone  (?  Funna)  in 
Dfaarwar,  while  the  oolitic  limestone,  which  is  of  tiie  same  age, 
quality,  and  appearance  as  that  of  tite  eastern  Vindhyas,  is 
found  in  large  deposits  in  Shorapoor,  whence  it  passes  under 
the  trap  towards  Beeder,  and  appears  also  at  Kumool  in  the 
valley  of  the  Krishnah ;  but  no  titurbouiferous  sandstone  like 
the  Damuda  is  found  in  connexion  with  it. 

If  we  draws  line  from  Beeder  to  Goa  westwards,  and  another 
from  Beeder  to  the  sea  eastwards,  we  find  them  the  boundaries 
of  new  people  who  have  no  connexion  with  the  zones  occupied 
by  the  Aryans  and  their  odsets.  South  of  the  line  from 
Beeder  to  Goa  the  people  speak  Canarese.  Eastwards  from 
Beeder  the  language  is  Teloogoo,  which  extends  to  thefronrier 
of  Orissa,  and  meets  the  Mahratta  near  Kagpoor.  Canwese 
is  spoken  all  over  the  plateau  of  Mysore,  Teloogoo  below  the 
plateau  to  the  east,  till  both  languages  meet  the  Tamul  which, 
with  Tooloo  and  Malialum,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
India.  These  are  Braridian  languages,  or  Turanian  as  they 
are  called  by  some,  which  may  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  the 
Aryan,  and  have  been  spoken  by  people  who  have  attained  as 
high  a  civilisation  as  the  Aryans.  In  the  southern  Mahratta 
county,  and  northern  Mysore,  there  were  dynasties  who  traded 
with  Egypt  and  Arabia  by  sea,  whose  dominions  were  well 
cultivated  and  fertile,  and  who  at  a  later  period  erected 
temples  which  rank  among  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  of 
Indian  architecture.  There  were  Scythian  Huns  who  invaded 
Western  India  in  about  26  b.c.  and  are  traceable  for  248  years. 
They  appear  to  have  amalgamated  with  the  former  people  of 
the  country,  and  they  have  probably  lefb  the  cairns,  cromlechs, 
and  dolmen,  which  still  remain,  and  are  found  aa  far  north  and 
east  as  Nagpoor.  The  Chalukyas  of  Kulliani  near  Beeder 
claim  to  hare  been  emperors'  of  ul  India  in  a.d.  609, 660,  686, 
695.  In  the  east  the  Andhras  governed  Telingana  ;  also  an 
enlightened  race,  who,  though  not  architects,  yet  covered  their 
country  with  admirable  works  of  irrigation,  which  are  still 
extant  and  useful ;  while  at  a  later  date  they  founded  the  city 
of  Beejanugger,  and  dwelt  there  till  conquered  by  the  Mussul- 
mans. Through  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  en 
there  was  a  broad  belt  of  civilisation  from  sea  to  sea,  except- 
ing only  the  eastern  hills  and  forests,  in  which  dwelt  the  wild 
tnbes  who  were  never  conquered.     Inflezionfl  of  these  Drsr 
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vidian  languages  are  now  spoken  by  the  Gonda,  Bheels,  and 
forest  tribes  of  Central  India;  and  are  found  northwards  to  the 
south  of  the  Ganges,  among  the  Sonthals,  and  extend  to  several 
remnants  of  tribes  who  inhabit  the  southern  fringe  of  the  Himar 
Isjas,  aB  well  as  by  the  Brahuis  of  the  Hala  western  range 
viach  borderB  Sinde, 

In  the  south,  the  Dravidiana  formed  the  Pandya  and  Ch^ 
kingdoms,  which  were  contemporariea  of  the  Dekfaan  king- 
doms, and  were  known  to  Ptolemy ;  with  which  Romans, 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Arabs  traded.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Ramayun  that  these  Dravidian  people  were  found  by  King  Ram 
of  Oude  in  a  condition  of  civilisation  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Aryans,  at  perhaps  two  thousand  years  before  Christ  or  more. 
These  Dravidians,  or  Turanians,  were  warriors,  statesmen, 
architects,  builders  of  dams  and  weirs.  They  employed  their 
fine  and  copious  languages,  Tamul  and  Teloogoo,  in  a  national 
Uterature  which  contains  science,  poetry  and  the  drama,  and 
Vasco  di  Gama  in  1498  found  only  what  had  been  extant  for 
two  thousand  years  before. 

The  character  of  the  people,  then  as  now,  accords  with  the 
soil  and  climate  on  which  they  live.  They  were  industrious 
cnltivators  and  ingenious  artisanB ;  they  evince  in  their  national 
songs  and  traditions  a  deeper  estimation  of  natural  beauty  and 
more  simple  natural  feeling  than  the  Aryans.*  In  the  extreme 
soutli  they  are  more  effeminate  in  person  and  character  than  in 
the  north  ;  and  as  a  people  they  are  superior  to  those  of  Ben- 
gal Proper,  to  whom  a  similarity  of  climate  might  have  more 
nearly  allied  them.  The  naturally  mild,  intelligent  nature  of 
the  Tamuliaos  has  already  led  a  greater  number  of  them  to 
embrace  Christianity  than  has  occurred  among  any  other  race 
of  India,  Modem  education  is  largely  progressing,  and  thus, 
in  many  respects,  the  Dravidians  appear  to  considerable  advan- 
tage in  comparison  with  other  peoples  of  India. 

Although  the  population  of  the  Dravidian  provinces  shovrs 
that  the  pre-existent  local  races  were  as  largely  received  into 
the  polity  of  the  original  settlers,  whoever  they  may  have 
been,  and  probably  in  a  greater  degree  than  by  the  Aryans 
into  theirs,  yet  there  were  tribes,  remnants  of  which  still  exist 
in  the  vast  forests  of  Travancore  and  the  slopes  of  the  Neil- 
g^erries,  which  resisted  all  reclamation,  and  are  still  as  they 
were  originally,  Carumbare,  Inrfars  and  many  others,  living 
opon  roots  and  forest  produce,  with  the  scantiest  possible 
ciodiing,  and  as  human  beings  existing  in  the  lowest  condition 


'  Vide  Cover's '  Folk  Songs  of  Southern  India.' 
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of  ctebasemenL  In  them  the  wild  tribes  of  India,  which  ite 
have  followed  from  the  Bajniahal  hills,  the  last  linka  of  the 
chfun  which  follows  the  primitiTe  geological  formation — are 
completed,  the  last  being  the  rudest,  lowest,  and  most  helpless 
of  all. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  detail  of  the  geological  strncture  of 
the  south  of  India  further  than  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
western  mountains  ore  all  of  the  most  ancient  formations, 
gneiss,  claj-slate,  hornblende,  and  mica^scbiat,  aud  that  from 
their  bases  stretch  the  wide  plains  of  the  Camatic,  which  ore 
upheavals  of  the  sea-bed,  covered  with  black  soil,  the  deposit 
possibly  of  fresh-water  lakes.  It  is  a  fair,  fruitful  region, 
with  a  hotter  climate  than  the  north,  but  uniform  and  healthy 
to  the  people  by  whom  it  ia  thickly  inhabited. 

India  possesses  little  metalliferous  wealth  except  in  iron,  of 
which  there  are  lai^e  deposits  in  many  places  that  have  been 
locally  used  from  the  earliest  times.  In  Kumoon,  in  the  Aro- 
vulli  range,  in  Bellary,  Nellore,  and  Kumoul  there  ore  copper 
mines,  some  of  which  have  been  worked  by  the  ancient  in- 
habitants ;  but  none  of  these  offer  inducements  to  modem 
enterprise.  There  are  also  occasional  indications  of  galena, 
but  these  too  are  plight  and  unimportant.  Garnets  and  fine 
amethysts  are  distributed  among  the  rocks  that  produce  them, 
and  the  diamond  mines  of  the  provinces  of  Golconda  and 
•Sumbhalpoor,  though  they  produce  little  now,  have  been 
famous.  These  gems  are  found  in  conglomerate  which  is 
composed  of  portions  of  the  older  rocks.  Gold  has  been  traced 
in  many  localities,  the  Ifeilgherries,  the  Western  Ghauts, 
Dharwar,  and  in  the  Mahanuddy,  but  to  no  material  extent* 
Possibly  the  Geological  Survey  may  discover  other  metalliferous 
deposits  besides  those  now  known,  which,  except  iron,  are 
of  small  importance. 

In  this  article  we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  people  of  India  in  reference  to  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  the  portions  of  country  inhabited  by  the 


*  Since  writing  tlie  I'oTegoing  passage  we  understand  from  articles 
in*  the  Indian  Press,  that  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Nellghm; 
Hilla  and  part  of  Wynaad  have  been  examined  by  officera  of  tbe 
Geological  Survey,  Bad  that  quartz  reefs  have  been  discovwed  which 
contain  suflicieDl  quantities  of  gold  to  encourage  mining  and  crushinj; 
operationB.  A  cxiinpany  called  '  The  Alpha'  has  therefore  been  eflla- 
blished,  and  machineiy  is  being  set  up,  but  with  what  success  we  bsTS 
yet  to  learn. 
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variouB  tribes.  To  givo  details  of  eitJier  part  of  the  Bubject 
would  far  exceed  the  space  at  our  disposal,  and  indeed  our 
intentions.  Our  desire  has  been  to  furnish  subjects  of  thought 
to  those  who,  as  we  find  is  too  oflen  the  case,  consider  all 
Hindoos  to  be  alike,  among  whom  a  sprinkling  of  foreign  Con- 
querors, Mussulmans  and  Christiaus,  are  dispersed;  and  to 
trace  the  influences  of  soil  and  climate  upon  the  creation  of 
wealth,  civilisation,  and  luxury.  In  the  second  chapter  of  tiie 
first  volume  of  his  'History  of  Civilisation,'  Mr.  Buckle  has 
detailed  the  laws  which  regulate  these  subjecta  so  faithfully 
nnd  explicitly  that  any  remarks  of  our  own  would  be  super- 
fluous ;  but  a  perusal  of  this  chapter  may  lead  any  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  to  understand  how  the  various  soils 
and  climates  of  India  have,  by  their  physical  laws,  influenced 
the  progress  of  the  population  derived  from  many  separate 
races ;  and  how  also  iheir  qualities  of  mind  have  been  atiected 
by  the  like  causes  and  laws.  ,We  see  that  in  the  great  Gan- 
Rclic  valley  a  dominant  intellectual  race  spread  from  the 
western  limits  of  India  to  the  sea,  and  favoured  by  a  genial 
climate  and  teeming  soil,  progressed  in  wealth  and  power, 
drawing  within  its  influence  all  prior  local  tribes,  and  convert- 
ing them  into  its  labouring  classes  and  artisans,  keeping  itself 
apart,  and  appearing  only  as  rulers,  priests,  warriors,  or  other- 
wise filling  the  highest  ranks  of  its  social  polity.  We  see  that 
a  sofl,  luxurious  climate  gradually  affected  the  national  vigour 
or  character,  which  became  debased  by  absence  of  need  for 
exertion.  The  supple,  cringing,  pusillanimous,  and  apaihe^c 
character  of  the  modem  Bengali  has,  we  thinkj  not  resulted 
so  much  from  conquest,  though  tiiat  has  done  its  part,  as 
from  the  enervating  effect  of  climate  and  prosperity,  inducing 
a  sensuous  indifference  to  exertion,  which  it  wul  be  difficult  to 
invigorate. 

.^^ain,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  descendants 
of  Aryan  warriors,  who  settled  in  Bajpodtana,  which  bad  not 
the  soft,  enervating  climate,  nor  from  its  geologic  construc- 
tion the  same  fertility  of  soil,  preserved  to  a  great  extent  the 
valour  and  the  rude  virtues  which  distinguished  their  fore- 
fathers ;  whereas  those  of  their  own  class  who  settled  in  the 
Gangetic  valley  deteriorated.  The.  same  causes  have  operated 
to  keep  back  the  Rajpoots  from  advancement  in  civilisation 
ai  a  consequence  of  luxury.  And  these  remarks  apply  neces- 
sarily, and  with  more  force,  to  the  wild  tribes  of  Central  India, 
who,  repelling  civilising  influences,  and  from  a  barren  Eoil  and 
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deleterious  climate  being  uoable  to  multiply',  and  so  to  emi- 
grate, have  retained  their  original  borbarbm  and  savageiy. 
Further  south  also,  the  hardy  Mahrattas,  who  had  do  eneiratr 
ing  climate  to  relax  either  body  or  mind,  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  a  nation,  and  still  preserve  a  healthy  condition  not  incon- 
sistent with  material  prosperity,  and  a  dispoBition  for  improve- 
ment by  education,  which  may  be  productive  of  the  happiest 
results.  While  their  neighbours  of  Guzerat,  whose  ancestry 
partook  of  the  highest  ancient  civilisation  of  India,  are  in  no 
wise  lagging,  but  continue  in  a  remarkable  degree  their  in- 
tellectiuil  cultivation.  These  are  the  Aryan  races,  or  those 
most  affected  by  Aryanism ;  and  the  same  laws .  and  their 
effects  hold  good  as  to  the  Turanians,  where,  as  in  their 
northernmost  development,  they  show  the  result  of  a  fair  soil 
and  climate,  though  neither  enervating  nor  luxuriant,  to  have 
kept  them  stationary  as  to  wealth  and  intellectual  capacitj, 
yet  with  ori^nal  vigour  unimpaired  and  ready  for  progression. 
We  see  in  Mysore  the  effect  of  a  poor  soil  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sparse  population,  but  where  there  has  been  no 
wealth,  no  mentel  progress,  aa  there  has  been  equally  no  luxury, 
and  its  consequent  apathy  and  decadence.  Lastly,  we  find  is 
the  Tamulian  provinces,  physical  laws  of  soil  and  climate 
operating  in  some  measure  as  upon  Bengal;  hut  not  to  the 
same  degree  of  deterioration.  There  is,  however,  a  strict 
analogy  between  the  two ;  and  of  the  two,  the  souUi  remains 
in  all  essential  respects  the  superior.  We  have  purposely 
striven  to  avoid  the  ethnological  portion  of  Ais  great  subject, 
and  have  only  given  such  indications  of  it  as  could  not  be 
avoided,  reserving  the  details,  which  are  of  extreme  interest 
in  relation  to  the  existing  population  of  India,  for  illustration 
at  a  future  period. 
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Abt.  Ill, — Mhnoires  de  Malouet,  publies  par  son  petit-Jili  le 
Baron  MaUmet.  Deuxieme  edition.  Deux  Tomes.  8vo. 
Paris:   1874. 

A  MONGST  the  various  political  and  literary  labours  of  M. 
Mounier,  who  vras  one  of  Malouet's  most  intimate  frieoda, 
he  published  an  essay  at  Geneva  in  1792,  entitled  '  An  En- 
'  quiry  into  the  Causes  which  have  prevented  the  French 
'  from  becoming  free.'  The  problem  is  still  as  unsolved  and 
almoKt  as  new  as  when  this  essay  was  written  elghty-tbree  years 
ago.  But  though  the  world  is  familiar  with  t£e  deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  folly  which  marred  the  brilliant  hopes  once  enter- 
tained of  the  regeneration  of  a  nation  and  of  the  world,  it  hardly 
takes  sufficient  account  of  the  patriotism,  the  labour,  and  the 
wisdom  which  have  been  vainly  expended  in  this  abortive  task. 
Malouet  and  Mounier  were  two  of  the  men  who  accepted  and 
embarked  in  the  Bevolution  with  an  earnest  and  temperate 
desire  to  establish  a  free  monarchical  government  in  their 
country ;  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  undermined  the 
State  ;  but  to  retain  and  preserve  the  institutions  which  were 
inseparably  connected  with  its  former  greatness.  Malouet 
was  bom  in  1740  ;  he  was  therefore  in  hia  fiftieth  year  at  the 
outset  of  this  great  struggle.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world. 
He  had  visited  the  colonies  of  France  and  had  made  a  fortune 
in  St.  Domingo.  He  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  civil  ad- 
mimstration  of  the  navy ;  and  he  was  more  remarkable  for  good 
sense  and  moderation  of  character,  than  for  genius,  eloquence, 
or  the  spirit  of  adventure.  He  was  not  carried  away,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  great  burst  of  enthusiasm 
which  inaugurated  the  Kevolution,  and  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  £tat8  G^n^raux  of  1789,  soon  to  be  transformed  into  the 
National  Assembly,  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted,  and  of  the  entire  want  of  preparations  to 
surmount  them.  In  the  Assembly  he  fell  at  once  into  the 
hopeless  position  of  that  small  minority,  which  sought  to  carry 
on  the  Revolution  to  just  and  necessary  ends,  but  to  control  its 
excesses.  He  stru^led  manfully  and  courageoualy  to  maintain 
himself  on  this  slippery  ledge.  The  greater  the  danger  grew 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
monarch,  the  more  conservative  did  he  become,  and  Louis 
XVI,  recognised  in  Malouet  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
constant  of  nis  friends.  But  all  these  efforts  were  vwn.  After 
the  10th  August  he 'escaped  with  infinite  difficulty  to  England, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years,  honoured  by  the  confidence  and 
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friendship  of  Lord  Grecville  and  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1801  he  re- 
turned to  France  and  again  entered  the  Bervice  of  the  existing 
govermnent,  more  especially  as  Maritime  Prefect  of  Antwerp ; 
and  in  1608  lie  wrote  these  Memoirs  of  his  early  life  and  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  In  the  Revolution.  They  Lave  recently 
been  published  by  his  grandson,  with  very  careful  notes  and 
additions  ;  and  they  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  most  eventful  period  in  the  annals  of  France,  for  it  was 
certainly  the  misdirection  given  at  the  commencement  to  the 
reform  of  the  French  constitution  which  led  the  way  to  a 
series  of  catastrophes,  not,  even  now,  terminated. 

We  shall  pa£8  over  in  silence  M.  Malouet'a  colonial  adven- 
tures in  St  Domingo  and  Guiana,  though  they  show  that  under 
Louis  XVI.  the  same  vices  pervaded  every  part  of  the  adminis- 
tnttion  of  France  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  But  the  services 
he  found  means  to  render  to  the  State  had  established  his  repu- 
tation for  ability  and  good  sense ;  and  upon  the  convocation  of 
the  States- General,  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  deputy  of  the 
tiers  by  his  native  town  of  Hiom  in  Auvergne — a  place  which 
in  more  recent  times  has  had  the  honour  of  sending  to  Paris 
two  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  second  Empire,  M.  Rouher 
and  M.  de  Parieu.  The  hopes  with  which  JSfalouet  entered 
upon  his  new  career  were  mainly  based  on  hia  coniidence  in 
M.  Necker.  But  on  his  way  to  Paris,  he  met  the  Abbe 
Raynal,  well  known  for  his  patriotic  and  liberal  opinions, 
though  already  grievously  alarmed  at  the  dangers  he  antici- 
pated. On  reaching  the  capital,  Malouet  found  there  was 
but  too  much  reason  to  share  these  apprehensions. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  has  pointsd  out  in  the  posthumous 
chapters  of  his  work  on  the  State  of  Fi-ance  before  the 
Revolution,*  that  by  a  strange  want  of  foresight  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  who  had  advised  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General,  had  made  no  preparation  whatever  to  meet  them. 
They  had  no  plan  at  all,  either  for  the  guidance  of  the  deHber- 

•  lliese  chapters  have  now  been  published  in  Eoglisli  in  the  last 
edition  of  Mr.  Keeve'i  translation  at'  this  work.  They  contain  the 
most  retnarkabte  picture  in  existence  of  France  on  the  v«iy  we  of  the 
great  convulaion.  It  surpriBes  us  that  this  work  on  France  which  vrai 
the  latvM  production  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  genius,  and  on  which  he 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  hia  deaui,  abould  be  much  leas  known  in 
this  country  than  his  *  Democracy  in  America,'  whidi  edll  commaniii 
an  extensive  sale,  a.  new  edition  being  now  nnaouaced.  But  to  tba 
student  of  history  and  European  politics  ihe  eway  on  Fruncc  is  of  at 
least  equal  interest,  and  the  author  himself  regarded  it  as  the  greater 
work  vt  the  two. 
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ations  of  the  Aesembly  or  for  the  matters  to  be  brought  before 
it ;  and  Laving  absolute  power  to  frame  and  impose  any 
reasonabls  forms  of  proceeding  and  conditions,  they  abandoned 
everything  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  the  ill-regulated 
force  of  ttie  Assembly  itself.  This  remark  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
Tille  ia  confirmed  in  the  most  striking  manner  by  Malouet's 
Memoirs,  though  he  was  unacquainted  with  them.  The  very 
first  thing  that  struck  Malouet  on  his  arrival  was  this  utter 
want  of  preparation,  and  be  forthwith  addressed  to  M.  Necker 
and  M.  de  Montmorin,  the  King's  Ministers,  with  whom  he  was 
well  acquainted,  a  paper  containing  the  following  remarks : — 

'  The  firat  nsaembly  of  Notables  has  apprised  the  nation,  that  the 
govenmient  accepts  the  control  of  public  opinion.  That  is  a  &lBe  and 
dangerous  portion,  if  the  goTennnent  ia  not  strong  enough  to  enlighten 
public  opinion,  to  direct,  and  control  it.  France  has  demanded  the 
States-General  :  it  was  indispensBblo  to  grant  them.  It  ia  equally 
impossible  to  reaitit  the  double  number  tif  the  tiers-e'tat  :  but  as  yet 
nothing  but  yout  own  faults  threatens  the  authority  of  the  Crovm. 
Your  variations,  your  weaknesses,  your  inconustencies,  have  deprived 
you  of  the  resource  of  absolute  power.  Since  you  have  shown  that 
your  embarrassmenta  compel  you  to  have  recourse  to  the  councils  and 
the  aid  of  the  nation,  you  can  no  longer  move  without  the  nation. 
The  strength  of  the  nation  is  your  Btrength,  but  your  wiadom  must 
govern  this  atrength  :  if  you  leave  it  to  act  uncurbed  and  unguided, 
you  will  be  crushed  by  it.  You  must  therefore  not  wait  to  see  what 
the  Statea- General  demand  or  command  of  you.  Yon  must  make 
haste  to  oSer  all  that  men  of  sense  can  desire  within  the  reasonable 
limits  of  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  of  popular  rights  on  the  other. 

'  Everything  ought  to  be  foreseen  and  arranged  in  the  councils  of 
the  King  before  Qie  opening  of  the  States-General.  You  sbotdd 
determine  what  may  be  abandoned,  without  danger,  of  antiquated  or 
mischievous  forms,  maxims,  and  institudons.  Whatever  experience 
and  public  reason  proscribe,  beware  of  defending  it :  hut  do  not  com- 
mit the  imprudence  of  leaving  the  foundations  and  essential  conditions 
of  the  royal  authority  to  be  debated  by  a  tumultuous  anembly. 
B^n  by  making  lai^  concessions  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
nation,  but  be  prepared  to  defend,  even  by  force,  all  that  the  violence 
of  &ctioii  or  the  tolly  of  sytitems  may  seek  to  assail.  In  the  forlorn 
state  of  uncertainty  andembHrrasamentyouarein,  you  have  no  strength 
at  bU.  I  feel  it.  I  see  it.  Quit  this  attitude.  Let  your  plans  and 
your  coneesdons  be  &ank  and  energetic.  In  a  word  be  decided,  which 
you  are  not.  What  semblance  of  order  and  reason  can  you  expect  in 
an  assembly  of  twelve  hundred  legialatota,  taken  from  all  classes  in 
the  country,  without  experience  or  the  habit  of  debate,  and  distracted 
by  parly  spirit  and  by  the  conflict  of  so  many  interests  and  opinions? 
If  yon  do  not  begin  by  fixing  their  course,  and  by  surrounding  them 
widi   instructions  from    their    constituents    and   chedta  tbey  cannot 
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break  throngli,  you  may  expect  every  form  of  sxtrartgance  and  dis- 
order.' (Vol.  i.  p.  222-24.) 

Malouet  himself  had  drawn  up  the  cahier  of  his  own  itt- 
fltructione  from  the  electors  of  Riom,  at  their  request,  in  which 
he  had  reserved  an  ample  share  of  power  to  the  future  Honse 
of  Commons.  To  this  Keeker  and  Montmorin  answered, 
'  You  may  be  right  to  concede  aa  much  as  possible  to  the 

*  Commons  :  but  on  the  other  hand  consider  what  the  reast- 

*  ance  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  will  he.'  Malouet  replied 
tliat  it  was  not  the  reaistance  of  the  noblee  and  the  clergy  he 
saw  reason  to  fear.  It  ia  remarkable  that  at  the  very  outset 
of  this  great  enterprise,  the  true  dangers  which  threatened  the 
monarday  and  the  nation  should  have  been  so  clewly  d>«- 
oemed,  but  that  the  warning  should  have  been  given  uttcriy  in 
vain.  Xo  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the  total  inabUitj 
of  M.  Necker  to  deal  with  such  a  crisis. 

These  Memoirs  relate  another  anecdote  of  the  same  period, 
which  is  stjll  more  characteristic  of  M.  Necker,  and  which 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  disposition  and  views  of  Mirabeau. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  May  1789,  within  a  very  few  days  of 
tlie  meeting  of  the  States-General,  that,  to  Malouet's  great 
surprise,  Mirabeau  accosted  him.  Of  his  person,  up  to  that 
time,  Malouet  knew  nothing ;  of  bis  reputation,  be  knew  too 
much.  Indeed  in  justice  to  all  parties  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Mirabeau  had  but  just  arrived  at  VersiuUes,  pre- 
ceded by  his  detestable  reputation  ;  that  the  Assembly  refused 
to  hear  nim  tlie  first  time  he  rose  to  address  it ;  and  that  he 
had  as  yet  given  no  proofs  of  the  tremendous  power  he  was  to 
exercise  over  its  proceedings.  At  that  moment  nobody  could 
divine  that  this  profligate  scapegrace  was  for  the  next  two 
years  to  be  the  ruling  genius  oi  ue  Revolution.*  Mirabeau, 
however,  knew  his  own  strength,  and  this  was  the  first  use  he 
made  of  it.  Having  sent  MM.  Duroverai  and  Dumont  to 
Malouet  to  request  that  he  would  grant  him  an  interview, 
which  was  acceded  to,  Mirabeau  addressed  him  in  the  following 
terms  ; — 

'  "Sir,"  said  he,  "Icomelo  you  on  the  strength  of  your  reputarion, 
and  your  opiniona,  which  are  more  nearly  akin  to  my  own  than  yoQ 
suppoae,  are  the  motives  of  my  conduct.     You  are,  I  know,  one  of  tba 

*  M.  Dumont  in  his  Memoirs  draws  an  interesting  plotore  of  the 
state  of  irritation  and  mortification  of  Mirabeau  (page  48),  and  be 
menttona  the  interview  between  Mirabfan  and  Necker;  but  he  doei 
not  Boem  to  have  known  what  ocourred  on  this  occaaion,  and  imagined 
diat  the  interview  was  not  '  tout  &  fait  sterile.' 
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wise  friends  of  liberty,  and  so  am  I.  Yon  are  alarmed  at  the  Btarm 
gathering  about  ub  ;  I  am  not  leas  bo.  There  are  amongat  ua  many 
bot  heads,  many  dangenina  men.  In  the  two  upper  Orders,  in  the 
ariatocraoy,  thoM  frho  are  clever  have  not  a  grain  of  common  geiiee  ; 
and  among  the  fools  I  know  a  good  many  capable  of  setting  fire  to  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder.  The  question  is  whether  the  monarchy  and  the 
monarch  will  survive  the  coming  tempest,  or  whether  the  &ults  already 
committed,  and  those  which  will  probably  be  committed  hereafter,  will 
not  iwallow  ub  all  op." 

'  There  he  stopped,  as  it  were  to  give  me  time  to  say  somethiog, 
I  can  scarcely  describe  the  effect  produced  on  me  by  this  declaration. 
Jt  bore  no  mark  of  the  num  whom  I  had  heard  speak,  nor  of  the  nun 
as  he  had  been  described  to  me,  nor  of  the  man  whose  history  I  knew  : 
but  I  had  no  right  to  call  him  to  account  as  to  his  conduct :  his 
talents  were  known  to  me.  Whether  this  overture  was  made  to  me  in 
good  feith  or  not,  I  could  not  reject  it,  aod  I  replied,  "  Sir,  I  have  so 
high  an  opinion  of  jour  abilities,  tliat  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe 
what  you  say ,  and  I  am  impatient  to  hear  what  more  you  have  to 
add."  "  What  I  have  to  add,"  said  M.  de  l^irabeau,  "  if  veiy  simple. 
I  know  you  are  a  friend  of  M.  Necker  and  M.  de  Montmorin,  who  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  King's  government ;  I  don't  like  either  of  them, 
and  I  don't  suppose  they  like  me  ;  but  dislikes  don't  signify  if  we  can 
ccme  to  an  understanding.  I  wish  therefore  to  know  their  intentions. 
I  apply  to  you  to  obtain  for  me  an  interview.  They  mmt  bs  very 
guilty  or  very  stupid — the  King  himself  would  be  inexcusable — if 
they  think  ihey  can  reduce  these  States-General  to  the  same  terms  und 
the  same  results  which  they  had  of  old.  Things  will  not  go  on  in  that 
manner.  They  ought  to  have  a  plan  of  adoption  or  oppoaition  to 
certain  principles.  If  their  plan  is  reasonable,  and  within  the  system  of 
the  monarchy,  I  undertake  to  support  it  and  to  employ  all  my  powers 
and  all  my  influence  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  democracy  which  is 
advancing  upon  us." 

'  This  language  went  to  my  heart.  Who  would  have  said  that  U, 
de  Uirabeau  was  the  only  man  who  thought  as  I  did,  who  desired  what 
I  desired,  and  what  I  had  so  strongly  and  so  vtunly  recommended  7  '  I 
could  scarcely  conceal  my  satisfactiou,  though  I  was  so  prejudiced 
against  him,  that  I  etill  apprehended  some  tiidk  or  snare  to  be  guarded 
against.  I  said  therefore  that  I  was  convinced  of  the  good  fiiith  of  the 
King  and  of  his  miuisters,  and  that  they  contemplated  all  that  was 
reasonable  and  powible  in  reform  and  improvement  by  means  of  a  free 
government.  "  Well  then,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  let  them  make  hasto  to 
declare  and  to  prove  it.  Not  by  vague  words,  bat  by  a  fixed  plan — 
Am  is  what  I  want.  If  it  is  a  good  one,  I  will  adopt  it  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  trifling  with  us,  /  shall  be  foand  on  the  breach."  ' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  278.) 

Not  without  difficulty  did  Malonet  succeed  in  penmading 
the  Miniaters  to  grant  Mirabeau  this  audience.  They  bot£ 
detested  him,  and  M.  de  Montmorin,  declaring  he  was  a  cheat, 
zefosed  to  be  present  at  it.     Necker  sate  looking  at  the  ceiling, 
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as  was  his  habit,  but  agreed  at  last  to  see  him,  though  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  Miraheau  had  not,  and  never  ironld  have, 
any  real  influence.  The  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  followtng 
morning  at  eight  o'clock,  ivhen  it  took  place ;  but  unhappily 
Malouet  himself,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  did  not  think  it 
discreet  to  be  present  at  it,  and  instead  of  accompanying 
Mirabeau  to  present  him  to  the  Minister,  he  lefl  these  two 
antipathetic  beings  to  encounter  one  another.  The  result  of 
this  error  in  judgment  was  fataL  At  the  hour  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  shortly  after  the  interview  had  taken  place, 
Mirabeau  arrived  flushed  with  anger,  and  as  he  passed  M^ouet, 
striding  over  the  benches,  he  exclaimed,  '  Your  man  is  a  fooL 
'  He  shall  hear  of  me.'  Two  or  three  days  later  the  mystery 
was  explained.  ,  The  dry  Genevese  banker  and  the  impetuoufi 
Provencal  demagogue  were  face  to  face.  *  Sir,'  said  Mirabeau, 
'  M.  Malouet  has  assured  me  that  you  understand  and  ap 
'  prove  the  motives  of  the  explanation  which  I  seek  to  have 

*  with  you.'     '  Sir,'  replied  Necfcer,  '  M.  Malouet  tells  me  that 

*  you  have  some  propositions  to  make  to  me,  What  are  they  ? ' 
Mirabeau,  stung  by  the  chilling  tone  of  the  Minister,  and  by 
the  sense  he  attached  to  the  word  '  propositions  '  (which  seemed 
to  imply  a  bribe),  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  exclaimed,  '  My 
'  proposition  is  to  wish  you  good  morning  : '  and  off  he  went 
Within  a  month  followed  Necker's  deplorable  appearance  at 
tJie  Sesnce  Koyale  ;  the  celebrated  scene  of  the  Tennis-court; 
and  the  full  torrent  of  the  Sevolution  ! 

Perhaps  there  is  not  an  incident  in  history,  in  which  a  bad 
manner  and  a  want  of  tact  have  produced  more  important  and 
disastrous  consequences.  If  M.  Necker  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  friend  of  Mirabeau,  instead  of  converting  him  into 
so  enemy,  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  history 
of  the  world  might  have  been  altered.  At  the  same  time,  as 
we  have  already  su^ested,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Necker 
should  be  prejudice  against  Mirabeau  by  his  previous  life 
and  reputation,  and  that  he  failed  to  discover  in  eo  odious  a 
personage  the  great  champion  of  constitutional  monarch;^. 
The  most  curious  part  of  the  story,  historically  speaking,  is 
tlie  proof  it  affords  that  Mirabeau  was  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  Revolution  fully  aware  of  the  tremendous  perils  ahead, 
and  that  the  proposal  to  attach  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
monarchy,  on  reasonable  conditions,  came  from  himself.  In 
this  respect  the  story  of  the  interview  of  Necker  and  Mirabeaa 
has  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  M.  Thiers  and  other 
historians  of  the  Revolution,  M.  Thiers  states  that  Malouet 
had  attempted  to  bring  about  a  connexion  between  Mirabeau 
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and  Necker,  but  that  Mirabeaa  'frequently  refused  it'  and  he  ' 
adds  a  note  impeaching  the  veracitjr  of  Malouet  and  Bertrand 
de  Moleville  on  thia  tnuiEiactiou,  but  without  alleging  any 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Malouet's  high  character,  and  the 
{drcumfitantial  details  be  gives  in  these  Memoirs,  appear  to  us 
to  attest  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  was  Miraheau  who  sought 
the  interview  with  the  Minister,  and  Necher  who,  by  his  cold- 
ness and  reserve,  repelled  his  advances. 

The  reader  will  not  find  in  these  Memoirs  any  important 
additions  to  the  well-known  narrative  of  the  incidents  and 
occurrences  of  the  Hevolution,  and  the  author  has  not 
attempted  to  relate  what  is  sufficiently  recorded  by  a  multitude 
of  writers.  But  his  personal  narrative  derives  its  chief  value 
from  the  picture  he  thraws  of  the  disposition  prerailing  in  the 
National  Assembly,  and  of  the  ineffectual  attempts  of  that 
body  to  accomplish  ite  own  purposes,  cbiefiv  for  want  of  any 
real  leader.     The  following  passage  is  singularly  striking  : — 

'  It  is  certain  that  Louis  XVL  had  never  any  other  design  than 
t}iBt  of  t«rminatiiig  the  Revolution  by  a  reasonable  free  constitution. 
It  is  not  leas  true  that  this  v/an  all  the  majority  of  the  Asaembly 
deured,  and  that  half  the  minority  had  the  same  intentions.  How 
came  it  to  pass  that  this  large  number  of  penons,  all  wishing  the  same 
thing,  and  able  to  accomplish  that  thing  by  a  decided  and  sustained 
effort  of  the  will,  were  nevertJielesH  so  constantly  divided,  and  in  such 
perpetual  con^ct,  that  they  always  fell  ahort  of  the  mark  or  overshot 
It  T  By  what  cruel  iatality  was  absurdity  always  more  powerfil  than 
reaaon  ?  Eloquence,  coiu^e,  and  virtue  proved  UBeieas.  A  fatal 
weakness,  audacity  without  talent,  e^caggeration  without  motives, 
violence  without  necessity,  brought  about  with  astonishing  facility  all 
the  ills  that  have  overwhelmed  us.  No  history  of  troubles,  umilar  to 
our  own,  affords  a  solution  of  thia  problem.  Marina  governed  his 
democmtB  ;  Sylla  his  aristocrats  ;  Cromwell  his  Puritans  ;  in  France 
anarchy  began  with  anarchy,  and  sprang  armed  irom  the  brain  of  the 
populace.  In  a  word,  equality  upset  all  heads,  and  no  one  was  found 
strong  enough  to  set  them  right  again.  To  push  ibrward  was  the  path 
to  notoriety.  No  strong  man,  at  this  gre^  epoch,  except  Miiabeao, 
preceded  Mapoleon.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  123.) 

Unhappy  the  land  and  the  people  which  have  known  in 
their  hour  of  trial  no  strength  but  in  the  genius  of  destruction 
and  the  genius  of  force  I  But  the  sentiment  conveyed  in 
these  remarks  ia  identical  witli  that  of  the  English  poet 
Wordsworth  in  the  memorable  sonnet  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  French  Revolution  as  a  thing  guided  by 

'  No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road  ;' 
and  the  criticism  is  as  just  at  the  present  moment  as  it  was 
aghty  years  ^o. 
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'  In  npresentative  goremmeDts,  it  is  aopposed  tliat  the  iiugoi% 
makes  the  Uwa  :  nothing  is  more  untrue  :  it  is  ao  much  in  the  nature 
empower  to  seek  concentration,  that  always  and  eTeiywhere  a  minori^ 
governa.  In  political  aseembliee  an  attentive  obaerver  iriU  remark  two 
kinds  of  active  minorities  :  the  one  driving  ahead,  the  other  holding 
back.  The  greater  number  are  passive,  and  the  majority  is  formed  b^ 
the  forward  or  the  backward  current  :  but  in  a  popuhir  movement  the 
iOTward  action  always  prevails,  unleea  the  reaistance  to  it  can  make 
itself  feared.  Those  who  may  hereafter  write  the  hiatory  of  the 
Revolution  mnat  start  from  this  principle  to  explain  its  course,  and 
must  not  lorget  tiiat  the  chief  element  in  all  majorities  is  a  timid 
crowd.'  (VoL  ii.  p.  195.) 

M.  Maloaet'e  reflections  on  the  Revolution  are  a  commeD^ 
ary  on  this  text.  We  commeDd  it  to  the  meditation  of  our 
readers.  To  lu  it  appears  that  nothing  more  jast  or  wise 
baa  been  said  on  the  subject. 

The  first  person  M.  Malouet  saw  on  bis  arnval  in  LoodoB 
aiW  having  escaped  the  massacre  of  September,  in  which  hit 
friend  M.  d«  Clermont-Tonnerre  perished,  was  Mr.  Burke; 
Burke,  he.  says,  had  all  the  ideas  of  a  French  aristocrat,  sod 
hiSiA.  tliat  the  only  hope  for  France  was  to  restore  everything 
to  the  state  it  iras  in  before  the  commencement  of  th« 
Bevolution.  We  doubt  if  Burke  ever  really  held  so  prepos* 
terous  an  opinion  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  viewed  with  httle 
favour  the  men,  like  Mounier  and  Lally,  whose  moderation 
bad  been  almost  as  fatal  to  the  monarchy  and  to  themaelves, 
as.  the  silence  of  their  colleagues.  Malouet  belonged  to  the 
same  party,  and  as  he  never  wavered  in  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom  in  France  (which  Burke  thougbt 
inapplicable  to  that  country),  no  great  intimacy  sprang  19 
between  them. 

With  Lord  Grenville,  Malouet  was  more  fortunate.  It 
hod  happened  ten  years  before  that  in  driving  across  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau  on  his  way  from  Toulon  to  Paris,  Malouet 
had  fallen  in  with  an  EngUsh  gentleman,  whose  carriage  had 
broken  down  on  the  road.  Malouet  politely  offered  him  t 
seat  to  Paris  in  his  own  coach,  and  found  on  inquiry  that  the 
traveller  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  then  on 
hia  way  from  Kaples,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  negotii^ 
tions  tot  the  peace  of  1783,  Malouet  fancied  tbnt  Loid 
Grenville  and  hts  brother  were  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
therefore  called  on  the  Minister  to  remind  him  of  this  little 
passage  and  to  renew  their  acquaintance.  '  It  is  my  carriage,' 
said  he, '  which  has  now  broken  down,  but  I  don't  ask  yon  to 
'  mend  it — the  task  would  be  too  difficult.'  Lord  Grenville 
explained  the  mistake,   but  received  M,  Malouet  with  great 
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eoortesy,  and  Boon  took  him  into  hie  etwfidence,  and  introduced 
him  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Dundaa. 

The  intimacy  which  sprang  up  between  Malouet  and  the 
Britiflh  MinifltorH  led  to  a  very  curionB  tronBaction,  no  account 
of  which  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  published.  We  have 
already  stated  that  Malonet  had  in  early  life  visited  St. 
Domingo.  He  spent  five  years' thers  before  his  return  to' 
Fnmce  in  1773  ;  he  married  a  lady  of  some  fortune  In  the 
ieland  ;  and  he  also  acquired  considerable  property  there, 
which  he  retained  at  the  outset  of  the  Sevolutiou.  Amongst 
the  French  emigrants  to  England,  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  West  Indian  proprietors,  and  the  preservation  of 
their  colonial  property  was  the  more  important  to  them  as 
they  were  entirely  cnt  off  from  their  resources  in  Franca, 
where  their  possessions  had  been  confiscated.  No  sooner  waa 
war  declared  between  England  and  ^e  French  revolutionary 
'  government,  dias  these  French  West  Indians  resolved  to 
st^ctt  froni  the  BritiA  Government  means  of  protectioji 
against'^e  negro  insurrectioo,  wbloh  was  notoriously  fomented' 
by  the  Convention;  Malonet  convoked  a  general  meeting  of 
these  persouSf  whoj  to  the  number  of  104,  i^eed  to  make  oim 
&eir  representative  anned  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the 
British  QoTen)ment,.andto  do  whatever  he  tboogbt  right  for 
the  wblftre  of  tbe  colony.  He  explained  to  the  meeting  that 
they  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  ishmd  or 
to'transfer  their  alliance' as  otdonists  to  the  British  Crown, 
The  fate  of  the  island'  must  be  determined  by  the  treaty  v£ 
peace  which  would  torminate  i  the  war.  Bat  he  proposed  that 
during  the  contest  the  colony  should'  be  sequestrated  and 
placed'uader  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  which 
ni  return  would  engage  to  respect  tbe  pereoool  and  possessory 
rights  of  tbe  Fren(»  planten.  An  i^eement — M.  Malouet 
calls  it  a  treaty — was  actually  concluded  and  signed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Dundas,  to  tme  effect.  The  negotiation  was 
carried  on  through  Lord  Orenviile  with  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  An  expeditioQ  ^^ainst  St.  Domingo  was  fitted  out  in 
Jamaica,  which  sailed  on  tbe  9th  September  1793,  under  the 
orders  <iS  Colonel  Whitelooke,  landed  in  the  island  and  soon 
took  possession  of  J£r£niie,  Cape  St.  Nicolas,  and  L£ogana. 
On  the  4th  June  1794  General  Whyto  took  Fort  au  Prince, 
Init  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  English  was  organised  1^ 
Genfli^  de  Labeanx  and  by  Toussaint-Louverture,  who  made 
his  appearance  in  the  spring  of  that  year  and  raised  the  blacks. 
Upon  this  turn  in  affairs  Malouet  advised  the  British  Govenb- 
ment  to  wUhdraw  its  tro«^,  but  to  furnish  some  assistance  in 
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money  to  enable  the  French  West  Indians  to  hire  about  3,000 
SpaniBh  adventurers,  which,  with  a  German  regiment  on  the 
spot,  would,  he  thought,  enable  them  to  put  down  the  n^roes 
and  rettun  the  colony.  Mr.  Huskisaon,  then  (Jnder-secretaiy 
of  State,  and  Mr.  George  Ellis  approved  this  plan.  Lord 
Grenville  and  Mr.  Dundas  adopted  it,  and  agreed  to  band 
over  the  colony  to  Malouet,  with  an  annual  sulwidy  of 
100,000^  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  oomtnaoded  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  instructed  to  instal  the  French  plantos  in 
the  colony  and  withdraw  the  British  troops.  Malouet  atips- 
lated  that  a  French  general  should  have  the  suprrane  command 
in  the  island,  and  this  officer  was  no  other  than  the  Marquis  de 
Bouill^  ;  he  himself  was  to  go  out  in  the  hi^eat  civil  capadty. 
And  what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  he  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  some  members  of  the  Directory,  which  had 
then  succeeded  to  the  government  of  France,  to  induce  them 
to  consent  to  this  arrangement,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
the  colony  to  the  French.  The  Directory  threw  cold  water 
on  the  undertaking  :  and  it  was  equally  opposed  by  the  Duke 
ofFortland,nounimportantmemberoftheBriti8h  Grovemment, 
who  interested  himself  on  behalf  of  a  M.  Lambeit,  a  gentleman 
who  had  held  a  place  of  3,0001.  a  year  in  the  colony,  hut  with 
whom  Malouet  and  his  colleague  could  not  agree.  Daunted  by 
these  obstacles,  and  having  himself  no  great,  confidence  in  the 
expedition,  M.  de  Bouill^  threw  it  up,  and  as  Malouet  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  on  without  him,  the  whole 
thing  fell  to  the  eround.  The  British  troops  were  withdrawn, 
under  General  Maitland,  on  the  10th  October  1798,  by  virtue 
of  a  convention  with  Xousaaint-Louverture.  We  had  occupied 
a  great  part  of  the  island  for  five  years,  and  the  editor  of  these 
vt^umes  affirms  that  this  unforttmate  and  abortive  expedition 
cost  us  45,000  men  and  500,000/.  The  British  Ministers 
continued  to  protect  Malouet  against  the  attacks  to  which  this 
transaction  exposed  him,  and  he  never  foifeited  their  con- 
fidence. He  speaks  with  complacency  of  his  own  share  in  the 
transaction,  and  we  believe  that  he  was  actuated  by  honourable 
motives ;  but  he  was  totally  misled  by  his  interests  and  former 
experience  as  a  planter,  and  he  evidently  miacalcolirted  the 
difficulties  any  such  expedition  would  have  had  to  surmouot. 

Malouet  returned  to  France  in  1801  and  took  service 
under  the  First  Consul.  In  1810  he  was  raised  to  the  dvnity 
of  a  Councillor  of  State,  and  in  that  capacity  he  had  the 
courage  openly  to  express  his  opposition  to  the  fatal  expedition 
against  the  Russian  Empire.  This  act  of  independence  was 
never  forgiven,  and  by  a  letter  &om  Moscow  aated  the  3rd 
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October  1812,  tbe  Emperor  depriyed  him  of  hia  poet  and 
ordered  him  to  take  up  his  reaideace  forty  leagues  from  Pam 
The  Bestoration  found  him  in  Touraioe,  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  to  recall  him  to  Paris  and  place 
him  in  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Marine.  He  mieht  nope 
at  that  moment  that  the  aspirations  of  his  earlier  life  were 
realised  aiid  that  the  long-wished  era  of  constitutioual 
monarchy  was  established  in  France.  Happily,  perhaps,  for 
himself  he  did  not  live  to  see  them  acaiu  frustrated,  for  on  the 
6th  September,  1814,  his  useiu)  and  honourable  Hfe  came  to 
an  end. 

It  is  impOBsible,  as  we  remarked  at  the  commencement  of 
tloB  article,  to  revert  to  these  earlier  records  of  the  French  Be- 
Tolution,  and  especially  to  tbe  opiuions  and  the  fears  of  mode- 
rate and  iutelligent  men  in  the  great  crisis  of  1789,  without 
being  struck  by  the  extraordinary  resemblance  which  exists 
between  the  National  Assembly  of  that  period  and  the  National 
Assembly  which  has  for  the  last  four  years  attempted  to  shape 
and  control  the  destinies  of  France.  Each  of  these  periods 
may  best  be  described  as  an  interregnum,  for  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  French  monarchy  virtually  came  to  an  end 
with  the  meeiang  of  the  States-General,  and  the  task  of  the 
Assembly,  then  as  now,  was  to  determine  what  was  to  be 
put  in  its  place.  In  those  early  days,  when  men  were  fioll 
of  enthnsiasm  and  of  hope,  it  was  supposed  to  be  no  diffi- 
cult or  impracticable  undertaking  to  construct  a  free  and 
permanent  political  constitution.  Burke  alone  proclaimed  to 
Europe  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  Revolution,  when  a 
nation  had  once  broken  down  all  the  traditions  of  its  existence, 
and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Maiouet,  Mounier,  the  Abb€  Baynal, 
and  even  Mirabeau  were  not  blind  to  the  perils  of  their  situa^ 
tjon.  But  probably  even  they  did  not  foresee  that  the  net 
result  of  BO  many  changes,  of  so  many  efforts,  and  so  many 
crimes  might  posdbly,  in  a  political  sense,  be — nothing.  '  To 
'  balance  a  large  state  or  society,'  says  Hume,  *  whemer  mo- 
'  narchical  or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a  work  of  so  great 
'difficulty,  that  no  human  genius,  however  comprehensive, 
'is  able,  by  dint  of  mere  reason  and  reflection,  to  effect  it  The 
'  judgments  of  many  must  unite  in  the  work ;  experience 
'  must  guide  their  labour ;  time  must  bring  it  to  penection  ; 
*  and  the  feeling  of  inconveniences  must  correct  the  mistakes 
'which  they  inevitably  fall  into,  in  their  first  trials  and  ex- 
'perimenta.'  Or,  to  borrow  a  striking  phrase  from  one  of 
TocqaevUle*s  letters, '  The  Revolutiou  has  not  stopped.    It 
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*  no  longer,  indeed,  brings  to  light  any  great  novelties,  but  it 
*.  still  keepB  everything  afloat.     The  mighty  wheel  turns  and 

*  brings  nothing  up,  hut  it  seems  tliat  it  will  turn  for  ever.' 

No  Assembly  has  existed  in  France,  from  1789  to  the  present 
day,  whioL  more  fairly  represents  all  ranks  and  opinions  of  the 
nation,  than  'that  whidi  was  elected  in  1870,  and  which,  at  the 
time  we  write,  is  still  sitting  at  YeiHulles;  and  whatever 
may  be  its  defects,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  France 
owes  to  this  Assonbly  the  restoration  of  order  and  authority 
and  the  maintenance  of  die  public  credit  during  a  protracted 
period  of  extraordinary  difficultieB.  It  is  a  single  Asaembly, 
composed  of  750  members,  and  invested  with  sovereign  power 
-^indeed  the  only  real  power  in  the  State,  that  of  the  Mairiwl 
being  derived  fhnn  it.  Like  the  Statea-General  of  1789,  tbe 
ezieting  National  Asseoibly  has  in  fact  arrogated  to  itself  oi»- 
stituent  authority,  having  been  elected  for  a  different,  and  fat 
more  I  limited  purpose.  The  upper  classes,  the  remains  of  the 
Freneii  aristocracy,  and  the  great  landowners,  whose  patriotism 
riwne  conspicuonuy  in  the^war,  were  Tetnmed  in  1870  in  oon- 
siderable,  though  not.  excessive,  numboTs.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  mo«t  intellurent  politicians  beloi^ng  to  the  middle  danes 
found  seats.     Tne  advanced  republican  party  exists  there  in  • 

froportim  at  least  eqnal  to  ite  T&i  strength  in  the  country, 
iven  the  SonapartistB  are  not  without  represestativea  i£  in- 
flnenoe  and  ability,  and  their  number  tends  to  increase.  A 
dissolution  and  election  might  give  a  greater  preponderance  to 
one  or  other  of  >these  partiesiand  probabW  it  would  eradicate 
the  aristooratical  and  royalist  element.  Bot  as  a  fiiir  Tep»- 
sentation  of  the  opinions  existing'  in  the  oonntry,  this  Assembly 
is  a  just  reflection  of  the  nation.  A  triumph  obtained  by  the 
^^tinction  of  a  minority  may  lead  to  roomentaiy  success,  but 
the  minority,  with  its  nghts  and  opinions,  is  still  in  existence, 
and  will  make  itself  felt  even  though  it  be  not  heard. 

Unhappily  the  varieties  of  opinion  which  subsist  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  Assembly  are  numerous  and  they  are  irre- 
eoncilahlft  These  factiona  are  strongly  tinged  with  class  pre- 
judices and  personal  intereats,  and  tiie  con&sion  is  rendered 
more  eontplete  and  hopeless  by  the  singular  absence  of  that 
coiamsndiDg  genius  and  infloenoe  which  stamp  a  man  as  a 
chief  and  leader  of  his  fellow-men.  Were  one  snch  man  to 
appear,  the  difiGculty  would  be  half  solved,  for  as  Malourt  ob- 
serves in  the  remarkable  pasei^  we  just  now  quoted  finn 
him, '  the  chief  element  in  all  majorities  is  a  timid  crowd'— 
men  follow  readily  enough  where  they  are  really  led.  Bat  the 
eventeof  the  last  four  years  only  cmfirm  the  truth  of  a  remark 
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made  a  great  many  jatn  ago,  that  *  La  rdvolutioB  Frai]9aise 
'rndne  lea  htHiimee,  neii  plus  que  les  bommes  ne  mdaent  la  t6- 
'  Tolution.' 

We  should  aa  booh  believe  in  the  conBtroctioa  of  a  world  br 
the  dynamic  power  or  meohanical  evolutions  of  the  atom8,.wfai<4 
have  turned  ue  headi  of  our  modem  philosophers,  as  we  should 
expect  the  itracture  of  a  political  constitution  by  a  conflict 
of  passions,  intereste,  and  intelligences  undirected  bj  any 
powerful  will.  The  French  Constitution  of  1791  was  produoed 
in  that  manner;  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  absurdity.  Another 
Constitution  was  framed  in  1848,  by  a  committee  of  states- 
men, some  of  whom  were  wise  and  eminent ;  but  it  was  equally 
Shortlived  and  ridiculous.  We  fear  that  the  efforts  of  tha 
Prench  AsaemUy  in  the  lust  few  months  will  only  furnish 
'another  proof  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  attempt  to  evolve 
£rom  a  popular  Assembly  the  elements  of  a  well-ordered  State, 

The  Constitutional  Laws  which  have  now  been  adopted  by 
considerable  majorities  of  the  Assembly,  and  wiuohwilldoubU 
leas  become  for  a  time  the  bass  of  the  existing  Government  of 
.Franee,  are  the  result  of  a  coalition  between  two  parties,  setther 
<if  whicii  has  obtained  what  it  desires,  hut  botn  have  acquis- 
esc«d  in  this  constatution  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  op> 
posing'  the  restoration  i^  the  Empire.  The  main  features  of 
llie  scheme,  and  its  whole  spirit  and  intention,  bear  indis- 
putable marks  of  its  origin.  It  is  manifestly  the  work  of  the 
Constitutional  Party,  lA  which  Marshal  Maomabon  and  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  are  the  chiefs.  These  statesmen  have 
never  denied  t£at  they  would  have  preferred  the  rs-establish- 
ment  of  the  Constitutional  Monarchy ;  but  as  that  has  been 
rendered  impossible  for  the  time  by  personal  reasons,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  call  into  exiateuoe  a  Constitutional  Monarchy 
without  a  monarch,  and  they  anticipate  that  these  new  institu- 
tions will  leave  the  actual  possession  and  exercise  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  moderate  party  and  of  their  friends.  The 
Ministry  formed  on  this  basis  is  apparentiy  identical  with  that 
which  would  probably  have  been  formed  by  the  Comte  de 
Paris  if  it  had  Deen  possible  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  though 
that  accomplished  prince  is  a  man  of  more  decided  libenl 
opinions  than  most  of  his  friends  and  supporters.  The  Con- 
stitutional Party,  including  the  whole  ^ght  Centre  and  a 
la^e  share  of  the  Left  Centre,  have  got  a  portion  of  what 
they  desired  under  the  name  of  the  Kepoblic ;  the  Left  have 
got  the  name  of  the  Republic,  hot  at  present  nothing  more. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Ministers  of  a  Conservative 
Prendent  will  be  assailed  with  just  as  much  fiiry  aa  if  they 
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were  the  MioiaterB  of  a  Constitutional  Sovereign.  One  partjr 
in  this  coalition  have  therefore  (for  the  present)  the  thing 
Trithout  the  name  they  prefer ;  the  other  party  have  the  name 
irithout  the  thing.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  the  ez- 
trem&dread  of  an  Imperial  restoration,  which  is  common  to  both, 
can  keep  them  in  harmony.  But,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
popular  party  will  soon  discover  that  under  the  specious  name 
of  a  Republic  they  have  really  established  a  strongly  repres- 
sive and  anti-democratic  form  of  government.  It  by  no 
means  followa  of  necessity  that  a  Itepublic  is  a  veiy  me  or 
popular  form  of  government.  There  are  numerous  instances 
in  antiquity  of  Republics  which  were  quite  the  reverse.  A 
Republican  government  which  exercises  a  repressive  power 
does  it  with  far  more  weight  and  force  than  a  Monarchical 
government  punuing  the  same  policy ;  because  the  Republic 
acts  in  the  name  of  the  entire  nation,  the  Monarchy  in  the 
name  of  the  King.  M.  Buffet's  address  on  the  formation  of 
the  new  Cabinet  oreathed  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  sternest 
oonservatiTe  resistance  to  the  Revolution — not  one  word  of 
liberty.  The  object  of  the  framers  of  these  Constitutional 
Laws  would  seem  to  be  to  construct  machinery  by  whick 
republican  institutions  should  be  so  applied  as  to  control 
popular  impulses,  and  aa  we  shall  presently  show,  the  Senate, 
chosen  by  a  small  and  select  constituency,  is  to  exerdse 
a  paramount  restraint  over  an  Assembly  elected  by  oni- 
vereal  suffrage.  This  problem  is  in  itself  a  strange  and 
perplexing  one,  but  what  is  still  more  curious  is  that  a  laige 
and  all-powerful  popular  assembly  should  itself  have  consented 
to  place  tias  restraint  upon  its  successors. 

M.  Buffet,  who  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  First  Minister 
of  France  (for,  as  we  understand  it,  the  Prcffldent  of  the  Re- 
public is,  like  a  constitutional  sovereign,  to  exenuse  an  indirect 
rather  than  a  direct  influence  on  politics),  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  those  liberal,  highminded,  and  accomplished  men  who 
form  the  Parliamentary  party  in  France.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  political  opinion  of  the  late  Duke  de  Broglie^ 
Rossi,  and  Royer-Collard,  men  who  sought  to  combat  the 
principles  of  the  revolution  by  the  principles  of  moderate  &ee- 
dom,  and  to  imitate  the  course  which  the  Whig  party  have 
played  in  the  affairs  of  this  country.  M.  Buffet  took  office 
under  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  with  Count  Dam,  when 
the  short-lived  attempt  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1870  to 
reconcile  the  Imperial  Government  with  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Parliament«7  party.  He  held  the  poet  of  Minister  d 
Finance  in  Count  Dam's  Cabinet,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
M.  Buffet's  extreme   conscientiouBnesB   and   senrabvenen  in 
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rejecting  the  alighteBt  influence  of  his  Imperial  master  that 
this  attempt  proved  abortive.  Without  even  conaultins  bis 
collewues,  and  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self, M.  BuSet  threw  ap  the  game.  The  consequence  was 
that  M.  Daru  dissolved  the  Cabinet;  and  the  Emperor  was 
again  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  courtiers  and  adventurers, 
miose  rashness  aod  profligacy  proved  so  fatal  to  France.  If 
that  Cabinet  had  retained  a  firm  hold  on  power  (and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  £mperor  never  played  them  false)  instead  of 
abandoning  the  ship  at  the  first  breeze,  the  whole  coarse  of 
•vents  in  France  and  Europe  might  have  been  changed.  We 
cannot  therefore  acquit  those  Ministers  of  a  certain  want  of 
resolution  and  judgment,  though  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
they  acted  from  conscientious  motives.  But  they  mistook  the 
l#wer  for  the  higher  principle.  In  the  National  Assembly, 
and  especially  as  President  of  that  Assembly,  M.  Buflet  has 
shown  very  eminent  qualities.  He  has  been  suflficiently  firm 
to  repress  the  violent  and  the  factious ;  be  has  been  sufficiently 
conciliatory  to  win  the  respect  of  the  whole  moderate  party. 
No  man  has  a  more  honourable  reputation ;  he  is  not  even 
snspected  of  being  instigated  by  personal  motives,  or  of  any 
derogation  from  the  loftiest  principles  of  political  action. 
Under  his  auspices  we  have  no  doubt  that  Parliamentary 
Government  will  again  have,  in  France,  a  fair  trial ;  and  if  it 
fails,  it  will  be  because  the  representatives  of  that  noble  fiutk 
owe  their  influence  to  their  talents  and  character,  but  not  to 
dieir  nnmbers ;  and  that  the  work  in  which  they  are  now 
ei^^^ed  will,  as  of  old,  be  traversed  and  thwarted  by  the 
revolution  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  royalist  reaction  on  the 
other. 

The  task  proposed  to  itself  by  this  party  and  by  the  majority 
of  this  Assembly — putting  aside  the  smul  fractions  of  ultra- 
Boyaliats  and  Bonapartists — ^is  not  only  the  construction  -of  a 
government  but  tfie  constitntion  of  a  Bepablic,  called  a  con- 
servative Kepablic  by  some,  intended  to  be  a  democratic 
Republic  by  others.  But  thu  only  aggravates  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking ;  for  if  a  republic  be  the  noblest  form  of 
government,  it  is  certainly  that  which  demands  from  all  classes 
of  society  the  largest  amount  of  wisdom,  forbearance,  and 
political  experience.  It  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  a  re- 
publican scheme  of  government  that  all  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment have  been  tried  and  have  failed.  Republics  of  several 
kinds,  conventional,  communal,  directorial,  consular,  and  pre- 
sidential, have  already  been  tried  in  France  and  have  fiuled 
much  sooner  and  more  completely  than  the  different  forms  of 
monarchy — not  one  of  them,  indeed,  has  ever  secured  JBvei  , 
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years  of  peace  and  good  eovenunent  to  the  nation.  M.  Tluen 
abandoned  hiB  old  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  constitutioiii} 
monarchy  for  a  dream  of  the  Kepublic,  becanse  it  is  the  go- 
vernment 'qui  nous  divise  le  moins,'  and  because  it  is  the 
goTemmeut  in  which  he  could  play  the  most  important  part 
Yet  it  is  obvions  that  a  republic,  even  with  M.  Thiers  at  the 
head  of  it,  would  leave  all  the  factjoos  and  ambitions  whkh 
now  prey  on  France  in  possession  of  a  wide  field  for  an  io- 
terminable  struggle,  calculated  only  to  ensure  an  indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  rerolution ;  and  as  an  eminent  diplomatist 
once  remarked  to  that  indefatigable  politician,  '  Avez  tods 
*  Bong^  k  Tos  sucoesBeurs  ? ' 

It  is  the  fashion  of  some  writers  of  the  present  time,  living 
themselves  in  a  monarchical  country,  to  speak  of  the  republic 
as  a  haven  of  rest  from  the  stonns  and  calamities  of  a  dispute^ 
succession,  and  as  the  most  advanced  stage  in  the  science  of 
government ;  on  the  principle,  we  suppose,  that  when  a  man  is 
on  the  ground  he  can  fall  no  lower.  But  it  is  an  utter 
delusion  to  suppose  that  republican  institutions  necessarily 
close  the  cycle  of  revolution,  becanse  there  is  nothing  beycHid 
them  and  behind  than.  Reason  and  history  demonstrate  by 
principle  and  by  example,  that  there  is  something  behind  them, 
and  something  infinitely  to  be  dreaded  by  every  sincere  lover 
of  freedom.  There  is  military  despotism  and  Ciesarian  empire. 
In  states  so  governed,  the  army  and  Uie  chiefs  of  the  army, 
especially  in  a  military  age,  are  a  standing  menace  to  the 
people  and  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
whether  as  the  result  of  internal  dissensions  or  of  foreiffu  war, 
the  army  and  its  head  will  infallibly  get  the  upper  hand.  We 
should  congratulate  the  French  on  their  acceptance  of  a  re- 
publican  form  of  government,  if  we  were  certain  that  it  would 
secure  to  the  nation  as  much  permanent  freedom  as  is  now 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  this  country.  There  are  cases  in 
whidi  the  authority  of  monarchy  is  shaken  and  the  traditaons 
of  royalty  defaced ;  it  were  well  if  republican  govemment  oonM 
supply  the  place  of  them.  But  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  it 
cannot  Behind  the  Consul  we  see  the  Emperor ;  behind  the 
clamour  of  a  popular  Assembly  we  hear  the  tramp  of  the 
Ironsides  of  Cromwell  or  the  grwiadiers  of  Bcomparte ;  and 
the  capital  objection  in  onr  eyee  to  these  attempts  to  establish 
republican  institutions  in  such  states  as  Spain  or  France,  is, 
tiiat  we  believe  they  lead,  by  an  inevitable  process  and  reac- 
tion, to  the  establishment  of  the  worst  form  of  despotism,  or 
to  the  last  &tal  altcsnative  of  social  dissolution. 

The  word  '  republic '  covers  a  vast  deal  of  ground,  and  coo- 
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Teys  a  great  many  different  meanings.  Ko  two  men  have  in 
view  exactly  tlie  same  object  when  they  use  it,  nor  do  they 
regard  it  from  the  same  point  of  sight.  The  Polieh  Republio 
was  aemi-monarchical,  the  Venetian  ariatocratic,  and  the  Dutdi 
nninicipali  the  Swiss  CantODs  fonned  a  nind  confederacy, 
the  United  States  a  confederacy  o£  colonial  democracies.  We 
can  discover  but  one  condition  common  to  them  all,  which  is, 
that  the  supreme  power  in  the  State  passes  in  republics  by 
election,  as  it  passes  in  monarchies  by  descent.  Is  It  then  a 
desirable  thing  or  not  that  the  supreme  power  in  the  State 
should  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  contention  between  parties 
and  persons,  or  that  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  arena  of 
political  strife  by  being  vested  in  a  single  family  and  trans> 
mitted  in  a  Une  of  hereditary  succession  ?  A  prime  ministOT 
<^  England  is  invested  with  great  power,  but  he  may  lose  all 
his  power  in  a  moment  without  causing  any  perturbation  in 
the  country ;  not  so  if  he  were  the  actual  head  of  the  State. 
The  fall  of  a  minister  is  a  mere  incident  in  political  life ;  the 
fall  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  State  is  a  revolution. 

In  America,  where  the  elective  system  has  answered  best, 
it  produces  this  effect,  that  the  agitatioo  is  in  reality  perma- 
nent, for  no  sooner  is  a  president  elected  than  his  views  of 
policy  are  turned  to  provide  against  the  inevitable  termination 
of  his  period  of  office.  He  seeks  first  to  prolong  it  for  a 
second  term,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  hand  it  over  to  a  member 
of  his  own  party.  Even  there,  within  one  century  of  the 
foundation  of  the  commonwealth,  the  election  of  President 
Lincoln  caused  the  bloodiest  and  most  costly  civil  war  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  More  frequently  such  dangers  have  been 
avoided  by  the  election  of  second-rate  men  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens.  Very  rarely  indeed  is  the 
worthiest  candidate  raised  to  the  highest  seat  of  power. 

What  would  be  the  effect  in  France  of  establishing  a  form 
of  government  under  which  the  supreme  power  in  the  State 
should  be  conferred  for  a  limited  penod  by  universal  suffi-age? 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  answer  the  question  on  general 
principles :  but  we  have  more  than  general  principlee,  we  have 
an  example.  In  1848  France  had  General  Cavaignac  as  « 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  if  France 
could  have  endured  a  Washington,  he  might  have  been  the 
man.  He  was  an  honest  republican,  a  man  of  spotless  character 
and  good  abilities,  a' tried  soldier,  and  he  had  recently  put 
down  a  formidable  sedition.  The  republic  might  have  beea 
safe  for  a  few  years  in  his  bands.  But  when  the  election  came 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  had  five  millions  and  a  half  of  votes 
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and  his  competitor  fifteen  hundred  thousand.  The  Prince  vu 
chosen  hy  the  people,  not  certainly  to  preserve  the  republic, 
but  to  destroy  it — which  he  did  not  fail  to  do.  To  obviate 
this  danger  it  is  enacted  by  the  new  French  Constitution  that 
the  President  shall  be  elected  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  voting  together  in  one  National  Assembly.  He  is  to 
bold  office  for  seven  years  and  to  be  re-eligible. 

There  is  one  pecuharity  in  American  institutions  and  history 
which  strikes  us  as  very  creditable  to  them.  When  once  a 
man  baa  filled  the  office  of  President  for  one,  or  at  moat,  two 
periods  of  four  years,  he  sinks  into  total  obscurity ;  his  poli- 
tical career  is  closed,  he  is  heard  of  no  more.  We  believe  that 
no  ex-president  of  the  United  States  has  ever  held  any  o^er 
office  or  function  after  his  presidency.  Does  anyone  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  French  character  or  the  French  nation 
suppose  that  this  species  of  extinction  would  be  accepted 
in  France  by  any  man  of  genius  and  ambition  who  had 
once  occupied  the  presidential  chair  P  If  M.  Thiers  had 
been  elected  President  for  seven  or  fourteen  years  in  1848,  can 
anyone  imagine  that  he  would  have  disappeared  front  public 
life  at  the  end  of  that  term  and  beea  heard  of  no  more  ?  Even 
in  England  we  doubt  if  such  a  thing  would  be  possible.  The 
shadows  of  departed  presidents  would  strangely  haunt  their 
acting  successor :  and  in  France  no  man  womd  willingly  lay 
down  so  much  authority,  if  he  had  wielded  it  with  success. 

That  circumstance  alone  would  be  fatal  to  true  republican* 
ism,  for  the  headship  of  the  State  must  speedily  become  incor- 
porate in  a  man,  who  would  be  but  a  Ctesar  in  disguise.  An 
hereditary  sovereign  has  no  need  to  encroach  on  uie  liberties 
of  his  subjects  or  to  resort  to  force  or  intrigue  to  maintain  the 
uncontested  rights  to  which  he  is  bom  ;  but  an  elected  mler, 
ambitious  to  perpetuate  his  power,  may  become  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  oi  the  Constitution,  the  more  so  if  he  persuade 
himself  that  the  duration  of  his  power  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  State.  Again,  an  hereditary  sovereign  excites  no  jeal- 
ousy, for  he  fills  a  place  set  apart  from  the  contests  of  ordi- 
nary ambition ;  but  a  man  nuaed  by  the  chance  of  election 
above  his  fellows  is  watched  by  a  thousand  greedy  eyes,  and 
his  supremacy  awakens, the  thought  of  Cassius:-^ 
'  I  had  ax  lief  not  live  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  tuch  a  thing  as  I  myself.' 

For  soch  reasons  as  those  an  elected  ruler,  raised  for  a  time 
to  supreme  power,  is  exposed  to  temptations  and  to  rivalries 
to  which  an  hereditary  sovereign  is  not   exposed ;  and  in  no 
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country  is  the  world  do  these  temptations  anS  rivalrieB  acquire 
ao  much  force  as  in  the  military  and  demucratic  Bo<nety  of 
France. 

There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the  scheme  propounded 
hy  the  constitutional  or  moderate  party  in  the  present  Assem- 
hly  which  distinguishes  their  lahours  from  those  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  which  seems  to  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
novelty  and  ingenuity.  Aware,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  dan- 
gen  arising  from  an  elective  head  of  the  executive  who  has 
the  command  of  the  army  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  a  large 
democratic  assembly  on  the  other,  they  have  interposed  be- 
tween these  two  discordant  elements  a  third  body  under  the 
name  of  a  Great  Council  or  Senate,  which  should  at  once 
strengthen  and  control  the  executive  and  oppose  a  barrier 
to  pure  democracy.  This  piece  of  constitutional  mechanism 
has  not  existed  in  any  former  French  Constitution ;  for 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  enjoyed  no  real  power  under  the 
Monarchy,  and  the  Senate  was,  after  all,  but  an  idle  appen- 
dage to  the  Empire.  If  the  Kepublic  be  consolidated  in  the 
fonn  which  is  now  sought  to  be  given  to  it,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Senate  will  become  the  weightiest  and  most  powerful  body 
in  the  State — an  idea  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  represents  the  Federal  principle  and  is 
the  true  moderator  of  the  American  Constitution.  Whenever 
power  is  divided  between  two  assemblies,  one  or  the  other  of 
them  must  be  or  must  become  the  stronger  of  the  two  ;  if  they 
are  precisely  equipollent  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  the 
result  would  be  a  dead  loclc.  Thus  in  England  before  1832 
the  House  of  Lords  was  more  powerful  than  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  since  the  Reform  Bill  the  House  of  Commons  is 
more  powerful  than  the  House  of  Lords.  But  hitherto  in 
slmost  every  known  Constitution  an  irresistible  force  has  been 
possessed  by  that  branch  of  a  free  government  which  has  the 
people  on  its  side.  The  real  design  of  the  French  Conser- 
vative Republicans,  as  they  term  themselves,  is  obviously  to 
constitute  a  Senate  which  shall  be  more  powerful  than  the 
popular  Assembly,  and  capable  of  controlling  the  movementa 
of  a  body  cfaooen  by  universal  suflrwe.  So  that  they  propose 
to  estabush  a  second  elective  body  of  300  members,  chosen  by 
a  more  restricted  constituency  and  from  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  checking  and  in  some  d^ee 
superseding  the  more  popular  branch  of  tlie  Legislature.  The 
coostitaency  by  which  the  Senate  is  to  he  elected  will  amount, 
it  is  sopposed,  to  42,000  votes,  all  told,  a  very  small  [propor- 
tion <tf  the  huge  constituencies  of  France,  voting  by  niUTersal 
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sufirage,  and  amounting  to  about  9,000,000.  Each  Benalor 
will  have  about  200  constituents,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
upper  classes.  This  picked  constituency  is  to  confiist  of  the 
conseiU  geniraux,  and  a  single  delegate  of  each  municipality 
who  will  generally  be  the  mayor.  One  quarter  of  it(8eventf- 
five)  will  be  chosen  by  the  N^ational  Assembly,  but  cboeen 
for  life.  The  age  of  the  senator  must  be  forty  years. 
These  conditions  are  all  designed  to  give  greater  mode- 
ration and  stability  to  the  Government,  and  the  functions  of 
the  Senate  would  correspond  to  the  mode  of  its  elections. 
It  will  share  in  some  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, and  above  all  in  that  of  dixsolvins  the  Lower  House, 
which  IB  on  act  of  sovereignty,  and  it  will  have  a  large  share 
in  the  choice  of  its  own  members  by  filling  up  the  casual 
vacancies  that  occur.  The  number  of  the  Lower  House  or 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  to  be  fixed  at  SUO,  so  that  the  two 
bodies  united  will  not  be  much  more  numerous  than  the  presait 
National  Assembly. 

Such  a  body,  so  appointed,  would  in  all  probability  com- 
prise within  its  walls  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  France,  who  in  the  present  state  of  feeUng  have  but  a  smkll 
chance  of  re-election  by  the  popular  constituencies.  Bnt  it 
must  be  remembered  that  if  three  hundred  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  country  are  removed  into  the  Upper  House,  they  ue 
taken  away  from  the  Lower,  where  their  influence  would  be 
very  powerful  and  might  he  more  useful ;  for  unless  the  Upper 
House  can  assert  its  superiority,  the  influence  of  such  men  ii 
rather  lessened  than  increased  by  the  change.  The  penonil 
influence  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  British  peerage 
would  evidently  be  much  more  strongly  felt  if  they  could  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  device  of  placing  fhen  in 
a  separate  Assembly,  which  is  not  supreme  and  not  elective, 
has  the  effect  of  limiting  their  real  power.  It  is  therefore  b^ 
no  means  certain  whether  such  an  institution  as  the  proposed 
French  Senate  will  strengthen  or  weaken  the  conservative 
element  in  the  Constitution,  or  whether  it  will  have  the 
strength  to  maintain  itself  at  all  in  a  conflict  against  the  more 
popuMT  body.  The  French  Revolution  began  in  1789  by 
overthrowing  the  distinction  of  the  three  Orders  and  confonnd- 
ing  them  in  one  Asaembly,  in  which  the  Commons  far  outnnis- 
bered  the  other  two  classes,  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  fint 
fatal  step  towards  all  that  followed.  It  would  be  strange  if 
the  last  phase  of  the  Revolution  were  to  restore  some  sucfa 
distinction,  and  subdivide  the  Assembly  into  its  more  moderate 
and  its  more  violent  ingredients.     Such  on  ezperim^it  is,  at 
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least,  very  curious  and  interestiDg,  and  it  is  not  free  from  ob- 
jections. For  tk  Senate  it  is  much  too  Dumcrous.  The  French 
appear  to  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  attend  daily  and  constantly  in  his  place.  That  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  public  business.  In  England,  the  House 
of  Commons  consists  of  648  members,  and  the  House  of  Peers 
of  nearly  500,  but  except  on  the  occasion  of  great  political 
divisions,  not  more  than  half  the  House  is  present.  If  all  the 
members  habitually  attended,  the  numbers  should  be  reduced. 
The  American  Senate  consists,  we  believe,  of  76  members, 
two  for  each  state.  The  French  scheme  assumes  that  about 
800  competent  persons  can  be  found  in  the  country  able  and 
willing  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  public  life,  and  to  reside 
in  or  near  the  capital.  That  is  scarcely  possible  unless  they 
are  paid,  either  by  a  salary  or  by  perquisites,  and,  if  paid, 
politics  become  a  trading  speculation.  It  is  an  enormous 
waste  of  power  to  employ  800  men  of  intelligence  to  do  what 
might  be  done  much  better  by  500.  Again,  we  regret  to  see 
that  it  is  proposed  that  some  senators  should  be  elected  by 
the  National  Assembly  for  life.  That  would  prolong  the  in- 
flaeace  of  each  Aasembly  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  exist ; 
and  if  a  mistake  is  made  by  the  election  of  a  foolish,  trouble- 
some, or  wrong-headed  individual,  it  ought  not  to  be  irre- 
parable. The  real  reason  for  making  the  Senate  so  numerous 
probably  is  that  it  will  unite  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  the  dischai^e  of  several  important  elective  and  constituent 
functions,  the  two  Chambers  voting  in  one  body.  In  that 
case  the  addition  of  300  votes,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  con- 
servative side,  and  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  conservative 
section  of  the  lower  or  more  popular  Chamber  of  500,  in  the 
collective  body,  would  always  turn  the  scale  and  paralyse  the 
democratic  branch  of  the  legislature.  But  this  much  is  clear, 
that  the  constitution  of  such  a  Senate  is  the  leading  feature 
in  the  last  scheme  of  the  French  Republic,  and  that  without 
it  the  fabric  must  perish  between  the  contending  factions  of 
Jacobins  and  Imperialists.  Our  fear  is,  we  acknowledge,  that 
this  scheme  of  government  which  commends  itself  to  the  vir- 
tuous and  patriotic  men  who  have  invented  it,  has  no  hold  on 
the  nation,  and  will  collapse  in  the  shock  of  stronger  parties 
and  fiercer  passions. 

One  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  state  of  France  since 
the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  which  is  certainly  a  novel  one, 
and  which,  but  for  this  example,  we  should  have  conceived  to 
be  impossible.  It  appears  that  a  country  possessing  strong 
administrative  institutions  may  continue  to  exist,  and  even  to 
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flourish,  without  any  definite  form  of  political  government  kt 
all.  The  taws  are  obeyed,  justice  is  administered,  the  taxes 
are  paid,  great  finaDcial  difficulties  are  overcome,  the  credit  of 
the  nation  is  maintaiDed,  the  army  is  reconstituted  and  its 
diBcipline  is  improved,  public  order  is  unbroken,  and  sotuety 
goes  on  in  its  accustomed  course,  whilst  a  turbulent  and  dis- 
united Assembly  is  debating  the  fundamental  principles  of 
a  political  constitution.  This  circumstance  is  highly  creJitkble 
to  the  French  people  and  to  its  temporary  rulers.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  presume  upon  it  too  much  or  too  long. 
The  external  influence  of  a  nation  is  paralysed  when  it  hu  no 
permanent  representative ;  and  the  machinery  which  eufSces 
to  deal  with  the  ordinary  business  of  society  might  prove 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  a  great  crisis  or  emergency.  Pro- 
visional government  is  a  governiuent  of  temporary  expedients, 
and  it  inspires  no  real  confidence  or  respect.  Still  less  can  it 
make  any  provision  for  the  future,  and  a  form  of  government 
avowedly  constructed  on  a  lease  of  a  few  years  is  a  govern- 
ment or  interregnum  witb  an  impending  revolution  at  the  end 
of  it 

We  are  tempted  to  address  to  our  French  neighbours,  in  no 
unfriendly  spirit,  a  striking  passage  in  the  '  Federalist,'  which 
James  Madison,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  common- 
wealth, addressed  to  his  own  countrymen  when  their  afiiira 
were  m  an  equally  perplexed  and  ansettled  condition, 

'  To  trace  the  miscbierouB  efTccts  of  a  mutable  goremment  would  SU 
a  volume  :  I  will  only  hint  a  few,  each  of  which  will  be  perceived  to  be 
the  Hource  of  innumerable  others.  In  the  first  plaoe,  it  forfeits  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  other  nations,  and  all  the  advantages  connected 
with  national  character.  An  individual  who  is  observed  to  be  incon- 
(dsteat  in  his  plans,  or  perhaps  to  carry  on  his  afiitirs  without  any  jiao 
at  all,  is  marked  at  once  by  uU  prudent  people  as  a  speedy  victim  to 
his  own  onatcadiaess  and  folly.  His  more  friendly  neighbours  may 
[Uty  him,  but  all  will  decline  to  connect  their  fortunes  with  him  ;  and 
not  a  few  will  seize  the  opportunity  of  making  their  fortune*  out  of 
his.  Bveiy  nation  whose  affairs  betray  a  want  of  wisdom  and  stability 
may  calculate  on  eveiy  loss  that  can  be  sustained  from  the  more 
systematic  policy  of  its  wiser  neighbours.  But  the  best  instruction 
on  this  subject  is  unhappily  conveyed  to  America  by  the  example 
of  her  own  situation.  She  tiada  that  she  is  held  in  no  respect  by  her 
friends  ;  that  she  is  the  derision  of  her  enemies ;  and  that  she  is  a 
prey  to  every  nation  which  has  an  interest  in  speculatiug  on  her 
fluctuating  councils  and  embarrassed  affairs.  .  .  .  The  want  of  con- 
lidence  in  the  public  councils  damps  every  useful  undertaking,  the 
success  and  profit  of  which  may  depend  on  a  continuance  of  all  existing 
arrai^menta  .  .  .  Bnt  the  most  deplorable  result  of  all  is  that 
diminution  of  attachment  and  reverence,  which  steals  into  the  hearts 
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of  the  people,  towards  a  political  B}-£tein  whicli  betrays  so  m&ay  marks 
or  infirmity  and  diBappoiots  w  many  of  their  ilatteriog  hopeo.'  * 

The  only  period  of  sober  and  successful  government,  uniting 
in  a  high  degree  the  principles  of  order  and  of  liberty,  which 
France  has  enjoyed  since  1789  is  to  be  found  in  the  thirty- 
four  years  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  from  1814  to  1648, 
and  we  still  regard  the  overthrow  of  that  system  of  government 
by  the  successive  errors  of  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe, 
and  by  the  impatience  of  the  Opposition,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  her  calamities.  The  electoral  basts  was  undoubtedly  far 
too  narrow,  and  a  bolder  and  more  liberal  policy  might  have 
saved  institutions  which  were  sacrificed  by  a  timid  and  re- 
pressive one.  Grievous  mistakes  were  made,  or  the  experi- 
ment would  not  have  failed.  But  the  problem  to  be  solved 
still  appears  to  us  to  differ  but  little  from  that  which  Malouet 
and  his  friends  endeavoured  to  meet  in  1789;  and  we  are 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  bv  the  fact  that  innumerable  attempts 
have  been  made  to  deal  with  it  by  other  means,  and  that 
these  attempts  have  failed  from  some  inherent  vice  in  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  rested.  The  new  Constitution  which 
has  just  been  framed  is  the  last  of  these  experiments,  and  we 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  patriotism  and  ingenuity  of  ita 
authors.  Their  object  is  to  establish  a.  true  Parliamentary 
Government,  capable  of  repressing  and  terminating  the  Revo- 
lution, without  looking  too  closely  to  the  forms  or  names 
under  which  it  may  be  established.  With  that  object  we 
cordially  sympathise,  but  in  truth  none  of  its  authors  se- 
riously believe  in  its  permanence,  and  whilst  they  cling  for  a 
moment  to  a  fragment  of  the  wreck  or  to  the  raft  they  have 
constructed,  they  feel  that  the  future  destinies  of  the  country 
will  be  determined  by  causes  and  principles  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  In  our  judgment  every  politician  who  is 
labonring  or  caballing  to  defeat  the  restoration  of  the  French 
Monarchy  on  a  constitutional  basis,  by  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish a  provisional  republic,  is  in  truth  unconsciously  pro- 
moting the  ultimate  restoration  of  military  and  absolute 
government,  lepresented  by  the  young  heir  of  the  Gtnjnre; 
and  if  France  should  ever  again  submit  to  that  last  disgrace 
it  will  be  mainly  due  to  thosfewho  have  rendered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  limited  monarchy  so  impracticabt%  a  task. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  Ixii.  p.  294. 
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npHB  edifices  of  a  country  are  the  positive,  visible,  and  per- 
manent  expressions  of  the  civiHsation  of  its  inhabitantE. 
The  art  of  writing,  and,  later  on,  the  craft  of  the  printer,  have 
conferred  a  species  of  immortality  on  language,  so  enduring, 
despite  the  perishable  nature  of  paper,  that  we  may  well 
anticipate  that  the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  will  be  fresh  in  human  memory  when  the 
last  fragment  of  the  Parthenon  shall  have  crumbled  into  dnsL 
But  apart  from  that  literary  permanence  which  results  from 
the  ready  production  of  numerous  copies,  there  is  no  human 
vork  of  which  the  durability  approaches  that  of  the  result  of 
the  toil  of  the  architect.  It  is  not  the  lapse  of  five  thousand 
years,  but  the  violence  of  political  hatred,  or  the  grasp  of 
avArice,  that  has  stripped  the  marble  casing  of  the  Pyramids. 
It  was  not  the  tooth  of  Time,  or  even  the  throes  of  earthquakes, 
but  the  shells  of  the  Venetian  admiral,  that  shattered  the  Par- 
thenon. We  can  no  more  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  lapse  f£ 
time  that  would  be  required  to  obliterate  the  monuments  of  the 
Egyptian  kings,  than  we  can  of  that  which  has  occurred  since 
the  cromlech- builders  dotted  their  megalithic  sepulchres  along 
crests  and  points  of  hills,  which  we  must  believe  to  have  heai 
far  more  readily  accessible  by  water-carriage  in  their  days 
than  in  our  own.  Apart  from  the  ravages  of  war,  or  of  that 
fintn  of  political  enlightenment  which  uses  petroleum  as  an  in- 
strument of  civilisation,  we  may  admit  that  the  chief  structural 
monuments  reared  by  man  have  a  tendency  to  endure,  until 
they  are  overwhelmed  by  the  slow  but  certain  movement  of 
geological  change. 

It  is  not  the  result  of  caprice,  or  the  change  of  transitory 
fashion,  that  is  alone,  or  even  chiefly,  represented  by  the 
architecture  of  a  country,  As  the  convolutions  of  a  shell,  the 
Bpiny  processes  that  guard  its  mouth,  or  the  rich  and  delicate 
colours  that  bespeak  its  character  as  the  home  of  life,  convey  to 
the  naturalist  positive  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
animal  which,  in  the  dim  laboratory  of  the  sea,  surrounded  its 
soft  flesh  with  a  cuirass  of  porcelain  ;  so  do  structural  fabrics 
reveal  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  race  that  reared  than. 
Thus  we  are  taught  at  once  to  recoenise  focmer  states  of 
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BOtaety,  by  tlie  poaitioii,  no  less  than  by  tbe  form,  of  an- 
cient buUdingB.  We  can  tell  whether  the  building  race  lived 
in  a  constant  state  of  warfare  and  of  siege ;  man  defending 
himself  by  megalithic  walls  (gainst  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts 
or  wilder  men ;  or  whether  Btately  windows,  open  to  the  sun- 
light, illumined  ft  life  lapped  in  luxury  and  careless  ease.  We 
can  distinguish  between  the  physical  condition  of  a  people 
who  buried  the  chief  treasures  of  their  religious  rites  or 
political  rule  in  inaccessible  swamps,  wide  marshes,  or  river 
Talleys ;  and  that  of  one  who  perched  on  lofty  hills,  from  which 
their  chiefs  might  swoop,  like  birds  of  prey,  on  the  plains  at  their 
feet.  With  these  we  may  readily  contrast  the  habits  of  men 
who  selected  sites  convenient  for  sea-borne  commerce ;  or  who 
subdued  the  wildness  of  tbe  mountain  or  of  the  forest  by  the  toil 
of  the  forge  and  of  the  mine.  We  can  tell,  from  architectural 
relics,  very  much  as  to  the  religion  of  a  people ;  whether  they 
worshipped,  like  our  Teutonic  forefathers,  in  the  shades  of  dense 
forests,  and  surrounded  by  the  simplicity  of  nature  ;  whether 
they  reared  temples  of  such  synmietry  and  polish  as  to  show 
that,  with  them,  tbe  good  was  inseparable  from  the  beautiful ; 
whether  tbey  hewed  caves,  or  piled  up  pyramids,  to  preserve 
die  embalmed  body  for  tbe  return  of  the  soul,  after  its  long  sleep 
of  five  hundred  years ;  or  whether  they  brought  chapel  and 
oratory,  with  their  tinkling  hells,  to  the  door  of  every  inhabi- 
tant of  sparse  hamlet  and  dense  urban  district; 

Indeed,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  simple  questions 
of  tbe  choice  of  site,  and  the  alignment  of  the  walls,  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  are  points  that  may  be  ascertained  even  after 
the  masonry  baa  crumbled  iato  dust,  we  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
cover very  much  as  to  the  civilisation  of  races  otherwise  lost 
to  memory.  In  the  intelligent  choice  of  site  there  is  evidence 
of  a  difference,  not  of  degree  but  of  kind,  between  man  and 
those  quadrumanous  animals  which  have  never  yet  shown  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  work  of  the  architect  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  bird-like  home  of  the  nest-building  ape.  The 
points  which  have  been  selected,  in  bygone  ages,  for  military 
objects,  are  recognised  at  a  glance,  by  the  soldier  of  to-day,  as 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  or  for  the  command  of 
necessary  passages  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
Such  is  the  case  with  many  a  walled  peak  along  the  double 
crest  of  the  Apennines,  many  a  crusading  site  m  Palestine, 
many  a  hold  of  Norman  settlers  in  England.  Again,  in  tihe 
alignment  of  the  sides  of  tbe  Great  Pyramid,  in  that  of  the 
lOCK-hewn  eastern  wall  of  tbe  inner  court  of  tbe  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  position  of  the  index  stone  in  our  own 
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unrivalled  Stonehenge,  ve  have  evidence  of  the  amount  of 
astronomical  knowledge,  or  at  all  events  of  astronomical  ob- 
servatioD,  of  the  uicient  builders.  !Nor  is  it  possible  to  visit, 
-with  eyes  accustomed  to  a  keen  outlook  on  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  such  a  site  as  that  of  our  great  Wiltshire  monumeat, 
without  being  convinced  that  the  ancient  builders  had  selected 
ft  spot  whence  a  gentle  descent,  over  undulating  plain  and 
valley,  would  at  the  same  time  add  dignity  to  the  aspect  of 
their  megalithic  palace,  and  yield  a  fair  and  distant  view  to  its 
inmates.  Thus  from  the  evidence  afforded  of  the  selection  of 
site,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  early  race  was  not  only  cultivated,  but  tem- 
pered by  the  presence  of  that  perception  of  the  beautifiil 
which  is  the  fountain  of  poetic  and  plastic  art. 

When  we  find  something  more  than  the  mere  indication  of 
site — an  indication  which,  in  Palestine  and  Eastern  Syria,  is 
sometimes  only  given  by  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  soil, 
which  betrays,  by  its  red  tint,  the  former  existence  of  habita- 
tions that  have  lef)i  not  a  stone  to  tell  their  tale — when  we 
find  the  remains  of  masonry,  or  even  of  subaqueous  pilioK  and 
timber-work,  we  come  yet  closer  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
prehifitoric,  or  unrecorded  people.  The  aitcertuned  date  of 
the  megalithic  structures  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine  is  such  as 
to  forbid  us  to  attribute,  as  a  rule,  walls  like  those  of  Tiryns 
or  of  M ycense  to  builders  of  loftier  stature  and  stouter  thews 
than  are  now  possessed  by  mankind.  But  those  mega- 
lithic structures  of  which  the  dates  are  known  are,  for  the 
most  part,  but  a  reproduction  or  an  imitation  of  work  of  which 
tJie  date  is  entirely  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  distant  past. 
When  we  measure  and  estimate  the  weight  of  the  enonnous 
blocks  of  stone  that  have  been  perched,  as  at  Baalbec,on  lofty 
elevations,  to  which  it  would  task  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
engineering  science  of  the  present  day  to  rear  them,  we  are 
driven  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  two  alternative  hypotheses: 
either  the  original  megalithic  builders  were  a  race  possessed 
of  physical  powers  far  superior  to  any  now  known  to  exist 
amongst  mankind ;  or  they  were  the  masters  of  an  oiganised 
system  of  labour  which  betokens  a  very  high  condition  of 
mechanical  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  political  constitution. 

As  the  relics  and  ruins  of  the  past  tire  found  to  retain  more 
and  more  of  the  finish  of  the  original  structures,  so  are  we 
able  more  and  more  closely  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
minds,  feelings,  and  habits  of  their  builders.  We  learn  more  of 
the  iaeh  state  of  mathematical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks 
from  me  subtle  proportions  of  their  columns,  architraves,  u^ 
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comiceB,  than  -we  do  from  the  relics  of  their  literature.  We 
can  trace  the  proud,  material,  practical,  imperial,  genius  of 
Rome  in  the  characteristic  form  of  the  semicircular  arch ; 
whether  repeated  in  countless  numhers,  \>y  vr&y  of  Hubetruc- 
tures,  as  in  the  Pont  du  Gard,  or  spread  as  a.  shadowy  vault, 
as  amongst  the  ruins  of  Baite  and  Cumec.  The  pointed 
style,  whether  peeping  through  narrow  lancets,  ae  in  the  war- 
like times  of  the  early  English  builders,  or  spread  into  the 
broad  and  lofty  lights,  which  were  filled  with  the  sparkling 
glass  jewellery  of  flie  cinque  cento  period,  tells  everywhere  of 
the  second  term  of  the  dominion  foretold  by  the  eagles  of 
Homulue.  How  Arabian  art,  and  culture,  and  graceful  sense 
of  beauty  held  their  own  against  the  less  civilised  orthodoxy  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  bid  fair  to  establish  a  monotheistic  fatalism 
on  the  ruins  of  the  hagiolutry  of  Europe,  is  indicated  by  the 
Moorish  form  of  the  arch,  and  by  the  consonant  architectural 
elements  of  structure  and  of  ornamentation.  How,  at  a  not 
very  remote  period  in  our  own  history,  the  diabolical  ingenuity 
of  a  great  financier  imposed  a  tax  on  the  air  and  light  of 
Heaven,  is  chronicled  by  many  a  bricked-up  window  in  our 
old  mansions ;  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  adoption,  amongst 
ourselves,  of  a  style  of  building  more  suit«d  for  the  stable  or  the 
jng-stye  than  for  human  abode.  Turn  where  we  will,  the  relics, 
or  the  fresh  results,  of  the  toil  of  the  architect  give  a  faithful 
reflexion  of  the  state  of  civilisation,  culture,  and  comfort 
common  to  his  country  and  his  age. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  occupation  of  the  archi- 
tect embraces  the  two  ideas  of  Science  and  of  Art.  Architec- 
ture, as  an  art,  is  the  work  of  the  skilled  hand ;  as  a  science,  it 
is  that  of  the  informed  and  cultivated  brain.  In  the  absence 
of  the  latter,  the  limits  of  the  former  are  narrow,  and  readily 
reached.  The  science  of  the  architect,  again,  is  of  a  twofold 
nature.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  akin  to  that  of  the  engineer, 
and  deals  with  the  laws  of  construction,  involving  a  knowledge 
of  the  strength  of  materials.  On  the  other  hand  It  is  cognate 
with  the  lore  of  the  sculptor,  and  relies  on  the  subtle  relations 
of  exact  numeric  proportions.  We  recently  took  occasion  to 
show  how  exact  was  the  canon  according  to  which,  in  the  purest 
time  of  his  art,  the  Greek  sculptor  wrought.  So  definite  and 
detailed  are  the  rules  which  relate  to  the  beautiful  delineation 
of  the  human  form,  that  from  measuring  the  fragment  of  a  tono, 
if  it  contains  certain  anatomical  points,  and  if  it  be  of  the  golden 
age  of  sculpture,  the  height  and  relative  proportions  of  the 
entire  original  statue  may  be  ascertained.  Constant  reference  ' 
to  numeric  relation,  such  as  formed  the  canon  of  the  sculptor. 
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W88  DO  leas  requisite,  although  somewhat  difierenUy  applied, 
in  the  practice  of  the  architect.  In  each  case  a  modulus  or 
unit  of  measurement,  by  which  the  relation  of  the  partu  to 
the  whole  was  regulated,  is  a  priniarv  necessity.  General 
Bystems  of  proportion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iutercolnmniation  of 

Eillars,  and  the  relation  of  the  diameter  of  the  column  to  its 
eight,  diifer  as  widely,  in  the  different  orders,  ob  do  the 
proportions  of  the  infant,  the  maiden,  and  the  strong  man.  But 
in  the  endless  details  of  mouldings,  flutings,  and  projectionB, 
which  make  up,  by  their  contrasted  light  and  shadow,  the 
magical  beauty  of  the  Greek  orders,  there  is  ever  present  a 
subtle  numeric  law  which,  however  attained,  we  feel  to  be  8 
law  of  beauty.  As  the  latest  researches  of  the  matfaematiciaD, 
armed  with  the  irresistible  power  of  the  calculus,  have  proved 
that  the  curves  which  Straduarius  gave  to  the  different  parts 
of  hia  violins  are  theoretically  perfect,  so  do  we  find,  combined 
with  the  lofty  instinct  of  tiie  Grecian  architects,  an  obedience 
to  symmetric  law,  as  enact  as  if  they  had  wrought  only  by  pure 
Science,  apart  from  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful. 

As  the  occupation  of  the  architect,  following  the  same  lav 
that  underlies  the  developement  of  industry  in  every  bran<^ 
became  more  and  more  distinctly  divided  from  the  cognate  arts 
of  Sculpture  and  of  Painting,  the  special  study  requisite  for  the 
training  of  the  student  became  more  rigidly  defined.  It  ought 
to  be  unnecessary,  in  any  writing  of  a  senous  character  at  the 
present  day,  to  do  more  than  allude,  in  the  most  cursory  man- 
ner, to  the  imaginary  opposition  which  oneducated  people  often 
fancy  to  exist  between  theory  and  practice,  or  between  geniat 
and  trained  skill.  No  accurate  observer  of  human  nature  csn 
fail  to  be  aware  of  the  capricious  and  unexpected  manner  in 
which  the  divine  gift  of  genius  is  bcstuwed  amongst  maukiDd. 
By  genius  we  mean,  in  fact,  a  special  and  native  aptitude  for 
Bome  particular  branch  of  study.  In  the  rarest  of  all  cases, 
this  aptitude  appears  to  be  possessed  by  different  faculties 
of  the  mind,  so  that  a  man  may  attain  almost  equal  excellence 
in  very  different  departments  of  thought.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  a  remarkable  extent.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  native  aptitude,  which  is  indicated  by  a  strong 
preference,  and  which  is  the  precursor  of  excellence  of  a  higo 
order,  is  limited  to  a  single  subject  It  may  thus  be  the  case 
th&t,  in  his  own  natural  path,  the  man  of  genius  may  at  once 
bound  over  the  head  of  the  slow  and  painstaking  student,  who 
is  conscientiouBly  plodding  on  in  a  culing  for  which  he  has  no 
native  or  special  fitness.  But,  even  in  these  rare  instances, 
the  career  of  the  man  of  genius  fhmisbes,  step  by  step,  the 
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schooling  of  his  noble  faculties.  It  is  not  the  case  that  he  can 
afford  to  diapenee  with  study.  It  is  not  the  case  that  he  vill 
not  be  at  a  momentous  disadvantage,  when  compared  to  the 
plodder,  in  a  matter  which  the  latter  has  carefully  studied,  and 
the  former  has  not  The  diiference  lies  in  the  greater  rapidity 
of  grasp  with  which  the  man  of  genius  seizes  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  his  education ;  the  easy  carelessness  with 
which  he  passes  over  all  that  would  only  dilute  or  check  his 
actual  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  of  skill ;  and  the  highly 
tempered  faculty  which  allows  him  to  acquire,  while  appearing 
to  the  world  as  a  graduate  in  his  profession,  all  those  minor 
but  necessary  details  which  he  may  not  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  pickiiigap  in  the  usual  preliminary  stages.  Education, 
in  fact,  has  two  sides,  the  one  that  relating  to  the  capacity  of  the 
teacher,  or  the  quality  of  the  education  itself;  the  other  that 
affected  by  the  capacity  of  .the  lenmer,  whether  chiefly  depen- 
dent on  resolute  toil,  or  on  an  insight  that  enables  him  to  assi- 
milate each  new  piece  of  experience  with  instinctive  readiness. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  opposing  genius  to  laborious  study, 
then,  only  results  from  the  inabifity  to  perceive  that  these  two 
elenaents  must  co-exist  in  every  case  where  high  excellence  is 
attained,  and  that  the  final  upshot  is  the  result  of  their  com- 
bined action. 

Thus  while  admitting  that  it  is  as  proper  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  a  natural  genius  in  the  case  of  architecture  as  in 
that  of  any  other  fine  art,  or  of  any  lofty  and  noble  occupation 
of  the  human  intelligence,  we  cannot  doubt  thai  for  the  archi- 
tect, as  for  every  other  artist,  there  is  a  special  form  of  educa- 
tion expressly  suited  to  the  developement  of  excellence.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  hesitation  as  to  the  alphabet  and  primer  of 
this  course.  Whether  attaining  its  final  expression  in  marble, 
in  wood,  in  stone,  or  in  any  other  substantial  material,  architec- 
ture possesses,  in  common  with  the  sister  arts,  the  characteristic 
of  being  graphic  in  its  origin.  As  such,  it  holds  rather  to  the 
graphic  processes  of  the  engineer  and  the  mechanician,  than  to 
Uiose  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter.  With  each  of  these  men, 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  their  art,  the  investing  of  the  product 
of  the  imagination  with  material  form,  is  most  naturally  arrived 
at  by  passing  through  various  stages  of  preparation,  com- 
mencing with  the  original  sketch.  But  while  the  first  sketch 
of  the  painter,  in  crayon  or  in  pencil,  or  that  of  the  sculptor  in 
clay,  is  rough  and  undetermined,  and  the  subsequent  labour 
of  Uie  artist  is  directed  to  the  attainment  of  gradually  increas- 
ing precision  of  outline,  and  harmony  of  composition ;  with 
the  entrineer  and  the  architect  the  process  is  reversed.  ,He  who 
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designs  any  structure  has  first  to  lay  down  the  extreme  limits  of 
his  work,  and  Id  determine  the  leading  dimensions  and  propor- 
tions. From  these,  as  the  various  requisites  arc  successirelj  de- 
termined, in  the  order  of  their  respective  importance,  the  plan 
of  the  work  gradually  forma  itself  into  consistent  detail.  Some- 
thing approaching  the  oi^nising  power  of  Nature  herself  ia 
thus  attained  by  the  well-cousidercd  work  of  the  draughtsman. 
As  he  descends  into  detail,  his  draughtsmanship  will  divide 
itself  into  the  two  main  branches  of  design,  the  theoretically 
accurate,  and  the  testhetically  well-proportioned.  In  both  these 
branches  the  immense  advantage  is  possessed  by  the  architec* 
tural  draughtsman,  that  he  starts  from  fixed  principles;  and 
that  tliercfore  his  work,  if  luminously  designed  and  skilfully 
wrought  out,  resembles  a  growth  rather  than  a  manufacture. 

The  more  important  the  building,  whether  in  size  or  in 
complication  of  purpose,  the  more  needful  is  the  use  of  the 
drawing-board.  The  graphic  method  of  study  requires 
successive  gi'adations  of  detail,  from  the  rough,  picturesque 
sketch,  in  which  the  dream  of  the  artist  first  takes  shadowy 
form,  to  the  full-sized  working  drawing  or  template,  by  aid 
of  which  the  mason  hews  his  quoins.  Each  such  step  repre- 
sents a  saving  of  labour,  by  the  application  of  provident 
thought.  It  may  be  possible,  indeed  we  could  cite  examples 
of  the  fact,  to  construct  a  building  of  considerable  size  and 
complication  without  complete  or-adequate  drawings.  But  to 
attempt  to  do  so  is  only  to  work  under  unnecessary  disadvao- 
tage ;  to  augment  cost,  to  protract  delay,  and  to  transfer  to 
every  step  of  the  actual  construction  that  tentative  process, 
often  involving  the  abandonment  of  details  first  proposed, 
which  the  competent  architect  has  carried  out,  in  the  most 
convenient  and  efficient  mode,  by  the  proper  use  of  tlie  draw- 
ing-board. 

All  this  is  BO  simple,  so  certain,  so  accordant  with  the  first 
prhicipleBofcomposttion>  whether  structural  or  sestjietic,tbat  to 
the  artist,  or  to  the  man  who  possesses  any  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rudiments  of  art,  our  language  may  seem  to 
approach  the  character  of  truism.  But  it  is  the  function  of 
literature,  and  especially  of  the  higher  class  of  periodical  litera- 
ture, not  to  dazzle,  but  to  instruct.  The  general  reader  looks 
for  definite  and  reliable  information,  freed  from  the  husk  of 
technical  language,  in  pages  like  our  own.  And  when  such  a 
reader,  knowing  little  of  the  subject  of  architecture  except  in 
its  literary  aspect,  and  perhaps  practically  only  too  fully  aware 
iiow  much  our  domestic  building  is  in  want  of  very  stringent 
reform,  hears  the  blame  of  all  that  annoys  him  laid  at  the  door 
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of  the  professors  of  architecture,  he  will  be  apt  to  thiDk  the  ac- 
cusation most  be  serious  and  well  founded.  He  will  lose  sight 
of  the  real  causes  that  add  Bucb  discomfort  to  our  urban  life — to 
the  stru^Ie  between  the  desire  for  cheapness,  and  the  love  of 
show ;  the  need  to  build  houses  of  which  the  rent  shall  be 
moderate,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  few  or  no  houses  would 
be  built  except  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  made  by  their  builders. 
Such  a  reader  will  be  glad  to  ascertain,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
the  information,  what  is  the  true  function  and  office  of  the  archi- 
tect ;  and  what  is  the  method  of  the  education  that  fits  him 
to  assume  that  respectable  title. 

It  is  not  unknown  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  arts 
of  design,  that  we  have  recently  witnessed  numerous  efforts, 
both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  less  reputable  literature  of  the 
day,  to  depreciate  all  Rystematic  study  of  art,  or  of  literature, 
to  the  advantage  either  of  self-constituted  amateur  critics,  or 
of  the  totally  uneducated,  who  are  erroneously  called  the 
working  men.  The  motive  of  these  diatribes  is  as  old,  at 
least,  as  the  time  of  ^sop,  and  has  been  appreciated  by  that 
inimitable  sage  in  the  fable  of  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail. 
But  the  instances  of  disinterested  counsel  which  are  most 
numerous  amongst  ourselves  are  even  of  more  transparent 
simplicity.  They  are  rather  those  of  animals  who,  never 
having  been  prorided  with  a  tail  to  lose,  are  none  the  less 
bitter  against  all  furnished  with  that  appendage.  It  is  as 
thouffh  the  Manx  cat  were  to  uplift  its  angry  protest  against  the 
pencilled  tips,  or  squirrel-like  brushee,  of  the  Angora  or  the 
Peraian.  That  grotesque  quadruped  may  be  represented  as 
thanking  Heaven  that  it  was  not  as  other  cats  are,  and  pro- 
mising the  entire  extinction  of  the  mouse  tribe  so  soon  as  all 
other  mousers  should  be  divested  of  their  tuls. 

In  every  department  of  human  skill,  or  of  human  study, 
this  disposition  may,  at  times,  be  traced.  The  man  who  has 
not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  of  the  magic  power  of  analysis,  may 
be  heard  to  sneer  at  algebra,  and  to  declare  that  good,  old- 
fashioned,  arithmetic  is  all  that  he  ever  cares  to  teach.  The 
man  who  never  had  his  heart  stirred,  his  taste  cultivated,  or 
his  intelligence  disciplined,  by  the  studies  of  the  immortal 
words  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  C^ece,  is  loud  in  con- 
demnation of  the  loss  of  time  incurred  by  teaching  boys  to 
read  dead  languages.  The  maxim  Omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico, 
is  reversed  by  the  petulant  self-content  of  modem  ignorance ; 
and  the  attempt  to  hide  the  key  of  knowledge  is  mode  by 
those  who  have  not  the  patience  to  endeavour  to  enter  by  the 
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Of  all  the  efforts  made  hj  uneducated  mea  to  reduce 
partially  educated  men  to  tlieir  own  level,  none  are  more 
palpably  foolish  than  those  which  propose  to  improve  the  aits 
of  design  by  the  abandonment  of  the  soundest  portions  of  their 
systematic  study.  What  symbols  are  to  the  algebraist,  what 
grammar  and  lexicon  are  to  the  literary  student,  the  drawing- 
Doard  is  to  the  engineer  and  to  the  architect.  In  no  portion 
of  mechanical  education  has  more  satisfactory  progress  been 
recently  made  than  in  draughtsmanship.  Details  of  struc- 
ture, the  correct  proportionate  strength  of  which  would  re- 
quire elaborate  calculation,  are  now  far  more  readily  arrived  at 
by  graphic  construction.  This  method  is  not  only  more  simple, 
ana  more  rapid,  than  either  arithmetical  or  algebraic  analysis ; 
but  has  the  further  advanti^e  of  keeping  tne  entire  consiEt- 
ency  of  the  design  constantly  before  the  eye.  Again,  that 
class  of  plans  which  comprises  what  are  called  dev elopements, 
and  the  representation  of  lines,  in  different  planes,  ^m  distinct 
points  of  view,  ranks  amongst  the  most  luminous  and  labour- 
saving  of  the  processes  of  the  designer. 

The  proposal,  which  has  been  made  as  if  it  were  a  wonder- 
ful discovery,  to  substitute  models  for  drawings,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  architectural  designs,  is  only  a  proposal  to 
substitute  a  more  tedious,  costly,  and  inexact  process  for  one 
which  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  real 
origin  of  the  suggestion  is  simply  the  difficulty  felt  by  men 
unaccustomed  to  architectural  or  engineering  work,  in  under- 
standing geometric  drawings.  But  uie  true  remedy  is  a  small 
amount  of  patient  study  on  the  part  of  these  who  have  need  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  a  project,  not  the  employment  of  a 
more  cumbrous  and  inaccurate  method  by  the  artist.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  and  chiefly  when,  in  being  called  on  to  alter 
or  to  add  to  existing  work,  the  primary  conception  is  rendered 
obscure  or  complex,  the  architect  has  often'  been  in  the  habit 
of  trying  the  effect  of  a  full-sized  model,  or  temporary  speci- 
men. Such  an  expedient  is,  in  such  cases,  as  l^tiniate  u 
tJie  preparatiou  of  a  full-«ized  template  or  nUe  for  the 
guidance  of  the  mason  in  the  preparation  of  stones  of  peculiar 
lorm.  Models  of  this  nature  are  appropriate  companions  of 
the  working  drawings  from  which  they  are  prepared.  But  a 
small  model,  to  an  educated  eye,  does  not  rise  above  the  rank 
of  a  toy.  In  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  detail,  unless  prepared 
without  regard  to  time  or  to  cost,  and  as  the  result  of  previou 
drawings  and  calculations,  the  model  can  never  aM>roach  the 
drawing.  And  if  it  be  sooght  to  obtun,  from  the  solid  or 
hollow  structure  of  a  model,  an  idea  of  the  incidence  of  light  and 
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shadow,  and  of  the  balance  and  proportion  of  coloar,  as  to  whioh 
the  perspectiTe  designs  of  the  draughtsman  are  thoaght  un- 
reliable ;  it  must  be  Dome  in  mind  t^at  in  any  but  a  full-sized 
model  these  elements  are  so  exaggerated  and  disproportioned 
that  the  expedient  can  only  tend  to  mislead  the  judgment 

The  idea  that  the  imaginative  power  ia  fettered  by  the  use 
of  the  drawing-board  is  as  absurd  as  would  be  the  statement 
that  literary  ability  is  checked  by  the  use  of  the  pen.  By  the 
pencil  of  the  structural  artist,  by  the  brush  of  the  painter,  by 
the  pen  of  the  philosopher,  vague  and  unformed  notions  are 
reduced  to  form  and  consentient  symmetry.  Very  oilen  it 
occurs  that  an  idea,  seducing  enough  when  £rat  it  dawns  upon 
the  mind,  proves  impracticable  when  reduced  to  paper.  But 
the  discovery  thus  made  of  unexpected  incongruity  ia  not  tJie 
limiting,  but  the  rendering  practical,  of  the  offspring  of  fancy. 
Building  is  not  poetry,  although  it  may  be  poetical  Length- 
ened, vistae,  bright  illumination,  ghostly  shadows,  are  spun  at 
will  by  the  poet.  By  the  architect  they  can  only  be  produced 
by  the  skilled  treatment  of  structural  material.  In  that  treat- 
ment nothing  is  simple.  Every  detail  must  be  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole,  as  much  as  in  its  own  penection.  To 
attempt  to  produce  a  complex  and  well-ordered  building  with- 
out that  full  previous  atudy  of  the  parts  which  ia  only  possible 
by  the  aid  of  graphic  processes,  would,  for  tlie  most  part, 
result  in  miserable  iailure.  Every  practical  designer  knows, 
how,  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  unforeseen  difficulties  are  apt  to 
arise  to  mar  the  perfection  of  his  work  ;  and  he  knows  that,  if 
he  omitted  the  proper  method  of  study,  the  difficulties  would 
be  none  the  less  obvious,  while  the  final  triumph  would  be 
never  attuned. 

An  instance  in  which  the  use  of  the  model,  in  lieu,  or  in  aid, 
of  drawings,  was  resorted  to  with  great  show  of  reason,  occurred, 
some  forty  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  what  was  then  an  un- 

?recedented  novelty,  a  carriage  to  be  drawn  by  steam-power, 
'he  principles  which  regulated  the  craft  of  the  coacb-builder 
were  then  supposed  to  be  altogether  modified  or  exploded. 
The  great  desideratum  of  avoiding  all  unnecessary  weight  was 
thought  to  be  replaced  by  the  need  of  colossal  strength,  a 
fatal,  though  not  an  unnatural,  error.  The  directors  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  then  expended  500/.  on  the 
construction  of  a  model  first-class  carriage,  on  the  scale  of  three 
inches  to  the  foot.  A  beautiful  doll's  c<nch  it  was,  and  a  proof 
that  the  coach-builders  were  prepared  to  execute  the  designs 
of  the  engineer  in  tlie  first  style  of  excellence.  But  as  a  step 
towards  the  true  ideal  oif  a  railway  carriage  the  model  was 
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nothing  bat  r  failure.  It  consisted,  in  effect,  of  Ui«  bodies  of 
two  coaches  and  one  chariot,  fastened  together  on  an  elevated 
platform,  suspended  on  heavy  springs,  and  running  on  heavily 
iramed  wheels  with  a  fixed  axle.  The  old  plan  of  seating 
only  four  passengers  was  retained,  although  more  room  was 
allowed  to  each.  The  minimum  of  accommodation  was  at- 
tained at  the  maximum  of  cost,  both  in  original  construction  and 
in  the  expenditure  of  tractive  power.  Nothing  has  so  much 
tended  to  prevent  our  railways  from  being  duly  remunerative, 
as  the  disproportionate  weight  of  the  rolling  stock,  compared 
with  the  accommodation  which  it  supplied.  This  is  an  instance 
in  which  recourse  was  had  to  rule  of  thumb,  wrought  out  by 
the  aid  of  a  model. 

It  has  been  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
pages  of  a  contemporary,  whose  traditional  character  was  wont 
to  be  wholly  conservative,  not  only  one,  but  a  series  of  essays 
which  respect  for  our  readers  forbids  us  accurately  to  diarac- 
terise.  Taking  modem  architecture  as  a  text,  they  assail,  in 
the  same  unhesitating  manner,  almost  every  name,  ancient  or 
contemporary,  which  has  had  the  disadvantage  of  provoking 
citation.  Nor  are  architects  alone  the  subject  of  abuse.  English 
law  and  lawyers,  the  tenures  of  land,  and  the  rights  of  property, 
come  under  the  same  ban ;  while  the  art,  the  science,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  future  are  referred  to  the  ima^nary  guidance  of 
'  the  inspired  workman.'  Such  pages  are  not  among  those  to 
which  a  serious  reply  is  given.  But  on  the  part,  not  of  archi- 
tects or  artists,  who  may  rest  contentedly  in  the  company  with 
which  they  are  ranked,  but  of  the  higher  and  graver  literature 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  moderation  of  tone  which  is  an  in- 
separable element  of  gentle  breeding,  we  deplore  the  anplica- 
tion  of  pages  which  were  wont  to  be  critical,  demonstrative,  or 
imaginative,  to  the  reception  of  sensational  writing  of  the  least 
profitable  order.  Men  of  letters,  and  all  who  appreciate  the 
part  which  men  of  letters  take  in  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
have  occasion  to  view  with  grave  disquietude  the  strange  faces 
that  have  been  lately  suffered  to  gesticulate  from  the  tribunes 
of  periodical  literature.  Controversial  declamationa,  which 
may  be  very  successful  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, are  sb-angely  shorn  of  their  prestige  when  they  are  foisted 
into  ^e  pages  of  a  literarv  journal.  Deprived  of  the  life  given 
by  the  eye,  the  tones,  and  the  gestnre  of  the  speaker ;  and  de- 
prived, on  the  other  hand,  of  uat  silent  but  masterly  editing 
which  is  supplied  by  the  practised  reporter;  such  productions 
can  but  ill  support  the  patient  investigation  of  criticism. 
Weak  points  cannot  be  adroitly  glided  over ;  strong  assertions 
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cannot  be  hazarded  witliout  proof;  declamation  cannot  safelj 
be  substitnted  for  argument ;  wlien  the  orator  trusts  to  the 
minietry  of  his  own  pen.  Great  reputations  may  be  thus 
torn  to  tatters,  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  excating 
wonder,  unallied  to  admiration  ;  and  of  selling  a  certain  num- 
ber of  editions  of  journal  or  of  pamphlet.  When  the  con- 
ductors of  any  reputable  journal  allow  themselves  to  offer  to 
the  public  letterpress  which  they  hope  will  sell,  but  which  they 
must  know  cannot  live,  they  offend  against  the  guild  of  lettersi 
and  commit  a  fault  which,  aa  affecting  both  that  guild  and  the 
public,  is  not  only  a  literary  crime,  but  a  literary  blunder. 

A  further  mischief  attends  this  want  of  self-control.  In  a 
general  and  undiscriminating  attack  on  any  institution,  class, 
or  body  of  men,  it  will  necessarily  happen  that  what  is  amiss 
among  them  will  be  blamed,  as  well  as  that  which  is  not  amiss. 
Bat  &e  disgust  of  the  impartial  looker-on  will  blind  his  eyes 
to  the  distinction ;  and  thus  it  always  happens  that  errors  and 
defects,  which  a  lucid  and  kindly  criticism  might  aid  us  to 
eradicate,  are  only  rendered  more  inveterate  by  the  langn^e 
of  abuse.  For  this  reason  we  feel  ourselves  compelled, 
although  much  against  the  grain,  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points 
on  which,  not  in  one  essay  alone,  but  in  the  connected  efforts 
of  a  small  but  noisy  party  of  dissatisfied  men,  admitted  truths 
have  been  made  use  of  as  the  mounting-blocka  for  pestilent 
errors. 

The  art  of  the  past  is  summarily  condemned,  in  the  pages  in 
question,  by  a  criticism  that  is,  at  all  events,  unfaesitoting. 
We  are  told  that '  if  the  modem  workman  could  get  rid  of  his 
'  desire  for  all  the  many  curses  of  our  modem  civilising  arts'  (we 
omit  the  constant,  useless,  and  irritating  insertion  of  turned 
commas  used  to  indicate  the  points  thought  by  the  writer  to  be 
clever), '  and  would  simply  work,  and  make  a  steady  study  of 
'  his  work,  he  would  invariably  rival,  and  in  some  respects  he 
'  might  surpass,  the  glories  of  the  Parthenon  itself.'  As  '  our 
'  present  working  classes  are  profoundly  vulgar,'  these  glories 
are  lightly  prized.  But  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  to  look  for  any 
thing  better,  '  Wherever  work  that  may  be  called  Vitruvian 
'  has  been  done  with  demonstration  of  imaginative  power,  the 
'  good  has  been  done  in  spite  of  all  that  Vitruvius  has  ruled.' 
'  The  subtle  curvatures  in  the  lines  of  a  Greek  temple,  and  the 
'  ornamentation,  not  casual  or  fortuitous,  of  a  Gothic  church, 
'  are  the  direct  expression  of  the  working  men  of  various 
'  grades.'  '  The  work  at  Winchester  that  William  of  Wyke- 
'  ham  directed  is  but  a  desperate  collapse  of  art  He  touched 
*  nothing  that  be  did  not  deface.'      In  '  the  mechanical  and 
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'  hssty  method  of  design  now  called  the  Peq>endicular  and 
'  Tudor  styles,'  '  the  ideas  are  superficitd,'  and  the  work 
'  has  neither  individuality  nor  true  poetic  feeling.'  '  Dudley 
'  and  Empson,  and  their   royal   master,  are  the  moral  illus- 

•  trationa   of  the   Tudor   style.'     'The   tower   of  Giotto,  at 

•  Florence,  was  a  genuine  conception  of  the  committee-mind, 
'  and  Giotto  was  engaged  to  decorate  the  foUy,'  for  which  he 
'  made  a  superficial  false  design  after  the  manner  of  a  wall 
'  decorator,'  which   '  is   exquisite,  but  it  is  not  architecture.' 

*  The  interiors  of  the  churches  and  chapels  after  the  Lombard 
'  period  are  for  the  moat  part  miserably  poor,  both  in  concep- 
'  tion  and  detail.'  '  At  Florence,  surface  marble  work,  frora 
'  the  mean  particoloured  panelling  of  the  Duomo,  to  the 
'  lavish  expenditure  on  the  Chapel  of  the  Medici,  is  a  pure 
'  luxury  without   disguise.'     '  Stone  and  the  inspired  mason 

*  were  neglected.'  Michael  Angelo, '  at  clerical  suggestion,' 
sometimes  '  left  his  special  work  and  aptitude  to  make 
'  designs  for  building.'  '  The  Famese  Palace  has,  no  doubt, 
'  a  handsome  elevation,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  agreeable  to  look 
'  at  for  a  moment,  and  then  to  be  well  rid  of;  who  can  help 

*  pitying  the  owner  of  that  dismal  cube  of  stone  work  ? '  '  The 
'  architectural  painting  on  the  Loggie  ceilings  in  the  Vatican 
'  shows  how  little  Baphael  had  discovered  of  the  sense  and 
'  scope  of  decorative  art.     Both  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 

•  were  in  some  things  servants  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.' 
'  From  St.  Peter's  to  the  latest  building  of  New  Rome,  Italian 
'  architecture  is  but  a  dreary  evidence  of  luxury,  a  record  of 
'  expenditure  and  folly.'  Cologne  Cathedral  '  is  a  gigantic 
'  folly,  and  a  total  waste  unless  it  proves  a  warning.'  The 
details  of  its  projected  spires  afford  '  clear  evidence  of  draughts- 
'  mansbip  and  of  imaginative  incapacity.' 

Architectural  draughtsmanship,  if  attempted  by  such  bunglers 
as  Giotto,  Raphael,  or  Michael  Angelo,  is  spoken  of  as  the  ex- 
pression, if  not  the  cause,  of  this  incapacity.  But  in  '  the  latest 
'  instance  of  true  building  master-workmanship,  the  Porteul- 
'  lis  Club,  93,  Regent  Street,  Westminster,'  'the  whole  of  the 
'  plans  and  elevations  have  been  drawn  by  one  of  the  members, 
'  and  thus  the  little  front  is  much  more  satisfactory  and  respect- 
'  able  than  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  or  the  Boyal  Academy 
'  facade.'  This  shows  'the  return  to  sanity  in  art,'  by  a  very 
short  and  easy  way.  Just  seven  hundred  years  earlier,  when 
William  of  Sens '  went  on  preparing  all  things  that  were  neces- 
*  sary  for  the  work '  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  down  '  to  the 
'  latest  forms  of  working  drawings,  the  construction  of  inge- 
'  niouB  mocl^iues,  and  the  delivering  of  moulds  for  ab^nng  Vba 
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'  stones,'  we  are  toH,  as  a  proof  of  his  independent  mind,  that 

*  we  hear  nothing  of  his  drawings.'     It  would  puzzle  the  '  in- 

*  spired  workman,'  as  much  as  *  the  emancipated  workman, 
'  gloriously  impelled,'  to  guess  how  working  templates  could  be 
prepared,  except  as  the  last  details  of  an  intelligihle  and  well- 
considered  set  of  designs  and  working  drawings. 

It  is  difiicult  to  guess  in  what  connexion  or  capacity  the 
bestower  of  such  impartial  and  widespread  abuse  has  attained 
the  extraordinary  pre-eminence  from  which  to  look  down  on 
Greek,  Soman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  architects  alike ;  to  ridi- 
cule their  blindness  in  not  having  '  discarded  instruments  and 
'  kept  to  tools ; '  and  to  discover  the  hope  of  English  architec- 
ture in  that '  inspired  workman '  who  is  at  the  same  time  '  pro> 
'  foundly  vulgar '  and  '  gloriously  impelled.'  That  suc^  a 
writer  has  not  had  that  tradition  of  Art  which  he  so  intensely 
faat«8  handed  down  to  him  through  the  ordinary  channels,  it  is 
not  needful  for  him  to  state.  As  '  the  whole  class  of  working 
'  men  is  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  mental  and  imaginative 

*  feebleness,'  the  inspired  light  can  scarcely  have  emei^ed  from  a 
class  '  impotent  in  all  that  concerns  their  actual  work.'  Out- 
side the  rank  and  file  of  the  builder's  craft,  we  are  told  that  in 
'  their  architectural  aifairs  our  sapient  Englishmen  are  mostly 
'  fools.'  Thus  the  only  passage  in  which  courtesy  wiU  allow 
us  to  suggest  that  the  author  has  indicated  his  own  status.  Is 
that  in  which,  speaking  of  the  dilettante,  Mr.  Fergusson  is 
quoted  as  remarking, '  they  do  little  good  to  artists  or  to  art; 
'  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  much  harm,  by  bringing  artists  down  to 
'  their  level,' 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  below  the  dignity  of  serious 
hterature  to  defend  the  architecture  or  the  architects  of  the  pre- 
sent day  against  an  attack  whiuh  so  impartially  bespatters  all 
that  is  traditional  or  elevated  in  art.  We  can  only  express  the 
perplexity  we  ieel  as  to  the  cause  which  can  have  induced  our 
respected,  and  once  conservative,  contemporary  to  give  publicity 
to  essays  bo  germane  to  the  ideas  of  the  International  &at  they 
seem  actually  to  smell  of  petroleum.  The  Barrys,  and  Scotti, 
and  Waterhouses  of  the  day  may  be  content,  while  noting 
that  utter  want  of  reverence  and  modesty  which  is  a  sure  mark 
of  Tant  of  true  knowledge,  to  <ate  the  fine :  '  By  whom  to  bo 
'  abused  is  no  small  praLse.' 

But  there  is  one  remark,  in  which  misrepresentation  of  fact 
cannot  be  excused  by  the  mere  plea  of  imperfect  knowledge. 
'  Our  readers,'  says  the  advocate  of  the  inspired  workman, 
'  pos«ibly  may  recoileot  the  launch  of  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  and 
'  the  angle  of  rest  and  immobility  that  one  engineer  of  enunence 
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'  designed.  Had  common  workmen  used  their  own  reflponsible 
'  iotelligence  about  the  work,  the  recent  builders  of  lar^  ships 
'  upon  the  foreshore  of  the  Thames  might  not  have  proved 
'  inferior  to  the  primeval  working  engineers  and  architects  who 
*  built  the  wondrous  mausoleums  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.' 

We  pass  over  the  unfortunate  reference,  as  an  instance  of 
what  uneducated  workmen  can  do,  to  the  longest,  most  unpro- 
gressive,  and  most  cnnventionol  tradition  of  art  known  to  man- 
kind, coupled  as  it  was  with  the  earliest,  most  ri^d,  and 
most  constant  application  of  the  science  and  method  of  the 
draughtsman.  We  pass  over  the  hoary  fallacy  that  ignorance 
is  likely  to  succeed  where  science  has  been  thought  to  fail. 
But  if  ever  there  was  a  man  to  whom  the  tei-m  of  an  inspired 
workman  could  be  applied  with  propriety,  it  was  the  engineer 
of  the  '  Great  Kastern.'  To  the  creative  power  of  true 
genius,  and   to   the   hereditary  mechanical  talent  which   his 

f'ded  faUier  had  carefully  cultivated  from  infancy,  Isambard 
ingdom  Brunei  added  the  taste  of  the  artist  and  the  deft 
hand  of  the  skilled  workman.  He  could  use  the  hammer  and 
the  pick  as  well  as  the  compass  and  the  drawing-pen.  In 
the  very  first  trip  of  one  of  those  powerful  locomotives  which, 
made  on  his  own  design,  first  taught  the  engineers  of  this 
country  what  speed  they  might  hope  to  maintain,  Mr.  Brunei 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  blast  pipe.  WitJi  a 
fitter's  hammer  he  at  once  altered  the  form  of  this  hidden  detail 
of  the  engine,  with  the  immediate  result  of  a  great  increase  in 
the  speed  of  the  pistons.  It  was  to  the  reluctance  felt  by  this 
'great  engineer  to  use  his  pen,  of  which  slippery  tool  he  had  as 
complete  a  mastery  as  of  any  other,  in  his  own  defence  or 
praise,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  fact  that  he  left  to  others  to 
tell  the  world  why  the  '  Crreat  Eastern '  was  arrested  in  her 
launch,  while  safely  and  rapidly  gliding  into  the  Thames.  To 
all  the  matured  arrangements  ibr  starting  the  enormous  weight, 
down  ways  that  had  to  rest  on  the  alluvial  bed  of  the  Thames, 
Mr.  Brunei  had  added  the  precaution  of  powerful  breaks,  in 
case  of  any  accident  which  might  make  it  advisable  to  check  the 
motion.  The  utmost  exertions  could  not,  however,  repress  the 
reckless  curiosity  which  covered  the  Thames  with  boats.  Police 
arrangements  were  altogether  inadequate  to  preserve  a  cjear 
course  for  the  hull.  It  was  while  all  was  going  on  as  he  had 
projected,  that  Mr.  Brunei  saw  the  danger  to  which  so  many 
thoughtless  persons  would  be  self-exposed  by  the  surge  of  tiie 
great  ship  into  the  water.  It  was  from  a  care  for  human  life — 
for  the  protection  of  which,  though  his  professional  position 
was  not  responsible,  his  kind  humanity  took  heed — that  h« 
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gave  the  order  for  that  use  of  the  breaks  which  avoided  calamity 
to  the  idle  mob,  at  the  cost  of  a  terrible  wrench  to  the  pile- 
supported  launching  ways.  Wood  and  iron,  driven  piles  and 
river-bottom,  found  the  limit  of  their  resistance  under  that 
enormous  strain.  To  suppose  that  a'  common  workman '  could 
have  added  an^'thing  to  the  skill  of  a  man  like  this,  is  a  puerility 
of  which  no  workman,  and  no  man  who  knew  anything  about 
work,  would  be  guilty. 

One  point  alone  could  have  caused  resret  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Brunei  as  to  his  own  action  with  reference  to  the  launch 
of  the '  Great  Kaatern.'  It  was  that  he  had  not  accepted  a  pro- 
posal, which  had  been  made  him  when  the  design  of  the  great 
vessel  first  took  shape,  which  would  have  prevented  the  neces- 
sity of  any  launch  at  all.  He  maturely  considered  the  feasibility 
of  building  the  ship  afloat,  in  the  still  deep  water  of  Neylana 
Pill,  at  the  head  of  MUford  Haven.  The  scale  was  only 
turned  by  his  wish  to  have  the  works  more  readily  within  his 
reach  than  would  have  been  the  case  at  that  extreme  point  of 
the  South  Wales  hue. 

In  using  the  term  hoary  fallacy,  with  reference  to  the  sup- 
posed advantage  of  an  appeal  from  the  educated  to  the  unedu- 
cated, we  are  only  characterising  a  special  case  of  a  very  gene- 
ral, ancient,  and  widespread  delusion.  It  is  that  of  the  nostrum, 
the  specialty  of  the  quack.  A  quack  is  not  necesBarily  a 
cynical  impostor.  It  is  not  every  quack  who  merely  cares  to 
sell  his  wares,  heaping  up,  it  may  he,  an  enormous  fortune  by 
die  steady  operation  of  the  art  of  advertising,  and  having 
enough  knowledge  of  what  he  is  about  carefully  to  avoid  his 
own  prescriptions.  There  may  he  the  well-meaning,  kind- 
hearted  quack  ;  whose  mean  fault  is,  that  he  cannot  check 
his  self-imposed  mission  to  teach,  until  he  has  undergone  the 
preliminary  labour  of  learning.  This  character  is  to  be  found 
m  almost  any  walk  of  life ;  in  book-making,  in  medicine,  in 
theology,  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  art.  The  beet,  because  the 
moat  positive,  illustration  that  we  can  cite,  is  taken  &om  the 
experience  of  those  who,  whether  as  barristers  or  as  eo^neera, 
are  consulted  on  the  subject  of  patents. 

Inventive  genius,  we  think  there  is  no  doubt,  is  more  gene- 
rally manifested,  in  its  first  spriugs,  among  the  uneducated 
classes  of  society.  We  confine  our  remarks,  lor  the  moment,  to 
mechanical  inventions.  Of thoaeforwhichtheprotectionofthe 
Patent  law  b  sought,  the  great  majority  of  inventions,  if  they 
cannot  be  colled  the  oSspnng  of  ignorance,  would  yet  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  of  any  possible  value  on  the  acquisition  of 
a  very  small  portion  of  positive  knowledge.  Thus,  many  ioven- 
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tioDB  are  brought  forward  which  are  mere  mecbiuiical  absurdi- 
ties ;  crude  plans  formed  in  ignorance  of  mechanical  law ;  pei^ 
petual  motion  machines  designed  on  the  principle  of  a  man's 
retting  into  s  coal-BCuttle,  and  proceeding  to  raise  himBetf,  and 
it,  from  the  floor,  by  pulling  the  handle.  We  have  known 
large  sums  of  money  rieked  on  projects  no  more  possible  than 
that. 

A  more  numerous,  perhaps  the  most  numeroue,  class  of  me- 
chanical inventions  is  that  of  which  the  watch  of  the  astrono- 
mer Ferguson  may  be  cited  as  the  type.  They  are  poaitiTe  im- 
provements on  anything  known  to  the  inventor ;  but  elsewhere 
they  have  been  carried  out ;  ten  to  one  better  carried  out ;  and 
in  many  cases  not  only  carried  out,  but  superseded  by  some- 
thing better.  The  invention,  in  these  instances,  is  a  mark  c^ 
genius,  as  far  as  the  inventor  is  concerned.  But  it  is  unedu- 
cated, and  tber^ore  wasted,  genius.  Teach  the  man  what 
the  actual  state  of  the  branch  of  mechanism  on  which  he  has 

Eondered  is,  and  he  will  either  contentedly  acquicBce,  or  per- 
aps  make   real   advances,  from   the  staiidpoint  o£  acquired 
knowledge. 

A  very  great  number  of  inventionB  come  under  the  class  of 
imperfect  and  conditional  inventions.  They  contain  a  good 
idea,  but  it  is  one  which,  in  order  to  work  it  out,  demands  some 
condition  either  unattainable,  or  hitherto  unattained.  We  may 
give  as  an  instance  llie  beautiful, new  invention  of  polychrome 
printing.  It  might  have  occurred,  very  likely  has  occurred,  to 
many  men,  that  it  would  answer  well  to  cut  out  differoit 
kinds  of  pigment  and  build  tliem  bother  in  one  mass,  from 
which  impressions  might  be  printed.  But  this  idea  must  have 
remained  unfruitful  but  for  the  independent  invention  of  the 
ribbon  saw,  by  means  of  which  the  cakes  of  colour  can  be  cat 
into  any  required  form,  and  fitted  together  with  the  accuracy 
of  a  pnzzle.  The  cream  remuns :  the  few  rare  inventaons  in 
which  the  original  idea  is  brought  into  practical  operation,  by 
a  man  familiar  with  all  that  has  been  attempted,  or  at  au 
events  with  all  that  has  succeeded,  in  his  own  walk,  down  to 
his  own  time.  And,  as  these  inventions  will  always,  while 
matters  remain  as  they  are,  form  an  exceedingly  small  minority, 
we  see  how  it  is  that  the  first  outcome  of  the  inventive  faculty 
is,  other  things  being  alike,  rather  to  be  expected  among  the 
ignorant,  than  among  the  educated,  men,  of  natural  conslruo- 
tive  ability. 

If  we  turn  from  the  subject  of  mechanical  invention  to  that. 
of  self-taught  art,  we  shall  not  find  the  conditions  of  the  case 
to  be  materially  tinged.     It  so  happens  that  we  are  in  present 
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poesesaionofaveiy  pertinent  proof  of  what  would  be  the  results 
tS  abandoning  the  systematic  cultivation  of  art,  and  throwing 
oorselves  on  ue  resources  of  tlie  'inspired  workman,'  In  the 
year  1871  an  International  Workman's  Exhibition  was  opened 
at  Islington,  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  that  can 
be  imagined  for  the  eliciting  of  unprized  genius.  The  accredited 
leaden  of  the  unions  of  working  men  arranged  the  whole  scheme. 
Her  Majesty  was  graciously  preseiit  at  the  opening  of  the  Hall 
of  Exhibition;  and  the  then  Premier  left  a  Cabinet  Council  to 
address  a  very  slender  attendance,  in  the  same  hall,  at  its  close. 
Very  creditable  specimens,  although  not  very  numerous,  of 
the  productions  of  working  men  were  exhibited.  But,  as  a  rule 
without  exception,  it  was  m  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
discipline  and  of  study  which  the  exhibitors  had  undergone 
that  the  excellence  of  their  productions  was  due.  By  far  the 
most  meritorious  work  was  that  of  the  optician,  a  matter  de- 
manding minute  and  exquisite  accuracy  of  touch  rather  than 
'  inspired '  originality.  In  sculpture  the  most  instructive 
results  were  obtained.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  field  where 
a  native  and  vigorous  imagination  has  the  most  ample  room  for 
its  display.  Here,  in  past  times,  the  most  graceful,  most 
quaint,  or  most  noble  forms  came  forth  from  beneath  the  chisel 
oi  the  workman.  But  at  Islington  there  was  not  a  single 
object  that  indicated  even  the  faintest  spark  of  the  true  genius 
of  the  sculptor.  And  one  lesson  of  pomted  value  was  to  be 
drawn  from  the  sculptural  exhibits.  They  represented,  in 
some  cases  with  extreme  Gdelity,  the  misshapen  forms  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  some  of  the  rudest  ornamentation  of 
the  capitals  of  columns  in  our  i-ound-arched  churches.  Artists 
know  the  style  of  treatment  to  which  we  refer — the  long,  ill- 
formed  nose,  the  unmodulated  chin,  the  fish-like  eye,  the 
mouth  opened  as  if  by  a  chisel.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  some  of  the  exhibits  were  actual  rdics  of  the  rudest  time 
of  art  in  thb  country.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  we 
can  point  out  why  it  is  the  case.  In  hewing  a  block  of  stone 
or  of  wood  into  the  similitude  of  a  human  face  or  form  (unless 
there  be  some  knot,  chink,  or  salient  peculiarity  on  which 
genius  would  seize  as  indicating  some  especial  treatment), 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  would  set  to  work  in  the 
Bame  way.  The  material,  the  tools,  and  the  object  being  the 
same,  a  coosiderable  degree  of  likeness  would  at  first  occur. 
It  in  the  temptation  of  the  undisciplined  artist  to  finish  too 
soon.  He  sees  the  nose  rough  hewn — he  begins  to  give  such 
breath  as  he  can  to  the  nostrils.  He  arrives  at  the  mouth — he 
at  once  attempts  a  smile.    In  the  long  course  of  art  this  undue 
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haste  is  corrected,  and  the  artist  leams,  b^  the  ezperietic«  of 
those  vrho  have  gone  before,  to  avoid  these  early  errors.  Tkm 
the  fact  of  commencing  study  at  an  advanced  stage  in  the  history 
of  art,  is  an  advantage  which  nothing  but  the  most  commanding 
genius  can  afford  to  forego.  Brought  face  to  face  with  the 
best  product  of  the  workman's  imagination,  we  see  every- 
where the  disadvantage  of  want  of  study  ;  nowhere  the  heaven- 
ward bound  of  original  and  commanding  genius.  The  Royal 
Academy  may  not  be  all  that  we  could  desire.  Still  there  is, 
occasionally,  sculpture  in  the  Kotunda.  There  was  nothing  but 
stone-cutting  at  Islington. 

The  publication  of  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Fergusson's 
'  History  of  Modem  Architecture  '  is  an  appropriate  occa«on 
for  reference  to  the  attempt  which  has  been  nude  to  represent 
that  earnest  writer  as  an  enemy  of  professional  education.  We 
reviewed  this  volume  on  its  first  appearance ;  and  wtnle 
rendering  justice  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson  worthily 
completed  an  important  work,  referred  to  the  somewhat  dis- 
piriting tone  that  characterised  his  closing  chapters.  But  a 
tone  which,  in  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  may  be  excused,  even 
if  it  cannot  altogether  be  justified ;  becomes  intolerable  when  it 
is  echoed  by  lips  that  cannot  claim  the  same  excuse  for  any 
acerbity  of  utterance.  We  think  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Fergusson's 
honour  that  he  has  felt  it  to  be  impossible  to  remain  silent, 
when  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  he  is  a  leader  in  an  anti- 
educational  crusade: — 

'  I  used  at  one  time  to  ^cy,'  are  the  words  in  which,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  he  addresses  the  Editor  of  the  '  Builder,'  '  that  whether  my 
views  were  aB8ent«d  to  or  not,  I  had  at  least  the  power  of  expreseinff 
them  BO  tiiat  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  my  meaning.  I  now, 
however,  fiiid  from  the  now-too -famous  articles  in  the  "  Quarterly," 
and  still  moie  from  die  paper  which  Mr.  Stevenson  read  to  tlie  In- 
stitute of  Bridsh  Architects  at  the  last  meeting,  that  I  am  mistaken  in 
this  respect,  and  that  my  nieauing  has  not  only  been  misapprehended, 
but  that  I  am  represented  as  advocating  views  diametrically  opposed 
to  my  most  cherished  convictions.'  ,  .  '  My  viev  is,  that  any  step 
towards  employing  any  person  of  a  lower  educational  or  social  status 
than  the  profession  of  architecta  as  now  constituted,  would  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction;  and  the  idea  of  employing  "  workmen,"  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  genenilly  understood,  and  is  used  by  the 
Reviewer,  in  so  to  d^rsde  dio  art  by  pandering  to  ignomnce  and 
vulgaris,  as  to  destroy  it  at  oace  and  for  ever,  and  to  blot  out  its  name 
from  the  list  of  the  fine  or  refined  arts  of  mankind.' 

This  is  plain  English  indeed ;  nor  is  the  sentiment  less 
truthful  and  noble  uiau  the  language  is  distinct  and  on- 
compromising. 
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This  is  no  new  utterance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fergusaon.  In 
his  essay  on  '  the  true  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,'  published 
in  1849,  he  brought  forward  as  one  of  the  steps  proper  '  to 
'  restore  to  art  its  progressive  vitality,'  the  enlisting  in  its  pur- 
suit '  a  higher  order  of  minds,' '  or  at  least  a  higher  class  in 

*  society  than  has  hitherto  condeacended  to  interfere '  with 
architectural  study.  '  Earnest  search  after  tbe  beautiful  by 
'  men  of  a  high  class  of  intellect  could  not  long  exist  without 

*  discovery  being  made  of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  be 
'  sought  after,  and  where  it  will  certainly  be  found  by  those 

*  who  seek  it  in  sincerity  and  truth.'  It  may  be  thought  by 
some  persons  that  the  hope  of  Mr.  Fergusson  is  too  entha- 
siastic.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  from  the  improved 
and  systematic  culture  of  the  most  elevated  minds,  as  opposed 
to  the  rude  energy  of  the  less  educated,  that  all  rational  hope 
of  human  prdgress,  whether  in  arts,  in  arms,  or  in  morals,  ia 
to  be  derived. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  urged,  that  the  key  to  the  only  part  of 
the  question  which  is  really  in  doubt,  may  be  found  in  the 
distinction  between  the  two  very  different  meanings  whiidi 
attach  to  the  word  imitation.  There  is  an  imitation  which  is 
essentially  slavish  and  mechanical.  But  there  ia  also  an 
imitation  which,  as  is  pointed  out  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Aristotle,  is  the  very  mainspring  of  art.  The  imitative  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind,  as  freely  exercised  irom  the  earliest 
childhood,  is  the  source  of  that  which  is  by  far  the  most 
eflfecrive  part  of  education,  namely,  self-education.  And  it 
may  be  more  just  to  refer  the  difference  between  a  mechanical 
imitator,  a  mere  reflector  of  surface,  and  a  poetic  imitator,  or 
actual  reproducer,  to  the  general  intellectual  and  testbetic 
capacity  of  the  mind,  in  eiuner  instance,  than  to  the  propor- 
tionate  developement  of  the  imitative  power  alone.  We  come 
here  to  the  old  and  never-obliterated  dis^ction  between  the 
fidelity  of  a  copyist,  and  the  unconscious  infidelity  of  copy  that  - 
is  a  usual  accompaniment  of  original  genius.  It  is  the 
presence  of  the  divine  gift  of  imagination  which  makes  the 
difference.  Thus  Aristotle  says  of  a  form  of  art  more  ancient 
and  less  concrete  than  architecture :  '  The  physical  causes  of 
'  poetry   are,  that  imitation   is   congenial  to  man,  and   that 

*  learning  is  delightful  to  all'  *  The  epopee,  tragedy,  comedy, 
'  and  ditnyrambic  poetry,  as  well  as  mosic,  are  imitations,'  ia 
the  commencement  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle.  '  They  d^er 
'  as  imitating,  by  instruments  generically  different,  different 
'  things,  in  oifTerent  manners,  usins  rhyuim,  words  and  bar^ 
'  mony,  or  some  of  them.     Hence  the  word  Tnuuv.' 
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.  Beatiog  in  mind  the  analysis  thus  effected,  by  the  chief 
legislator  of  Aryan  opinion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mimetic 
faculty,  let  us  compare  with  the  dictum  of  Aristotle  the 
masterly  definition  of  education  mven  by  the  most  systematic 
thinker  of  modem  Europe : — '  The  general  problem  of  intel- 
'  le'ctual  education,'  are  the  words  of  Auguete  Comte,  '  consists 
'  in  the  method  of  conducting,  in  a  few  years,  a  single  under- 
'  standing,  generally  mediocre,  to  the  same  point  of  develope- 
'  ment  wnicfa  has  been  attained,  in  a  long  series  of  ages,  by  a 

*  large  number  of  superior  minds,  applying  successively,  during 
'  their  whole  lifetime,  all  their  powers,  to  the  study  of  a  single 

•  subject.' 

In  regarding,  then,  the  true  method  of  directing  to  the  im- 
provement of  architecture  that  cultivated  intelligence  from 
which  ^lone,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  justly  argues,  a  true  progress 
can  be  expected,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that:  any  serious 
question  exists  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  appropriate 
method.  The  intelligence  of  the  architect  of  to-day  must  be  con- 
ducted, step  by  step,  along  the  via  sacra  defined  by  the  monu- 
mental works  of  his  greatest  predecessors.  The  history  of  his 
art,  written  in  wood,  in  brick,  in  stone,  and  in  marble,  must 
become  a  portion  of  his  intellectual  knowledge.  Nor  is  this 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  the  eye  alone.  No  genuine 
knowledge  of  any  art  can  be  attaint  without  some  use  and 
culture  of  the  hand.  First  at  the  drawing-board,  by  rule,  and 
scale,  and  compass,  most  the  student  practically  acquire  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  structure.  With  the 
study  of  the  details  of  the  noblest  works,  must  be  blended  a 
mathematical  analysis  of  Uie  questions  of  weight,  of  thrust, 
and  of  stability.  Nor  will  the  study  of  the  drawing-board 
suffice.  Actual  building  must  yield  actual  experience.  No 
critical  knowledge  is  complete  without  the  control  of  the  live 
experience  of  practice.  Thus  the  educated  artist,  who  should 
be  at  once  the  tSktuv  or  the  TrotTpijs  of  the  Greek  philosopher, 
and  the  accomplished  scholar  of  the  French  philost^her,  will 
bring  to  his  task  the  full  knowledge  of  what  has  been  aocom- 
plished  in  his  art,  joined  to  the  perfect  command  of  hia  own 
artistic  faculties. 

When  this  is  done,  the  work  of  such  an  artist  will  be  imi- 
tation, in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Aristotle, 
but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  illustrated  by  the  work  of  a 
Chinese  workman.  The  accomplished  master  of  his  art  will  be 
equally  removed  iirom  the  danger  of  slavish  apeing,  on  the  rate 
hand,or  of  vague  blundering  after  originality,  on  the  other  hand. 
His  guide  will  be  truth.     As  under  no  circumstances  is  it 
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to  be  expected  tliat  the  conditioDB  of  any  ainsle  building,  of 
any  great  importance,  will  be  the  same  with  those  of  any 
preceding  building,  bo  no  architect  of  geniua  will  attempt  to 
reproduce,  in  its  exactitude,  the  work  of  any  predecessor. 
Bnt  as  each  of  those  works  tc  which  he  looks  as  the  best 
examples  of  the  application  of  a  true  science,  and  a  true 
leathetic  taste,  in  it»  adaptability  to  the  special  purposes  for 
which  it  was  built,  marked  a  step  in  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture, so  will  each  new  work,  if  regulated  by  the  same 
principles,  form,  in  ite  turn,  a  step  towards  future  excel- 
lence. So  far  as  conditions  are  unaltered,  the  wise  builder 
will  be  cont«nted  wilii  the  mode  in  which  they  were  dealt  witli 
by  his  most  illustrious  predecessQis.  So  far  as  they  are  new, 
mej  will  be  provided  for  by  him,  in  his  turn,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  same  spirit.  If  truth  and  natural  fitness  be 
m  this  way  made  the  guides  of  the  practice  of  a  man  of  culti- 
vated taste,  the  excellence  of  his  work  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  but  the  meao,  the  meretricious,  the 
debased,  will  be  alike  impossible. 

The  conception  of  an  age  or  coniUtion  of  society  as  alto- 
gether artificial  and  imitative,  devoid  of  any  central  motives 
for  progress,  in  which  men  are  reduced  to  pilfer,  without  even 
tiiejudgment  to  select,  from  the  relics  of  the  past,  is  one,  to  our 
view,  which  is  altogether  visionary.  Least  of  all  does  it  com- 
mend itself  as  a  suitable  description  of  the  present  age.  And 
yet,  if  the  views  so  strenuously  urged  as  to  the  decadence  of 
architecture  amongst  us  be  correct,  we  must  either  be  in  this 
sbiftleBs  flonditi(Hi,  or  the  structural  work  of  the  day  must,  in 
some  unexplained  manner,  have  ceased  to  be  a  refiexion  of  the 
Bture  of  civilisation  from  which  it  sprang. 

We  think  that  it  is  a  more  natural  suppcMiition  that  the 
writers  who  raise  this  loud  lamentation  have  failed  to  look  in 
any  way  below  the  sur;bce,  and  even  a  very  limited  part  of  the 
surface,  of  the  subject  which  they  discuss.  To  tell  anyone 
whose  own  eyes  bear  witness  to  the  extraordinary  improvement 
which  has  been  made,  within  the  last  forty  years,  in  cities, 
towns,  and  vill^es,  in  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  domestic  build- 
ings, throughout  the  broad  extent  of  England,  that  he  is  living 
at  a  time  when  architecture  is  sinking  irom  bad  to  worse,  is 
simply  ridiculous.  To  say  that  amongst  an  admittedly  inar- 
tistic people,  like  ourselves,  there  is  very  much  of  ,an  in- 
ferior order  of  merit,  which  men  of  genius,  had  such  arisen, 
might  have  rej^aced  by  noble  monumental  work,  is  little  more 
thui  to  utter  a  truism.  But  that  some  real,  vital  causes  have 
Dot  o^y  underlain  the  extraordinary  energy  with  which  the 
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craft  of  the  bailder  is  being  carried  on,  but  ako,  to  some 
extent,  directed  the  course  wmch  it  has  pursued,  is,  it  appears 
to  U6,  plainly  undeniable. 

It  is  rather,  therefore,  to  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  tme 
causes  which  have  originated  and  impelled  what  is  called  the 
Gothic  revival,  than  to  a  more  lofty  and  critical  perception  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  workers  of  our  day,  that  the  loud  and 
helpless  outcry  for  the  '  art  of  the  future  '  is,  we  consider,  to  be 
attributed.  It  is  not  impossible  to  indicate  some  of  these 
causes,  altogether  overlooked  as  they  appear  to  haye  been  by 
those  who  have  contented  themBelves  wiui  denonncing  tbe  im> 
perfections  which  we  are  all  ready  to  some  extent  to  ^tmit. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  impulse,  indeed,  the  doubt  can  be 
but  small  The  subjection  of  the  'drudging  goblin'  of  thesteut 
engine  to  the  service  of  man;  the  vast  sweep  of  land  and  sea 
that  is  rendered  tributary  to  our  immediate  wants  by  steam 
transit ;  the  concurrent  stimulns  ^ven  to  trade  and  commerce 
by  the  removal  of  fiscal  restrictions;  the  maintenance  of  domes- 
tic peace  and  security ;  and  the  yearly  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion :  these  are  the  main  causes  which  have  made  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  so  remarkable  as  a  building  epoch.  Every 
unit  added  to  our  population,  it  has  been  calculated,  causes  the 
outlay  of  something  like  fifty  pounds  for  the  increase  of  house- 
room. 

As  to  the  direction  taken  by  public  and  private  architecture, 
tiie  causes  are  less  simple  to  detect.  But  if  we  confine  onr- 
aelves,  in  the  first  place,  to  our  churches,  we  shall  find  it  easy 
to  lay  the  finger  on  historic  data  that  go  far  to  explain  the  in- 
stinctive origin  of  the  Gothic  revival. 

The  taste  of  the  Court  which  had  been  depraved  and  abonun- 
able  under  George  IV.  and  his  successor — the  age  of  the 
Brighton  Pavilion  and  of  Buckingham  Palace — was  certainly 
improved  and  refined  by  the  influence  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
Commencing  a  little  earlier,  but  attaining  its  full  energy 
somewhat  wter,  was  that  earnest  appeal  made  by  a  few 
leaders  of  thought  at  Oxford  to  the  Church  of  England  to 
shake  off  her  slumber.  Into  details  we  have  no  space  to 
enter;  but  none  will  be  likely  to  deny  that  if '  eccleaol(^ ' 
were  ^e  outer  garment  of  the  awakening,  thefe  was  a  deep  and 
fervent  spirit  that  burned  beneath  it  And  thus  throughout 
the  country  the  influence  of  the  court,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
young  men  iresh  from  the  universities,  combined  to  direct  that 

great  wave  of  earnest  thought,  and  of  sesthetic  expression  w 
longht,  which  has  been  limited  to  no  communion  or  rite ;  bat 
haa  found  expression  alike  in  the  co«tly  nave  <^  the  Romaa 
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Catholic  Cathedral  at  Arundel,  and  in  the  tr&nsformaUon  of 
the  meettng-hoiiees  of  the  seventeenth  century  into  the  congre- 
gational churchcB  of  to-day. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  peace  won  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  Westmineter  Abbey  was  a  typical  repretientatioo 
of  the  churches  of  England.  Not  that  the -ten  thousand  struc- 
tures that  dotted  city  and  county  with  their  ancient  chancels 
could  emulate  the  shadowy  awe  of  the  aisles  of  the  royal 
Abbey ',  but  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  same  age,  and  the 
offspring  of  the  same  xpirit.     In  Westminster  are  to  be  found 

Krtions  of  the  building  of  the  Confessor.  In  Westminster  is  to 
found  the  masterpiece  of  the  taste  of  each  chief  church-builder 
among  the  Catholic  kings  of  England.  And  at  Westminster 
is  to  DC  found  an  example  of  that  only  era,  or  rather  local  ex- 
ercise, of  ecclesiastical  building,  which  occurred  from  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  until  those  of  Victoria ;  namely,  the  rebuilding, 
under  the  direction  of  Wren,  of  the  churches  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  London.  Between  the  Norman  conquest 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  monks,  all  the  parish  churches  of  the 
country  had  been  built,  although  often  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  structure.  At  St.  Albans,  for  example,  is  shown  work 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy.  Repairs,  since  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  taken  the  form  of  plaster  and  of 
Whitewaah,  of  lofty  and  cumbrous  pews,  dominated  by  yet 
more  lofty  and  cumbrous  pulpits. 

It  was  not  until  the  nation  began  to  realise  the  repose  and 
security  that  followed  the  establishment  of  an  European  peace, 
that  the  inadequate  nature  of  the  church  accommodation  for  its 
greatly  augmented  population  was  recognised  by  an  effort  to  ex- 
tend it.  Legal  difficulties,  which  were  ultimately  removed  by 
Parliament,  Jorbade,  until  1818,  the  erection  of  new  churches. 
Slowly  at  first,  but  at  a  rate  steadily  increasing,  the  new  foun- 
dations multiplied;  and  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
some  700  new  parish  churches  had  been  reared  within  less  than 
thirty  years. 

As  the  impulse  given,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  throne  it- 
self, and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  chief  cradle  of  learning, 
was  communicated  through  the  country,  the  movement  which 
had  first  been  personal,  and  then  sectarian,  assumed  wider  pro- 
portions, and  became  national.  Men  awoke  everywhere  to  the 
sense  of  the  neglect  shown  to  the  fabric,  no  leas  than  to  the  ser- 
vices, of  the  church.  The  first  and  most  natural  result  of  this 
increased  eamestnesa  of  feeling,  was  the  sweeping  of  the  cob- 
webs from  our  parish  churches.  The  clumsy  woric  of  genera^ 
tdons  of  village  carpenters  and  masons  was  cleared  from  many 
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an  ancient  structure  which  it  enoambered  and  de&ced;  and 
thus,  in  almost  every  parish,  the  architecture  of  a  past  a^  was 
brought  to  light,  and  restored  to  something  of  its  delicate 
beauty. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  way  of  cleansing,  or  even  of  repair,  that 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  turned  hack  to  the  taste  of  the 
great  church-building  centuries.  Renewals  and  enlai^mentg 
naturally  demanded  to  be  so  treated  as  to  be  in  harmony  with 
original  design.  With  regard  to  new  churches,  no  models 
were  to  be  found  so  appropriate  for  imitation  as  were  the  old 
churches.  The  climate,  that  first  determinant  of  arcfaitectunl 
style,  was  unchanged.  The  rite  was  three  hundred  years  old; 
and  the  removal  of  statues,  altars,  and  rood-lofts  had  iaSij 
adapted  the  Catholic  edifices  to  the  Protestant  services.  The 
requirements  as  to  size  were  little  affected  by  the  increase  of 
the  population,  as  the  area  of  a  church  is  limited  by  the  power 
of  the  voice,  rather  than  by  the  density  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and  it  was  more  churches,  rather  than  larger  churches,  of  which 
the  want  was  chiefly  felt.  The  ancient  building  materials  were 
still  accessible,  in  stone,  timber,  and  tiles.  The  lost  art  of  glass- 
staining  was  recovered.  The  motives  and  treatment  of  the 
ancient  builders  were  made  the  subject  of  patient  study.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  erection  of  new  churches,  afl^r  the 
fashion  of  the  old  ones,  became  not  only  a  natural,  hut  u 
essentially  truthful  procedure.  To  cast  around  for  a  new  style, 
unless  in  cases  where  some  spe<sal  reason  demanded  new  xc- 
rangements,  would  have  been  the  act  not  of  genius,  but  of 
pedantry. 

A  close  research  into  the  different  political,  religious,  or  in- 
dustrial changes  which  have  marked  that  period,  from  the  Fire 
of  London  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  may  be  called  the 
dark  age  of  English  architecture,  cannot  fail  to  throw  light  on 
some  01  the  causes  of  a  decadence  as  marked  as  it  is  mourn- 
ful. We  have  not  here  apace  to  undertake  the  inquiry,  but 
we  may  indicate  one  or  two  salient  points,  which  are  enough 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  investigation. 

Taking,  in  the  first  instance,  the  case  of  a  physical  and  indus- 
trial element,  we  should  observe  how  the  increased  use  of  mineral 
fuel  has  exercised  a  direct  influence  on  our  domestic  architec- 
ture. As,  first,  the  introduction  of  sea-borne  coal,  and,  later  the 
opening  of  new  districts  of  coal  measures  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  have  led  to  the  general  disuse  of  our  ancient  fuel,  a 
double  effect  has  been  produced  on  our  buildings.  First,  the 
means  of  making  bricks,  where  any  suitable  clay  could  be 
found,  have  been  placed  far  more  reawly  within  the  reach  of  the 
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builder.  The  consequence)  or  rather,  a  consequence,  haa  been 
the  disuse  of  the  timbered  and  gabled  fronts,  with  projecting 
storeys,  which  form  so  picturesque  a  feature  in  our  old  eeven- 
teenth-century  houses.  With  the  ready  production  of  a  good 
kind  of  brick,  the  disuse  of  framed  timberwork  was  a  natural, 
because  an  economical,  change.  And  with  the  substitution  of 
the  wail  of  bonded  brickwork  for  the  framed  house-frontB, 
filled  in  with  herringboned  brick,  or  faced  with  tiles  ;  perpen- 
dicular walls,  square  windows,  and  slenderly  eaved  roofs  natur- 
ally came  into  use.  The  picturcsqueness  of  our  gabled  house 
was  originally  due  to  their  wooden  construction,  and  had  thus  a 
tendency  to  disappear  with  the  disuse  of  wood,  as  the  prin- 
cipal building  material  where  stone  was  not  accessible.  At  the 
some  time  the  employment  of  coal  as  a  fuel  led  to  the  disuse 
of  the  ancient  and  capacious  chimneys.  The  principle  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  even  of  the  Britons,  to  the 
time  of  the  TudotB  and  the  Stuarts,  had  been  the  cardinal 
feature  of  domestic  architecture — that  of  the  erection  of  the 
chimney  as  the  very  backbone  of  the  house — was  discarded. 
For  ample  fireside,  and  noble  stack  of  clustered  chimneys,  were 
Bubstituted  the  grate  and  the  flue.  The  mechanical  waste  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  we  hurry  the  greater  part  of  the  heat 
produced  by  the  consumption  of  coal  up  the  chimney,  is  not 
more  obvious,  when  regarded  scientifically,  than  is  the  loss  of 
a  picturesque  architectural  motive,  regarded  festhetically. 
Nevertheless,  cost  was  diminished,  and  comfort  increased,  by 
the  use  of  the  new  fuel,  and  of  the  contracted  chimney ;  and 
thus,  in  two  distinct  ways,  did  coal  strike  a  blow  against  the 
picturesque  character  of  our  domestic  architecture. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  produced  a  depressing  effect  upon  architecture,  as  well 
as  upon  fine  art  in  general.  The  first  Georges  were  not 
monarchs  to  whom  the  artist  could  look  for  encouragement. 
And  the  perplexed  feeling  with  which  the  novel  doctrine  of  a 
parliamentary  title  was  regarded,  by  many  of  those  whose  birtli 
anil  station  distinguished  them  as  the  natural  bulwarks  of  the 
throne,  and  the  munificent  patrons  of  a  stately  style  of  building, 
must  have  exerted,  in  many  instances,  a  paralysing  effect  on  th« 
operations  of  the  architect. 

As  Jacobitism  gradually  faded,  and  became  rather  the  theo- 
retic faith  of  the  representatiTes  of  a  few  ancient  lines  than 
a  practical  motive  of^  action  in  any  direction,  a  new  element, 
violently  opposed  to  anything  noble  or  palatial  in  architecture, 
began  to  make  itself  perceptible.  The  promttlgation,  first,  of 
tawdry  imitatious  of  ancient  republican  BunpUcity,  and  later, 
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of  the  dogmas  known  as  utilitarian,  tended,  as  far  as  thej  had 
any  real  influence,  to  encour^e  the  subfititution  of  the  cheapest 
for  the  more  stately  styles  of  building.  In  proportion  as  the 
complex  and  consonant  springs  of  human  action  were  left  ont 
of  sight  or  subordinated,  so  far  as  theory  could  subordinate 
them,  to  the  one  practical,  intelligible,  sordid  motive  of  securing 
cheapness  of  cost,  all  that  gave  grandeur  and  historic  value  to 
the  monuments  of  the  past  was  carefully  eliminated  from  the 
plans  of  the  utilitarian  builder.  Good  taste  was,  in  ha  eyes, 
either  a  crime,  or  at  least  a  danger ;  for  good  taste  was  likely 
to  ask  for  ornamentation,  and  ornamentation  involved  useless 
expense. 

We  do  not  here  refer  to  those  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  which  have  rendered  that  metal  eo  ranch  more 
readily  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  builder.  That  ques- 
tion belongs  to  a  period  later  than  that  which  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  exhaustively  studied.  So  also  does  the  in- 
credible debasement  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  which  has 
followed  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  not  yet  compensated  by 
the  great  improvements  in  the  fabricarion  and  use  of  terra 
cotia  as  a  building  material,  of  which  many  creditable  speci- 
mens may  be  seen  in  the  buildings  at  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  Eastlake's  '  History  of  the  Gothic  Bevival '  is  an  at- 
tempt to  show  how  the  taste  for  mediteval  architecture,  be- 
ginning in  England  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  has  latterly  been  encouraged  and  developed.  It  is 
illustrated  by  designs  which  have,  apparently,  been  made,  for 
the  most  part,  expressly  for  the  work ;  a  fact  which  deserves 
notice,  as  well  as  praise.  Mr.  Eastlake  arranges  his  descrip- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  buildings  under  the  sequence  of 
the  namcB  of  their  respective  architects.  He  tabulates  343 
selected  examples  of  Gothic  buildings.  The  plan  of  hijs  work, 
as  ai^;umentative  rather  than  purely  descriptive,  is  such  as  to 
deny  to  the  volume  that  standard  character  to  which,  if  he 
had  only  historically  treated  his  subject,  the  author  might  well 
have  aspired.  But  the  book  is  a  mine  of  information ;  and 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  neglected  by  any  persons  who  are 
interested  in  modem  architecture. 

With  reference  to  the  architecture  of  the  future,  it  seems  to 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  defer  remark  until  something  definite 
make  its  appearance.  But  it  is  another  matter  to  glance,  not 
BO  much  at  the  direction  in  which  anyone  may  he  of  opinion 
that  progress  is  most  desirable,  as  at  the  limits  within  which 
every  architect,  who  id  aware  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  his 
work,  must  necessarily  conduct  his  study. 
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All  human  ardiiteoture,  with  the  exception  perhape  of  tfae 
megalithic  work  of  the  extinct  cromlech  builders  and  their 
allies,  mav  be  traced  back  to  the  three  mothet  ideas  of  the 
teat,  the  hut,  and  the  cave.  Among  the  descendauts  of  the 
wandering  nomads  of  the  ereat  Asian  plains  we  find  the  tent 
reproduced  in  the  porcelain  of  the  Chinese  pagoda ;  and  the 
same  principles  of  structure  lent  a, peculiar  grace  to  the  Arabic 
modifications  of  arcuate  design.  The  Aryan  peoples  appear  to 
hare  been  the  early  hut-builders.  The  classic  architecture  of 
Greece  is  essentially  trabcate,  or  wooden,  in  its  primary  ele- 
ments, although  the  command  of  building  stone  of  rare  beauty 
led  to  that  crystallisation  of  the  orders  which  assumed  Bom&- 
thing  of  the  fixity,  combined  with  more  than  the  variety,  of  the 
crystals  of  Nature  herself  But  to  the  present  hour  the  miner, 
especially  when  working  in  shifty  and  dangerous  ground,  em- 
ploya  the  primitive  and  convenient  forms,  not  only  of  the 
column  and  the  architrave,  but  even  of  the  abacus,  the  plinth, 
and  the  triglyph.  The  Aryan  tribes  of  India,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  carried  the  principles  of  wooden  structure,  not  so 
much  in  their  constructive  as  in  their  ornamental  adaptation, 
back  to  the  decoration  of  the  cave.  Many  of  the  principal 
architectural  designs  of  India  are  either  excavated  caverns,  or 
stone  buildings,  treated  in  a  style  proper  to  woodwork.  In 
Africa,  the  adornment  of  the  cavern,  and  its  reproduction  even 
under  the  artificial  mountain  of  the  Pyramid,  seems  never  to 
have  passed  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  hovel.  The 
pyramids  are  eternal  sepulchres,  in  which  the  small  cavern 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  sarcophagus  is  surrounded  by 
the  ponderous  mass  of  an  artificial  mountain,  wrought  into 
the  resemblance  of  a  stupendous  monolith.  In  the  hypiethral 
temples  of  Egypt  the  ponderous  proportione  of  the  columns  are 
the  some  as  in  the  cavern  temples  of  the  same  country,  and 
bear  a  close  affinity  to  the  pillars  left  by  the  miner  in  the 
native  rock.  From  these  pnmary  types,  the'  fountains  of  so 
many  distinct  Styles,  the  possession  of  that  light,  durable,  and 
easily  cut  material,  volcanic  tufa,  enabled  the  Boman  archi- 
tects to  take  an  independent  spring,  in  the  construction  of 
the  vaulted  arch. 

This  essentially  masonic  form,  planted,  together  with  the 
Roman  eagles,  over  Kurope,  soon  evinced  its  exotic  nature.  In 
the  Italian  climate  it  is  a  thoroughly  appropriate,  and  even 
Inxnrious,  element  of  structure.  And  therefore,  to  the  present 
hour,  it  has  maintained  its  position ;  being  always  present,  if 
only  in  the  central  gateway,  m  the  more  highly  ornate  palazzo 
of  every  Italian  style.     But  in  the  northern  countries,  long 
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accuBtomed  to  build  with  the  wood  of  which  their  forests  lup- 
plied  Budi  fttnple  stores,  the  round  &rch  never  thoroughly  accU- 
matiaed  itself.  The  course  which  it  took,  after  the  intaneo- 
tion  of  two  semicircular  arches  first  produced  the  groin,  we 
have  not  here  space  to  follow.  But  two  essential  principles — > 
one,  that  of  confornuty  to  the  requirements  of  climate,  the 
other  that  of  adaptation  to  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the  Teotonic 
tribes — presided  over  the  whole  course  of  the  modification  of 
the  arch,  in  early  English,  decorative,  and  perpendicular,  work, 
down  to  its  return  to  a  trabeate  arrangement  in  Tudor  dmea. 
And  not  only  bo,  but  these  two  principles  must,  unless  some 
inexplicable  change  occurs,  dominate  the  theory  of  all  natural 
and  standard  English  architecture. 

The  two  principles,  to  the  happy,  if  fortuitous,  combination  of 
which  Qothic  arcnitecture  owes  the  picturp.Bque  character  of  its 
effect  in  landscape,  arise  from  the  independent  family  life  of  the 
Teutcmic  raoes,  and  from  the  character  of  the  noTthem  winter. 
The  first  requires  a  certwn  independence  of  plan.  A  hoase 
must  be  an  abode  capable  of  enlargement,  according  to  in- 
creased demand  for  house-room,  but  at  the  same  time  &nmiig 
an  independent  dflmesne.  To  occupy  a  chamber  or  two  in  in 
immune  conventual  or  palatial  building  is  not  to  the  taste  of 
the  Teotonic  peasant.  If  he  can  have  bat  one  room,  he  prefers 
an  isolated  hut  to  a  chamber  in  another  man's  house.  Hence 
the  first  distinctive  feature  of  Gothic  architecture,  its  de-  ' 
pendence  on  plan,  and  its  perfect  elasticity  in  adaptation  to 
plan,  whether  requiring  one  room  or  a  hundred,  unqoestionaUy 
springs.  When  we  add  the  second  condition — the  need  to  pro- 
vide tor  each  p^rt  of  the  simple  or  compound  dwelling  pointed 
roofs  that  should  throw  off  the  winter's  anow,  instead  of  col- 
lapsing beneath  any  unusual  fall — we  are  able  at  once  to  under- 
stand  the  constant  variety  and  never-failing  picturesqueness  of 
Gothic  stnictures.  It  is  an  architecture  that  struck  root, 
fiourisbed,  and  matured,  because  it  sprang  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  people,  under  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
county. 

In  Italy,  tfae  round  arch,  although,  as  we  have  shown,  never 
altogether  superseded,  has  given  birth  to  the  uaraerous  grace- 
Jill  modifications  of  the  Italian  styles.  But  that  neither 
Italian  architecture,  nor  classic  architecture,  has  ever  fully 
adapted  itself  to  the  requirements  of  this  country,  is  a  oooae- 
quence,  in  part  of  the  diaracter  of  our  climate,  and  in  part  of 
our  imnranity  from  earthquake. 

In  England,  for  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  ad- 
'    *    I  of  light,  and  the  retention  of  heat,  are  Uie  mais 
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raquirements  of  a  eooA  house.  In  Italj^  and  Greece,  on  the 
odier  hand,  for  fiiBy  half  the  year,  the  exclusion  of  both 
heat  and  light  are  the  objects  chiefly  sought.  Thus  lofty  por- 
ticoes, cool  periBtyleB,  vast  domes,  and  hollow  arches,  such  as 
give  luxurious  shelter  from  Mediterranean  eanslune,  are  so 
thoroughly  out  of  place  in  England  that,  with  whaterer  grace 
they  may  be  reared,  they  generally  give  &  feeling  of  misery, 
especially  in  our  long  winter  season.  The  removal  of  the 
Quadrant  in  Regent  Street  is  a  very  practical  example  of  the 
unfitness  of  a  modification  of  classical  architecture  for  our  civic 
buildings. 

With  regard  to  those  higher  formB  of  the  modem  Italian 
edifices  that  lend  themselves,  with  much  propriety,  to  the 
requirements  of  our  domestic  life,  another  remark  applies. 
The  Italian  architects  have  ever  wrought  in  the  presence  of  a 
tremendous  power  of  control,  a  mighty  master-builder,  wont  to 
come,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  to  test  the  fidelity  of  their 
work.  In  a  word,  every  building,  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
that  rises  above  the  squalor  of  the  hovel,  has  to  be  built  so  as 
to  resist  earthquake.  A  certain  Qussiveness  is  thus  impressed 
on  Italian  architecture,  for  which  the  motive  is  absent  in  this 
country.  Any  attempt  to  reproduce  it  ia  a  sham.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  good  climatic  reason  that  demands  a 
peaked  roof,  it  is  impossible  that  an  Italian  style  can  be  trans- 
planted into  our  country,  without  modifications  which  would 
be,  in  fact,  only  the  reproduction  of  the  truthful  motives  of 
Gothic  structure. 

We  trust  that  the  attempt  to  define  some  of  those  fixed  and 
permanent  oomditions  under  which  the  work  of  the  architect 
has  always  been,  and  always  must  be,  carried  on  in  this 
country,  may  serve  to  indicate  how  trifling  is  the  pseudo- 
critioism  that  regards  architectural  style  as  a  mere  matter  of  per- 
sonal taste.  The  testhedo  and  ornamental  part  of  architecture 
must  always,  in  any  truthful  work,  be  subordinate  to  the 
structural  principles.  And  these,  in  the  main,  depend  on  Uie  , 
three  conditions  of  plan,  as  providing  for  requisite  accommo- 
dation; climate,  as  determining  the  questions  of  roofing,  of 
illumination,  and  of  warming  and  ventilation;  and  material. 
In  the  last  element  we  have  seen  that  a  very  general  change  has 
resulted  from  the  increased  facility  for  brick-making,  coupled 
with  the  general  disuse  of  the  ancient  log-burning  chimneys. 
Our  recent  improvements  in  metallurgy  have  favoured  the 
introduction  of  the  proper  material  of  the  engineer,  iron,  into 
the  service  of  the  architect,  with  results  that,  for  the  most  part, 
are   anything  but  admirable.     The  costly  demands  upon  the 
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work  of  the  painter  and  the  repairer,  which  iron  structares 
entail,  have  already  interposed  a  check  upon  the  free  use  of 
this  perishable  material,  and  may  probahly  De  relied  on  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  a  style  of  building,  highly  proper  for  a 
conservatory,  ixto  structures  intended  for  human  habitation. 
While  the  external  conditions  under  which  the  architect  has  to 
work  are  thus  clearly  defined,  the  course  of  education  and  of 
training  which  he  is  bound  to  pursue  is  no  less  imperatiTely 
marked  out.  To  use  the  langu^e  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  of 
the  periodicals*  devoted  to  aroiitectural  matters,  we  con- 
clude by  the  remark,  that  '  in  that  careful  and  intelligent 
'  study,  both  of  the  example  and  of  the  principles  of  the  great 
<  architects  and  artists  of  the  past,  which  is  yearly  Being 
'  rendered  more  facile  for  those  of  the  present,  lies  a  more 
'  rational  and  hopeful  ground  for  expecting  a  steady  and  satis- 
*  factory  progress  than  in  the  use  of  rhetorical  antitheses,  or, 
'  indeed,  of  plun-spoken  abuse,  as  an  element  of  reform ;  or  in 
'  hysteric  appeals  to  the  "  inspired  workman,"  who  has  yet  to 
'  be  discovered.' 


Art.  V. — Macready^s  Remimncenceg  and  Selections  from  hit 
Diaries  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Sir  Fhedebick  Pollock, 
Bart,  one  of  his  Executors.  In  two  volumes  Svo.  London: 
1875. 
rrifiK  life  of  an  actor  is  generally  an  unsatisfactory,  if  not  a 
'''  tedious  narrative.  Of  his  performances,  if  we  have  not 
witnessed  them,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  get,  from  either  oral  or 
written  testimony,  clear  or  tolerably  correct  impressions.  Tbe 
names  of  many  players  are  familiar  to  our  ears  as  household 
words — but  it  is  the  name  only  for  the  most  part.  Kean  and 
Garrick  are  little  better  than  shadows  now  and  long  since.  Our 
very  guides  and  interpreters  vary  in  their  accounts  ;  and  as,  in 
the  well-known  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  three  witnesses 
of  a  brawl  on  Tower  Hill  all  gave  different  versions  of  what 
they  saw  at  the  some  moment,  so  is  it  with  the  recordeis  of 
the  stage.  It  is  easy  enough  to  descant  on  the  classical  and 
the  natural  schools  of  acting ;  but  are  we  much  the  wiser  for 
debates  on  their  respective  merits  ?  '  The  animated  graces  of 
*  the  player,'  Gibber  has  well  stud, '  can  live  no  longer  than  the 
'  instant  breath  and  motion  that  present  them,  or  at  best  can 
'  but  faintly  glimmer  through  the  memory  or  kapecfect  attesta- 

•  Bnilder,  No.  1664. 
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'  tion  of  a  few  surviving  apectatoTs.'  Cibber  seems  to  have 
taken  his  mantle  with  him  to  another  world,  lending  it  occa- 
sionally to  Charles  Lamb,  and  a  bit  of  its  hem  now  and  then 
to  Hazlitt.     For  dramatic  criticiBm  of  a  higher  order  we  must 

fo  abroad — to  Goethe,  Madame  de  StaeT,  to  LesBing  and 
lichtenberg.  But  the  difficulty  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
actors  of  the  past  is  no  excuse  for  slovenlv  and  inaccurate 
chronicles  of  their  'Lives.'  There  is  no  tolerable  account  of 
Garrick  or  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  of  any  one  of  the  greater  lumi- 
naries  of  the  st^e.  We  have,  indeed,  been  recently  favoured 
with  biographies  of  Kdmund  Kean,  Grarrick,  and  the  Kembles ; 
but  we  prefer  Davies  and  Boaden,  dull  as  they  are,  to  their 
inaccurate  and  flippant  successors. 

The  'Beminiscences'  of  William  Charles  Macready  have 
broken  a  spell  that  has  long  brooded  over  theatrical  memoirs, 
and  we  have  now  a  narrative  doing  credit  to  its  author  aa 
well  aa  to  the  profession  he  so  long  adorned.  The  '  Beminis- 
'  cences,'  unfortunately  for  us,  close  with  the  end  of  the  year 
1826;  from  that  date  we  have  only  'Selections  from  his 
*  Diaries.'  These  however,  as  to  their  contents,  are  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  the  complete  and  consecutive  narrative 
which  precedes  them,  but  they  need  the  hand  that  appears  in 
the  more  finished  portion  of  the  work.  In  both  we  have  a 
record  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  ar^t,  of  the  scholar  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  of  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  one 
who  vied  with  Betterton  and  Garrick,  Henderson  and  Kemble, 
in  literary  tastes  and  private  worth. 

The  most  fitting  introduction  to  these  volumes  will  be  the 
author's  statement  of  the  motives  that  led  him  to  become  his 
own  chronicler.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  '  Kemi- 
■  niscences '  we-re  apparently  not  intended  for  publicstion : — 

*  It  has  been  raid,  and  I  believe  it,  that  if  the  humblest  in  the  boci'bI 
ecale  were  to  note  down  accurately  the  events  of  liis  life,  the  imprea- 
sioDB  he  had  received,  and  tlie  real  motives  that  actiutted  him  in  all  he 
might  have  done,  tbe  narratioD  would  convey  instruction,  if  not  enter- 
lainment.  This  rongh  drafl  of  the  incident!)  of  my  life  may  never  go 
beyond  the  circle  of  my  own  family,  but  in  Temarking  the  cause  of 
those  erTors  which  will  be  found  to  abound  in  it,  whether  originated  in 
mynelf,  induced  by  culpable  example,  or  resulting  from  mistaken  in- 
struction, leBHosH  may  be  leurned  sod  experience  obtained  that  may 
■erve  as  beacons  to  those  I  lore  and  leave  behind  me.' 

This  idea  of  what  a  personal  narrative,  intended  only  for  the 
home  circle,  or  a  few  uiosen  friends,  should  be  is  most  scrupu- 
lously observed  in  both  portions  of  the  record,  through  a  long 
series  of  laborious,  and  anxious  years.     To  himself,  on  or  on 
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the  st^^,  Mtcready  ia  a  Iiard  taBk-master.  St  Angusttne  m 
Am  Comeasions  was  hardly  more  so.  Yet  he  ie,  on  the  other 
hand,  quite  dn'oid  of  mock  modesty,  and  when  he  hod  sa- 
tisfied himself  with  a  performance  of  Lear,  Macbeth,  or  other 
leading  parts,  he  does  not  scruple  expressing  hie  self-contenL 
Quite  as  often,  however,  he  records,  when  falling  short  of  his 
own  idea,  his  self-discontent,  luid  is  far  from  grateful  to 
applauding  audiences  for  their,  untimely  or  ignorant  appro- 
bation. There  were  in  Macready's  nature  many  ingredients 
of  a  self-tormentor.  Indefatigable  in  study,  earnest  in  demre 
to  probe  and  represent  the  author's  intention  in  every  cha- 
racter he  played,  fuU  of  reverence  for  the  dramatic  art — 
although  he  never  really  loved  a  profession  that  circumstance, 
not  choice,  compelled  him  to  adopt — his  im^ination  at  times 
was  stronger  than  his  power  of  representation,  and,  unable  to 
realise  his  ideal,  be  went  home  from  the  tbeati'e  often  in  a 
gloomy,  sometimes  in  a  despairing,  mood.  What  good  honest 
John  Fawcett  said  to  hun  in  the  early  days  of  bis  first 
Covent  Garden  engagemeut  is  almost  as  appropriate  to  later 
periods  of  Macready's  career.  On  one  occasion  he  was  deeply 
disgusted  with  the  parts  of  villains — '  old  bombastic  tyrants' 
— 80  constantly  assigned  him.  'Why,  William,'  his  aom- 
forter  said,  '  you  grumble  at  every  part  that  is  given  you, 
<  and  you  succeed  in  them  all  I  Set  to  work  at  this,  and 
'  though  it  is  rather  on  odious  gentleman,  you  may  make  some- 
'  thing  of  him  by  hard  study.'  Fawcett's  reply  to  the  young 
tragedian's  complainings  was  not  without  its  good  effect.  The 
play  was  Lewis's  tragedy  of  'Adelgitba.'  The  other  per- 
lormera,  including  Young  and  Cbarlea  Kemble,  created  no 
sensation,  and  were  below  their  usual  mark,  and  the  odious 
'  bombastic  tyrant '  in  Macready's  bands  gained  him  the 
honours  of  the  night  I  '  From  ^ia  performance,'  be  writes, 
'  I  date  an  elevation  of  style  and  a  sensible  improvement 
'in  my  acting,  of  which  I  felt  before  my  audience  the  ge- 
'  neral  recognition.'  In  fact  we  infer  from  bis  own  admis- 
sion that  '  Aterius  noster  Bufflaminandns  erat.'  '  The  truth,' 
he  says, '  bad  become  manifest  to  me,  that,  as  passion  b  weak- 
*  ness,  the  true  sense  of  power  is  best  expressed  by  a  collected 
'  and  cakn  demeanour.'  His  infirmity  of  temper  is  so  oftei> 
mentioned  in  the  '  Reminiscences,'  and  indeed  throughout  these 
volumes,  that  we  need  not  often  refer  to  it  in  future.  It  was  so 
deeply  deplored  by  him,  that,  had  ashes  and  sackcloth  been  in 
vogue  in  his  time,  Macready  would  often  have  appeared  in 
that  Asiatic  form  of  expressing  penitence.  Probably  the 
infirmity  was  inherited  from  his  fa^er,  who,  owing  to  unfor- 
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taxute  speculatioiiB  in  theatres,  and  to  a  fair  anumnt  of  cod> 
Btitntioiial  impatience  and  wrong-headedaeflB,  had  little  else 
than  a  temper  to  bequeath  his  son  and  heir.  An  actor's,  and 
still  more  a  manager's,  vocation,  is  not  favourable  to  equanimity 
of  mood.  It  is  uot  written  of  Job  that  he  ever  conducted  a 
rehearsal:  it  does  not  appear  that  the  most  rigid  of  SttMcs  erer 
risked  hie  fortune  on  the  success  of  a  theatrical  season.  Pro- 
bably the  patient  man  of  Uz  would  have  been  tried  beyond 
bearing  by  the  obstinacj  of  his  troop  of  perfonners :  it 
is  likely  that  Zeno  himself  would  have  broken  his  own  rules, 
had  he  discoveied  his  dnuna  to  be  a  f^ure,  or  that  the  public 
just  then  ran  after  '  Jack  Sheppard '  or  an  elephant  instead 
of  the  Moor,  or  the  Merchant,  of  Venice.  In  his  theatrical 
tastes  and  faith  the  elder  Macready  was  a  rigid  conservative, 
devoted  to  the  wisdom  of  his  professional  ancestors.  His  models 
of  excellence  in  acting  were  Mncklin  and  Henderson.  So 
afraid  was  this  stage  Cato  lest  his  son  should  be  corrupted  by 
new  heresies  that,  on  the  lad's  first  visit  to  London,  he  forbade 
him  to  see  John  Kemble  act.  His  fear  was  not  needed ;  at 
that  time  classical  John  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  boards  of 
Covent  Garden.  The  O.  P.  riots  were  at  springtidei  and  it 
was  advisable  fur  the  manager  to  keep  out  of  rea^  of  mi^ilee 
irom  pit  and  gallery.  From  Macklin,  through  the  medium  of 
his  father,  the  younger  Macready  inherited  tms  good  advice: — 
'  Look  at  roe,  sir,  look  at  me,'  said  the  old  veteran  to  the  elder 
Macready — '  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  me  when  I  am  speaking- 
'  to  you.  Attention  is  always  fixed ;  if  you  take  your  eye  from 
'  me  you  rob  the  audience  of  my  efiects  and  you  rob  me  of 
'their  applause.'  '  Marry  good  counsel,  mark  it.  Master'  Wil- 
liam. Macready  thought  so ;  and  the  never-forgotteu  precept 
was  enforced  by  him  at  rehearsals,  and  probably  with  not 
less  energy  than  the  Methuselah  of  the  stage  was  wont  to  infuse 
into  it  in  the  days  of  George  II. 

The  story  of  Macready's  schooldays  is  generally  that  of 
other  lads  of  the  same  period.  Without  being  quite  Dotheboys' 
Halls,  the  majority  of  small  schools  afforded  neither  sound  tui- 
tion, nor  moral  training,  nor  wholesome  food.  The  system  of 
f'Vgmff  at  the  great  schools  was  on  a  par  with  the  treatment  of 
slaves  in  the  Plantations,  and  a  disgrace  to  those  who  connived 
>t  it.  Macready  did  not  suffer  so  deeply  from  his  tyrants  as 
Cowper  did,  but  he  endured  enough  to  stamp  on  his  memory  a 
loBting  resentment  of  such  bondage, 

He  was  removed  from  a  day-s^ool  at  Kensington  to  one  of 
undeserved  repute  at  Birmingham.  It  was  a  lair  sample  of 
the  '  seminaries '  of  those  days ;  and  the  ffenns  is  not  quite 
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extinct  even  noir.  The  master,  a  Mr.  Edgell,  styled  1 
'  the  Reverend  ;'  but  it  was  generally  beliered  that  no  biabop 
had  ever  laid  hands  on  hitn :  naj,  it  was  said  by  good-natared 
friends  that  he  had  started  in  business  as  a  tailor!  The 
boy's  time,  however,  was  not  quite  throivn  away.  His  facility 
in  learning  and  his  power  of  retaining  what  he  learnt 
was  remarked.  He  acquired  a  good  knowle^e  of  arithmetic, 
and  was  set  to  commit  to  memory  long  extracts  from  the 
best  English  poets.  '  Recitation,'  he  tells  us,  was  hie  fort«, 
and  in  English  |^mm«r  he  stood  in  the  first  class  at  eight 
years  of  age.  Poor  Edmund  Kean  bad  not  the  advan- 
tage  at  the  same  period  of  boyhood  of  even  a  tutor  like  Mr. 
Edgell.  Macready's  last  remove  was  to  Rugby,  not  then  the 
Rugby  of  Dr.  Arnold,  but  for  that  time,  except  for  the 
severity  of  the  fagging,  by  no  means  an  ohjectionaDle  school. 
Third  from  the  nottom  at  his  first  entry,  the  diligent  and 
capable  pupil  *  shot-up '  into  the  fifth  form,  and  but  for  the 
destiny  that  guided  his  life,  might  very  likely  have  become 
captain,  and  earned  the  honours  that  Oxford  bestows.  One 
'  reminiscence  *  of  Rugby  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

'  I  reooUect,'  writes  Macready,  '  one  day  when  playing  at  foot  ball  in 
the  acbool-cloHe,  Dr.  Inglia,  the  head-mnsCer,  was  walking  oa  the  gravel 
walk  tliat  suirounda  it.  Be  called  me  to  him,  deairing  tne  to  k«ep  en 
mj  hat,  and  coDtinued  bis  walk  with  me  by  hia  side.  He  inquirad  of 
me  what  my  father  designed  for  me.  I  told  him  that  I  was  intended 
for  the  law.     He  continued  : 

' "  Have  you  not  thought  of  your  &ther's  profession  1 " 
'"No,  wr." 

'  "  Should  you  not  like  it?  " 
'  "  No,  nr,  I  should  wish  to  go  to  the  bnr." 

'  "  Are  you  quite  certain  you  should  not  wish  to  go  on  the  ftage  7  " 

'  "  Quite  certain,  sir ;  I  very  much  dislike  it,  and  the  thought  of  it." 

' "  Well,"  he  added,  "  I  am  glad  of  it.     But  if  you  had  had  any 

thougbtB  that  way,  I  should  have  wished  to  have  given  you  Mme 

advice,  which  I  am  gtad  to  believe  is  now  unnecessary." ' 

The  wish  to  advise  probably  arose  in  good  Dr.  Inglia's 
mind  from  his  pupil's  excellency  in  recitation.  Under  the 
next  head-master  plays  were  frequently  performed  at  Rugby 
School.  Dr.  Wooll  selected  Macready,  '  out  of  his  place,* 
in  addition  to  the  first  twelve  boys,  to  recite,  or  more  pro- 
perly to  act,  the  closet  scene  in  *  Hamlet'  He  remon- 
strated with  the  Doctor  '  upon  the  extreme  difficulty  of  such  a 
'  scene ;  and  he  silenced  me  by  saying,  "  If  I  had  not  intended 
*  "  you  to  do  something  extraordinary,  I  should  not  have  taken 
'  "  yon  out  of  your  place." '  In  the  report  of  the  Jane 
speeches — 1808 — is  recorded  : — 

'Macready  (Hamlet)  mirprUinglg  wtUindtt^)(y<}\c 
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And  the  '  DiviDity  that  shaped  hie  ends,' not  by  any  raeanB  for- 
getting to '  rough  hew  them/  had  his  designs  even  then  on  Ham- 
let and  his  future  representative.  On  his  return  home  for  the 
winter  holidays — in  1808-9 — he  learnt  that  return  to  Rughy, 
scholarships  at  Oxford,  and  the  lawyer's  gown  were  all  beyond 
his  reach.  His  father,  a  man  of  very  sanguine  temperament, 
bad  engaged  in  too  many  theatrical  speculations  and  was  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Even  the  school  bills  conld  not  be 
paid!  'What  then  was  t»  be  done?  "Would  not  my  going 
'  on  the  stage  relieve  my  father  from  the  further  expense  of 
'  my  education  ? '  Greatiy  surprised  at  first  by  this  unlooked- 
for  proposal  from  a  lad  not  yet  sixteen,  the  much-embarrassed 
&ther  soon  assented  to  it.  But  as  was  very  often,  if  not 
always  the  case  with  them,  sire  and  son  were  soon  at  cross 
purposes.  It  was  in  the  days  when  a  stripling  about  young 
Macready's  aee  was  creating  a  furore  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  Here  might  be  a  second  '  young  Roscius,'  a  sort 
of  twin  '  Master  Betty.'  Now  again  gold  and  silver  might 
be  showered  into  the  empty  treasuries  of  some  five  country 
theatres  I  All  the  while  William  junior  entertained  no  such 
expectations.  By  easing  his  father  of  some  portion  of  the 
stage  business,  and  by  playing  subordinate  characters,  be 
might  render  him  good  service.  He  never  dreamt  of'  Hamlet, 
'  surprisingly  well  indeed,'  being  alBxed,  and  that,  for  many 
revolving  years,  to  his  name. 

And  fnuB  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  his  lot  was  dctuded ; 
and  henceforward  his  '  resoh'e  was  to  do  the  best  he  could  with 
'  the  means  presented  to  him.'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
stripling  in  the  place  of  drill-serjeant  to  a  company  of  bearded 
men,  and  perhaps  of  not  over-reasonable  women  also,  and 
besides  that,  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  check-takers,  not  unfre- 
quently  a  light-fingered  race,  imposing  fines  on  offenders, 
attendmg  to  the  wardrobe,  and  choosing  the  performances  for 
this  and  the  next  week.  One  brief  anecdote  in  the  '  Reminis- 
'  cences'  willgive  a  glance  at  these  almost  Herculean  laboui«. 
David  and  Hercules  appear  to  have  been  about  the  same  i^ 
as  the  yoUng  stage-manager  when  they  slew  the  lion  and  the 
boar. 

'  Witli  my  father's  return  ' — he  had  been  imprisoned  for  debt  in 
Lancaiter  Castle — '  my  respoDsibi lilies  cesaed  ;  and  it  wiib  no  light  load 
from  which  my  inexperience,  not  always  able  to  avoid  miMalces,  was 
relieved.  I,  however,  still  attended  the  rehearsals,  and  in  the  "  getdng 
np"  of  the  melodTsmas,  panlomimeB,  &c.,  I  was  die  inatnictor  itf  the 
peribrmers.  One  morning  1  remember,  when  my  father  woa  prepent, 
tJiowiDg  one  of  tbcm,  who  had  to  personate  a  savage,  how,  in  making 
a  sort  of  tiger-epring  upon  his  enemy,  suddenly  to  lapse  into  JistonishT 
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ment  on  Beeing  his  own  figure  reflected  io  the  polialied  sni&ce  of  bu 
antagonist's  shield.  My  father  was  tokea  by  surprise,  and  involoiituily 
said  (for  he  wu  not  very  prodigal  of  his  praise),  "  li'  you  can  do  any- 
thing like  that  on  the  stage,  there  will  be  few  come  near  you."  ' 

On  June  V,  1810,  the  pJay-bill  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Bii^ 
mingham,  Btated  that  '  the  tragedy  of  '*  Komeo  and  Juliet  * 
'  (written  by   Shakspeare)  will  be   presented.     The   part  of 

•  Borneo  by  a  young  gentleman,  bemg  his  first  appearance 
'  on  any  ^^^g^-      Juliet  by   Mrs.  Young  from  Drury   Laae 

*  Theatre.'  The  youthful  debutant  thus  tells  his  own  story 
on  this  to  him  momentous  o 


'  My  father  selected  Romeo  for  the  character  of  my  ddimt,  and  ac- 
cordingly I  waa  now  in  earnest  work  upon  it.  Frequently  in  ihe 
course  of  my  solitary  attempts  the  exclamation  wonid  escape  ma, 
"  I  cannot  do  it."  Still  I  perserered,  and  as  the  time  of  making  the 
desperate  plunge  approached,  my  hopes  were  somewhat  cheered  by  the 
encourag^nent  of  the  lady  who  was  rehearsing  her  part  of  Juliet  with 
me,  and  lOf  &ther's  admission ' — he  had  been  very  discouraging  at 
first,  a  wet  blanket  in  fact — '  of  "  very  great  improvement."  The 
emotions  I  experienced  on  first  crossing  the  stage,  and  coming  forward 
in  foce  of  the  lights  and  the  applauding  audience,  were  almost  over- 
powering.  There  was  a  mist  before  my  eyes.  The*  plaudits  awoke 
me  from  the  kind  of  waking  dream  in  which  I  seemed  to  be  moving. 
I  gained  my  self-possee^n,  and  really  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
character,  and,  I  may  say,  felt  the  passion  I  was  to  represent.  Every 
round  of  applause  acted  like  inspiration  on  me :  I  "  trod  on  mt," 
became  another  being,  or  a  happier  self  :  and  when  the  curtain  fall  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  play,  amid  other  fervent  congrstuUtions,  b^ng 
asked  by  a  lady,  "  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  feel  now  ?  "  my  boyish 
answer  was  without  disguise,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  'should  like  to  act  it  all 

The  Rubicon  was  passed :  the  young  Csesar  indeed,  as  will 
appear  in  many  entries  in  his  journals,  was  very  far  from  be- 
ing Btuge-«truck,  or  even  fond  of  his  enforced  profession ;  but 
he  found  consolation  in  the  thought  that  he  had  broken  no 
duty, '  no  father  disobeyed,'  by  going  on  the  staec-  To  follow 
his  career  as  a  provincial  actor,  or  enumerate  vat  theatres  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  where  he  played,  would  speedily 
exhaust  our  space.  It  is  enough  to  say  tiiat  his  father's 
affairs  assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect,  while  die  son's 
reputation  as  an  artist  rapidly  increased.  He  served  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  before  presenting  himself  to  a  London 
audience.  In  this  respect  he  followed  in  the  steps  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  John  Kemblc,  and  many  other  luminaries  of  the 
tJieatre ;  few  of  whom  hurned  to  the  Metropolis  until  they  bad 
deserved  the  laurels  which  they  were  destined  to  wear.    York, 
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Bath,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  vere  then  dramatic  colleges 
at  which  discipline  was  enforced  and  obeyed,  and  honours 
won  bj  diligence  and  experience.  '  Sic  forlis  Etrnria  crevit.* 
There  are  few  such  colleges  now :  consequently  there  aie  few 
fint^lasB  men. 

The  success  of  his  aon  enabled  manager  Maeready  to 
engage  for  his  theatres  London  *  stars '  of  both  sexes. 
'  Maat«F  William,'  for  bo  he  was  long  called  by  his  Birming- 
ham frieDds,  consequently  became  acquainted  with  the  two 
goddesses  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs. 
Jordan,  and  from  each  of  them  be  received  encouragement  and 
good  advice.  That  of  Mrs.  Siddone  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
passed  over ; — 

'Mrs.  Siddons  after  the  play  sent  to  me  to  aay  she  would  be  glad  to 
ne  me  in  her  room.  On  going  in,  she  "  wished,"  she  said,  "  to  give 
me  a  few-  words  of  advice  before  taking  leave  of  me.  You  are  in  the 
right  way,"  ahe  said,  "  but  remember  what  I  aay,  atndy,  atndy,  atndy, 
and  do  not  marry  till  you  are  thirty.  I  remember  what  it  was  to  be 
obliged  to  study  at  nearly  your  age  with  a  young  family  about  mc 
Beware  of  that :  keep  your  mind  on  your  art,  do  not  remit  your  study, 
and  you  are  certain  to  aucceed.  I  kuow  you  are  expected  at  a  ball  to- 
night, BO  I  will  not  detain  you,  but  do  not  forget  my  words :  study 
well,  and  God  bless  you." ' 

Such  counsel  was  given  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds 
to  young  students :  '  The  pupU  who  looks  forward  to  Sun-  ■ 
'  day  as  a  holiday  will  never  bie  a  painter.*  This  may  not  be 
accounted  by  some  '  good  divinity,'  but  it  was,  and  ever  will 
be,  to  students  in  any  art  or  calling  '  good  counsel.'  The  plays 
in  which  they  acted  together  at  Newcastle  were  '  Douglas ' 
and  '  The  Gamester.'  Norval  was  a  favourite  character  of  the 
young  tragedian's,  but  '  Beverley '  be  had  to  study  and  with 
the  appalling  information  that  he  was  to  act  with  Mrs, 
Siddons  I  He  went  to  work  on  it  with  hia  unfailing  deter- 
mination to  do  his  very  best.  Going  to  rehearse  with  her  he 
could  not  conceal  his  trepidation.  Charles  Young,  some  years 
older  than  Maeready,  had  passed  through  a  similar  ordeal,  and 
Young  comparatively  was  made  of  calmer  if  not  stronger 
'stuff'  '  She  received  me,'  be  says,  *  in  her  grand  but  good- 
'  natured  manner,  saying,  "  I  hope,  Mr.  Maeready,  you  have 
'  "  brought  some  hartshorn  and  water  with  you,  as  I  am  told  you 
' "  are  terribly  frightened  at  me,"  and  she  made  some  remarks 
'  about  my  being  a  "  very  young  husband."'  In  the  evening,  for 
abont  a  minute,  it  seems  that  hartshorn,  with  or  without  water, 
Diigbt  have  been  acceptable.  In  tlie  first  scene  with  Mrs. 
fieveriey,    her    *  young   husband '    was    panic-struck.     His 
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memory  seemed  to  have  gone,  and  lie  stood  bewildored,  like 
Virgil's  shepherd  wlien  he  met  a  irolf  at  daTbreak — but  his 
stately  spouse '  whispered  the  word  to  him.'  Had  the  prompter 
at  that  moment  been  the  town-cryer  with  his  bell  he  would 
not  have  been  heard  by  '  Mr.  Beverley.'  The  whisper  was 
not  repented,  the  scene  proceeded,  and  terror  passed  away. 

At  Leicester  he  played  with  the  Thalia  of  the  English  staset 
Don  Felix  to  her  Violante  in  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy  of  the 
'  Wonder.'  Again  Macready  was  a  little  embarrassed  at  first, 
but  was  speedily  relieved  by  her  goodnature,  and  by  hearing  her 
say,  apparently  in  a  sort  of  surprise  and  with  great  and  grave 
emphasis,  '  Very  well  indeed,  sir.'  At  rehearsal  he  remarked 
how  minute  and  how  particular  her  directions  were ;  nor  would 
she  be  satisfied,  till  by  repetilion  she  lind  seen  the  buBiness 
executed  exactly  to  her  mind.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  Mrs.  Bancroft  conducting  a  rehearsal 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  at  the  present  time  will 
be  able  tn  form  an  idea  of  the  wholesome  regime  enforced 
by  Mrs.  Jordan.  '  Her  voice,'  we  are  told  in  tlie  '  Reminis- 
'  cences,' '  was  one  of  the  most  melodious  I  ever  heard,  which  she 
'could  vary  by  certain  bass  tones  that  would  have  disturbed 
'  the  gravity  of  a  hermit ;  and  who  that  once  heard  that  laugh 
'  of  here  could  ever  forget  it?  The  words  of  Milman  would 
*  have  applied  well  to  her — "  Oh,  the  words  laughed  on  her 
"lips!"' 

Whenever  Macready  describes  in  his  *  Reminiscences '  the 
performances  of  a  great  artist,  he  shows  a  deep  study  of  dra- 
matic art.  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  made  many  excellent 
sketches  of  the  same  kind ;  but  their  vocation  as  reporters 
allowed  them'  little  time  for  full  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Moreover  they  were  too  often  partisans  to  be  altc^ether  im- 
partial judges.  Whereas  Macready's  portraits  are  more 
deliberate;  they  were  not  drawn  in  haste  for  tlie  newspapers; 
they  were  not  addressed  to  playgoers ;  and  the  ardour  of  yonth- 
ful  enthusiasm  is  tempered  in  them  by  the  calmer  judgment 
of  riper  years.  Biographers  of  actors,  again,  are  frequently 
too  eager  to  exalt  uieir  s]>ecial  hem,  and  to  depreciate  his 
rivals.  Macready  could  ^ord  tji  praise  his  brothers  and 
eistets  of  the  craft;  Kean  had  no  warmer  admirer;  and  he 
often  applauds  the  acting  of  his  immediate  competitors,  Yoong 
and  Charles  Kemble.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  can 
merely  refer  the  reader  to  his  descriptions  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
Mrs.  Jordan,  of  Talma  and  Miss  O'Neill.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  bis  first  acquaintance  with  Edmund  Eeao's 
acting,  though  of  earlier  date  than  Macready's  appearance  on 
•ay  stage,  may  not  be  unacceptable.         ^  j         CjOOqIc 
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Ooe  Christinas  vacation,  he  saw  at  the  Birmingham  Theatre 
a  serious  pantomime  on  the  subject  of  Monk  Lewis's  ballad, 
'  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  fair  Imogene.'  The  heroine  was 
represented  by  the  manager's  wife — 'a  female  porpoise' — 
something  apparently  of  the  Mrs.  Crummles's  type — the  hero 
by  a  short  mean-looking  youth  attired  in  a  shabby  green  satin 
dress.  Some  years  later  the  town  and  the  newspapers  were 
ringing  with  the  praises  of  a  marvellpus  young  actor  who  waa 
retrievrng  the  character  and  the  fortunes  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
by  his  impersonations  of  Sbylock,  Aichard,  and  Othello,  No 
one  approaching  him  had  been  seen  since  Henderson ;  nay, 
perhaps  even  since  G-arrick.  Widow  G-arrick  seated  him  in 
ner  David's  empty  chair,  an'  honour  she  had  not  conferred  on 
John  Kemble,  though  she  held  him  in  much  respecL  But  he, 
she  thought,  was  not  her  husband's  lineal  successor,  as  this 
new  adventurer  in  her  opinion  was.  '  The  Examiner,'  then 
the  great  theatrical  oracle, said  that  Kemble  'faded  before  the 
'new-comer  like  a  tragedy  ghost,'  and  when  some  enviou3 
brethren  of  the  craft  said  that  he  had  recently  been  a  harle- 
quin, good-natured  Jack  Bannister  rebuked  thom  by  saying, 
'  He  is  indeed  a  harlequin,  for  he  has  jumped  over  all  our 
'  heads ; '  and  Bannister  had  not  only  seen  Garrick  act,  hut 
had  acted  with  him.  Who  was  thin  youthful  prodigy  ?  He  wag 
no  other  than  the  brave,  but  Bhaboy  Alonzo,  whom  '  Master 
'  William '  had  seen  at  the  Binningham  Theatre.  He  was 
'  Eidmund  Kean.' 

There  seems  to  have  been  at  first  some  doubt  in  young 
Macready's  mind  as  to  the  pantomimbt  in  shabby  green  satdn 
b«ng  now  the  '  cynosure  of  all  eyes  '  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
Might  there  not  be  more  than  one  Kean  in  Britain  ?  If  it 
were  the  same  person  it  was  almost  an  Ovidian  metamorphosis 
from  a  stage  Lazarus  to  a  st^e  Dives,  His  curiosity  was  soon 

Ettified.    He  and  his  most  conservative  father  were  accommo- 
ted  with  a  box  for  *  Richard  the  III.'  The  rest  must  be  told 
in  his  own  words . — 

'  Pope  was  the  lacrymose  and  rather  tedious  perfonner  of  Henry  VT, 
But  when  the  scene  changed,  and  a  little  keenly- visaged  man  rajudly 
bostled  across  the  stage,  1  ielt  there  was  meaning  in  the  alerbieas  o£ 
hia  monnec  and  the  quickness  of  his  step.  As  the  play  proceeded  I 
became  more  and  more  satisfied  that  there  was  a  mind  of  no  common 
order.  In  his  angry  complaining  of  Nature's  injoatice  to  his  bodily 
unperfections,  as  ha  tittered  the  line,  "  To  shrink  my  arm  up  like  a 
withered  ahmb,"  he  remained  looking  on  the  Umb  for  some  momenta 
with  a  sort  of  bitter  discontent,  and  Uien  struck  It  back  in  angry  dis- 
gust My  father,  who  sat  behind  me,  touched  me  and  whinwred, 
" It's  very  poor  !  "  "  Oh,  no  1 "  I  replied,  "  it  is  no  common  thii^," 
for  I  found  myself  stretching  over  the  box  to  observe  him.     Tbaaome^ip 
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witli  Lady  Anne  wa*  entered  on  with  evidrait  confidence,  end  was  well 
snstained,  in  tbe  affected  eameBtnesB  of  penitence,  to  ita  lacceaiful 
close.  In  tempting  Bockinghain  to  the  minder  of  the  children,  he  did 
not  impress  me  as  Cooke  was  wont  to  do,  in  whom  the  sense  of  the 
crime  was  apparent  in  the  gloomy  h(«itation  with  which  he  gare  relac* 
tant  assurance  to  the  deed  of  blood.  Kean'g  manner  was  coneiateQt 
with  his  conception,  propoeing  their  death  aa  a  polilJcid  necessity  and 
^arpl;  requiring  it  as  a  bnsinesa  to  be  done.  The  two  actors  were 
eqti&lly  eflbctdTe  in  their  respectivei  views  of  the  onsonipulona  ^rant; 
bnb  luring  to  Cooke  the  more  prooaic  reruon  of  Gibbet,  it  woold 
have  been  desirable  to  have  seen  the  energy  and  rei^esa  activity  of 
KeoB  giving  life  to  racy  language  and  scenes  of  direct  and  varied 
agency  in  the  genuine  tragedy  with  which  hia  whole  manner  aod 
appearance  were  bo  much  more  in  harmony.' 

Tbe  performance  over,  Keui  sipped  with  the  two  Macrea- 
dys,  aod,  aAet  some  reserve  in  hia  manner,  he  entertained  and 
surprised  them  by  hia  powers  of  mimicry  and  his  gifts  in.Gon^, 
In  his  versatility  there  was  some  resemblance  to  Garrick's. 
'  It  waa  a  memorable  evening,'  we   are  told  in  tbe  '  Ilemini»- 

*  cracea,' '  but  tbe  first  and  last  I  ever  spent  with  this  extraordi- 
'nary  man.'  Tbey  were  not  congenial  souls.  The  one  rapidly 
rose,  the  other  as  rapidly  sank  in  the  social  scale. 

We  cannot  aiford  to  dally  longer  ivitb  Macready  as  a  provin- 
cial favourite ;  perhaps  indeed  we  have  lingered  too  lonf^  in  the 
vestibule  of  his  career ;  but  tbe  extraordinary  energy  of  a  mere 
boy  in  qualifying  himself  ibr  a  profesgioD  not  bis  choice,  and 
the  filial  piety  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  bis  own  aspirations, 
were  well  worthy  of  record.  He  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  September  21,  1816,  about  two  and  a  half 
years  a&er.Kean's  brilliant  'first  night'  at  Drury  Lane.  Tbe 
pJay  was  the  '  Distressed  Mother; '  bis  character  was  Orestes. 
Neitber  the  part  nor  the  tragedy  was  particularly  suited  to 
bis  powers,  but  there  was  no  choice  allowed  bim,  since  senior 
aetors  stopt  the  way,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  give  placs 
to  an  untried  novice,  great  as  his  reputation  was  as  a  leading 
actor  at  Edinburgh  and  York,  Dublin  and  Bath.  He  made, 
however^  a  decidedly  favourable  impression  upon  tbe  audience, 
vlw  were  struck  with  tbe  power,  the  harmony,  and  modulation 
of  his  voice.  '  He  declaims,'  wrote  Hazlitt,  '  better  than  any- 
'  body  we  have  lately  heard.  He  is  accused  of  being  violent, 
'  and  of  wanting  paUios.  Neitber  of  tbeae  obJectioDS  is  true. 
'  His  manner  of  delivering  the  first  speeches  in  this  play  was 
'  admirable,  and  the  want  of  increasing  interest  afterwards  was 
'  tbe  fault  of  the  author  rather  than  tbe  actor.'  The  perform- 
ance over,  he  was  summoned  to  tbe  manager's  room.     *  Wdl, 

*  my    boy,'    SMd    Mr.   Harris,   '  you   have    done    ca{utally ; 
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'  aod  if  yon  could  curj  a  play  along  with  eaek  a  .cast,* 
— this  waa  probably  an  alluaion  to  the  ladies — the  best 
coaac  actress  then  upon  the  stage  representing  the  weeping* 
widowed  Andromache — '  I  don't  know  what  yon  cannot  do  f' 
'  It  waa  observed  that  the  members  of  the  corps  dramatique 
'  mustered  in  unusual  force,  among  whom  Kean  was  very  libe- 
'  nl  of  his  applause.'  The  newspapers  were  generally  favour- 
able to  the  debutant— but  were  not  particularly  civil  as  to  his 
personal  attractions.  The  theatrical  article  in  ^e  '  Ezaminer  * 
Mgan  its  notice  of  him  in  these  words : — '  Mr.  Maeready  is  the 
'  plainest  and  most  awkwardly-made  man  that  ever  trod  the 
'  Bti^,  but  he  is  an  actor  whom  in  some  respects  we  prefer  to 
'  Mr.  Kean.'  Maeready  met  this  unsavoury  criticiBm  as  stoi- 
cally as  Sir  Bobert  Bramble  in  the  'Poor  Gentleman'  does 
the  opinion  of  his  candid  servant  Humphrey : — *  You  are  the 
'  ughest  old  man  I  ever  saw,'  says  Uie  nonest  but  rough ,  de- 
pendent. '  Zounds,  Humphrey,'  replies  the  Baronet  in  great 
wrath  and  brandishing  his  cane — concluding  with<— '  Well, 
'  that's  not  flatt^T-.' 

'  Uy  vanity,  however,'  writes  Hacready,  '  was  not  ansilable  on  this 
point,  for  I  liad  been,  I  am  gUd  to  say,  early  bullied  into-  thinking 
hombly  of  myself  in  regard  to  personal  appeaiaoee.  I  reioemberod, 
nnreover,  tliBtLeKaiD,  Henderson,  and  TiUina' — hetnigLt  have  added 
Geocge  Frederic  Cooke,  and  Sandford,  Gibber's  ideal  of  the  cro<>k- 
backed  Glo'ster — '  had  found  the  pkinneas  of  their  features  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  fhU  display  of  those  emotioos  which  the  deep  study  of  their 
author  awakoted.' 

His  path  was  now  opened,  but  it  was  not  yet  clear.  The 
'Times,'  in  its  first  judgment  on.  him,  'allowing  a  certain 
'  amount  of  ability,  did  not  conceive  it  was  sufficient  to  shake 
'  Young  or  much  to  intimidate  Charles  Kemble.'  The  audi- 
ences of  that  time  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  There 
was  a  conservative  party  which  regarded  John  Kemble  as  the. 
ideal  of  a  great  and  legitimate  actor  ;  there  was  a  liberal  party 
vhich  idoUsed  the  natural  style  of  Kean.  The  new  actor 
seemed  to  many  of  such  par^ans  as  neither  fish  nor  flesh: 
they  knew  not  how  to  classify  bim-  He  had  not  the  passion- 
ate temperament  of  the  one,  nor  the  gracefulness  and  dignity 
of  the  other  of  these  great  artists.  A  few,  indeed,  of  the  eldet. 
Bpectators  saw  in  Maeready  a  resemblance  to  Henderson ;  but 
those  who  reoollected  HendersuD  were  rapidly  growing  fewer  in 
luimber ;  either  they  had  ceased  going  to  theatres,  or  to  breathe 
vital  ur.  The  next  part  allotted  to  Maeready  was  that  of 
Mentevolo  in  the  '  Italian  Lover ;'  but  thou^  he  was  loudly 
HtpUuded  by  the  house,  and  commended  by  the  reportecs,  the 
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play  hod  the  worst  of  faults — it  was  dull,  and  speedily  with- 
drawn. Mr.  Harris, '  in  an  impatient  mood,'  announced  him 
to  appear  in  Othello  and  la^  alternately  with  Young.  Here 
was  preferment ;  but  it  was  not  long  lived.  Hazlitt'a  acconnt 
of  Macready  in  the  Moor  is  on  the  whole  encouraging ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Kean  was  then  Bupereminent  in 
the  part.  He  took  his  turn  in  lago,  but  at  short  notice, '  and 
'  never  having  acted  or  studied  the  part'  On  the  other  hand. 
Young,  though  an  excellent  I^o,  was  not  at  any  time  a  good 
Othello,  and  Hazlitt's  criticism  on  the  joint  performance  was, 
that '  Young  was  like  a  great  humming-top,  and  Macready  like 
'  a  mischievous  boy  whipping  him ' — '  a  comparison,'  writes 
the  latter,  '  quite  as  complimentary,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  my 
'  imperfect  essay  deserved.'  After  a  few  ye&rs  '  mine  anuent ' 
became  one  of  his  best  performances. 

We  have  shown  Macready  to  have  been  as  invulnerable 
on  the  score  of  ugliness  as  if  Thetis  had  dipped  him  in  the 
Stygian  pool.  But  he  was  not  impervious  to  another  grievance. 
WnenevCT  a  new  play  contained  a  thoroughly  villanous  cha> 
raoter  it  was  always  cast  to  him.  Long  before  we  ever  saw 
him  on  the  stage,  we  recollect  being  told   that  *  there  was 

*  no  one  like  Macready  for  a  stage-villain — he  had  such  a 
'  face  for  one.'  Shiel's  drama  of  the  '  Apostate '  was  read  in 
the  green-room.  The  noble  or  virtuous  dramatis  persona 
were  assigned  to  Young,  Charles  Kemble,  and  Miss  O'Neill; 
the  wicked  Pescara,  as  he  foreboded,  was  given  to  Macready. 
'  Mournfully  and  despondently  he  received  it.'  Charles 
Kemble's  consolation  to  him  was :   '  Why,  William,  it  is  no 

*  doubt  a  disagreeable  part,  but  there  is  passion  iu  it*   '  Which 

*  being  true,'  writes  William,  *  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  lo 

*  think  how  to  work  it  out  with  the  most  powerful  eSect,  and 

*  to  work  I  went  upon  it  with  my  usual  determination.'  It  is 
tlie  strong  will  that  removes  mountains  in  this  world,  and 
creates  kings  and  kaisers.  Among  other  good  gifts  Alacrcady 
possessed  ^at  of  indomitable  resolution,  and  so  not  Pescara 
(mly,  but  scores  of  other  and  more  genial  characters,  came 
triumphantly  out  of  his  forge.  Pescara,  after  all,  odious  as  he 
was,  had  his  advantage  to  the  performer  of  the  part.  The 
excellence  of  the  representation  drew  from  Ludwig  Tieck  the 
following  tribute  to  the  young  actor.     In  his  '  Letters  on  the 

*  English  Drama,'  in  1817,  he  writes: — 'This  oiUaiit  was  ad- 

*  mirsbly  represented,  and  was  indeed  so  vehement,  truthful, 
'  and  powerful  a  personation,  that  for  the  first  time  since  my 

*  arrival  in  England  I  felt   myself  recalled  to  the  best  days 

*  of  Oennan  acting.     If  the  young  man  continues  in  this  style 

*  he  will  CO  far.' 
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And  yet  the  cload  hung  over  him.  It  cannot  b«  denied 
that  Mscready  was  a  Uttle  unreasonable  at  this  period.  He 
Beems  to  have  forgotten  that '  by  the  old  gradation/  on  the 
stage  as  weU  as  in  the  camp, '  each  second  stood  heir  to  the 
*  first.'  He  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  Smith  for  yean  had 
kept  Macbeth  and  Wolsey  out  of  the  bands  of  John  Kemble. 
He  took  no  c(»9afort  from  such  establbfaed  and  known  prece- 
dents. He  thus  describes  his  feelings  when  entering  cai  his 
second  London  season  :— 

'What  were  my  feelioga  and  my  prospects?  There  wag  nothing 
bright  in  the  proepect  before  me,  and  my  flpirits  coold  not  always 
bear  up  against  the  pressure  on  them.  No  gleam  of  promise  ai^>eared 
to  me  m  the  Aiture  to  inspire  my  exertions,  or  to  reUere  what  under 
such  depreauon  I  felt  to  be  the  drudgery  of  my  employmoit.  My 
diaaadB^ction  with  my  pontion  was  not  lessened  by  the  apeciea  of 
character  imposed  on  me  in  the  beginning  of  this  season.  Indeed  my 
pride  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  a  sommonB  to  the  reading  of  a  melo- 
dramatic after-piece,  in  which  I  was  to  appear.  As  I  now  look  back 
on  these  earlier  days  I  cannot  bat  perceive  how  much  I  was  the  atithor 
of  my  own  disquietude,  what  a  world  of  annoyance  I  might  have  epar«d 
myself  by  calmly  digesting  these  fancied  indignitieB,  regarding  them 
08  the  triflea  ihey  really  were.  Bat  "  trifles  light  as  air  "  are  con- 
stantly magnified  by  the  actor  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  in  consa. . 
quence  often  unreasonably  captious,  into  grave  injusUces.' 

There  was  something  of  '  the  blood  of  the  Absolutes '  in 
the  Macready  family.  The  father  was  '  easily  led  when  he  had 
'  hilt  own  way  '—he  was  *  very  compliant  when  not  thwarted  '— 
bat  it  was  not  difficult  to  '  put  him  in  a  phrensy.'  Dearly 
and  deservedly  beloved  sister  Letitia  evidently  had  a  will  of  her 
own,  and  Major  Edward  was  apparently  of  the  great  Julius's 
opinion  that  it  was  better  to  be  tne  first  man  in  a  village  than 
to  be  a  subordinate  in  the  senate  or  the  field.  William 
Macready  chafed  at  the  curb  very  early  in  his  London  career. 
He  panted  to  leap  at  once  into  the  seat  of  Young  and  Charles 
Kemble.  He  was  conscious  that  bis  powers  exceeded  theirs — 
and  so  far  he  was  right — but  ho  was  too  impatient  to  assert 
his  position,  and  so  lar  he  was  wrong.  At  the  time  he  wag 
deploring  '  the  Fates  and  sisters  three,  and  such  hke  branches 
'  of  learning,'  he  was  '  doing  very  good  business '  for  so  young 
an  actor.  The  '  Beminiscences '  mention  him  as  playing,  he- 
sides  third  characters  in  new  dramas,  Henry  V.,  Othello,  Corio- 
lanus,  Hotspor,  Bella,  Bichard  IIL,  Jacques,  and  Joseph 
Surface,  His  Bob  Boy  was  an  immense  success  and  a  per- 
manent one  also ;  the  treasury  benefited  by  his  acting ;  the 
audiences  and  the  critics  generally  were  not  scanty  in  tributes 
of  applause.     Lear  was  oflered  him:  be  decUned  the  port  on 
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good  groands-^lie  liad  not  studied  it ;  but  be  took  Edmnud,  gnd 
gave  satisfaction  by  tbe  representation ;  indeed  Cooke  had 
played  Edmund  to  Kemble's  Leac< — and  so,  a  mucli  youoget 
trwedian  could  take  Glo'ster's  '  bastard  bod  '  without  scru{M. 
Better  times  were  at  hand.  He  fixed  his  stamp  as  a  firsts 
rate  tragedian  in  Vit^intus.  Charles  Kemble,  not  in  general 
an  admirer  of  Macready's  acting,  always  allowed  that  in  that 
character  he  was  equal  to  bis  brother  John  even  in  his  prime. 
Here  at  least  was  clear  ground.  In  the  parts  we  hare  mea* 
tioned  either  the  Kemble  school  or  Kean  stood  in  his  way  and 
invited  comparison,  if  not  hostile  criticism.  In  Virginius 
there  was  opportunity  for  displaying  not  merely  vigour  m  the 
representation  of  pasEion,  but  also  his  deep  pathos  and  tender- 
ness. '  The  gr&ve  look  of  lore  which  Yirginiua  fixed  upon  his 
daughter,  his  demeanour  in  sacrificing  his  darling,  are  remem- 
bered by  many  even  unto  this  day.  The  Roman  characters 
at  that  time  had  long  been  monopolised  by  Kemble,  and  he  was 
so  well  seconded  by  Young,  that  they  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  stereotyped.  There  could  be  no  other  possible  forms  under 
which  BmtuB,  Coriolanus,  or  Cato  would  be  endured.  In 
Virpnins  the  spell  was  dissolved.  It  was  perceived  that  a 
Roman  soldier  had  his  affections,  his  sorrows,  his  sacred  fount 
of  tears  like  ordinary  mortals — that  the  scarred  hero  of  many 
fights  bad  his  home>joys  and  a  tender,  no  less  than  a  stout 
heart.  At  a  later  period  these  human  affections  were  implied 
by  the  actor  to  Brutus,  who  too  often  bad  been  depicted  os 
the  stage  as  an  unbraiding  and  severe  Stoic.  The  Brntos, 
indeed,  of  history  is  not  exactly  the  Brutus  of  Shakspeore. 
In  Plutarch  he  savours  much  of  the  Porch,  and  in  Ciceio's 
letters  he  seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  a  cloBe-fisted 
money-lender.  The  softer  virtues  furnished  him  by  the  poet 
were  not  overlooked  by  the  tragedian.  In  the  port  of  Williaoi 
Tell  he  di&played  similar  powers  for  delineating  intense  p^hos 
and  paternal  love.  His  manner,  while  watching  the  boy 
practising  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  smothered  agony  that 

E receded  his  compliance  with  Gesler's  brutal  mandate  to  make 
la  son  bis  target,  have  never  been  approached  by  other  actors. 
It  is  just  forty-eight  yean,  hard  upon  hiJf  a  century, 
since  weoarselves  remember  to  have  seen  him  with  youthful 
enthoaiaBm  in  these  parts,  But  if  tbe  enthusiasm  was  youth- 
fol  the  impression  has  been  lastit^f :  as  he  was  then  vre  see 
him,  in  the  mind's  eye,  stUl — <the  cry  of '  Have  I  not  hands  ? ' 
which  preceded  his  tiger  spring  on  Appios,  and  the  kiss  he 
;ave  his  boy  before  tiie  fatal  apple  was  placed  upon  his  bead. 
Tis  Leat  appeared  to  us.  in  later  life  a  finer  performaace^  the 
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subject  b^ng  indeed  iaunesaurably  above  Virginiua  or  WiUism 
TeU ;  but  it  has  not  tbe  fresliness  of  tboae  first  imprGsdons. 
Hia  '  Proepero '  as  given  at  Covent  Garden  was  a  most  ma- 
jestia  impersonatioii,  and  obanningly  supported  bj  Miss  Hel«i 
Fasoit  as  *  Miranda '  and  Misa  P.  Horton  aB  '  Ariel.'  But 
enough  of  these  perEonal  recollections.  We  -  are  enabled 
through  the  kindness  of  a  fiiend  who  witnessed  Macready's 
performances  at  their  meridian  to  present  our  readers  with 
some  accounts  of  them  that  have  never  been  published,  and 
yat  appear  to  us  far  better  criticiams  than  any  to  be  met 
with  in  type.  Their  author  is  an  admirer,  but  not  a  ianstio 
in  judgment.  The  scale  of  appreciation  is  held  evenly— the 
comments  evince  all  the  tokens  of  close  observalaos  and  keen 
sensibility  so  often  wanting  In  ordinary  dramatic  oriticiBm. 
"We  b^in  with  a  notice  of  Macready  in  Lear. 

'  Lear  was  on  the  whole  the  most  admired  of  Macready's  perEonn- 
ances.  It  was  not  a  design  after  Tate's  as  Mtherto  it  had  been ;  no 
Cupid  joined  the  batids  of  Cordelia  and  Sldgar :  no  "  floaiish  "  aceom- 
paoied  Lear's  last  epeechea  about  rosy  wings  and  ioapiring  gods ;  but 
all  was  "  cheerleea,  dark,  and  deadly  .''^solemn,  Shaksperian.  It  seemed 
difficult  to  surpass  the  concentrated  pasaion  with  which  he  denounced 
the  (me  daughter  in  the  first  act ;  yet  this  was  nothii^  to  the  succeed- 
ing  passages,  when  Eegan  has  taken  Goneril  by  the  hand.  In  gra- 
duatiDg  panion  Macready  was  always  remarkably  skilful.  Only  the 
great  actor  can  accompli^  those  nice  distinctions  by  which  rage  and 
agony  are  raised  by  d^irees  to  their  full  height.' 

Macready's  conception  of  the  character  was  in  some  respects 
original  and  so  far  an  improvement  on  the  hitherto  prevailing 
one.  He  did  not  portray  the  old  king  as  decrepia  in  body 
or  failing  in  mind  or  memory  from  the  first.  And  he  gives 
the  following  excellent  reasons  for  departure  &om  established 
custom : — 

'  Most  actors,  Garrick,  Kemble,  and  Kean  among  others,  seem  to 
have  based  their  conception  of  the  choiw^r  on  the  infirmity  usually 
associated  with  "  four  score  and  upwards,"  and  have  reprosented  the 
feebleness  instead  of  the  vigour  of  old  age.  -  But  Lear's  was  in  truth 
a  "  lusty  winter :  "  his  language  never  betrays  imbecihty  of  mind '  or 
bedyi  fie  confers  his  kingdom  indeed  on  "  younger  strengths ;  "<  but 
there  is  still  snfiScient  invigoratisg  in  him  to  allow  him  to  ride,  to 
hunt,  to  run  wildly  through  the  fury  of  the  storm,  to  slay  the  ruffian 
who  murdered  his  Cordalia,  and  to  bear  about  her  dead  body  in  his 
arms.  There  is,  moreover,  a  heartiness  and  even  jollity  in  his  blither 
moments  no  way  akin  to  the  helplessness  of  senility.  Indeed  the 
towering  range  of  thought  with  which  his  mind  dilates,  identifying 
the  heavens  demselves  with  his  griefs,  and  the  power  of  conceiving 
fnieh  imaginings'  would  seem  incompatible  with  a  tottering,  trembling 
fimine,  and  betoken  rather  one  of  "  mighty  hone  and  bold  emprise,"  in 
the  outward  bearing  of  the  grand  old  man.'  ^  j ,  C tOOQIc 
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The  result  of  this  departure  from  the  ordinary  Lear  of  the 
Btage  IB  thus  d^cribed  by  our  observing  friend : — 

'  The  eSect  apdn  an  audience  was  prodigioos.  A  perfect  «tonn  of 
gobs  and  sighs  broke  out  in  the  theatre  when  the  old  king  woke  bom 
his  dream  of  madness  to  &11  upon  Cordelia's  neck  with  the  hysteric^ 
emotion  of  age.  The  relief  of  the  spectator  from  the  hoiTor  of  the 
first  acts  which  had  kept  him  fixed  and  silent  made  itself  evident  in 
this  way.' 

Following  out  his  conception,  Macready  'developed  the 

*  madness  very  gradually,  giving  to  it  the  peculiar  cnaracter 
'  of  great  age— of  that  time  of  life  when  the  passage  frwu  ■ 
'  heuthy  understanding  to  a  disordered  one  is  made  on  any 

*  additional  weakening  of  the  physical  powers.  An  enonnous 
'  and  exhausting  passion  in  Lear's  now  feeble  frame  produced 
'  this  change.* 

In  the  '  Beminiscences '  we  find  the  following  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  character  of  Hamlet : — 

'"Hamlet"  was  announced  for  my  benefit  [at  Covent  Gaidn 
Theatrel  on  the  8th  of  June,  1821.'  He  was  then  tweu^-^t 
years  old — a  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  record  of  his  acting  prind- 
pal  oharacten.  '  Upon  Uiis  wonderful  creation  of  Shak^uare,  io 
which  the  language  is  so  often  a  disguise  for  the  passion  beneath  it, 
more  has  been  trritt^n  than  probably  on  any  other  chanctar,  real  at 
fictitious,  within  the  whole  range  of  literature.  But  are  we  indebted 
Io  the  poet's  numerous  commedtatora  for  the  unniTelliog  what  Mean 
mysterious  in  it,  and  rendering  clear  what  might  be  obscure  in  ^ 
text :  or  are  we  not,  in  the  genenlity  of  his  critics,  made  sensible  of 
tlie  vain  ambition  to  obtain  credit  for  critical  sagacity  7  To  illnatrstc 
and  interpret  the  poet's  thoughts  is  the  player's  province.  No  sctor 
possessed  of  moderate  advantages  of  person,  occasional  animation,  and 
some  knowledge  of  stage  business  can  entirely  &il  in  the  port  of 
Hamlet ;  l^e  interest  of  the  story  and  the  rapid  succession  of  etartliog 
situations  growing  out  of  it  compel  the  attention  of  the  n>ectBtor  and 
irresisllbly  engage  his  sympsthy.  But  to  make  the  mind  of  Hamlet 
apparent,  to  render  his  seeming  inconsistencies  reconcilable  and  intd- 
ligible,  is  the  artist's  study.  My  meditations  on  the  character  continoed 
to  the  close  of  my  career.' 

'Maorcady's  Hamlet' — we  return  to  our  trustworthy  'reportsr' 
— '  was,  in  spite  of  all  physical  drawbacks,  to  our  mind  the  vieldiDg, 
flexible,  impressionable,  tender-minded  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare; 
never  strong  and  resolute  even  when  most  roused  to  action:  altei- 
nately  meditative  and  impassioned,  deliberate  and  sudden;  which 
yet  in  all  its  cumbinations  of  positive  and  n^ative  made  up  a  "  sweet 
prince."  After  the  most  frantic  flights  of  passion  his  spirits  fell  back 
constantlv  into  that  attitude  of  gentleness  natural  to  them.  When  be 
bad  "  frighted "  the  king  with  "  &]sa  fire "  and  raved  in  ferocioai 
exultation,  he  drooped  his  head  upon  Horatio's  shoulder  and  we  hesrd 
him  sdc  in  the  tone  c^  a  sick  man  for  some  music — "  the  reawden." 
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Tbnii  he  reodved  On-ic'a  message  with  midi  a  ainking  of  the  heart, 
though  brarelj  defying  augury  :  and  thus  it  was  he  wept  for  Folooiiu 
after  [he  contest  with  hia  mother.  Headdreeeed  theapirit  of  his  father 
as  a  spirit — the  horror  of  the  tremendous  visitation  absorbed  all  his 
&culties;  his  voice  &ded  uway  to  a  whisper,  his  action  was  suspended 
onder  the  influence  of  a  terror  increasing  rather  thnn  dimiDisbing 
during  the  first  addresses  to  the  ghosL' 

If  not  exactly  Macready's  Hamlet,  we  cannot  omit  con- 
gratulating  the  playcoerB  of  the  preseot  moment  on  b«ng 
witnesses  of  the  performance  of  Mr.  Irving.  He  too  is  a 
studious,  meditative,  and  conscientionH  actor,  gifted  with 
considerable  powers,  and  promising  f^rly  to  inscribe  his  name 
on  the  annals  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Irving  has  indeed  before  him 
an  uuprecedentedlj  clear  field  as  a  tragedian.  Xot  even  the 
shadow  of  a  Kean  or  Kemble  stands  in  his  way.  He  has 
before  him  the  entire  range  of  the  English  tragic  drama,  and 
we  recommend  him  to  multiply  and  vary  his  parts.  It  must 
be  an  intolerable  strain  on  the  faculties  of  an  actor  to  play 
Hamlet  a  hundred  or  more  times  consecutively.  Why  should 
not  Mr.  Irving  play  '  Virginius ' — that  is  if  a  suitable  Vii^iua 
can  be  discovered  ? 

With  the  following  sketch  of  Macready's  Macbeth  we 
must  reluctantly  take  leave  for  a  while  of  our  most  serviceable 
(vitic: — • 

*  Not  lees  admirable  was  he  in  his  dealinss  with  the  supematnral  in 
Macbeth.  In  the  first  act  he  wBa,  wiuoat  gesticulation,  without 
grimoce,  nn  amazed,  bewildered  being.  His  look  wandering  and  un- 
settled ;  when  he  xpake  '  into  the  air,'  we  could  almost  see  the  H^s 
pass  away  like  a  wreath  of  vapour,  dissolving  into  the  invisible. 
Afterwords  he  was  truly  rapt ;  thick-coming  fimcies  seemed  to  crowd 
through  his  brain,  large  thoughts  that  left  no  room  for  leaser  percep* 
tions.  Scarcely  ronscious  of  the  presence  of  Banquo  and  his  frieods 
when  once  hailed  Tliune  of  Cawdor,  his  words  to  them  dropp<-d 
hurriedly  and  impatiently.     It  was  the  sublime  of  preoccupation.' 

Such  *pre-occupation  *  was  attributed  to  Gnrrick.  He  is 
described  by  eye-witnesses — Cumberland,  no  mean  judge  of 
acting,  among  tbem — '  as  in  a  trance  both  when  he  first  en- 
'  countered  the  Weird  Sisters,  and  when  be  went  to  consult 
'  them  on  the  destiny  which  awaited  him.'  Kean's  power  in 
Macbeth  did  not  hold  out  afler  the  discovery  of  Duncnn's 
murder.  The  weight  of  the  banquet  and  following  scenes  was 
too  much  for  him.  Macready  was  really  the  Gothic  King. 
There  was  this  difference  between  these  great  actors  iu  the 
part.  The  expression  of  Kean's  most  flexible  features  hardlv 
varied    from  ^e  banquet  scene  to  the  duel  with  Macdu^. 
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Whereas  the  increasing  preBSure  and  conaciouene&s  of  destiny 
yrere  delineated  b;  Maoreadj  frotn  bis  first  encounter  with  the 
supernatural  rasters  until  tbe  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies. 
He  was  '  a  man  forbid '  from  the  moment  that  he  became 

a;reater  than  both  hereafter ' — G-lamis,  Cawdor,  and  Kong. 
ope  and  guilty  ambition  died  away — despair  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  doom  took  their  place  in  the  actor's  features. 

His  second  season  at  Covent  Garden  over  and  country  en- 
gagements for  the  time  fulfilled,  the  now  established  actor 
had  means  and  leisure  to  indulge  in  a  holiday,  and  be  ninted 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  Three  chapters  of  the 
'Beminiscences'  contain  an  account  of  this  and  a  later  ex- 
cursion, and  so  agreeably  are  they  written  that  we  couU 
wish,  as  Johnson  did  for  Qray, '  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  hii 
*  travels,  had  been  more  of  his  employment.'  At  Paris  he 
attended  at  the  performances  of  MdUe.  Mars  and  T^mo, 
the  great  representatives  of  the  new  school,  and  of  Mdlle. 
Dncbesnois  and  Lafond,  the  representatives  of  the  deolamatoiy 
style  of  the  days  of  Voltaire.  Neither  these  attractions  nor 
those  of  the  Louvre  delayed  him  long,  '  With  Italy  before 
me,'  be  writes, '  I  grudged  each  day  that  detained  me  in  Paris.' 
His  enthusiastic  and  sensitive  temperament,  bis  admiration  for 
the  Latin  and  Italian  poets,  qualified  him  for  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  the  natural  and  artistic  treasures  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  we  pass  over  with  regret,  but  not  without  a  strong 
recommendation  of  these  chapters  to  the  reader,  his  notices  <^ 
tbe  churches,  the  galleries,  the  palaces,  and  the  sceneiy  of 
Italy.  He  bad  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  poets  of  tbe 
Augustan  age  to  enable  him  to  realise  in  some  measure  tbe 
aspect  of  Csisanan  Kome ;  and  his  occasional  mention  of  bis 
readings  in  Dante  and  Tasso  render  it  probable  that  he  could 
also  picture  in  his  '  mind's  eye,'  the  Rome  also  of  the  Popes, 
and  the  Italy  of  the  Medici,  of  Bapboel  and  Michael  Anselo- 
His  tour  was  not  without  its  fruit«.  Not  merely  did  it  help 
to  enlai^  his  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  and  to  cheErieri 
in  bim  the  seeds  of  artistic  tastes,  but  also,  when  hs  becuoe 
manager,  helped  him  in  more  than  one  of  the  pictures  for  his 
theatre  in  which  Venice,  Verona,  and  Rome  formed  the  scene 
of  the  drama. 

At  Paris,  on  his  way  to  London,  he  was  met  by  a  most  un- 
expected and  unpleasant  surprise.  He  went  to  a  reading 
room  in  tbe  Hue  de  la  Paix  to  learn  what  had  been  doing  ia 
tbe  London  theatres  during  bis  absence,  and  to  his  dimiay 
read  that '  Emery  was  dead  and  that  Young,  Miss  Stephens,' 
the  sweet  singer,  '  and  Liston,  had  seceded  tnm  Coveni 
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'  Garden  and  were  engaged  hj  Ellisfon  at  Dnry  Lane  V 
Now  indeed  he  was  the  main  prop  and  stay  of  the  houBe  where 
he  waa  engaged.  But  it  was  with  any  feeling  rather  than  plea^ 
sore  that  he  learnt  of  the  HecesBion ;  and  he  ^en  and  always 
condemned  the  policy,  or  rather  the  impoUcy,  that  led  to  it. 
To  save  a  hondred  or  two  poonds  in  salarieB,  thousands  were 
sacrificed,  and  Covent  Garden  never  regained  either  its  former 
proBperity  as  a  theatre  or  ite  old-eetabliahed  reputation.  He 
had  in  earlier  days  striven  with  Young  for  the  premiership  in 
tragedy — but  he  was  always  on  good  terms  with  that  excellent 
actor  and  amiable  man,  and  he  now  bitterly  regretted  their 
separation.  Except  so  for  as  it  affected  Macready  there  is  no 
occasion  to  dwell  on  the  motives  that  actuated  the  Covent 
Garden  Committee  in  this  matter :  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  waa 
a  step  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Macready  himself,  in  consequence 
of  some  informality  in  his  engagement,  threw  it  up.  '  It  was,* 
he  tells  oa, '  with  regret  Aat  Ileft  Covent  Garden,  the  scene 
'  of  my  earlier  sncceases,  and  associated  with  so  much  of  io- 
'  tereat  in  my  professional  career ;  but  under  the  present 
'  management  (1822-S),  it  was  no  longer  the  same  theatre.' 

We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  Maeready'a  connexion  with 
Dmry  Lane.  It  seems  to  have  been  tJie  most  unhappy  peri6cl 
of  his  professional  life.  He  was  subject  there  to  one  of  the 
pettiest  of  tyrants — manager  Bunn.  Whatever  a  mean  and 
sordid  nature  could  devise  in  the  way  of  ingeniously  torment- 
infjr,  the  worthless  lessee  of  that  theatre  practised  on  Macready. 
It  is  easier  to  marvel  at  his  endurance  of  the.  insults  heaped 
upon  him,  than  at  his  indignation  at  them.  Matters  indeed 
came  to  a  most  unfortunate  crisis.  C(»npelled  to  pUy  the  -first 
three  acta  only  of '  Hichard  III.' his  cup  was  full  and  overBo  wed. 
Had  Bunn  luckily  been  out  of  the  way  at  the  time,  had  the 
door  of  his  private  room  been  locked,  had  a  night  intervened  to 
cool  the  actor's  juat  wrath,  had  almost  anything  happened 
except  what  did  happen,  Macready  would  have  beeu  spared 
many  painful  weeks  of  remorse.  Our  verdict  on  the  case  is, 
that  to  thrash  Bunn  was  quite  unworthy  of  the  actor,  to  get 
the  thrashing  was  quite  worthy  of  the  manager.  JVlacready 
for  a  time  fancied  that  his  frienda,  among  them  the  excellent 
Charles  Buller,  whose  early  death  was  a  national  loss,  looked 
coldly  on  him :  that  he  had  forfeited  his  social  position :  that 
he  hod  by  his  rash  deed  lost  all  future  chance  of  public  favour: 
and  that  the  Philistines  of  the  Press,  some  of  whom  at  the 
time  were  not  partial  to  him,  would  now  moke  more  sport  of 
him  than  ever.  What,  however,  lay  deepest  on  his  heart, 
the '  unkindest  cut  of  all,'  was  his  own  remorse  at  yielding  to 
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whftt  he  often  calls  his  '  uDgovernable  temper.'  For  die  cor- 
rection of  this  infirmity  he  offered  up  many  a  prayer  at  many 
seasons.  He  was  as  contrite  as  if  he  had  put  himself  into 
sackcloth  and  ashes  and  refused  to  cat  bread  and  be  com- 
forted. Of  course  the  assailer  and  the  assaulted  could  no 
-longer  dwell  under  the  same  roof.  Macready  quitted  Dm^ 
Lane,  and  Bunn  cured  his  aching  bones  by  pottaog  in  his 
^urse  certain  moneys  as  a  salve  for  thnn. 

Out  of  this  unlucky  afiur  good  as  irell  as  evil  came:  the 
results  that  Macready  anticipated  from  it  were  for  the  most 
"part  unrealised.  He  did  not  suffer  in  good  men's  esteem;  be 
had  troops  of  friends  still :  even  the  public  seemed  not  to  care 
much  for  Mr.  Bunn's  csstigation.  One  of  the  consequences 
was  a  most  satisfactory  reconciliation  with  Charles  Kemble. 
There  had  been  a  coolness  between  the  two  actors  since  Mac- 
ready  left  Covent  Garden ;  they  had  occasionally  croBsed  each 
other's  paths  when  they  were  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Harris.  Their  theory  and  practice  of  acting  differed,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  good-natured  friends  to  tell  the  one  what 
the  other  thought  of  him.  Kemble,  however,  while  regretting 
the  impetuosity  of  Macready,  was  highly  indignant  with  tbe 
Dniry  Lane  manager,  and  lost  qo  opportunity  for  expressing 
his  opioion  of  Bunn's  conduct.  The  reconciliation  must  be 
told  in  Macready's  own  words ;  it  was  honourable  both  to  him 
who  gave  and  him  who  took  the  apology : — 

'  Mb^  7,  1836.— Went  to  the  Garrick  Club.  Kemble  came  in  u  I 
was  going  out.  I  told  the  waiter  to  uk  him  to  step  into  tlie  strangen' 
room,  which  he  did.  I  nid  that  it  had  gratified  me  mnch  to  heu  <i 
the  liberal  wa^  in  which  be  bad  rooken  of  me  before  and  Bubeeqnantl; 
to  this  unfortunate  affair;  that  I  had  commiHaioned  my  friend  Talibui^ 
to  say  as  much  to  him,  but  aeeing  him  there,  I  chose  to  anticipate  hu 
intention  and  to  express  myself  the  Henee  I  eaterfaiined  of  his  libenl 
manner  of  mentioning  my  imme,  liAviog  so  long  been  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  him.  He  replied  that  he  had  never  cheri ah ed  any  hostile 
feeling  towarda  me,  and  tliat  hie  language  liad  always  been  in  the  tuna 
tone ;  that  everyone  muat  feel  indignant  at  the  infamous  conduct  of 
this  Bunn  towarda  me,  and  that  he  had  ever  entertained  the  best  ftel* 
ings  for  me.  I  drew  off  my  glove,  and  said  that  1  had  mnch  pleaiiin 
in  acknowledt;ing  the  liberality  of  hia  oonducL  He  shook  hands  voy 
cordially,  saying  that  it  had  been  always  a  matter  of  regret  to  him 
that  9ur  acquaintance  had  been  interrupted,  and  I  replied  that  I 
regretted  this  reconcilement  had  been  forced  from  me  by  the  geaecoiu 
and  liberal  behaviour  which  he  had  shown,  and  had  not  rather  pro- 
ceeded spontaneously  from  me.' 

Much  fame,  attended  also  with  due  remuneration,  did 
Macready   gain  by   his  three   nsits   to   the  United   States- 
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Even  the  greatest  admirerB  of  Edmund  Kean  ^ere  obliged 
to  admit  that  he  had  taken  little  good  hj  crossine  the  At- 
laDtic.  Whether  it  were  that  the  American  drinks,  eo  va- 
rious and  so  tempting,  or  whether  the  American  audiences 
encouraged  him  by  ul-placed  applause  for  some  points  or, 
more  properly,  tricks,  which  he  had  begun  to  adopt  in  England 
—spoilt  child  as  he  was  of  needy  and  flattering  parasitcG — 
canuot  be  told.  Certain  it  is  he  returned  to  London  altered 
for  the  worse,  while  Macresdy  was  neither  changed  '  by  mint 
'julep,  a  drink,' he  says, '  fit  for  Hebe  to  offer  to  the  gods,' nor 
by  the  indiscreet  plaudits  of  the  spectators.  Is  his  third  and 
last  trip  to  America  he  was  in  peril  of  his  life.  At  Edinburgh 
be  bad  been  hissed  in  Hamlet ;  in  London  there  was  a  clique, 
sometimes  audible  as  well  as  readable,  formed  against  him ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  a  New  York  theatre  to  assajl  him  with 
harder  weapons  than  words  or  newspaper  articles.  Truly  or 
not  the  sibilatioD  and  the  final  outrage  were  ascribed  to  an 
American  player  who  had  taken  it  into  nis  head  that  Macready, 
tJiroagh  envy  and  jealousy,  had  marred  bis  success  on  the 
English  stage.  So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  he  had 
shown  much  courtesy,  and  even  kindness,  to  Edwin  Forrest — -an 
actor  whose  proper  sphere  would  have  been  that  of  a  matador 
in  a  Spanish  bull-fight.  The  mob,  there  can  be  no  question, 
intended  to  bruise  or  break  the  English  intruder's  bones,  and 
had  they  slain  him  outright  would  perhaps  not  have  been 
deeply  affected,  but  have  '  liqn'rd  up '  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary gusto.  Had  Macready  been  killed,  and  could  Mr. 
Bunn  have  been  a  New  York  coroner,  he  might  perchance 
have  directed  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of, 
'  Served  him  right.'  Macready,  however,  had  more  friends  than 
foes  in  the  United  States,  and  one  small  town  felt  itself  ag- 
grieved, if  not  absolutely  insulted,  because  his  eng^ements 
did  not  permit  him  time  to  perform  in  it. 

The  country  theatres,  when  those  in  London  were  closed, 
were  still  important  to  Macready;  for  his  family  increased 
almoHt  annually,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  them  not 
only  at  the  moment  but  also  for  the  future.  He  was  a  hale 
and  hearty  man ;  but  there  were' land  rats  and  water  rata '  to 
provide  against ;  there  were  railways  and  steam-packets,  and 
then,  as  now,  there  were  accidents  both  on  shore  and  sea.  His 
early  applauders  at  York  and  Bath,  at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
warmly  welc«ned  him  ;  but  be  was  eng^ed  also  in  many  in- 
ferior and  obscure  theatres,  where  often  his  withers  were  sorely 
wmng.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  very  strict  in  rehearsals. 
He  was  sometimes  occupied  eight  or  nine  hours  in  drilling 
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awkward  proTUicial  aquads.  On  one  occasion,  a  pTomt>ter  who 
had  taken  umbrage  at  a  rebuke  from  the  London  '  star,'  made 
off  with  the  prompting-book,  and  time  was  wasted  in  tracing 
him  to  a  public-house.  At  another,  the  Applus  Claudini, 
whom  Virginiua  was  soon  to  strangle,  forgetting  that  judges 
are  proverbially  *  sober.'  fell  bacchi  plenus,  or  full  of  scnne 

*  viler  liquor,'  at  the  foot  of  his  judgm£nt>Beat,  and  the  pei^ 
formaoce  had  to  wait  for  a  substitute.  Again,  more  than  once, 
aithongh  Macbeth  or  Othello  was  punctual  at  roll-call,  there 
was  not  even  a  super  in  the  plajhouae  I  The  leesons  of  tie 
morning  were  often  foi^otien  in  the  evening,  and  a  blunderine 
Horatio  is  as  a  6y  in  a  pot  of  ointment  to  a  scrupalous  Bin 
rather  irascible  Hamlet.  Macready,  himself  an  excellent 
fencer,  was  now  and  then  matched  with  an  opponent  iriu 
handled  his  foil  as  if  it  wei*e  a  housemaid's  broom ;  and  not 
onfrequently  a  clumsy  Richmond  was  '  punched  foil  of  deadly 

•  holes '  by  the  expert  Richard.  Now  and  then,  Juliet  was  in 
advanced  years,  and  Cordelia  a  burden  not  only  by  her  acting 
bat  by  her  weight  Young,  it  is  said,  bore  these  misfortune* 
with  his  usual  equanimity ;  but  Macready  was  made  of  matt 
inflammatory  stuff,  and  had  in  him  more  of  the  BensitiTe 
Cassias  than  of  the  patient  Brntus. 

The  later  management  of  both  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  aroused  in  Macready  a  Mofound  and  not  unreasonable 
dislike  of  the  patent  theatres.  Bulwer's  Act,  as  it  was  called, 
had  not  yet  emancipated  the  minor  houses  from  their  bondage 
under  obsolete  and  idle  laws  and  restnctione,  and  the  natioul 
drama  was  left  to  the  mercy,  or  rather  to  the  tyranny  and 
caprice,  of  conunittees  or  lessees  who  cared  about  as  much  fw 
good  plays  and  performers  as  they  did  for  public  morals  or  art. 
Macready  and  some  few  friends  and  brother^actors  drew  up  a 
statement  of  these  restraints  and  grievances,  and  laid  it  before 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Hi  a  Lordship's  reply,  though  in  the 
negative,  was  courteous,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  mat  func- 
tionary could  do  in  the  matter.  He  could  not  abolish  tiie  patents, 
nor,  without  the  aid  of  Parliament,  give  any  effectual  redrssa. 
The  scheme  of  the  few  reformers,  indeed,  was  not  likely  to  be  in- 
telligible or  acceptable  to  the  general  public  Men  of  letten 
might  deplore  the  fallen  state  of  the  drama ;  but  what  were 
they  among  bo  many  people,  who,  if  amused  in  any  manner, 
were  content ;  who  relished  Fitzball's  plays  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  Shakspeare's  or  Coogreve's,  and  who  looked  on 
theatrical  performances  as  little  better  than  a  pastime,  if  not 
merely  an  idle  recreation.  The  average  Briton  is  not  easily 
exdted  to  take  steps  in  favour  of  any  liberal  art     Barke>  in 
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the  vhirlwiod  of  his  wrath  aeaioBt  the  French.  repuIdicaDSi 
refers  to  *the  teara  that  Garri<J  formerly,  or  that  Mr.  SiddoDH 
'  not  long  EincQ,  extorted  from '  him ;  but  few  membera  of 
Failiament,  whether  lords  or  commons,  thought  that  it  at  all 
concerned  the  Legislature  whether  '  Hunt  should  box  or 
■  Mahomet  aboold  dance '  on  boards  on  which  '  Lear  had  raved 
'  and  Hamlet  died.'  The  petition  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
reform  of  the  drama  troubled  no  man's  slumbers  at  the  mo- 
ment, nor  since  has  it-  seriously  i^ected  the  interests  of  either 
stalls  or  galleiT. 

But  what  if  one  at  least  <^  the  two  patent  theatres  could, 
nnder  different  management,  be  restored  to  ita  former  estate  ? 
Ko  doubt  the  risk  would  be  great  *  The  plot '  might  not  be 
'  a  good  plot,  an  excellent  plot,'  aa  Hotspur  thought  rebellion 
was ;  '  precious  Tentures  '  of  money  might  like  Antonio's '  be 
'  squandered  abroad'  in  the  attempt;  and  beside^  Macready, 
hsTingwife  and  children  to  provide  for, '  had  given  hostages  tQ 
'  fortune.'  One  thing  only  was  certain.  He  alone  could  carry 
out  the  projected  renaissance  of  the  stage ;  and  having  once 
screwed  up  his  coun^e  to  the  sticking  point,  he  entered  ou 
Hb  managenal  functions  with  the  same  resolution  that  in 
his  younger  days  had  helped  to  turn  to  account  even  stage- 
viUains. 

He  became  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  July 
24,  1837;  of  Drury.Lane  in  the  same  month,  1841.  lU 
the  result  was  similar  in  each  case,  the  two  undertaking  to 
improve  the  drama  may  as  well  be  treated  as  one.  Both 
booses  were  handed  over  to  him  in  very  Augsean  condition  as 
r^aided  morals  and  the  virtue  next  to  godliness.  To  clesnli- 
oess  there  seems  to  have  been  no  opposition  ;  but  to  the  iso- 
lation of  women  of  the  town  irom  the  body  of  both  these 
theatres  there  was  much  grave  and  indeed  fierce  remonstrance. 
Shareholders  took  fright ;  committee-men  shook  their  heads. 
If  only  good-livers  were  to  be  suffered  in  front  of  the  prosce- 
nium, what  would  become  of  the  dividends?  'Virtus  post 
'  uummoa '  was  the  burden  of  the  outcry  against  such  a  puritan 
lessee.  Some  newspapers,  the  '  John  Bull '  leading  the  van, 
were  zealous  advocates  for  the  protection  of  vice.  The 
nitnager,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved  by  threat  or  clamour. 
He  was  steady  as  bronze  in  his  good  purpose.  He  '  had  set ' 
his  enteriniae  on  the  cast,  and  was  steadfastly  purposed  to 

*  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.'  In  the  preface  to  '  Ion'  Mr. 
Justice  Talfourd  says  that '  besides  improving  the  dramas  and 

*  performances  of  the  time,  Macready,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
'  own  health  and  ease,  and  the  risk  of  his  well-earned  fortune. 
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<  has  had  the  virtae  and  the  cour^^  to  caat  away  Tidons 
'  appliances,  and  to  discourage  every  blandishment  except 
*  those  by  which  art  embodies  the  conceptions  of  genius.' 

But  the  victories  of  the  lessee  were  like  those  of  the  Epirot 
KinC)  FyrrhuB,  very  like  defeats.  Both  at  Covent  (rarden 
and  Drury  Lane  he  was  successful  in  his  efforts  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  the  drama  and  to  improve  the  style  of  acting,  (Hi 
playa  were  revived,  new  ones  were  produced,  with  every  orna- 
ment and  adjunct  of  costume  and  scenery  that  taste  or  research 
could  supply.  The  companies  at  each  house  were  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained ;  the  audiences,  though  occasionally 
tbey  fell  off,  were  oilen  frequent  and  full ;  and  had  time  been 
allowed  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  becoming  steady  iu 
numbers  and  remunerative.  There  was  a  time  when  Chancolon 
of  the  Exchequer  carefully  watched  the  returns  of  exports, 
imports,  and  manufactures,  and  raised  the  duties  and  taxes  on 
them,  or  devised  new  modes  of  filling  the  treasury,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  trade  or  enterprise  prospered.  The  effect  of  snch 
policy,  even  if  it  were  not  recorded  by  historiana,  ia  not  difficult 
to  guess.  Trade  declined ;  enterprise  was  diacourwed.  The 
committees  of  the  two  theatres  acted  like  these  Blundering 
chancellors.  When  Macready's  first  leases  expired,  the  rent 
was  raised.  The  committee  acted  like  the  daughters  of  the 
horse-leach ;  tbey  cried  '  Give,  give.'  Even  so  zealoos  a  re- 
former was  not  prepared  for  insolvency.  Twice  foiled  in  )u» 
attempts  to  elevate  the  stage,  he  laid  down  the  managerud 
baton.  His  real  opponents  were  those  who,  for  their  own  inte- 
rests as  well  as  bis,  ought  to  have  been  his  supporters.  Hasten- 
ing to  be  rich  they  became,  and  deservedly,  poor;  believing 
themselves  to  be  foreseeing,  theywere  blind  as  moles  in  •O 
that  touched  the  shareholders.  What  Macready  says  of  Mr. 
Price's  management  at  Drury  Lane  applies  equally  to  that 
of  Osbaldiston  and  others  at  Covent  Garden.  '  Managers  and 
'patentees,'  he  writes,  'are  little  better  than  mere  traders'— 
the  only  one  consideration  of  those  to  whom  the  patents  of 
the  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres  have  been  en- 
trusted was  the  amount  of  interest  they  could  obtain  for  their 
shares ;  the  improvement  of  the  public  taste,  the  cultivation  of 
dramatic  literature,  or  the  respectability  of  the  audience, 
being  subjects  below  their  liberal  and  enlightened  viem.' 
In  his  speech  at  the  farewell  dinner  given  him  on  his  re- 
tiring from  the  stage,  he  says: — 

'  My  lunbition  to  esUbliah  a  theatre  in  reg&rd  to  decomm  and  tuta 
worthy  of  our  country,  and  to  leave  in  it  the  pUye  of  onr  dime 
Shak^Maie  fitly  illuatiated,  wu   Ihutrated  by  uose  whose  ivtj  it 
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was  themtelveg  to  hare  andertaken  the  task.  But  some  good  seed  has 
■jvi  been  Bown  :  and,  in  the  zeal  and  creditable  productioas  of  certain 
of  OUT  praeent  managers,  ve  have  asaurance  that  the  corrupt  editions 
and  unworthy  preaentationa  of  past  times  wiU  never  be  restored,  but 
that  the  purity  of  our  great  poet's  text  will  from  henceforward  be  held 
on  OUT  EngliBJi  stage  in  the  reverence  it  should  ever  command.' 

Macready,  both  aB  actor  and  manager,  was  the  c&use  aDd 
promoter  of  much  improvement  in  dramatic  literature.  It 
had  become  of  little  use  to  write  new  plaj-s  for  Keaa.  His 
memory  was  gi'o'^y  impaired  by  his  excesses ;  he  was  sel- 
dom, ii  ever,  happy  in  his  performance  of  new  pieces ;  and 
several  even  of  his  old  characters  — lago,  Hamlet,  and  Keuben 
Glenroy — a  very  fine  one  in  his  bands — he  graduallv  eave 
up.  To  Macready  we  owe,  besides  'Virgimus,'  '  Wifiam 
•Tell,'  'Glcncoe,'  'Mirandola,'  'The  Provost  of  Bruses,* 
'  The  Patrician's  Daughter,'  'StrafTord,'  'Ion,'  'Richeheu,* 
'  The  Lady  of  Lyons,'  and  several  others.  They  were  not  in- 
deed all  successfiu,  but  they  were  preferable  to  moat  that  had 
been  acted  for  many  years,  and  were  some  of  them  on  a  par  with 
the  *  Douglas '  or  *  Venice  Preserved '  of  earlier  generations, 
•Philip  van  Artevelde,'  upon  which  much  pains  had  been 
bestowed  by  Macready  at  tne  Princess'  Theatre,  did  not  hap- 
pen to  suit  the  public  taste,  or  rather  the  caprice,  if  not  the 
stupidity,  of  newspaper  reporters.  The  manager,  indeed,  had 
ft  few  judicious  and  loving  fnends  in  the  papers,  but  many 
more  personal  or  purchased  enemies.  With  such  a  helmsman 
at  the  two  great  theatres,  poets  of  mark  and  zealous  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  drama — Knowles,  Browning,  Talfourd,  Marston, 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Procter,  and  Bulwer — were  eager  to  fur- 
nish new  opportunities  for  displaying,  and  also  diversifying,  his 
great  powers.  In  rendering  these  compositions  more  suited  to 
the  stage  than  they  may  have  been  in  the  original  draft,  he 
was  a  •  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.'  The  authors  would 
now  and  then  protest  against  his  use  of  the  pruning-hook,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  yielded  to  his  counsel,  and  admitted  it, 
after  the  first  or  second  representation,  to  be  sound  as  well  as 
friendly.  Nor  were  older  dramatists  neglected  by  him  in  this 
high  tide  of  novelties.  The  '  Maiden's  Tragedy  '  of  Fletcher 
was  regenerated  and  cleansed  in  the  '  Bridal';  and  more  of  the 
seventeenth-century  productions  appear  to  have  been  contem- 
plated, had  time  and  opportunity  been  allowed. 

The  frequent  production  of  new  plays  greatly  extended  the 
range  of  Macready's  characters,  and,  in  some  instances,  de- 
veloped in  his  acting  new  gifls  and  phases.  It  was  owing  to 
his  sagacity  and  experience  that  Bymn's  poems  in  dialogue — 
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for  that  is  a  more  appropriate  title  for  them  than  dramas — 
were  made  fit  for  Tepresentation.  The  p»ns  taken  by  him  in 
adapting  them  are  recorded  in  the  '  Diaries.'  In  '  Werner,'  for 
example,  he  created  a  part  which  unto  this  day  remains  his  own. 
It  has  been  performed  by  other  actors,  but  no  one  of  them 
has  risen  to  his  level ;  there  has  been  nothing  *  Bimile  ant 
'  secundum '  in  the  representation  since  it  left  hia  hands.  They 
who  witnessed  his  Werner  can  never  forget  it.  As  in  Mac- 
beth, the  dread  of  an  awful  and  unseen  agency  brooded  over 
the  weak  and  conscience-stricken  noble.  The  spirit  of  Straleo- 
beim  haunted  him  ever  after  the  deed  was  done.  '  Dost  thou 
<  walk  tiiese  walls  to  witherme  and  mine?'  Again,  as  in  the 
Scottish  tyrant,  he  gazed  on  vacancy :  *  hia  voice  sounded 
*  hollow ;  his  whole  n^ame  grew  rigid  under  the  spell  of  hor- 
'  rible  imaginings.'  In  Byron's  '  Foscari '  he  was  equally  un- 
rivalled. The  abort  and  broken  sentences  assigned  to  the 
Doge  were  in  his  recitation  symbols  of  the  broken  heart 
within  the  aged  and  shattered  frame ;  symbols  of  the  bereaved 
father,  of  his  bondage  to  the  Senate  and  the  Ten,  harhingeis 
6f  insults  yet  in  store  for  him,  of  his  deposition  and  hisdeath. 
'  Immovable  in  the  ducal  chair  as  a  portrait  by  Titian  or  Tin- 
'  toretto,  he  sat  like  one  of  the  pictured  predecessors  of  the 
'  FoscarL'  Every  look  and  gesture  apoke  either  in  brief  words 
or  in  silence  even  more  expressive.  Could  the  CE^pus  of 
either  of  the  two  great  Sophoclean  tragedies  have  been  pre- 
sented on  the  Bnglish  stage,  Macready,  in  the  one  would  nave 
embodied  to  the  life  the  proud  and  too-confident  King,  the 
Bpumer  of  soothsayers  and  oracles ;  and  in  the  other,  the 
blind,  homeless,  helplesa,  discrowned  exile,  yearning  for  the 
tomb.  Agun,  without  much  strain  of  im^nation,  we  can  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  Macready  in  the  Orestes  of  cither  ^schylm 
or  Sophocles — he,  too,  an  exile,  inheritor  of  a  great  revenge, 
scion  of  the  blood-stained  Atrid  house,  bondsman  to  destiny, 
hunted  by  unresting  Furies,  happy  only  in  a  friend's  devotion 
and  a  sbter's  love.  In  the  character  of  Orestes  there  is  much 
variety,  many  transitions,  unflinching  purpose  and  alliance 
with  a  supernatural  agency ;  and  these  ingredients  in  tragic 
drama  were  all  favourable  to  Maoready's  impersonations. 

For  the  survivors — and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  there  are 
and  will  long  be  many  of  those  who  saw  him  on  the  st^— it 
may  be  possible  to  revive  some  reminiscences  of  Macready's 
acting  in  the  novelties  brought  out  by  him  while  in  manage- 
ment. An  example  or  two,  however,  is  all  we  can  oSbrd.  Mr. 
Justice  Talfourd's  '  Glencoe '  deserved  far  more  favour  than  it 
met  with  at  the  time  of  its  production.     Untoward   circum- 
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atanoea  befell  it  at  the  outset;  among  them  was  aa  impertme&t 
baby's  coining  into  the  world  at  the  time  the  leading  actress  in 
the  piece  was  particalarlj  wanted.  A  far  finer  play  thuL  the 
very  succeesful  'Ion' is  '  Grlencoe.'  It  afforded  Alacreadya 
chwracter  admirably  suited  to  hiuL  The  hero  of  the  piece  a, 
like  Chaucer's,  a  very  'parfait  knight.'  In  honour  he  is  im- 
pr^nable;  his  eelf-denial  is  unvar3ang;  his  love  is  deeply 
rooted ;  he  has  known  much  sorrow ;  he  has  braved  many  dan- 
gers ;  he  is  afi  generous  and  affectioDate  as  valiant.  This  cha- 
racter, with  all  its  attributes  and  accessories,  Macready  brought 
out  into  the  strongest  light,  especially  in  the  scene  where 
Halbert  Macdonald  resigns  to  hia  younger  brother  Henry  the 
hand  of-  his  betrothed  Helen  CampbeD,  the  playmate  of  bifr 
boyhood,  the  love  of  his  youth  and  manhood.  An  ordinary 
actor  might  easily  have  won  applause  in  this  scene  by  a  little 
rant,  some  phrensy,  and  certain  conventional  points  that  would 
have  taken  with  the  gallery  and  the  groundlings,  and  not  been 
unwelcome  to  the  boxes.  But  no  ordinary  actor  could  have 
done  justice  to  this  character.  Its  merits  do  not  lie  on  the 
Burfaoe,  but  require  to  be  brought  out  by  careful  study  in  com- 
bination with  the  instincts  of  dramatic  genius.  How  Ma- 
cready played  this  scene  shall  be  told  in  the  words  of  a  most 
competent  spectator : — 

'  Halbert  in  "  Glencoe "  ia  a  really — a  living,  breathing  being  in 
whom  the  paeaian  of  love  ia  not  merely  a  eource  of  pretty  imngea  and 
ooft  words,  a  sort  of  neceauly  to  a  tragic  hero,  as  an  episode  in  hia 
histoiy — but  it  gives  the  tone  to  bis  whole  life,  and  is  so  true  in  its 
ever-present  unostentatious  watehfulness,  its  reflecting  constancy,  that 
it  would  be  degraded  by  comparison  with  the  ordinaEy  stage  lover. 
The  majestic  tendernees  ahown  by  Macready  in  this  performance  can 
never  be  foigotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  We  can  see  him  now 
as  he  stood  when  Halbert  has  resigned  the  hand  of  hia  betrothed,  and 
ahe  has  fallen  at  hia  feet  to  bless  and  worship.  He  bowa  bis  head 
towards  her  in  intense  but  no  longer  conflicting  feeling — the  last  fidter 
of  the  voice  haa  died  away— the  last  tremble  of  the  poor  heart,  the  last 
flatter  of  purpoBe,  is  over — eveiy  pang  and  throb  of  irresolution  is  quite 
past,  and  a  sublime  devotion  settles  gradually  upon  his  whole  aspect.' 

'  Ion '  was  a  great  success.  Lord  Lytton'a '  Lady  of  Lyons ' 
even  greater;  and  it  is  still  a  favourite  stock  play,  although 
there  le  no  Macready  nor  Miss  Helen  Faucit  now  on  tbesti^ 
to  witch  the  world  with  their  performance  of  Claude  and 
Pauline.  Perha|M  there  never  haa  been  a  more  complete 
triumph  over  physical  disadvantages  than  Macready's  repre- 
sentation of  the  Argive  stripling  and  the  gardener's  son.  A 
great  actor  indeed  can  occasionally  defy  the  inconveniences  of 
years  or  person.     Charles  Kemble  played  Orlando  in  '  As  you 
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'  like  it,'  when  he  was  stout  enough  for  Henry  VIII.,  and  what 
his  forester's  suit  of  Lincoln  green  displayed,  instead  of  con- 
cealing, his  girth.     The  charm  of  his  manner,  the  cheer  of  his 
spirit,  the  grace  of  his  gesture  and  movements,  and  a  moet 
musical  voice,  supplied  tne  place  of  youth  and  threw  a  vol 
for  a  time  over  the  lapse  of  years.     And  so  it  fared  with  Ion 
and  Claude.    Genius  fumtBhed  all  that  was  needed  for  illusion. 
The  spectators  did  not  numher  the  actor's  years,  nor  measure 
his  manly  stature  in  those  characters.     It  was  as  if  some  great 
magician  had  cast  a  spell  on  the  senses  of  the  audience.    They 
took  not  their  impressions  from  what  they  really  saw ;   they 
were  for  the  time  plenifidians — they  looked  on  with  the  eyes 
of  faith  alone.     They  were  told  they  were,  and  they  beUeved 
themselves  to  he,  at  Argos :  that  Ion  wag  a  young  Samuel,  or 
like  his  namesake,  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  a  servant  in  ApoUo'a 
temple,  and  that  he  and  the  aspiring  boy  of  Lyons  were  on- 
touched  hy  the  hand  of  time  and  had  their  yeam  before  them. 
There  are  no  more  agreeable  entries  either  in  the  *  Reminis- 
'cencee  '  or  the  '  Diaries '  than  those  in  which  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  private  life  and  pursuits  of  their  author.     In  his 
garden  and  fields  at  Elstree  he  owned  a  little  Eden.     Kides, 
walks,  his  library,  the  education,  the  sports  of  his  children,  the 
'  faithful  dogs  that  bore  him  company,'  his  trees  and  flowers, 
poured  balm  into  a  spirit  often  vexed  by  the  cares  and  bnidois 
of  professional  life.    He  was  happy  as  Horace  in  his  Sabine 
farm.     The  joy  and  relief  he  felt  in  his  retreat  may  fitly  be  de- 
scribed in  the  hues  of  MUton,  for  in  his  cottage  at  Elatree  he  felt 
'  Aa  one  who  long  in  populous  cit;  pent, 
Where  houaes  thick  and  sewere  anooy  the  air, 
Forth  isBuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  lo  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  &rma 
Adjomed,  finm  each  thing  met  conceives  delight : 
The  mnell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  ught,  eo^  rural  sound,' 

His  professional  studies  were  not  discontinued — plays,  old 
and  new,  their  revision  or  their  adaptation  for  the  stage  toot 
np  much  time ;  almost  daily  visits  to  London  were  necessary ; 
and  after  a  while,  residence  there  being  indispenai^le,  Elstree 
was  given  up,  but  not  without  regret  and  many  '  a  lingering 
'  longing  look  behind.'  He  afibided  one  more  instance  of  the 
truth  ofan  old  saying  that  the  busiest  of  people  have  the  most 
time  to  spare ;  it  is  the  loiterers  or  the  unmethodical  who  de- 
ptore  the  shortness  of  their  hours:  He  had  never  laid  aside  the 
classical  knowledge  acquired  at  Bugby;  on  the  contrary  he 
added  to  it  by  making  new  acquaintances.  In  the  'Diaries'  are 
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found  the  dates  of  his  readings  in  Catullas,  Ovid,  Horace,  and 
Homer.  Oneentry  is, 'Began  Thucydides.'  Italian  and  French 
anthers  were  among  his  favourite  studies.  Milton  and  Pope, 
Byron  and  Wordsworth,  are  often  noted  as  the  companions  of 
leisure  hours.  A  quicic  study  was  accompanied  by  a  most  re- 
tentive memory,  even  to  the  close  of  his  life.  And  it  was 
among  the  consolations  of  bis  later  years  that,  when  unable  to 
read  his  favourite  authors,  he  recollected  what  he  had  stored 
up  in  studious  leisure.  His  retentive  memory  was  indeed 
among  &e  consolations  of  his  later  days.  '  On  one  occasioD,' 
we  are  told  by  his  editor, '  afler  his  powers  bad  so  much  failed 
'  that  it  was  long  since  he  had  been  capable  of  holding  or 
'  reading  a  book  to  himself,  he  said  he  had  been  reading 
■  "  Hamlet"  On  some  surprise  being  expressed,  he  toacfaed 
'  his  forehead,  said  "  Here,"  and  when  asked  if  he  could  r^ 
'  collect  the  whole  play,  he  replied — "  Yea,  every  word,  every 
'  "  pause,  and  the  pauses  have  eloquence."  * 

When  Macready  retired  to  Sherborne  it  might  reaBonably 
have  been  expected  that  active,  no  less  than  professional,  life 
would  have  closed.  He  had  earned  a  claim  to '  retired  leisure  ;  * 
he  had  been  a  hard-worker  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  fifty-eighth 
year.  But  there  was  a  new  field  opened  to  him  in  his  Dorset- 
shire retreat.  There  was  urgent  need  of  cultivation  in  tlie 
people ;  and  he  set  his  hand  t^ain  to  the  plough.  That  town 
possessed  a  grammar  school  ofsome  pretensions  for  scholanhip, 
so  far  at  least  as  consisted  in  the  noble  arts  of  composing  Grreek 
and  Latin  verses,  or  of  learning  as  much  Euclid  and  Algebra 
as  would  qualify  a  echool-boy  for  admission  to  college.  Beneath, 
however,  this  privileged  order  of  students  there  was  a  deep  un- 
cnltivated  soil  of  popular  ignorance,  as  is  too  trequenUy  the  case 
where  there  is  an  endowed  school  near  at  hand.  The  sons  of 
tradesmen  or  field  labourers  were  either  slenderly  furnished 
with  the  famous  three  Kb,  or  they  were  left  to  '  grow  np '  as 
void  of  learning  as  poor  Topsy  was.  Verv  soon  after  his  house 
was  made  habitable  he  established  evenmg  schools,  gave  leo- 
tures  and  readings,  examined  his  pupils,  adult  or  juvenile, 
formed  a  reading  library,  and  distributed  rewards  for  diligence 
and  good  conduct.  He  anticipated  by  some  years  such  good 
and  serviceable  works  as  now  fortunately  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  our  land.  By  his  retirement  he  forfeited  many  social 
and  intellectual  pleasures  which  he  had  long  been  enjoying  ia 
London.  The  wide  circle  of  his  cultivated  and  distinguished 
friends,  artists,  poets,  scholars,  historians,  and  others  eminent 
in  the  law  or  the  State,  were  far  away  from  him ;  but  the 
advantages  of  London  society  were  compensated  for,  in  some 
VOL.  CXLI.   KO.  CCLXXXVIII.  GO 
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measure,  by  the  '  luxury  of  doing  good.'  His  heart  ww  in- 
deed in  his  labours  of  charity.  He  never  contributed  less  than 
lOOIL  a  year  to  his  night- school,  and  the  cuntribution  of  some 
friends  deairouB  of  aasistiog  him  in  bis  work  he  added  to  his 
donation,  but  not,  as  was  intended  by  the  givers,  as  an  ease- 
ment of  his  own  payments.  We  are  told  by  bis  editor,  that  'oo 
'  one  occasion,  when  driving  over  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
'  YeovU  on  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  Sberborne 
'  Literary  Institution ' — which  he  had  rescued  from  decay,  or 
rather  from  extinction — '  his  companion  jokingly  remarked 
'  that  a  country  fly  was  a  sorry  conveyance  for  the  great  tia- 
-f,  gedian,  and  that  be  ought  to  keep  his  carriage  and  pair.  "Ah, 
*-  "but  Uien,"  he  said,  "  I  must  give  up  my  night-s(»iooI.'" 

'  Such  was  Maeready  as  delineated  by  himself  for  the  in- 
struction or  otmsolation  of  his  children,  only  two  of  whom 
were  permitted  to  survive  him.  Death,  indeed,  wa^  very  hue; 
in  his  household — some  were  taken  away  in  their  prime,  othen 
in  their  childhood.  The  latest  of  these  calamities,  tiie  death 
of  his  most  beloved  and  highly-gifted  daughter  Catherine,  vas 
a  stroke  he  never  recovered  from.  He  bad  fought  a  good  fight; 
he  had  not  hidden  in  a  napkin  any  talent  he  possessed ;  he  has 
lefl  aname  that  in  the  annals  of  the  stage  will  never  be  fgi^ol- 
ten,  but  be  '  semper  virens,'  like  the  names  of  Betterton  and 
'Garriok,  of  the  Kembles  and  Kean,  and  of  other  int^reten 
of  our  national  drama.  Of  his  rank  among  actors  there  were 
varions  opinions  in  his  lifetime,  bis  contemporaries  approiing 
or  condemning  his  practice  or  theory  of  art  according  as  they 
happened  to  coincide  or  disagree  with  tbem ;  but  conoerains 
-his  character  and  ability  there  can  hardly  be  a  difference  u 
opinion.  With  a  slight  change  we  conclude  by  applying  to 
William  Charles  Maeready  these  words  of  Tacitus, — as  regans 
the  man — '  bonum  virum  facile  credas ' — as  respects  the  artid 
—'  magnum  libenter.' 

These  volumes,  though  somewhat  prolix  and  minute,  have 
been  well  edited  by  ue  author's  friend  and  executor  ^ 
Frederick  Pollock.  All  necessary  information  is  furnished  to 
readers,  and  all  that  concerns  the  public  has  been  carefully 
preeerved.  A  more  useful  guide  or  manual  for  actors,  especially 
for  the  young  and  inexperienced,  has  never  been  published. 
FrtHn  the  '  Beminiscences '  and  the  '  Diaries '  alike  the  novice 
may  learn 

'  How  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  ahines  afar ; ' 

and  derive  from  the  example  of  Maeready  many  valoaWe 
lessons,  both  for  his  profession  and  for  his  conduct  in  life.  *He 
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may  learn  from  these  memoirs  how  difficulties  may  be  over- 
come,  duties  fhlfilled,  errors  avoided  or  atoned  for,  and  how, 
in  despite  of  vulgar  prejudice,  the  career  of  an  actor  may  not 
only  be  honourable  and  useful,  but  also  auxiliary  to  art  and 
beneficial  to  society.  A  deeply  religious  spirit  pervades  this 
roister  of  his  acts  and  thoughts  &om  an  early  period  of  his 
life  until  the  end.  And  this  record  of  his  feelings  may  serve 
a  double  purpose.  It  may  be  useful  to  the  young  reaiders  of 
these  memor^ls ;  and  it  may  also  help  to  remove,  or  at  least 
to  qualify,  a  too  commonly  prevailing  notion  of  the  actor's 
vocation  being  incompatible  with  goM  works,  well-grounded 
faitb,  and  sacere  piety. 
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1875,  including  Report  of  the  Admiraltg  Arctic  Committee. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of 
Her  Majesty.     1875. 

2.  The  TTireikold  of  the  Unknoton  Region.  By  CLBHBirrs 
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and  an  Account  of  the  Retcue  of  the  Crew  of  the  '  Polaria.' 
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4.  The  German  Arctic  Expedition  of  1869-70,  and  Narrative 
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wonderful  Drift  on  the  lee-floe :  a  History  of  the  '  Polaris  * 
Expedition,  with  the  Cruise  of  the  '  Tigress '  and  Rescue 
of  the  'Polaris'  Snroivort.  Edited  by  E.  Valb  Blakb. 
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rpHB  long  series  of  English  expeditions  for  Arctic  exploratioD, 
coDomencing  in  1818,  came  to  an  end,  in  1859,  wiUi  the 
retnm  (^  the  '  fox '  and  tbe  certain  knowledge  of  the  ^^,fi0\  |r 
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Sir  John  FraDklin  and  his  compauions.  The  general  feeling 
of  the  couDtiy  was  opposed  to  any  further  exploration  of  mlai 
eeas ;  it  was  maintained  tliat  such  exploration  had  no  object 
commensurate  with  the  risk  which  it  entailed;  the  mystery 
which  had  hung  over  the  voyage  of  the  '  ErebuB '  and  '  Terror' 
had  been  painfully  cleared  up  by  McCUntock  and  Hobson; 
the  North-West  Passage,  the  dream  of  centuries,  had  been 
found  by  McClure,  and  for  all  purposes  of  practical  BavigatdtHi 
and  commerce  had  been  proved  useless ;  the  mere  determina- 
tion of  desolate  coasta,  of  barren  and  uninhabitable  lands,  tx 
of  seas  and  straits  which  conid  Aot  be  sailed  over,  vraB  a  vab 
and  idle  fancy  of  map-makers  and  geographers :  the  demandi 
of  science  were  misunderstood,  her  claims  were  scouted,  and 
the  Xorth-West  Passage,  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  was 
classed  aa  a  wild  and  chimerical  delusion.  This  conditicm  cf 
the  public  mind  was,  in  reality,  the  necessary  recoil  from  the 
extreme  tension  which  had  been  kept  up  for  so  many  yeais; 
and  it  was  quite  certain  that  after  a  due  period  of  repose  the 
restlessness  of  mind  and  body,  which  seems  the  distinguiahii^ 
characteristic  of  English  energy,  would  again  seek  an  outitt 
in  geographical  enterprise  and  maritime  discovery. 

After  ^,  the  problem,  which  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  had  occupied  men's  minds,  had  been  solved ;  useful,  or 
not  useful,  the  North- West  Passage  had  been  fouud ;  and 
when,  to  adopt  the  appropriate  figure,  we  rounded-to,  it  wa« 
after  we  had  carried  through  our  venture,  and  had  triumphed 
over  difficulties  which  had  baffled  all  former  ages  and  all  other 
nations.  If  these  latter,  profiting  by  our  experience  and 
example,  have  been  continuing  on  Uie  course  of  polar  explora- 
tion, it  is  not  OS  completing  any  work  which  we  had  under- 
taken; if  we  DOW  enter  on  a  new  voyage,  it  is  not  as  again 
taking  up  a  work  which  we  had  left  unfinished ;  whether  we 
succeed  or  do  not  succeed,  the  aims  and  objects  now  before 
us  are  totally  distinct  from  those  which  we  have  had  before  ns 
in  times  past :  success  or  failure  will  belong  to  the  present 
only.  If  the  expedition  now  being  fitted  oat  should  reach  the 
North  Pole, it  will,  none  the  lees,  be  the  first  expedition  which, 
within  nearly  fifty  years,  has  left  our  shores  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  seeking  it ;  and  it  will,  none  the  less,  be  the  first 
expedition  which  any  Government  has  carefully  and  delibe- 
rately fitted  out  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  right  to  state  this  clearly  and  explicitly  at  the  outset ; 
for  during  these  last  few  years  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
English  rights  and  Englieh  duties ;  as  if  we  had  long  ago 
pledged  ourselves  to  find  the  North  Pole,  and  are  to  be  ac- 
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counted  recreant  eluggards  for  not  having  ere  now  found  H ;  or 
as  if  the  Arctic  was  an  English  preserve,  and  any  other  people 
trying  to  explore  it  were  intruding  on  our  private  dotnaia.  Of 
course,  such  an  idea,  even  if  correct,  would  he  purely  aenti- 
Diental ;  but  as  the  case  stands,  it  is  alt<»ether  ungrounded. 
We  have  as  yet  never  seriously  att«iDptea  to  find  the  North 
Pole ;  till  now,  we  have  never  pledged  ourselves  to  look  for  it ; 
and  we  greet  those  hrave  men  of  other  countries — Americans, 
Swedes,  North  GermanB,  or  Austriana  —who  have  ventured  on 
the  perilous  quest,  as  fellow-laboorera  and  honourable  rivals  in 
t4ie  work  of  scientific  exploration. 

It  is  thus  that  the  present  seems  a  fitting  time  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  these  have  actually  done,  and  now  they  have  done 
it;  what  they  have  sought  and  what  they  have  found ;  above 
all,  to  the  aims  and  objects,  to  the  hopes  and  fears,  of  the  ex- 
pedition which  our  own  Government  ia  now,  after  long  and 
careful  forethought,  preparing  to  send  out. 

First  then,  and  foremost,  of  these  objects  is  geographical  dis- 
covery. Within  the  pcdar  circle  there  is  an  enormous  area, 
comprising  at  least  two  million  square  miles,  of  which  we 
know  simply  nothing.  We  shall  have  presently  to  speak  of 
the  various  siwculatlons  regarding  the  nature  of  this  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  world's  surface ;  it  is  enough  for  our  immediate 
purpose  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  anything  whatever  about 
it.  Whether  it  is  land,  water,  or  ice ;  whether  the  climate  is 
cold  or  warm ;  whether  there  are  inhabitants,  animals,  plants, 
or  whether  it  is  a  howling  wilderness — speculation  has  included 
almost  every  possibility,  and  almost  every  absurdity ;  but  of 
knowledge,  such  as  alone  intelligent  men  can  be  content  with, 
we  have  absolutely  none.  To  attain  some  such  knowledge  is 
the  first  object  now  proposed  in  Arctic  exploration.  It  is  con- 
sidered unfitting  and  unseemly,  in  the  present  state  of  scientific 
progress,  that  there  should  be  this  la^e  area  of  our  own  earth's 
surface  still  so  utterly  unknown.  The  examination  of  it  ia 
loudly  called  for ;  it  is  a  problem  of  universal  interest,  the 
solution  of  which  appeals  not  to  commercial  profits,  pecuniary 
advantage,  and  increased  facility  of  transport  or  communicji- 
tion,  but  simply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those  higher  feelings 
and  yearnings  which,  whatever  our  remote  ancestry,  now  dis- 
tinguish us  from  the  brutes.  We  want  to  traverse  this  un- 
known space,  and  see  and  know  what  it  is. 

A  reference  to  the  beautifully  distinct  chart  which  baa  been 
published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Admiralty 
will  show  that  to  enter  this  space  there  are  only  four  ways — 
to  the  west  of  Greenland ;  to  the  east  of  Greenland,  between     , 
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it  and  Spitzbet^en ;  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen,  between  it 
and  Novaya  Zemlya ;  or  through  Bering's  Straits — and  it  is 
familiarly  known  that  by  each  route  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  advance  is  I'l^.  Now  icei  aa  it  appears  at  sea,  is  of  very 
different  sorts,  and  presents  obstacles  of  very  different  natures 
and  of  very  different  degrees  of  impermeability.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  ice  as  it  appears  actually  forming  on  the  Btnfiice 
of  Hie  water,  and  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  bay-ice ; 
this  does  not  offer  any  serious  difficulty  to  a  Btout  ship,  the 
weight  of  which  can  crush  thi-ough,  and  the  strength  of  which 
can  resist  So  far  as  is  yet  known,  ice  of  this  nature  disap- 
pears  with  the  winter;  an  extended  sea,  simply  and  per- 
manently frozen  over,  has  not  yet  been  met  with.  Such  iee 
is  thus  commonly  enough  called  first-year  ice ;  and  we  may 
understand  that,  so  far  as  our  present  experience  goes,  first* 
year  ice  is  not  considered  impassable,  though  it  may  he  diffi- 
colt 

But  it  is  very  seldom  that  ice  is  allowed  to  remiun  in  this 
condition ;  the  swell  of  the  sea,  transmitted  sometimes  throngh 
a  great  distance,  or,  still  more,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
break  it  up  even  as  it  forms ;  the  pressure  of  the  fragmeaite, 
one  against  another,  lifts  them,  tosses  them,  piles  them  one 
over  another,  until  they  become  heavy,  solid,  irregular  masses, 
which  are  cBHeiJloea ;  and  a  great  number  of  fioes  driven  to- 
gether by  wind,  tide,  or  current  constitutes  pack.  Pack,  then, 
may  be  of  very  different  degrees ;  if  of  li^t,  or  comparatively 
light,  ice,  loosely  drifted  together,  a  stout  ship  may  pass 
ttux>ugh  it,  forcing  the  fioes  to  one  side  or  the  other  by  a 
fltrongly  defended  bow ;  but  if  the  floes  are  very  heavy,  and 
by  the  wind,  or  tide,  or  current,  are  pressed  against  a  line  rf 
coast,  or  into  a  narrow  channel,  there  they  freeze  tt^ethtf, 
and  that  with  a  solidity  which  no  ship  that  has  hitherto  crossed 
tlie  Arctic  circle  can  break  through. 

Icebergs  are  necessary  to  complete  the  ideal  picture  oS  an 
Arctic  sea ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  many,  icebet^ 
are  not  sea-ice.  An  iceberg  is  the  lower  end  of  a  glacier 
which,  forced  by  the  downward  fiow  into  the  sea,  is  broken  oS 
by  its  unsupported  weight,  or  torn  off  by  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  water,  and  so  floats  away.  Such  masses  of  ice  are  often, 
as  is  well  known,  of  prodigious  size ;  the  weathering  of  the 
upper  part  forms  them  into  fantastic  shapes  resembling  ajans 
and  arches  and  things  beautiful  or  grotesque;  below  toe  siu- 
face  of  the  sea  they  extend  a  long  way.  Ice,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, floats  with  about  seven-eigbtJiB  of  its  Tolame  Eai>' 
merged ;  and  a  hage  hill  of  ice,  such  aa  ao  iceberg  ia,  dram  a 
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great  deal  of  water ;  so  much  bo,  that  they  are  frequently  to  be 
Been  grounded  in  70,  80,  or  even  100  fathoms,  that  is  to  Bay, 
in  from  400  to  600  feet.*  It  is  by  so  grounding  that  they  . 
seriously  impede  navigation ;  if  several  large  bergs  ground 
near  each  omer,  they  constitute  a  nucleus  round  which  drift 
ice  collects,  piles  up,  freezes  together,  and  forme  a  pack  of  the 
worst  kind.  It  was  in  such  a  pack  that  the  '  Fox '  was  caught 
in  1857,  and  held  fast  by  it  for  eight  mouths,  whOst  it  drifted 
down  Baffin's  Bay  and  through  Davis'  Straits  for  a  distance 
of  Dearly  1,200  miles. 

Pack  ice,  then,  in  its  different  forms,  is  the  one  distinct  im- 
passable hindrance  to  navigation.  ITirst^year  ice,  or  loose 
drift,  can,  as  a  rule,  be  got  turough ;  icebergs  can  be  evaded  ; 
bat  heavy  pack,  closely  pressed  together,  \a  as  unyielding  as 
the  solid  rock,  and  is  more  dangerous,  as  tieing  itself  in  motion. 
Now  the  nature  of  the  pack  depend^,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
conditions  or  circumstances  of  its  formation  as  such ;  that  is, 
on  the  shape  of  the  land  against  which  it  is  pressed,  aud  on 
its  relation  to  the  prevaUing  winds,  the  currents,  or  the  set 
of  ike  tides ;  and  the  persistency  of  the  pack  in  different  places, 
as  found  by  repeated  experience  in  former  Arctic  voyages,  has 
been  in  many  instances  satisfactorily  expluned  by  reference 
to  one  or  other  of  these  causes.  It  is  thus,  according  to  Sir 
Leopold  McClintock,  that  the  pack  which  held  to  the  death 
tJie  lost '  Erebus '  and  *  Terror  is  primarily  due  to  the  wide 
channel  between  Prince  of  Wales'  Land  and  Victoria  Land, 
which  '  admits  a  vast  and  continuous  stream  of  very  heavy 
'  ocean-formed  ice  from  the  north-west,  which  presses  on  the 
'  western  face  of  King  William's  Island,  and  chokes  up  Vio- 
'  toria  Strait'  *  I  do  not  think,'  he  adds,  '  the  North- West 
'  Passage  could  ever  be  sailed  through  by  passing  westwards, 
'  that  is  to  windward  of  King  William's  Island.' t  A  similKF 
drift  from  the  wide  sea  to  the  westward  into  the  narrow  strait 
between  Bank's  Land  and  Melville  Island,  may,  to  some  extent, 
account  for  the  heavy  pack  which  haa  always  been  found  there, 
which  stopped  Parry's  progress  to  the  westward  in  18I9,  pre- 
vented McClure  passing  through  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait  in 
1850,  and  in  the  following  year  finally  imprisoned  him  iu  the 
Bay  of  Mercy.  Professor  Haughton  has  however  urged  that 
iu  both  these  localities  which  we  have  inetanced  there  is  a 

I*  In  the  Antarotic,  the  icebetgs  attain  Mill  more  gigontlD  dimen- 
ncBfl ; '  it  would  ap^iear  tbat  in  aome  instances  lliey  mtut  dnw  nearly 
1^0  &th«mB. 

t  Voyage  of  the  '  Fox,'  p.  314, 
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meetang  of  the  tides  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  conudeis 
that  the  extraordinary  pack  which  remains  there  is  due,  in  a 
Treat  measure,  to  this  fact.  This  is  still  a  disputed  point,  and 
Professor  Haughton's  meeting  of  the  tides  is,  to  some  eztrat 
at  least,  hypothetical ;  but  admitting  it  fully,  it  would  only 
tend  more  conclusively  to  show  how  gec^apbical  peculiarities, 
iDvolvine  the  trend  of  the  coast,  the  prevailing  wind  and  the 
tidal  action,  work  together  to  cause  the  dense  pack  which  has 
given  these  places  such  a  terrihle  notoriety. 

Geographers  have  thus  been  led  to  speculate  on  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  pack  in  other  places;  and  that  with 
a  freedom  dangerous  to  the  advance  of  accurate  knowledge, 
and  with  an  obstinacy  unworthy  of  scientific  inquiry.  There 
is  no  branch  of  science  so  purely  practical  as  geography ;  there 
is  none  in  which  theory,  unsupported  by  actual  observation,  is 
so  useless  and  leads  to  such  contradictory  results  :  the  reason 
being  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  foretell  how  far  the 
numerous  forces  of  nature  may  counteract  or  balance  each 
other  in  any  named  locality,  how  far  there  is  a  preponderance 
in  any  one  direction,  or  what  effect  that  preponderance  maj 
produce.  Bat  purely  theoretical  geography  has  been  receiTed 
with  marked  favour  by  many  eminent  writers,  at  the  head  of 
whom  must  be  placed  Dr.  Petennann,  the  learned  editnrof 
the  *  Mitthellungen,'  whose  zeal  and  sincerity  are  far  beyond 
doubt,  but  who  naa  been  led,  by  a  partiality  for  mere  abstract 
reasoning,  to  maintain  the  easy  possibility  of  advancing  to  the 
North  Pole  by  way  of  Spitzbergen,  either  to  the  east  or 
west ;  an  opinion  supported  by  ai^uments  which  had  con- 
vinced many,  until  the  hard-won  experience  of  the  last  fire 
or  six  years  showed  their  utter  worthlesaness,  except  as 
exercises  of  ingenuity.  On  the  strength,  then,  of  these  argu- 
ments, purely  theoretical  and  altogether  fallacious  as  they  are. 
Dr.  Petermann  has  been  hailed  as  a  very  high  authority  in 
alt  matters  connected  with  Arctic  exploration ;  a  position  f« 
beyond  his  real  merits,  but  which  he  has  most  worthily  used 
to  tlie  direct  advancement  of  geographical  knowledge,  by  pro- 
moting expeditions  the  results  of  which  have  contradicted  his 
theories  in  every  single  point.  It  therefore  seems  proper, 
hefore  entering  on  the  history  of  these  expeditions,  to  give  a 
short  abstract  of  the  views  out  of  which  they  originated;  ani 
we  do  so  the  more  willingly,  as  they  contain  mucu  that  is  in 
itself  incontrovertible,  and  thus  establish  more  distinctly  tlie 
great  geographical  principle  which  we  have  already  laid  down, 
that  m  theory,  which  is  not  based  on  actual  observatioii,  is 
worthless. 
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Thfl  basie,  then,  of  Dr.  Petermann'a  theory  is  the  Golf 
Stream.  We  have  do  ioteDtion  of  eDteriog  here  on  any  ac- 
count or  diacussioii  of  this  stream,  which  is  itflelf  a  favourite 
battle-field  for  geographers ;  we  would  content  ourselves  with 
the  bare  statement  that  a  certain  broad  current  of  distinctly 
warm  water  does  wash  the  western  shores  of  Ireland,  Bow 
northwards,  pnst  the  Hebrides  and  the  west  cc&st  of  Scotland, 
along  the  coast  of  Norway  and  round  the  North  Cape ;  and 
that  the  very  marked  difference  between  the  climate  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  fact  that  whilst  tlie 
climate  of  Ireland  is  soft  and  mild,  that  of  Labrador  is  ex- 
tremely severe,  that  whilst  the  harbours  of  Norway  ate  open 
throughout  the  winter,  those  of  Greenland  are  sealed  by  frost, 
is  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  presence  on  these  eastern  shores 
of  this  warm  current:  and  we  express  no  opinion  on  the 
source,  the  origin,  or  the  cause  of'  this  remarkable  current  when 
we  say  that  a  very  large  majority  of  geographers  have  ^;reed 
to  call  it  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  warmth  of  this  current  as  it  posses  the  North  Cape  is 
still  sufficient  to  keep  the  harbours  and  the  sea  immediately 
adjacent  free  from  ice,  but  beyond  tliid  point  its  course  has 
never  been  very  satisfactorily  traced ;  it  is,  however,  admitted 
that  it  reaches  the  south-western  shores  of  Spitsbergen,  and  is 
still  able  to  influence  the  climate  and  modify  the  rigour  of  the 
seasons ;  but  whether  or  how  far  we  must  attribute  to  it  tiie 
open  water  which  for  six  months  of  the  year  is  found  on  the 
west  coast,  whilst  the  east  coast  is  closed  with  impenetrable 
pack,  would  seem  extremely  doubtful.  Dr.  Petermann  has 
maintained  that  this  open  water  is  a  direct  effect  of  the  im- 
ported warmth ;  and  supporting  hie  views  by  this  fact,  has 
argued  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  entering  the  Polar  Sea  from 
the  south-west,  and  moving  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  must 
soften  the  climate  wherever  it  extends,  and  keep,  or  tend  to 
keep,  the  sea  clear  as  far  as  Novaya  Zemlya  on  the  east,  and 
northwards  as  far  as  the  Pole  itself.  The  Polar  Sea  is, 
therefore,  an  open,  navigable  and  comparatively  warm  sea,  of 
easy  access  in  this  direction,  and  may  be  entered  by  anyone 
who  has  the  boldness  and  determination  to  attempt  it. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  Dr.  Petermann  has  been 
avowedly  influenced  by  the  preposterous  fables  collected  and 
published  a  century  ago  by  Dainea  Barrington ;  but  it  is  at 
once  met  by  the  very  prastical  objections  that  the  sea  east 
oi  Spitzbergen,  far  from  being  clear  of  ice,  has  been  at  all 
times  covered  with  very  dense  pack  ;  that  till  within  the  laat 
few  y«ara  no  ship  has  ever  succeeded  in  sailing  along  the  east 
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fflde  of  Spitzbergen ;  that  Gillu  Land  lias  not  been  seen  mors 
tban  balf-a-dozen  times  in  two  or  tbree  hundred  years ;  and 
tiiat  Wicbe's  Land,  discovered  in  1617,  bas  never  been  seen 
since  till  about  five  years  ago,  wben  a  Swedish  ship  redis- 
covered it  and,  in  ignorance  of  any  former  claim,  renamed  it 
King  Karl  Land.  North  of  Spitzbergen  a  still  denser  pack 
is  found  :  there  are  voyagere  who  say  that  they  might  rawily 
have  sailed  as  far  as  the  p^^llel  of  63°  had  time  permitted, 
though  even  these  admit  that  it  would  have  been  aifficult  to 
go  beyond  that ;  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Bimple  fact, 
no  ship  ever  has  gone  as  far  as  82° ;  for  Parry,  who  in  1827 
reached  82°  45'  on  the  meridian  of  Spitzbergen,  the  highest 
north  latitude  which  has  yet  been  attained,  did  so  by  sledges, 
and  desisted  from  the  attempt  because  he  found  tlmt  the  ice 
on  which  he  was  travelling  was  drifting  south  at  very  nearly 
the  rate  of  his  march  towards  the  north,  ■ 

The  Swedish  expeditions,  ranging  from  1858-72,  were 
probably  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  theoreticBl  views 
of  Dr.  Fetermann,  but  also,  perhaps,  by  the  natural  desire  to 
force  a  way  northwards  from  their  own  harboars ;  this  led 
them  direct  to  Spitzbei^en,  and  at  Spitzbergen  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  they  remained.  Year  after  year  they 
found  the  pack  to  the  north  of  Spitzhei^en  impenetrable; 
and  the  highest  latitude  reached  by  Captain  von  Otter  in  the 
'  Sofia'  in  1868 — the  highest  latitude  which  a  ship  bas  ever 
reached  on  that  meridian — was  81°  42'.  These  expeditions, 
then,  well  fitted,  ably  commanded,  and  manned  by  seamen  of 
the  grandest  historical  reputation,  may  be  considered  as  having 
proved  that  the  passage  to  the  North  Pole  by  way  of  Spita- 
l>ergen  is,  if  not  impossible,  at  any  rate  of  a  diflGculty  not  yet 
to  be  overcome.  They  have  also,  by  their  long  and  patJent 
Burveys  round  Spitzbergen,  lai^ely  increased  our  knowledge 
of  that  archipelago,  though  the  dense  pack  always  found  to 
the  east  has  caused  the  survey  in  that  direction  to  be  left  in  a 
very  imperfect  state;  thus,  little  is  known  of  Gillis  Land 
more  than  the  rough  whereabouts:  its  size,  shape,  or  exact 
position  remains  undetefmined,  and  it  is  doubtfiil  bow  &r  it 
extends  to  either  north  or  east.  Wicbe's  or  King  Kari  Land 
has  been  made  out  a  little  more  accurately,  though  still  but 
vaguely ;  the  eastern  coast  of  North-Kaet  Land  has  been  eeeo 
on^  from  a  distance ;  no  ship  has  eT»'  been  near  it ;  the  cst- 
oumnavigation  of  Spitzbei^en,  as  performed  by  Captain  Oul- 
sen  in  1863,  in  the  brig  'Jan  Mayen,'  wwt  so  far  to  the 
eastward  as  to  sight  Gillis  Land ;  and  though  the  voy^  hu 
been  deservedly  commemorated,  it  added  nothing  to  our  t(^ 
» C-HlOglc 
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graphical  koowledge.    In  1864  three  Norwegian  eealere,  having 
also  sighted  Gillis  Land,  and  attempting  the  same  circumnaTi- 

Ktion,  were  canght  in  the  ice,  and  the  crews,  taking  to  their 
ate,  were  eventually  picked  up,  after  enduring  great  hard- 
Bbipe;  they  merely  confirmed  what  was  known  before,  that 
the  east  coast  of  North-East  Land  is  bordered  by  a  continuous 
ice-field. 

In  1868  the  German  flag,  for  the  first  time,  croBsed  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  expedition  which  carried  it  there,  now 
known  a8  the  First  German  Expedition,  was  set  on  foot  princi- 
pally by  Dr.  Fetennann :  with  the  funds  which  he  collected, 
and  by  the  exertions  of  Karl  Koldewey,  an  officer  in  the 
mercantile  marine,  a  small  cntter-rigged  vessel  was  purchased 
and  fitted  out  at  Bergen,  from  which  place  she  sailed  May  24. 
The  proposed  plan  was  to  make  the  east  coast  of  Greenland 
in  about  latitude  75°,  and  thence  to  push  as  far  north  as 
possible,  but  in  any  case  to  return  to  Europe  in  the  autunm. 
They  reached  this  proposed  latitude  on  June  4,  in  7°  west 
longitude,  where  they  met  with  very  heavy  pack  by  which, 
on  the  6th,  they  were  quite  surrounded.  From  the  crows- 
nest*  nothing  but  ice  was  to  be  seen,  either  to  the  west  or 
east ;  all  that  they  could  hope  for  was  that  the  wind  might 
come  from  the  west  and  break  up  the  pack.  But  the  wind 
did  not  come  from  the  west,  and  they  remained  for  a  fortnight 
closely  frozen  in,  and  drifting  contmually  to  the  southward ; 
when  on  the  20th  they  escaped  from  their  difficult  portion 
they  were  in  latitude  73°  3'  N.,  longitude  16°  9'  W. ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  had  been  carried  to  the  south  and  west  at  the 
nte  of  about  ten  miles  a  day.  Struggling  to  regain  their 
former  latitude,  they  kept  along  the  fdge  of  the  ice  which 
appeared  unchanging,  everywhere  dose  and  impenetr^le, 
whilst  the  wind  continued  easterly,  as  though  '  nailed '  in  that 
quiu-ter;  all  their  endeavours  to  penetrate  to  the  westward 
were  unavailing,  and  on  the  29th  they  left  the  ice  and  went  to 
Spitzbergen,  the  South  Cape  of  which  they  »ghted  ou  July  3. 
They  then  made  a  futile  attempt  to  pass  up  the  east  coast, 
but  being  compelled  to  return,  rested  for  a  few  days  in  Bell 
Sound,  and  again  went  westward  to  the  Greenland  pack,  along 
the  edge  of  which  they  advanced  as  far  as  80°  30*  K.,  where 
they  were  in  longitude  6°  35'  E.  From  this  point  they  turned 
soath,  and  by  August  3,  in  latitude  73°  1 9',  had  got  as  &r 
west  as  16°  37'  W.  j  Cape  Hold-with-Hope  was  in  sight,  the 

*  A  dialteT  for  the  loo1c-<mt  aloft ;  it  is  described  by  Commander 
IfffUMw^  SB  a  laige  cask  seoored  at  the  top-^Uant  mast  head. 
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Bes  appeared  to  be  clear,  and  everything  seemed  to  promise 
that  they  might  at  last  reach  the  coast  of  Greenland.  An 
hour  later  t}iey  found  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-field, 
with  no  hope  of  being  able  to  get  through :  to  the  south-west 
alone  coald  they  discern  any  openings,  and  with  the  wind  at 
south-west  they  could  not  go  in  that  direction;  they  did 
manage  to  get  as  far  as  17°  22'  W.,  but  there  they  stopped; 
with  much  labour  and  difficulty  they  drew  themselves  clear 
of  the  ice,  in  the  disheartening  conviction  that  the  vaaxa  object 
of  the  expedition — the  exploring  of  the  coast  of  Grreenland 
from  the  75th  parallel — had  utterly  failed.  The  rest  of  the 
short  summer  they  occupied  in  Spitzbe^en  waters,  and  returned 
home,  anchoring  at  Bergen  on  September  29,  and  at  Bremer- 
hafen  on  October  9, 

The  geographical  results  of  this  cruise  were  thus  extremely 
trifling,  and  so  far  as  polar  exploration  was  concerned  were  in- 
appreciable ;  but  Captain  Koltlewey  gained  the  experience  of 
ice  navigation,  and  was  better  prepared  to  take  command  the 
next  year  of  the  Second  German  Expedition. 

This  was  altogether  on  a  laiger  scale,  and  though  not  organ- 
ised, was  very  directly  countenanced,  by  the  Government ;  the 
King  of  Prussia  himself  subscribed  largely  to  the  funds,  and 
came  down  to  Bremen  on  June  15,  1869,  to  wish  them  God 
speed.  Of  Hie  two  ships  composing  the  expedition,  the  '  Ger- 
'  mania,'  commanded  by  Captain  Koldeweyi  was  a  newly-buiit 
screw  steamer  of  143  tons  and  30  horse-power;  the  '  Hansi,* 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Hegemann,  was  a  sailing  vessel  of 
242  tons.  Contrary  winds  detained  them  on  their  paaBBge, 
and  they  saw  the  first  ice  on  July  Idth  in  latitude  74°  49'  K., 
longitude  10°  50*  W. ;  this  lay  thickly  packed  against  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  and  effectually  barrfsi  their  pn^ress  to 
the  westward.  On  the  ^Oth,  the  two  vesseb  were  separated 
in  a  fc^,  and  did  not  again  meet ;  the  fortune  of  the  expedition 
therefore  bifurcates ;  at  present  we  fallow  the  '  Germania.' 
For  several  days  Captain  Koldewey  endeavoured  to  force  hn 
throQgh  the  pack,  but  without  success ;  it  was  not  till  the  very 
end  of  the  month  that  there  appeared  a  slight  tendency  of  the 
ice  to  set  to  the  eastn nnl  and  so  open  out,  and  the  '  Germania,' 
driven  through  under  steam,  at  length  reached  the  coast;  on 
August  5th  she  anchored  in  a  small  bay  on  the  south  side  of 
Sabme  Island.  A  party  of  her  officers  ascended  a  hill  about 
2,000  feet  high,  the  better  to  examine  the  state  of  the  sea;  as 
far  as  they  could  see  to  the  north  there  was  no  sign  of  wat«r, 
only  towards  the  south  and  south-east  did  the  ice  seem  broken. 
On  the  10th  ttiey  took  advantage  of  on  open  lane  which 
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fonned  to  the  east  of  Shannon  laland,  and  crept  aorth  under 
steam  as  &r  aa  latitude  75°  31'.  Here  their  further  progress 
was  stopped ;  the  pack  was  extremelT  heavy,  and  pressed  close 
i^rsinst  tne  land ;  there  was  no  possioility  of  adTancing.  This 
impassable  barrier  continued  during  the  whole  time  the  '  Grer- 
*  mania'  was  in  that  neidhbourhood,  that  ia,  till  well  into  the 
following  summer ;  and  Koldewey,  remarking  that  Clavenng, 
in  1823,  was  stopped  hy  a  similar  barrier  in  75°  9',  believes 
that  the  ice  is  checked  here  by  some  physical  causei  and  pre- 
vented passing  to  the  south. 

Violent  north  winds  in  the  early  part  of  September  did  not 
in  any  way  break  up  this  close  pack ;  by  the  13th  the  ship 
was  itfain  in  the  little  harbour  in  Sabine  Island,  and  a  few 
days'  further  experience  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
must  stay  there ;  the  thermometer  fell  to  5°  F.,  and  young  ice 
was  everywhere  forming ;  ther  covered  the  ship  in  and  pre~ 
pared  for  the  winter.  By  the  end  of  September  the  sea  was 
completely  frozen  over ;  from  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill 
no  water  was  to  be  seen ;  the  thick  old  pack-ice  pressed  in 
nearer  the  coast,  but  through  the  whole  winter  it  had  an 
almost  oontinnal  movement  to  the  south,  which  stopped  only 
when  an  exceptional  cahn  was  accompanied  by  exceptional 
cold. 

A  sled^ng  expedition  which  left  the  ship  on  September 
14th  travell^  for  four  days  up  a  Qord  of  the  mtunland,  seeing 
great  numbers  of  musk  oxen  and  reindeer;  on  its  return, 
shooting  parties  were  sent  out,  aud  1,500  lbs.  of  good  beef  and 
venison  secured  ;  but  the  animals  disappeared  with  the  sun  in 
the  beginning  of  iFfovember.  As  the  winter  passed  on,  violent 
storms  from  the  north  prevented  any  further  operations,  aud 
the  first  long  sledging  journey  was  undertaken  on  March  24, 
1870.  The  thermometer  was  then  at  — 29°  F.,  and  amidst  a 
succession  of  northerly  gales  aud  heavy  snow,  Uie  party 
struggled  northwards.  On  April  15th  they  reached  their 
highest  latitude,  77°  1',  and  ascending  a  hill  some  1,500  feet 
high,  looked  to  the  north :  they  saw  the  coast -line  apparently 
nmnteiTupted,  running  nearly  due  north,  as  Lambert  is  said 
to  have  seen  it  two  hundred  years  before ;  and  that  was  all : 
bqrond  the  honour  of  carrying  the  German  flag  over  the  77th 
pwallel  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  they  had  not  attained 
any  wished-fbr  success. 

On  April  27th  they  regained  the  ship,  the  continuous  north 
wind  driving  them  along  as  they  travelled  south,  so  that  their 
return  occupied  only  half  the  time  of  their  outward  journey. 
Other  sledging  and  surveying  expeditions  filled  up  the  time, 
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till  on  July  11th  they  cut  a  paseage  for  themfielTes  with  saws, 
and  escaped  once  more  into  the  open  aea.  Aa  they  cruised  to 
the  Bouthward,  they  lighted  on  the  moBt  interesting  discovery 
of  the  voyage — a  deep  inlet,  -which  they  hare  named  Kaiser 
Franz  Joe^h  f  joid :  up  this  they  steamed  slowly,  and  after 
passing  through  the  ooaat-ice,  met  with  no  difficulty;  the 
rorUter  in  they  went  the  warmer  they  found  hoth  air  and 
water ;  the  scenery  was  beautiful,  of  an  AJpine  charaoter, 
glaciers,  cascades,  waterfalls  streaming  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  far  in  the  distance  towered  a  peak,  now  marked 
as  Petermann  Peak,  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet.  They 
steamed  np  this  wonderful  Qord  for  70  miles,  in  a  westeriy 
and  flonth-westerly  direction,  and  saw  no  termination ;  they 
would  have  wished  to  go  further,  hut  one  of  their  boilers  gave 
oat ;  they  patched  it  tip  so  as  to  be  able  to  steam  ont,  which 
they  had  barely  done  when  it  finally  broke  down:  its  last 
effbrt  was  to  force  the  little  Bteamex  out  to  seaward  thioogli 
the  chain  of  shore-ice.  The  homeward  voyage  was  made  nnder 
sail,  and  on  September  11th  they  arrived  at  Bremerbafen. 

The  fortunes  of  her  consort,  the  '  Hansa,'  had  been  voy 
different  On  August  13^,  the  coast  of  Greenland^  from 
Pendulum  Island  as  far  as  Cape  James,  was  in  ei^t,  but  that 
was  all ;  she  could  not  pass  the  ice  that  lay  between,  not  alto- 
sether  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  the  pack,  but  rather  that 
it  opened  only  with  a  westerly  wind,  which  was  opposed  to  hts 
advance.  This  was,  it  will  be  seen,  just  a  week  later  than  the 
'  Germania '  had  got  through  under  steam,  and  there  ia  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  '  Hansa'  might  also  have  got  tlnon^ 
if  she  had  had  even  auxiliary  steam  power.  Not  having  that, 
she  was  helpless,  and  whilst  she  was  seeking  a  passage  west- 
ward the  ice  closed  round  and  hindered  her  escape  to  the  esatL 
By  September  19th  her  crew  had  begun  to  prepare  for  winter- 
ing in  the  pack.  With  the  patent  coal  which  they  had  on 
board,  and  which  indeed  formed  tJie  prinrapal  part  of  her  cargo, 
they  built  a  hut  on  the  ice,  and  stored  in  it  provisions  for  two 
months ;  their  boats  also  they  got  out,  in  readiness  for  the 
worst  that  conid  happen.  It  was  well  for  them  that  ther  were 
thus  prepared.  In  a  violent  storm  on  October  19th>  the 
enormous  masses  of  ice  were  so  pressed  against  the  ship,  that, 
whilst  her  stem  stuck  fast,  her  bow  was  hfted  bodily  Uiron^ 
a  height  of  seventeen  feet :  the  strain  was  tremendous,  and  me 
groaning  and  creaking  of  the  ship  told  what  she  suffered.  By 
this  nip  she  was  fatally  damaged,  and  when  the  stonn  aubsided 
and  she  slid-back  into  the  water,  she  was  foimd  to  be  leakiiw 
badly.    Pumping  proved  useless ;  the  few  men  were  ezhaoateit 
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and  the  pumps  froze :  the  water  rose  rapidly>  and  all  hope  of 
.saving  the  ^ip  had  to  be  given  up.  They  got  out  all  pro- 
visions and  stores  on  to  the  ice,  and  made  their  arraogemente 
as  complete  as  possible.  The  ship  sank  on  the  uight  of  October 
21at-22nd,  leaving  thus  fourteen  men  camped  on  a  large  floe. 
On  this  they  remained  for  seven  months,  being,  in  comparison 
^th  possibilities,  warm,  well-housed,  and  well  fed,  hut  ex- 
posed to  continual  and  extreme  danger:  their  fioe  gradually 
broke  away ;  from  a  circumference  of  seven  miles  it  waa  re- 
duced to  one  of  two  hundred  paces :  it  finally  gave  way.  under 
their  hut.  .  They  had  by  that  time  drifted  southwards  into 
latitude  61°  12',  a  total  distance  of  972  miles  SW^S.,  and 
had  now  fair  hopes  of  reaching  Friedrichsthal  in  their  boats, 
which  they  eventually  did  on  June  13th. 

The  '  Hansa '  had  been  meant  as  a  etore  ship  for  the  '  Ger- 
mania,'  and  though  she  also  had  on  board  a  small  staff  of 
s<uentific  observers,  whose  collections  were  lost  with  the  ship, 
it  is  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  '  Oermania '  that  we  must 
refer  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Valuable  as  in  many 
respects  are  the  observations  which  this  ship  brought  home,  so 
far  as  the  first  object  is  concerned,  she  added  but  little  to  our 
geographical  knowledge.  We  wish  here  to  speak  solely  of  the 
results  of  the  expedition  in  their  bearing  on  polar  discovery ; 
the  hardsbipa  which  the  sledging  party  of  the  *  Greraumia '  en- 
dured,- the  dangers  to  which  the  crew  of  the  '  Hansa '  were 
exposed  during  their  eight  months  on  the  ice-fioe  or  in  the 
boats,  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they  strove  against  them 
and  conquered  them,  hare  a  deep  and  real  human  interest ; 
but  that  interest  is  not  geographical,  and  we  are  compelled  at 
present  to  confine  ourselves  to  this.  "We  may  then  consider 
the  Second  German  Expedition  of  1869-70,  in  agreement  with 
the  Fiist  Expedition  of  1868,  with  Clavering  m  1823,  with 
the  shadowy  report  of  Lambert  in  1670,  and  the  very  definite 
one  of  Scoresby  in  1 822,  with  tlie  expeditions  equipped  by 
Meaers.  Gibbs  in  1863-64  to  search  for  the  lost  Icelandic 
settlement,  and  with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Greenland  Sea  whalers,  as  presumptively  establishing  the  foots 
that  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  runs  nearly  due  north  on 
about  the  20th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  80th  parallel ;  that  this  coast  is  pressed  against  by  a  per- 
manent ice-field  of  unusually  heavy  pack,  which  prevents  all 
possibility  of  a  ship  reaching  the  coast  in  a  high  latitude ;  that 
the  violent  nortli  winds  and  snow  of  winter  and  spring .  render 
sledging  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous ;  and  that  this  pack 
has  a  continual  set  towards  the  south  at  an  average  rota  of 
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about  ten  milea  a  day.  Captain  Koldewey  and  his  companions, 
both  the  officerB  of  the  ships  and  the  scientific  observers  assod- 
ated  with  them,  have  pronounced  it  as  their  positive  opinion 
that  the  Pole  is  not  to  be  reached  by  way  of  Greenland ;  *  and 
making  every  allowance  for  the  peculiar  difficulties  by  which 
they  were  opposed,  the  possibly  unusual  severity  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  inferiority  of  their  equipment,  the  very  small  power  of 
the  '  Germania's '  engines,  and  boilers  that  eave  out  after  s 
very  few  days'  steaming,  it  is  Btill  evident  that  the  obstacles 
which  must  be  met  with  on  that  route  are  most  serious,  that 
they  cannot  be  encountered  without  great  hardship  and  danger, 
and  that  the  probability  of  ultimate  success  is  extremely  small. 

But  Dr.  Petermann's  theory  of  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  applies  more  distinctly  to  the  sea  east  of  Spitzbergen 
and  north  of  Novaya  Zemlya:  it  is  towards  tliis  sea  that  the 
main  body  of  the  current,  which  passes  the  North  Cape,  is 
directed ;  it  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  the  influence  of  the 
warm  water  should  be  felt  far  to  the  north  -,  it  is  here  therefore 
that,  as  Dr.  Fetermann  has  always  maintained,  the  attempt 
should  be  made,  and  it  was  here  that  the  attempt  was  made  in 
1871,  by  a  very  modest  expedition  consisting  of  a  Norw^;ian 
fishing  smack  chartered  by  two  Austrian  officers.  Lieutenant 
Weyprecht  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  and  Lieutenant  Payer  of 
the  Infantry,  the  last  of  whom  had  already  some  experience  of 
Arctic  navigation,  having  been  Soldewey's  second  m  the  es- 
■pedition  of  1869-70.  One  of  the  principal  results  of  this 
cruise  was  the  confirmation  of  the  report  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Norwegian  fishermen  four  years  before,  that  the  Kara 
Sea  was  navigable  in  September.  Till  then  it  had  been  con- 
sidered that  this  land-surrounded  sea  was  at  all  times  covered 
with  ice ;  it  was  known  to  geographers  as  the  ice-cellar. 

Weyprecht  and  Payer  have  argued  that  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  it  is  in  accordance  with  tneory ;  for  the  great  nvers 
Obi  and  Yenisei,  which  flow  nearly  due  north  through  seveiBl 
degrees  of  latitude,  must,  during  the  summer,  bring  down  sn 
enormous  quantity  of  water  that  has  be^n  warmed  by  a  southern 
Bun,  and  that  the  necessary  efTect  of  this  must  be  to  clear  the 
Kara  Sea  in  the  autumn :  that  former  observations  have  been 
made  in  August  before  this  agent  has  had  time  to  produce  its 
effect,  and  that  the  ice  does  not  completely  give  way  till  towards 
the  middle  of  September;  but  that  from  that  time  till  t^e 
middle  of  October  the  sea  is  open.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
for  these  last  few  years  the  Kara  Sea  has  been  found  open  in 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Socie^,  vol.  xvi.  p.  230. 
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the  late  autumn,  and  the  explaDation  which  ^as  been  given 
seems  satisfactory ;  but  the  fact  Btill  reroains  that  older  ob- 
servere  have  not  been  bo  fortunate,  and  that  Barentz  waa 
frozen  up  in  August  and  spent  the  winter,  without  the  possi- 
bilitj  of  escape,  on  the  nor^-east  side  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  at  a 
point  directly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  and  which 
ought  to  have  felt  any  warming  influence  of  the  Obi  water  in 
a  peculiar  degree.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
seasons  vary  considerably,  and  that  the  river  waters  ate  not 
always  capable  of  producing  the  effect  which  the  Austrian 
ufficers  have  attributed  to  them. 

Their  experience  of  the  sea  to  the  west  of  Novaya  Zemlya 
seemed  to  support  the  ori^nal   theory  which   had   been   bo 
Btontly  maintamed ;   they   found   the   water   on   the   surface 
distinctly  warmer  than  the  main  body  of  the  sea,  and  they 
observed  that  this  warmth  reached  further  north  towards  the 
end  of  the  season.     They  found,  in  fact,  in  September,  clear 
sea  and  surface  water  of  a  temperature  of  40"  F.,  as  far  north 
as  79°,  in  longitude  40°-50''  E. ;  but  this  warmth  reached  a 
very  little  way  down,  and  at  a  depth  of  50  or  60  feet  they  had 
a  temperature  of  only  32°  F,     They  report  that  from  their 
extreme  position  the  ice  towards  the  west  was  thickly  packed, 
bat  that  towards  the  north  it  was  not  so,  and  that  they  saw 
nothing  which  could  stop  the  advance  of  a  steamer  of  moderate 
power ;  that  the  locality  in   this   respect  differed  altogether 
from  Spitzbergen,  where,  though  a  Bhip  can  go,  almoBt  every 
year,  as  far  north  as  81°,  the  pack  then  met  with  is  dense, 
heavy,  and  impassable,  whereas  the  ice  they  met  with  waa 
very  different;  it  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  ice  on  the 
eaat  coast  of  Greenland,  for  whilst  that  ia  piled  up  in  irregular 
masses,  what  they  saw  was,  on  the  contrary,  light  drift  which 
oonid  not  be  dangerous  to  any  ship,  and  the  worst  that  could 
befall  would'  be  a  temporary  delay.     Their  voyage,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  them  fiill  of  promise,  and  the  report  of  their  naviga- 
tion concludes  with  the  very  hopeful  sentence,  *  We  do  not,  of 
'  cotine,  say  that  because  we  have  found  the  aea  free  from  ice 
'  as  far  north  as  79°,  any  one  can  therefore  go  to  the  Pole  at 
'  the  first  attempt,  and  without  further  difficulty ;  but  all  our 
'  observations  support  us  in  the  conviction  that  a  well-equipped 
'  and  well-officered  expedition  must  necessarily  reach  a  higner 
'  latitude  in  this  sea  than  at  any  other  point ;  unless  indeed  the 
'  Pole  ia  surrounded  by  a  number  of  islands  which  will  serve 
*  as  a  foundation  for  the  ice.' 

They  go  on,  however,  to  speak  of  signs  of  land  which  they 
YOU  cxLi.  »o.  ccLxxxvrir.  h  h 
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met  with  at  their 'extreme  north ;  more  especiallj  of  the  8iini- 
niahiog  depth  of  water  and  of  eider  geese  flying  from  the 
north.  These  were  uomistakeable,  and  would,  it  loight  have 
been  suppoaed,  have  modified  their  opinion  as  to  the  possilulity 
of  gettmg  much  further  north ;  such,  however,  was  not  the 
caee :  the  officers  of  the  expedition  hrought  back  with  them 
to  Germany  the  most  roae-cotoured  hopes  of  aspeedy  solutiuD 
of  the  great  geographical  problem,  hopes  too  flattering  to  the 
pride  of  an  inland  people,  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  Arctic  navigation ;  another  expedition  was  resolved  on  hy, 
we  may  almost  say,  popular  acclamation,  and  the  necesssry 
iuilds  raised  at  once  by  popular  suhscription. 

A  screw  stt^amer  of  220  tons,  named  the  '  Tegettboff,'  was 
fitted  out  in  the  Elbe  by  Lieutenant  Weyprecht,  and  sailed 
from  Bremerhafen  on  June  13,  1872 ;  calhng  at  Tromso,  she 
finally  started  from  that  place  on  July  I4th.  On  the  25th,  in 
latitude  74°  15',  they  met  with  their  first  ice,  and  it  wa«  not 
without  coDsiderahle  difliculty  that  they  T^ached  Barentz 
Island,  near  Cape  Nassau,  on  August  13th.  Here  they 
established  a  depot  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  le&  on  the 
Slst:  the  same  night  they  were  caught  in  the  ice.  On  Sep- 
tember 9th,  the  tmie  of  year  when,  according  to  .their  former 
report  and  the  theory  which  they  had  deduced  from  it,  they 
ought  to  have  had  open  water  and  the  warmest  of  weather, 
they  were  still  fast  frozen,  with  a  thermometer  at  5°  F;*  On 
October  5th  they  were  still  fast  frozen,  and  saw  no  prospect  of 
eztncating  themselves ;  during  these  six  weeks  they  had  drifted 
backwards  and  forwards,  now  towards  the  south-west,  now 
towards  the  north-eaat,  apparently  at  the  caprice  of  the  wind, 
and  with  little  or  no  diaceroible  current.  The  pressure  of  the 
ice  began  to  cause  them  serioaa  alarm ;  on  the  1 3th  it  was  so 
great  as  to  lift  them  several  feet,  giving  them  a  very  oonsideF- 
able  heel  over  to  port ;  the  pressure  cootinued ;  tiie  ice  was 
always  in  motion,  always  opening  and  ag^n  closing :  but  they 
could  never  even  attempt  to  get  clear,  and  each  movraietit 
brought  on  a  new  pressure  and  a  new  danger.  They  were 
thus  unable  to  properly  house-in  the  ship ;  on  tlie  contrary, 
they  kept  her  deck  covered  with  coals  and  provisions ;  the 
boats  were  kept  on  the  ice ;  matenals  for  bailding  huts  were 

tot  out ;  the  huts  were  even  built,  but  a  movement  of  the  ice 
estroyed  them.     The  months  thus  passed  away  in  continued 
anxiety;  they  could  seldom  venture  even  to  take  their  clothe! 

*  Proceedings  of  the  R.G:  S.,  vol,  xix.  pp.  17  et  $»q.  Mittheilus- 
geD,  vol.  XI.  pp.  381,  417,  443. 
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off,  and  everything  was  prepared  to  enable  them  to  leave  thfe 
ship  at  a  minute'a  notice. 

During  this  time  the  ehip  drifted  more  or  less  steadily  to  the 
north-east,  and  on  February  4, 1873,  waa  in  78°42' N.,  73°  18' E. : 
from  this  point  their  drift  took  a  new  direction  and  carried 
them  towiu^  the  north-west,  but  still  without  any  poseibility 
of  escape :  the  summer  came  again,  but  they  remained  as  be- 
fore, fast  frozen  in  the  pack.  On  August  30th,  being  then  in 
79°  43'  N.  and  60°  23'  E.,  they  sighted  land;  land  till  then 
unknown,  apparently  stretching  away  far  to  the  west  and  north, 
and  which  was  afterwards  called,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  of 
Aastria,  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  Land.  Towards  this  they  were 
slowly  set,  and  in  the  beginning  of  November  the  ice-field  in 
which  they  were  drifted  brought  up  against  a  small  island, 
which  they  named  "W^ilczek  Island,  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
mainland.  Here  they  were  fast  frozen,  and  passed  the  winter 
of  1873-74. 

In  March  and  April,  Lieutenant  Payer  conducted  a  sledging 
expedition  to  the  northward,  and  reached  the  latitude  of  82°  5  , 
laying  down  the  coaet-line  as  well  aa  he  was  able,  and  as  it 
appears  in  the  latest  charts :  through  the  whole  of  this  journey 
the  land  was  found  to  be  mountainous,  covered  with  snow,  and 
with  enormous  glaciers ;  uninhabited,  and  without  signs  or 
traces  of  any  former  inhabitants.  Bears  there  were,  and  seals ; 
and  the  tracks  of  hares  and  foxes  were  seen :  ab  the  summer 
approached,  numbers  of  auka  made  their  appearance  ;  but  the 
vegetation  wus  most  limited ;  '  excepting  in  the  Antarctic 
'  regions,'  is  Payer's  report, '  no  country  exists  on  the  face  of  the 
'  earth  which  is  poorer  in  this  respect.' 

This  description  of  it,  as  the  most  utterly  desolate  Arctic 
land  yet  discovered,  militates  strongly  against  the  theory  of  a 
milder  climate  which  has  been  based  on  the  hypothetical  action 
of  the  water  of  the  warm  current  which  passes  the  North  Cape. 
It  ia  of  course  possible  that  these  years,  1872-74,  were  of 
exceptional  rigour ;  but  the  condition  of  the  newly-discovered 
land  does  not  ^ve  evidence  to  that  effect ;  and  Admiral  Lutke 
in  1822-24  found  the  same  impenetrable  pack  near  the  coast 
of  Novaya  Zemlya,  which  prevented  his  rounding  Cape  Nassau, 
and  which,  on  the  parallel  of  76°,  stretched  away  to  the  west- 
ward beyond  the  meridian  of  43°  E. :  it  would  thus  seem  much 
more  probable  that  it  was  rather  the  September  of  1871,  in 
which  an  exceptional  warmth  had  reached  into  the  usually  ice- 
bound sea.  Nor  can  we  now  say  how  far  the  conditions  re- 
ported as  existing  in  1871  were  real :  and  fully  admitting  that 
where  the  authors  of  the  report  actually  were,  the  witter  was 

^- ".oDgTc 
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comparatively  open,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  state 
of  the  ice  in  the  distance  was  aa  favourable  aa  they  were  led  to 
suppose. 

But,  at  any  rate,  the  discovery  of  the  land  which  the  signa 
observed  in  1871  clearly  foreshadowed,  seems  to  place  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  further  north 
■  in  that,  direction  by  ship.  So  far,  indeed,  as  is  yet  known,  the 
land  may  be  merely  a  collection  of  islands,  large  and  small ;  in 
which  case  a  sledging  journey  from  Wilczck  Island,  on  the 
80th  parallel,  might  be  possible,  though  difficult  and  long ;  but 
if  the  land  should  prove  to  be  continuous ;  if,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  passage  between  King  Oscar  Land  and  Petermann 
Land,  the  attempt  in  this  direction  must  be  considered  hope- 
less ;  sledging  for  a  great  distance  over  an  unknown  land  of 
mountains  and  glaciers  may  be  put  down  as  a  practical 
impossibility. 

None  the  less,  the  discovery  of  this  land  is  of  great  geo- 
graphical interest,  and  its  further  exploration  is  a  proUem 
which  will,  we  may  hope,  he  partially  at  least  solved  within 
the  next  few  years.  Amongst  the  qnestions  which  would  sean 
most  urgent  are  the  continuity  of  the  land,  and  its  extent 
towards  the  west;  is  the  almost  mythical  GUlia  Land,  a  land 
rarely  seen  and  never  attained,  in  the  approximate  position  of 
82°  N.  and  35°  E.,  part  of  Franz  Joseph  Land  ?  is  it  an  inde- 
pendent island,  or  does  it  join  on  to  King  Oscar  Land  ?  In 
this  locality  the  map  is  still  a  blank,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Zichy  Land,King  Oscar  Land,  and  Gillis  Land  are  parts 
of  the  same,  or,  as  the  analc^y  of  Polar  lands  would  bint  at  aa 
more  probable,  three  distinct  islands.  The  explorations  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  round  Spitzbergen,  in  conjunction  with  Pany'a 
more  celebrated  expedition  in  I827,mayberegarded  as  establiui- 
ing  as  a  fact  that  as  far  as  the  83rd  parallel  there  is  no  land  to  the 
westward  of  the  meridian  of  35°  E. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  now  appear  certain  that  to  the  east  of  that,  as  far  as  the 
meridian  of  70°  E„  the  sea  is  blocked  by  a  group  of  islands,  at 
leaat  equal  in  extent  to  the  Spitzbergen  group,  but  wilder, 
colder,  and  more  desolate  in  an  extreme  degree.  Beyond  this 
vre  as  yet  know  nothing.  These  questions  belong  fairly  to  the 
country  which  has  already  done  bo  much  in  this  direction  ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  Austrian  officers 
■will  work  out  the  problem  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

As  the  spring  of  1874  advanced,  and  the  ice  which  hemmed 
in  the  little  'TegettboGT'  showed  no  signs  of  breaking  up,  it 
waa  determined  to  abandon  the  ship  and  to  endeavour  to  reach 
Kovaya  Zetplya  by  sledge  and  boat;  and  to  do  ao  at  once,  in 
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the  hope  of  ihere  falling  in  with  some  of  the  Norwe^an  fishinr 
TOBBels,  by  which  they  could  retarn.  They  accordingly,  left 
t^ir  ship  on  May  20th ;  the  task  before  them  being  to  drag 
three  boats  over  the  ice  till  they  came  to  open  water.  This 
they  found  a  work  of  eittreme  difficulty  ;  the  way  was  ex- 
ceaaively  niffged,  the  ice  piled  up  in  irregular  hummocks,  and 
die  snow  lying  deep  between ;  this  was  covered  with  a  hard* 
frozen  crast,  which  gave  way  beneath  the  men,  so  that  at  each 
step  they  sank  up  to  the  waiat ;  they  could  thus  drag  along 
only  one  boat  at  a  time,  and  the  distance  had  to  be  traversea 
five  times ;  prc^ess  was  painfully  slow,  and  with  their  utmost 
exertions  averaged  only  half  a  mile  a  day. 

On  June  iBt  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  fast  land-ice, 
beyond  which  they  could  not  go  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
delay,  a  party  went  back  to  the  ship  and  brought  on  a  fourth 
boat  It  was  not  till  the  17th  that  a  strong  north  wind  broke 
up  the  ice  before  them  so  far  as  to  permit  them  to  launch  the 
boats.  For  weeks  they  battled  with  the  heavy  drift-ice,  alter- 
nating between  the  sledges  and  boats  which  they  dragged  over 
wide  fields  and  launched  ^ain  when  opportunity  offered ;  but 
it  was  Beldom  that  they  met  with  water  of  any  extent;  the 
■  floes  were  small,  and  the  pass^es  between  them  crowded  with 
fragmeats  which  froze  fast  together  during  the  night;  they 
were  thus  constantly  delayed  by  having  to  load  or  unload  the 
boats,  and  by  having  to  wait  for  favourable  changes  in  the  ice. 
Added  to  these  difEculties  came  a  spell  of  strong  southerly 
winds,  which  carried  them  with  the  ice  bodily  back  towards  the 
north.  On  July  15th,  after  nearly  two  months  of  unceasing 
and  most  laborious  work,  they  were  back  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Wilczek  Island,  from  which  tbey  had  started. 
Fortune  then  turned  in  their  favour,  and  a  northerly  wind 
b^an  to  drive  them  southwards,  and  at  last,  on  August  15th, 
in  77°  40*  N.  and  SI"  E.  they  reached  open  water :  ^ey  broke 
up  the  sledges,  shot  their  two  remaining  dogs.  Xewfoandlands, 
brought  from  Vienna,  for  which  they  had  neither  room  nor 
provisions,  and  took  to  the  boats.  The  weather  continued 
favourable,  and  the  next  day  they  sighted  the  high  land  of 
Novaya  Zemlya;  they  passed  by  their  dep6t  on  Barentz 
Island,  but  having  still  three  weeks'  provisions,  they  thought 
it  best  to  pass  south  without  delay ;  on  the  24th  ther  fell  in 
with  a  Russian  schooner,  and  chartered  her  to  take'  mem  and 
their  boats  to  Wardo,  where  they  arrived  on  September  3rd. 

The  manner  in  which  the  discipline,  organieatmu,  and  health 
of  the  men  were  preserved  during  this  long  and  perilous  voy  we, 
is  in  itaelf  very  hieh  praise  to  Lieutenant  Weyprecht  and  ue 
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officers  of  the  expedition;  the  fourteen  montlu' drift  in  the 
pack,  and  the  more  than  tiiree  months  with  the  sledges,  were, 
throughout,  a  period  of  very  great  danger  and  of  exceeding 
hardship;  and  to  have  passed  safely  through  such  a  serere 
trial  is  ample  proof  of  the  splendid  quality  of  the  crew,  com- 
posed prind.p^y  of  Dalmatian  sailors,  descendants  of  the  old 
stock  of  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  famous  in  many  a  mediKval 
adventure.  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  notwithBtandingthe 
geogtaphical  value  of  the  discovery  of  the  Franz  Jos^h  Archi- 
pel^o,  we  may  still  doubt  how  tar  the  voyage  of  the  '  Teget- 
tboff '  has  furthered  the  solution  of  the  main  problem  which  nas 
been  proposed,  the  exploration  of  the  Polar  Bamu,  and  the 
pass^e  to  the  Pole  itself.  What  it  has  contributed  to  this  ban 
been  altogether  ne^live ;  it  has  proved  that  the  theory  of  an 
open  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya  is  incor- 
xect ;  it  has  proved  that  thia  sea,  which  we  are  glad  to  see 
marked  on  the  Admiralty  chart  by  the  name  of  the  first  who 
sailed  it,  Barents  Sea,  is  blocked  with  impenetrable  pack ;  and 
t£  occasionally  open  as  far  as  the  seventy-ninth  parallel  between 
the  meridians  oi  40°  and  50°,  further  to  the  east,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  meridian  of  60°  to  70°,  it  is  impassable. 

The  drift  of  the  'Tegetthoff'  during  these  long  fourteen 
months  must  be  considered  as  in  a  measure  delineating  the 
sweep  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  It  is  physically  certain  tiutt  the 
water  continually  flowing  past  the  North  Cape  towards  tbe 
aorth-^ast  must  have,  in  some  way  and  in  some  place,  in 
escape  from  the  Polar  Basin  ;  and  it  has  long  been  accepted 
as  a  geographical  fact  that  this  water  does  circle  round  and 
return  by  ^e  coast  of  Greenland ;  this  has  been  proved  ia 
various  ways,  amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  greatquan- 
tities  of  drift-wood  from  the  Siberian  rivers  which  are  thrown  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Spitzbei^en,  some  of  which  is  also  carried 
into  the  current  running  towards  the  south  between  Greenland 
and  Jan  Mayen.  It  might  perhaps  at  first  Beem  that  this  timber- 
bearing  cold  current  is  merely  the  escape  of  the  water  of  the 
great  riven.  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  more  especially ;  but  thii 
Suggestion  is  at  once  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the  water  of  the 
current  on  the  coast  of  Greenluid  is  salt,  and  in  this  respect 
diffen  but  slightly  from  the  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  it 
passes  into  Barentz  Sea ;  it  is  thus  evident  that  whilst  the 
large  riven  contribute  enormous  quantities  of  drift-wood,  tfaor 
water  ibrms  a  very  small  proportion  of  that  which  escapes  to 
the  south,  the  greater  part  of  which  must,  therefore,  nece^arily 
be  supplied  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  But  whilst  this  has  been 
very  generally  admitted,  the  exact  manner  in  which  that  great 
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ourrent  tarns,  and  abore  all  the  cause  of  its  bo  turning,  have 
heea  till  now  a  mystery,  which  the  discovery  of  the  Fran* 
Joseph  Archipelago  partially  explains  -,  for  it  becomes  clear 
that  the-  part  of  the  current  which  is  deflected  towardB  the  north, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlys  oaimot  pass  in 
that  direction  by  reason  of  this  new  land,  gainst  which  it  con- 
tinoally  presses  the  ice,  whether  formed  in  that  sea,  or  washed 
out  of  the  Kara  Sea,  or  carried  down  from  the  interior  of  Asia 
by  the  Obi  and  Yenisei ;  it  is  thus  forced  to  circle  hack  on 
itatif,  and  being  now  a  body  of  extremely  cold  water,  presses 
the  pack  to  the  northward  against  the  Franz  Joseph  Islands 
and  6illis  Land,  and  to  the  eastward  agunst  Spitzbemen  and 
the  coast  of  Greenland.  In  this  way,  the  Gulf  Stream  far  from 
rendering  the  navigation  of  these  seas  easier,  is  a  very  direct 
hindranoe ;  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  it  that  we  must 
attribute  the  dense  pack  which  has  hitherto  baflied  every  effort 
to  survey  the  eastern  coasts  of  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,' 
and  which—to  oonfine  ourselves  to  familiar  names — has  turned , 
bade  Mr.  Lamont,  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  or  Captain  Koldewey, 
and  in  1869  broke  up  the  *  Hansa.'  At  the  same  time,  we- 
know  that  this  eSect  is  not  produced  solely  by  that  part  of  the 
CKilf  Stream  which  we  ace  now  able  to  trace ;  for  Parry,  en 
the  meridian  of  20°  B.  and  in  latitude  82°  45'  N.,  that  is,  far' 
to  the  north  of  the  eouthem  shores  of  Gillis  Land  or  the  Franz 
Joseph  Islands,  found  the  ice-field  ou  which  he  was  travelling 
moving  to  the  south-west  at  a  rate  of  nearly  ten  miles  a  day. 
This  would  Bean  to  speakof  another  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
which  must  escwe  to  the  north,  possibly  to  the  east  of  the  me- 
ridian, of  80°,  and  circle  iu  some  yet  unknown  manner  roimd 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Pole. 

But  though  these  recent  expeditions  have  thrown  a  good 
deal  of  light  ou  the  circulation  of  the  northern  waters,  and  nave 
partly  enilained  the  cause  of  the  dense  pack  which  has  soI<mg 
baffled  all  endeavours  to  attain  a  high  latitude  in  the  Spits- 
bergen Sea,  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  pack  has- 
been  for  many  years  familiarly  known  to  all  who  have  studied 
the  subject  from  a  practical  rather  than  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view.  Our  leading  English  geographers  have  thus 
maintained  that  any  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by  this 
ronte  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  success ;  and  the  route  through 
Bering's  Straits  having  shown  still  greater  difEculties,  and 
being,  besides,  so  far  from  our  necessary  base  of  operations, 
the  route  to  ^e  west  of  Greenland,  through  Smith's  Soand,' 
has  by  a  species  of  ezbaQstive  process  been  forced  more  pro- 
annently  Iwward.    It  is  not,  of^course,  merely  on  this  account^ 
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that  thiB  ronte  has  been  definitely  Koommeiuled ;  for  on  cuefitl 
ezamltiation  it  is  found  to  possess  veiy  distinct  advantages, 
wbich  vill  be  better  understood  after  a  short  account  of  the 
pr^resa  which  has  already  been  made  in  that  direction. 

The  very  vague  account  which  Baffin  had  left  of  his  voyage 
in  1616,  and  the  noo-publication  of  his  map,  led  to  bia  repml 
being  generally  doubted.  Aft«r  two  centuries  of  increduUty, 
Bobs  and  Parry  retraced  his  route  and  established  bis  fame  a» 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  early  explorers ;  but  the  passage 
through  Smith's  Sound  appeared  to  lead  bo  directly  away  from 
all  promise  of  a  Noith-WeBt  PaBeage  that  it  was  not  even 
examined,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  of  arduous  explora- 
tion, our  shipa  turned  to  the  west  throi^h  Lancaster  Sound. 
In  his  summer  cruise  of  1822,  Captain  Inglefield  first  paned 
into  Smith's  Sound  as  iax  i)prth  as  78°  35',  and  his  report  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  that  the  sea  in  that  direction  was  comparatively 
open.  In  the  following  year  the  Americans,  who  had  cordially 
joined  in  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  resolved  to  ex- 
amine these  unknown  coasts,  and  for  that  parpoBC  despatched 
a  small  vessel,  the  '  Advance,'  a  brigantine  of  144  tons,  under 
the  command  of  Dr.  Kane.  Kane's  report  has  long  been  before 
the  world.  His  ship,  inefficiently  manned,  without  disciph'ne 
or  organisation,  without  proper  equipment,  stores  or  provisions, 
was  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice  into  a  Bmall  bay  now 
known  as  Bensselaer  Harbour,  in  latitude  78°  40'.  There  she 
remaned ;  and  her  crew,  after  enduring  most  terrible  and 
appalling  hardships  during  two  successive  winters,  were  at  last 
driven  to  abandon  their  ship,  and,  in  sledges  uid  boats,  to 
make  their  way  Bouthward,  to  the  Damsh  settlement  of  Uper^ 
navik.  So  far  Kane's  expedition  was  unfortunate ;  but  the 
additions  which  it  made  to  our  geographical  knowledge  were 
most  remarkable,  and  as  an  advance  northwards  excelled  any 
single  voyage  since  the  time  of  Baffin ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  coast- 
line from  Rensselaer  Harbour  as  far  north  as  C^te  Morton,  in 
latitude  61°  10',  waa  explored  and  mapped. 

The  report  of  Morton,  the  steward  of  the  '  Advance,'  who, 
in  company  with  an  Eskimo  hunter,  alone  reached  liiis  nor- 
tiiemmost  cape,  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and 
tiie  speculationa  which  he  permitted  himself  have  been  unoe 
proved  to  be  incorrect :  the  Btatement  of  fact,  however,  re- 
mains unqueBtioned.  On  June  24,  1654,  he  reached  tbe  c^>e 
to  which  his  name  baa  been  given ;  the  sea  was  washing  against 
cUi^  which  rose  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  2/)00  feet,  uid 
advance  was  impossible.  He  climbed  a  knoll  500  feet  high, 
and  no  ice  waa  in  sight :  as  far  as  he  could  discern  the  sea  was 
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open,  B  swell  coming  ia  &om  the  northward  and  ranning  crcns- 
wise,  ss  if  with  a  small  eastern  set;  the  wind  wag  due  north, 
strong,  enough  to  make  white  caps,  and  the  surf  broke  on  the 
rocks  below  in  regular  breakers.  The  sky  to  the  north-west 
was  of  dark  rain-cloud,  ivory  gulls  were  neatitig  in  ibe  rocks 
above,  and  out  to  sea  were  molTemoke  and  silver-backed  gulls. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  cape  they  killed  a  bear 
and  her  cub ;  ther  saw  quantities  of  eider  ducks  and  large 
flocks  of  geese,  and  the  rocks  were  covered  with  tern.  They 
seemed  to  have  got  into  a  new  climate,  and  being  prevented 
by  the  cape  from  seeing  to  the  north-east,  he  conceived  the 
idea  that  be  had  discovered  the  '  open  Polar  Sea '  which  had 
been  so  long  talked  of.  His  idea  was  accepted  by  Kane,  wag 
adopted  by  many  geographers,  more  espeiually  American,  and 
was  very  distinctly  ui^ed  as  a  reason  for  further  exploration 
by  the  supporters  of  the  expedition  which  was  fitted  oat  in 
I860,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Hayes,  the  former  Burgeon 
of  the  '  Advance.' 

The  '  United  States,'  a  schooner  of  133  tons,  left;  Bostcm 
early  in  July,  and  by  the  end  of  August  was  abreast  of 
Cape  Alexander.  Here  she  was  stopped  by  heavy  pack  drift- 
ing through  Smith's  Sound,  and  a  violent  gale  from  the  north- 
wud  drove  her  back.  After  several  days  vainly  struggling 
with  wind  and  ice,  and  beine  dangerously  crushed  between 
the  heavy  floes,  she  made  good  her  retreat  into  Foulkes  Bay, 
in  latitude  78°  \ff,  and  there  wintered.  In  a  memorable 
sledging  journey  in  April  and  May  1861,  Dr,  Hayes  reached 
the  shores  of  what  is  now  marked  as  Lady  Franklin  Strait, 
where  his  further  advance  was  stopped  on  May  18th  by  open 
water.  He  was  unable  to  cross  the  strait,  and  the  water-8%^ ' 
to  the  north  showed  that,  even  if  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  he 
conid  not  proceed  further.  He  had,  in  fact,  reached  Morton's 
'open  sea; '  the  land  to.the  east,  at  a  distance  of  about  fif^ 
miles,  could  not  be  seen,  and  he  was  under  the  impressioQ  that 
he  had  reached  the  shores  of  a  great  Polar  Basin.  The  ice  as 
he  returned  was  rapidly  breaking  up ;  and  the  small  party, 
after  running  imminent  risks  from  the  opening  water,  got  back 
to  the  ship  on  Jane  3rd.  A  careful  survey  wag  held,  and  it 
was  dedded  that  in  the  schooner's  crippled  state  it  would  be 
running  too  great  a  risk  to  force  her  in  amongst  the  ice ;  they 

*  A  water-sky  is  a  blaiah  Unt  in  the  haze  near  the  horizon,  reflectad 
from  water,  And  intensified  by  the  partial  coadensation  of  vapour ;  it  is 
oppoaed  to  the  yellowish  white  which  appears  over  ice,  reflected  from 
the  aiow-covetM  inrfsce;  this  is  known  ai  ice-blink. 
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waited  therefore  till  tlie  sea  was.  tolexably  clear,  left  Foolkes 
Bayon  July  IStfa,  and  arrived  home  without  further  hba- 
druice; 

.'  Durine  th^«ta7  in  Foulkes  Bay  they  had  had  ample  pr»i 
vision  of^fcefih  meat }  reindeer  were  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
crew  and  iheir  dogs  lived  plentifully  on  choice  venison.  There 
was  no  scarcity  of  animal  life ;  bears,  walrus,  hares,  foxes, 
birdsj  abounded ;  and  a  ifiarty  of  natives  that  settled  near  kept 
them.'  amply  supplied.  The  health  and  spirits  of  the  men  were 
thus  excellent  thronghont  j  and  Hayes  has  recorded  his  opinion 
that  a  depot  party  might  be  supported  there  easily  and  in 
oomfort,  wMlst  t^  skins  and  eider  down  which  they  could 
oollect  would'  go  far  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  expeditioD. 
The  shattered'  state  of  the  schooner,  after  her  rude  encounter 
with  the  iee  in  September  1860,  prevented  her  venturing 
fiirtliei  north  in  the  summer  of  1861 ;  but  the  ice  of  Smith's 
Sound,  as  they'  left  in.  July,  did  not  seem  impassable,  and  a 
steamer  might,  it  was  believed,  have  gone  through  without' 
difficulty,  whilst  beyond  there  was  clear  water  and  a  distant 
water-sky. 

-  -  Tlie .'  United  States  *  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  as  far  as 
had  been. hoped,  but  the  sledging  party  had  reached  the 
highest  latitude  then  attained  on  land^  and  under  circnm- 
atances  -frhich  seemed  to  promise  well  for  further  enteroriie. 
IndepandentJy,  therefore,  of  the  outline  of  the  coast  of  Grin- 
nelL's  Land,  .the  results  of  Hayes'  voyage- were  considered  as 
encouraging  aA  thobe  of  Kane's.  It  was  argued  that  if  expe- 
ditioBs  su(£  ae.^ese,  badly  manned,  poony .  equipped,  and 
insufficiently  .piwisioDed,  could  do  so  much,  it  was  only  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  a  stout  ship,  fitted  out  with  bW  the 
resources  of  ai  great  naval '  Power,  might  aoeomplish  a  very 
great,  deal. more.  .  This  was  the  line  of  argument  taken  tram 
the  .first  by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Sherard  Osbom,  an  officer 
of  great  experience  as  an  Arctic  navigator,  and  of  great  ability 
and  researcb.as  a  practical  exponent  of  Arctic  geognqihy. 
But,  ^.ire  have  already  aaid,  the  public  mind  was  then  averse 
to  briber'  Arctic  exploration-;  and  the  Oovemment,  as  tiie 
offinal  intarjveter  cS  public  opinion,  refused  to  sancticn  it ; 
whilbt.  to  the  Bcientifio  world  they  had  a  ready  and  plausiUe 
exctiBQ  Afforded  by  the  very  unnractic&l  but  nominally  sden- 
tiJGo  letter  of  Dr.  Petermann  (JFebruary  9,  1865)  urgmg  the 
Buperiority  of  the  route. by  Spitzbergen  or  Novaya  Zemiya.* 
Suoh.  then  w«s  the  state  oi  ijiings  in  Europe,  when  anotfaw 

*  Proceddinga  of  Ihe  B.  G.  8.,  voL-  a.  pp.  42,  90. 
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expedition  was  fitted  ont  in  Ameripa:  This,  if  we  may  use-; 
the  term,  was  the  very  burleflque  of  a  most  seriouB  matter. 
The  '  Polaris,'  a  paltry  river-steajner,  till  then  rejoicing  in  th& 
name  of '  Periwinkle,'  was  manned  by  a  promiscnouB  and  poly*^ 
glot  crew  of  men,  women,  and  children,  Americans,  Genoans^ 
and  Eskimos,  and  commanded  by  one  Hall,  who  was  indeed  br 
earnest  and  warm-hearted' enthusiast,  but  was  neither  an  ofHpep 
nor  a  seaman,  and  was  quite  unversed  in  physical  soienceK 
Whether  we  consider  the  ship,  the  crew,  or  the  commander; 
everything  connected  witli  this  expedition  seems  most  un- 
promising; and  yet  this  miserable  steamer  went  ri^t  throu^ 
to  latitude  62°  16',  a  higher  latitude  than  any  other  ship  has 
yet  attained ;  and  did  this,  not  by  overcoming  difficulties,  bu( 
simply  because  she  did  not  meet  with  any.  Froin  Cape  Shackle* 
ton  on  the  coast  of  Crreenland,  in  latitude  73°  SO",  to  her  highe^ 
point,  she  went  in  five  days ;  and  the  padk  by  which  she  wag 
stopped  does  not  appear  to  have  heen  heavy.  The  circumstanOea 
onder  which  she  tamed  back  have  such  an  important  bearing 
on  the  possibilities  awaitiag  any  future  exploration  in  the  saniQ 
direction,  that  we  feel  called  on'  to  examine  into  them  more  id 
detiuL 

On  the  morning  of  August  28,  1871,  the  *  Polaris^'  being 
then  off  Cape  Fraser,  met  with  some  heavy  pack,  with,  how-> 
ever,  a  passage  close  in  with  the  land.  The  sulipg  master 
Buddington,  was  anxious  to  turn  at  cmce :  '  If  we  go  further 
*  north,'  he  said,  'we  shall  never  come  back  e^n.'  Hall  de* 
cided  that  they  might  go  on,  and  in  sptte  of  BuddJqgton'q 
opposition,  they  did  go  on.  Afler  a  few  hours'  steaming 
they  came  into  comparatively  open  Water,  and  for  150  milea 
further,  till  they  came  into  Booeaon  Channel,  saw  very  tittle 
ice ;  the  snow  had  completely  disappeared  from  the  land, 
and  except  for  the  abEence  of  trees,  they  might  have  fancied 
themselves  in  the  temperate  zone.  Robeson  Channel  was 
found  to  be  blocked  with  ice,  some  of  which  was.  much 
marked  with  earth  and  mixed  with  stones,  a  proof  that  it  had 
floated  off  land  or  shoals  to  the  northward ;  but  though  at 
the  time  densely  packed  in  the  channel,  it  needed  only  a 
strong  north  or  north-east  wind  to  break  it  up.  A  water-sky 
to  the  north  told  with  certainty  that  the  obstacle  wa%  of  nq 
great  magnitude,  and  Hall,  with  some  of  the  officers,  was 
anxious  to  shelter  for  a  few  days  in  (he  nearest  bay,  and-wut 
for  the  channel  to  clear.  Buddington,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
bent  on  retnrniag;  bis  one  idea  seems  to  have  beep  that.every 
movement  forward  would  make  it  m(»e  difficult  to  get  back} 
]tfid  whilst'  thcy  were  arguing  tbe  point  the  ship  was.  canght 
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in  the  p&ck  and  frozen  in.  Sbe  was  thus  drifted  towards  the 
Bouth  for  a-distance  of  about  fifty  miles ;  and  when  the  prevailing 
north  wind  freshened  into  a  violent  gale  and  broke  up  the  ice, 
they  steamed  to  the  eastward  and  took  refuge  in  a  small  bebd 
of  the  coast,  which  an  iceberg,  grounded  in  front  Of  it,  bad  con- 
verted into  a  harbour.  This  was  on  September  let  The  gale 
bad  nearly  cleared  Robeson  Channel,  and  nothing  prevented 
a  nev  advance,  which  Hall  was  e^er  to  attempt;  out  Bud- 
dington  positively  refused  to  stir,  and  the  ship  remained  for 
the  winter  in.  the  anchorage,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Thank  Grod  Harbour. 

Hall,  whose  enthusiasm  to  some  extent  compensated  for  his 
want  of  knowledgCi  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  on  November 
8th,  md  bis  deam  broke  up  the  very  feeble  bond  of  discipline 
which  bad  kept  the  expedition  together.  Buddington,  an  old 
whaling  skipper,  without  zeal,  intelligence,  or  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  the  objects  in 
view  ;  a  voyage  which  carried  him  so  far  beyond  the  routine 
of  his  experience  was  too  much  for  his  nerves  or  his  under- 
standing. He  attempted  nothing  during  the  winter ;  the  pro- 
visions  and  fuel  were  squandered;  and  when  spring  came  the 
adventurers  were  not  in  a  condition,  even  bad  their  will  been 
the  best  in  the  world,  to  undertake  anything  further.  The 
individual  members  of  the  crew  seem  to  have  considered  tbem- 
selvea  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality ;  as  Admiral  Osbora 
has  happily  described  it,  there  were  amongst  tb»n  more  c^ 
tains  than  seamen;  and  the  time  passed  away  in  squabbles, 
which  continued  alter  their  return  to  America,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  series  of  reports  of  the  most  contradictory  nature.  Oat  of 
all  these,  however,  the  main  fact  stands  prominently  forward : 
under  circumstances  externally  most  favourable,  notiung  ww 
done. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the  ice  immediately 
round  the  ship  was  more  or  less  open ;  in  the  end  of  November 
a  gale  &om  the  north-east  broke  the  ship  out  of  her  harbour, 
and  owing,  it  would  appear,  to  the  incompetency  of  the  master 
and  the  Ssorderly  conduct  of  the  men,  drove  her  against  the 
iceberg,  placing  her  for  a  time  in  a  position  of  very  great 
danger.  But  this  same  north-east  wind  drove  all  the  ice  to 
the  southward,  though  of  conne  new  ice  formed  immediately. 
In  February  (1872),  after  a  similar  storm,  all  the  ice  <Us- 
appeared,  and  a  water-sky  was  seen  to  the  north.  It  was  not 
till  March  that  the  ice  really  became  firm,  and  it  coutinued  so 
only  for  two  months ;  in  May  it  broke  up  agtun- 

On  August  12th  they  left  Uieir  anchorage,  and  beine  beset  ia 
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latitude  80°  2',  were  carried  down  by  the  current  into  BaflSn'a 
Bay.  On  October  15th  they  were  again  caught  in  the  ice  off 
Whole  Sound,  and  the  ehi]>  was  nipped  bo  severely  that  it  waa 
not  expected  she  would  ever  float  again.  Whilst  they'  were 
making  preparations  to  abandon  her,  the  ice  parted.  Although 
badly  crushed,  the  ship  did  float,  and  under  the  grossest  mi»- 
management,  drifted  away,  leaving  the  boats  and  a  mob  of 
eighteen,  men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  ice.  These  re- 
mained on  the  ice,  and  were  drifted  on  it  from  latitude  7  7°  53' 
to  53°  35',  in  the  vicinity  of  Wolf  Island,  where,  on  April 
30,  1873,  they  were  picked  up  by  the  'Tigress,' an  Ameri- 
can sealer,  afler  a  miserable  drift  of  1,700  miles,  the  longest 
on  record.  The  ship,  meantime,  in  some  unexplained  way,  got 
back  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  north,  and  was  run  ashore  at 
Lyttelton  Island,  where  the  remainder  of  the  crew  wintered. 
On  June  4th  they  left  in  boats  which  they  had  built  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  'Polaris,'  and  were  picked  up  by  a  I>undee 
whaler,  not  far  from  Cape  York, 

The  only  result  of  the  expedition  is  thus  a  partial  confirma- 
tion of  the  inferences  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  previous 
voyages  by  Kane  and  Hayes.  On  the  land  ndjoining  Polaris 
Bay  twenty-six  musk  oxen  were  killed;  reindeer  abounded; 
hares,  geese,  ducks,  birds  of  various  sorts  were  seen  in  great 
numbers ;  these  went  north  in  the  spring,  and  as  open  water 
and  land  are  necessities  f>f  their  Iives>  the  necessary  conclusion 
is  that  they  find  them  where  they  go  to.  But  the  most  won- 
derful account  from  Polaris  Bay  is  of  the  vegetation :  as  com- 
pared with  all  other  Arctic  records,  it  seems  to  have  been 
almost  rich ;  there  were  many  flowers,  of  dlflerent  sorts  and 
colours ;  heath  grew  in  great  bushes,  to  a  height  of  three 
feet ;  sorrel  was  plentiful,  grass  luxuriant ;  and  though  the 
observations  are  imperfect,  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is  that 
the  mean  winter  temperature  was  some  20"  higher  than  in  Sena- 
selaer  Bay.  No  inhabitants  were  met  with ;  hut  the  fragments 
of  a  sledge,  a  knife  handle,  and  the  clearly  marked  position  of 
an  encampment  attested  their  former  presence. 

All  these  indications  have  an  important  gecwraphical  bear- 
ing. It  has  been  often  mwntained  that  the  climate  towards 
the  Pole  becomes  less  rigorous,  that,  in  fact,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pole  enjoys  a  pleasant  and  temperate  warmth,  due 
to  the  long  summer  day.  Such  a  view  seems  to  us  utterly 
unfounded  -,  and  we  know  that  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
or  at  Spitzbeiven,  or  towards  Franz  Joseph  Land,  nothing 
has  been  met  with  to  support  the  theory,  which  we  would  con- 
deam  as  equally  false  to  geographical  observation  and  mathe- 
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matical  reasoning.  Whatever  difference  of  temperature  existB 
between  different  places  on  tbe  same  parallel  of  latitude  is 
due  to  the  special  geographical  circumstances ;  thus  in  the 
interior  of  Airica,  the  line  of  greatest  heat  is,  in  summer,  car- 
ried far  to  the  north  by  the  influence  of  the  Sahara ;  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  the  lines  of  equal  temperature  (isotherms)  very 
markedly  follow  the  course  of  the  Guu  Stream  from  the  banlui 
of  Newfoundland  to  the  North  Cape'.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  of  which  we  have  sufficient  knowledge,  the  temperature 
is  found  to  depend  on  local  conditions — the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  prevailing  winds,  the  adjacent  currents,  rather  than  on  the 
latitude ;  and  any  speculations  as  to  the  temperature  in  a  r^on 
so  utterly  unknown  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North  Pole 
are  unworthy  of  serious  attention. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  passes  into 
Barentz  Sea  as  a  cumpamtiTely  warm  body  of  water,  and  does, 
to  some  extent,  mitigate  the  climatic  rigour  of  the  parts  adja- 
cent, is  yet  quite  unable  to  clear  away  the  ice  a  few  d^rees 
further  north,  and,  in  fact,  by  packing  the  ice  against  the 
island  barrier,  prevents  navigation  and  increases  the  cold 
Wherever  ice  is  accumulated  in  this  way  the  climate  must  be 
made  more  severe ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ice  is  persts- 
teutly  driven  away,  is  prevented  from  permanently  lodging,  the 
climate  will  be  milder.  There  is  another  point  too,  the  impcHt- 
ance  of  which  has  been  perhaps  underrated,  although  Wrangdl 
called  attention  to  itsome  fifty  years  ago.  Water,BB  itchangee 
into  ice,  gives  out  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  so^iaUcd 
latent  heat,  and  when  this  change  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  the 
effect  of  this  heat  may  be  appreciable ;  conversely,  when  it 
changes  back  into  water,  it  absorbs  heat,  and  this  also,  when 
on  a  large  scale,  may  produce  a  very  noticeable  climatic  effect. 
If  then,  from  any  locality,  the  ice  is  continually  swept  away,  bo 
that,  during  the  winter,  new  ice  is  continually  forming,  which, 
during  the  summer,  thaws  elsewhere,  the  climate  is,  in  both 
ways,  benefited ;  whilst  the  place  to  which  that  ice  i^  carried, 
where  it  accumulates,  and  where,  in  its  season,  it  thaws,  is 
comparatively  deteriorated.  In  this  way  we  may  partly  ezj^ain 
the  very  great.diflference  which  is  observed  between  the  weit 
and  east  coasts  of  Spitzbergen ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  tlie  set  towards  the  south-west  accumulates  the  ice 
against  the  north  and  east  shores,  whilst  from  the  west,  the 
same  set  carries  the  ice  away,  to  pack  it  against  the  coast  of 
Greenland.  And  in  a  similar  manner  we  may  conclude  that 
the  climate  of  any  Arctic  coast  will  be  more  or  less  rigonnu 
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according  as  the  prevailing  winds  blow  or  the  current  eets  to  or 
from  it. 

It  is,  for  instance,  irell  establialied  that  on  the  east  side  c^ 
Baffin's  Bay  a  feeble  current,  which  sweeps  round  the  eouth 
end  of  Greenland  from  the  east,  sets  towards  the  north ;  this 
is  finally  stopped  by  the  great  promontory  which  closes  in  to 
form  Smith's  Sound ;  it  turns  to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the 
main  southerly  set  of  Baffin's  Bay.  But  in  doing  so  it  tends 
to  form  dead  water,  to  carry  the  ice  into  Melville  Bay,  and  to 
leave  it  there.  Melville  Bay  is  thus  notorious  amongst 
Arctic  voyagers  for  its  persistent  pack;  the  land-ice  is  un- 
broken, and  oergB  of  enormous  size  grounding  in  100  fathoms, 
form  a  nucleus  round  which  other  ice  collects.  With  a 
southerly  wind  the  condition  of  this  is  at  its  worst,  and  it  was 
here  that  Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  in  the  '  Pox,'  was  caught 
in  August  1857.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  current  of 
Baffin's  Bay  runs  slowly  hut  steadily  to  the  southward,  thus 
sweeping  away  the  ice  from  the  extreme  north  of  the  Bay  and 
the  entrance  to  Smith's  Sound,  and  leaving  what  is  known  to 
whalers  as  the  North  Water,  open  always  during  the  sununer, 
and  seldom  solidly  frozen  even  in  the  depth  of  wmter. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  the  coast,  north  of 
Smiths  Sound,  from  Cape  Inglefidd  to  Dallas  Bay,  is,  by  its 
formation,  a  perfect  trap  for  drifting  ice ;  the  current  which 
sets  through  Kennedy  Channel  jams  against  it  a  great  part 
of  the  ice  which  it  is  carrying  south ;  and  whilst  further 
west  the  stream  through  Smith's  Sound  takes  it  on  across  the 
North  Water  to  join  the  pack  of  Baffin's  Bay,  along  this 
southern  ^ore  of  Kane's  Sea  it  is  persistently  held.  Bensselaer 
Harbour,  in  the  middle  of  this  coast,  may  thus  well  have  a 
severe  climate,  a  climate,  independent  of  the  latitude,  much 
more  severe  than  Port  Foulkes,  only  thirty  miles  distant. 
When  we  attempt  to  examine  the  conditions  further  north, 
we  are  at  once  checked  by  the  insufficiency  of  our  topo- 
graphical knowledge.  We  can  understand  that  a  current, 
said  to'  run  at  a  rate  of  from  one  to  two  miles  an  hour,  most 
he  an  important  agent  in  scouring  the  ice  out  of  Kennedy 
Channel  and  in  great  measure  from  Hall's  Basin ;  but  the 
reports  from  the  *  Polaris '  seem  to  show  that  tiie  greater  part 
of  the  heavy  ice  which  is  swept  southwards  throngh  Boheson 
Channel  does  not  come  to  Kennedy  Channel  at  all ;  and  it  is 
conjectured  by  Dr.  Bessels,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition, 
that  this  ice  is  forced  to  the  westward  through  a  large  strait, 
liady  Franklin's  Strait,  of  which  as  yet  we  know  only  the 
opening,  and  which  was  believed  by  Hayes  to  be  a^clage  bay.  . 
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Thatthe  ice  in  Robeson  Channel  does  occasionally  consist  of 
heavy  floes  is  on  evidence  from  the  '  Folaria  * ;  but  the  water- 
sky  constantly  seen  to  the  north,  and  more  especially  after  a 
northerly  gale,  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  main  polar  pack, 
that  heavy  impenetrable  psck  which  presses  down  to  tbe  north 
of  Spitzbergen,  over  which  tlie  ice-bliok  is  permanent,  has  not 
free  access  to  the  yet  shadowy  Lincohi  Basin.  This  would 
point  to  a  continuation  of  the  land,  in  some  form  or  otiier,  far 
to  the  north,  on  the  east  ns  well  as  on  the  west  side  of  the  pas* 
eage ;  although  Morton,  a  man  of  many  years'  experience  in 
Arctic  voyages,  says  that  from  the  northernmost  position  of 
the  '  Polaris '  no  land  was  visible  to  the  north-east,  and  that 
what  is  marked  on  the  chart  as  land  seen  was  a  hank  of 
cloud.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
aay.  Morton's  geniuB,j)erhapB,  lies  in  discovering  '  open  Polar 
'seas;'  and  the  fact  of  Lincoln  Basin  being  comparatively  clear 
is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  also  comparatively 
olMed,  aluiougli  indubitably  not  quite  so,  as  is  proved  by  the 
constant  strong  current  through  Robeson  Channel.  Wherever 
there  is  a  continual  current  there  must  be  a  continual  supply  of 
water ;  a  simple  fact  which  leads  directly  to  one  of  the  great 
physical  problema,  the  solution  of  which  is  eagerly  looked  for. 

Now  driftwood  was  found  carried  by  the  current  through 
Robeson  Channel:  this  is  said  to  have  been  pine.  The  Eskimos 
speak  of  plenty  of  such  wood  being  washed  up  on  the  ahores 
of  Grinnell  Land ;  though  the  word  plenly  is  probably  to  be 
considered  as  the  comparative  of  none  at  aU.  This  wood, 
coming  from  the  north,  certainly  did  not  grow  there  ;  it  must 
therefore  have  been  first  carried  there,  and  that,  necessarily, 
from  the  great  riven  either  of  Siberia  or  of  Korth  America. 
These,  on  each  side,  bring  down  an  enormous  quantity  of 
drift-wood,  mostly  pine ;  vast  heaps  of  which  have  been 
observed  on  the  north-ea<it  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  on  the 
American  coaat  near  Point  Barrow. 

The  water  which  enters  the  Polar  Basin  through  Berinz's 
Straits  is  quite  insigni6cant :  Bering's  Straits  are  only  fifty 
miles  wide,  and  their  greatest  depth  is  less  than  thirty  fathoms; 
and  even  of  this  small  passive  only  a  part  is  occupied  by  the 
ingoing  currenL  On  the  west  side  there  is  an  outmrd  drift  of 
cold  water,  making  a  curious  climatic  difference  between  the 
two  coasts,  which  is  perhaps  most  marked  between  Korton 
Sound  on  the  east  and  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr  on  the  west. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  very  small  quantity  of 
water  which  enters  through  Bering's  Straits  can  have  mooli 
effect:  it   may  assist  in  rendering  the  passage  round  Point 
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Burrow,  and  as  far  as  Banks  Land,  occasionally  Bavigajble; 
but  its  iofluence  ia  certainly  extremely  small ;  for  ia  fact,  the 
whole  aea  to  the  north  of  Point  Barrow  and  to  the  west  of 
Banks  Land  is  blocked  hy  the  most  massive  and  remarkable 
ice-Geld  which  exists  anywhere  in  the  Arctic  regiooa ;  and 
which  differs  in  an  extreme  degree  from  pack  as  it  is  known  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  or  from  the  much  heavier  jiack  on  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland  or  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen. 

Arguine  from  the  permanent  existence  and  position  of  this 
'  glacier-liKe  mass,'  which  no  wind  drives  otf  shore  more  tlian 
a  mile  or  two,  and  which  never  surges  down  towards  the 
Atlantic,  Admiral  Osbom,  in  a  masterly  and  practical  paper  * 
OD  Arctic  Geography,  lias  maintained  that  it  must  be  hemmed 
in  by  land  to  the  north,  and  that  Kellett's  Land  on  the  west, 
Grinnell's  or  Grant's  Land  on  the  east,  are  possibly  parts  of 
this  barrier.  We  have  already  expressed  our  sense  of  the 
little  value  which  can  he  attached  to  mere  speculative  geo- 
m-aphy ;  but  Admiral  Oeborn'a  practical  arguments  can  scarcely 
be  classed  aa  theoretical  speculations  ;  and  whether  the  land 
exists  or  not,  it  ia  quite  certain  that  the  mountainous  ice-field 
does.  Whatever  holds  it  there,  it  alone  must  prevent  the 
drift-wood  of  the  Mackenzie  passing  to  the  far  north;  and  the 
necessary  conclusion  is  that  that  drift-wood,  which  lias  been 
found  in  Bobeson  Channel  and  on  the  shores  of  Grinnell's 
Laud,  does  not  come  from  the  American  rivers.  It  must 
therefore  come  from  the  rivers  of  Siberia,  and  argues  a  distinct 
connexion  with  the  sea  which  washes  the  Siberian  coast. 
According  to  this  view,  the  water  which  runs  south  through 
Bobeeon  Channel  is  supplied  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  which,  ]wssing  to  the  eastward  north  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  circles  across  the  Polar  Basin  and  returns  to  the 
Atlantic  by  the  cast  and  west  coasts  of  Greenland. 

It  has  been  often  maintained  that  the  water  which  thu» 
escapes  to  the  south  is  supplied  in  great  part  by  a  system  of 
under-currents  flowing  north  out  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  a 
piece  of  hypothetical  geography  which  has  no  sufEcient  basis  of 
fact  to  rest  on.  So  far  as  Baffin's  Bay  is  concerned  it  may  be 
positively  denied.  Commander  Markham  mentions  distinctly 
tliat  in  several  soundings  which  he  secured,  the  low  bottom 
tem|)erature  in  Baffin's  Bay  showed  that  the  warm  under- 
current had  no  existence.  But  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
warm  salt  water  meeting  with  the  cold,  comparatively  fresh 
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vrater  of  tlie  ArcUc,  sinks  below  it,  dtves  underneath  it, 
6owa  to  the  north  as  a  warm  under-current,  and  then  coming 
to  the  surface,  still  warm,  keeps  open  the  Polar  Sea.  We 
have  never  seen  an  explanHtion  of  its  coming  to  the  surface, 
nor  any  comparison  of  saltness  which  would  account  for  this 
■wonderful  dive.  Great  weight  has  been  laid  on  the  obflerva- 
tions  reported  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  his  voyage  of  1872, 
vrbich  showed  a  singularly  high  bottom  temperature,  ranging 
indeed  up  to  64°  F.,  with  a  sujrface  temperature  of  30°.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  perfect  good  faith  of  these 
reports ;  but  we  do  most  distinctly  doubt  their  correctness ; 
«ve  would  a  great  deal  rather  believe  that  the  thermwneters 
were  out  of  order,  or  were  used  without  the  necessary  pre- 
'cautions,  than  that  any  such  anomaly  occurred  in  nature.  We 
know  with  fair  accuracy  and  within  wcU-establiEhed  limits 
the  temperatures  of  the  water  at  the  several  points  of  a  section 
reaching,  we  may  say,  from  Bergen  to  Cape  Farewell,  and 
throughout  this  section  there  is  no  temperature  at  all  approach- 
ing 64°.  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
-Koy  audi  temperature  can  be  at  the  parallel  <^  81°,  whether  at 
the  surface  or  at  the  reported  depth  of  600  fathoms.  The 
same  argument  does  not  of  course  hold  against  the  reported 
bottom  temperature  of  40°  or  thereabouts ;  on  this  point  we 
feel  much  more  doubtful ;  and  whilst  we  are  far  from  im- 
plicitly accepting  it,  we  would  willin^y  recognise  it  as  one 
on  whidi  we  ought  to  have  more  exact  information.  Hie 
right  understanding  of  ocean  currents  is  a  branch  of  science 
which  has  yet  to  be  worked  out;  although  appertwning 
strictly  to  jMiyEical  geography,  it  has  too  long  been  handed 
over  to  professors  of  abstract  science,  who  claim  to  expound  its 
difficulties  without  even  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  its 
facts.  The  solution  of  its  many  interesting  and  important 
problems  is  not  to  be  gained  without  long-contmued  and  carefnl 
observation  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  sea  ;  and  to- 
wards this  solution  we  may  hope  for  most  valuable  aid,  when, 
within  the  next  few  years,  the  ileep-sea  survey  of  the  •  Chal- 
<  lenger  *  expedition  can  be  fairly  collated  with  that  which 
we  may  hope  to  receive  from  the  Polar  r^ons. 

Not  leas  interesting  and  still  more  important  in  their  bear- 
ings on  scientific  navigation  are  the  meteorological  problems 
on  which  some  light  may  be  thrown  by  an  insight  into  the 
geography  of  the  Polar  Basin.  Several  eminent  meteorolo- 
gists have  maintained  that  the  south-west  and  southerly  winds 
which  prevail,  during  the  winter,  over  a  large  part  of  Siberia, 
are  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  open  polar  aea. 
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of  a  pUce  where  iht  atmoepbereis  -wamier,  moister  and  less  decK^ 
towaxdfl  wlucb  the  Slberisn  aii  aejures.  The  at^punent  seems  to 
u8  to  prove  too  nuteli :  if  this  oonoUtioa  existed  in  the  Deigh- 
bouchood  of.  the  Pole,  ablei  to  produce  the  effecte  attributed  to 
it,  the  air  ought  to  aspre  towards  it,  aot  cmlr  from  Northern 
Siberia,  but  from  the  entire  boundary  of  the  Polar  area,  from 
the  Greenland  Sea  and  from,  the  Mohipelago  north  of  Amerion 
— from  Smith's  Sound  on  the  east  to  Muville  Island  on  the 
west.  This  is,  however,  not  the  oose.  Through  120  degrees  of 
longitude.  w«st  from  the  meridiat)  of  Greenwich,  the  winter 
winds  of  the  Arctic  region  are  very  distinctly  from  the  north; 
they  blow  Jrom  the  hypothetical  centre  of  aspiration.  Are 
they  then  conuectsd  with  the  southerly  winds  of  Siberia  ?  The 
FoUr  map  will  correetany  confusion  which  a  Jtfercator's  chart 
may.  have  firiginated.  A  aoutberly  wind  in  Siberia  will,,  if 
■  continued  in  a  straight  lino,  appear  in  the  American  Archi- 
pelago ss  a  northerly  wind;  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
-^uggestdon,  t^at  ,th&  northerly  winds  with  which,  from  Parry's 
voyages  to  the  voyages  of  Kane,  Hayes,  Hall,  or  Koldewey, 
«U  reoords  of  Arctic  efploration  make  us  familiar,  are,  in  some 
way,  the  prolongation  of  the  Siberian  southerly  winds;  are, 
'  in.&otb  winds  of  propulsion,  not  of  aspiration. 

To  dwell  at  greater  length  on  these  and  Jiindred  problems, 
for  wliich  the  VMce  4^  science  calls  for;  s^  solution,  would  lead 
us  beyond  the.  scope  of,  this  article,  < or  the  domain  of  this 
Keview,:  we.cvi  only  mention  the  bare  nuues  of  some  of  the 
tiUMK  important  of  them;  such  as  pendulum  experiments  for 
determining  the. attractive  force,  exercised  , by  the  earth;  the 
meafloxement  of  an- arc  of  the  meridian  ibr  deteiimining  more 
exoedy  the  figuner  that  is,,  the  .Bhape,of  the  earth ;  the  mag- 
netic observobens,  .wiiieh  in  the  neighboiwbood.of,  and  in  dif- 
fereot.pontiDns  with  r^ard  to>:  the.  magnetic  pole,  have  a  most 
direct  and  even  mercantile  value,  as  leading  to  a  more  certain 
knowledge  of.  the  .ecoentricities  dQveh)ped  by  the  compass ;  or 
th«  ^eo^cical  researchefl  amongst  the.  deposits  of  an  age  when 
tropical  ferns  and  evie^een  shrubs  floiuished  in  warmth  and 
genial  daylight, iwhere  now  we  have  seas, and  mouotsins  of 
snow  or  ice,  a^d  a  winter's  night  of  many  months'  duration. 

The  acconnt  which  we  have  hiere  given  of  the  results  of 
recent  Arctic  .vioyagea,  and  of  the  hopes  and  reqifir^nents  of 
future  ezpeditionB,|nas  refened  almost  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
g;cesB  of  geographical  and  general  science.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  f^ven,  instead,  a  soul-thrilling  record  of  dangers 
«id  hardshipe  whidt  have  been  dar«d,  endured,  and  overcome ; 
a  record  which  woul4  speak  to  the  inmost  heart  of  every  reader, 
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M  a  record  of  courage,  of  duty,  and  of  masly  virtue.  We 
have  preferred,  rather,  by  a  coniiistent  train  of  ar^ment  to 
lead  up  to  the  propoBitJos,  which  many  even  now  do  not  ap- 
preciate, that  it  is  no  thirst  for  a  new  sensation  which  has 
induced  our  scientific  societies  to  urge  on  the  Grovemment  the 
advisability  of  the  expedition  now  fitting  out,  and  that  it  ia  no 
vain  ])anting  for  glory  which  has  cron'ded  the  Admiralty  lists 
with  anxious  volunteerB ;  but,  on  the  one  side,  the  desire  for 
knowledge,  which  is  the  aim  and  end  of  these  societies;  on 
the  other,  the  outburst  of  the  same  energy  and  zeal  which  has 
maintained  the  honour  of  England's  flag  in  so  many  arduous 
undcrtakiDgB. 

The  Beport  of  the  Admiralty  Arctic  Committee  has  given, 
in  detail,  the  proposed  scheme  of  this  expedition.  Two  screw 
steamers, '  Alert '  and  '  Discovery,'  each  of  about  700  tons  and 
100  horse  power,  will  leave  in  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Geoige 
Narea,  au  officer  well  known  in  the  service  as  a  scientific  su> 
veyor,  and  who,  as  a  mate,  twenty  years  ago,  gained  his  ex- 
perience in  Arctic  navigation  under  Captain  Eellett  and  Sir 
Edward  Belcher.  These  ships  will  proceed  through  Smith's 
Sound,  with  the  intention  of  reaching,  if  possible,  the  latitude 
of  81°  or  82° ;  there  one  of  them  will  remain  as  a  point  of 
support  in  case  of  need ;  the  other  will  advance  as  far  north  as 
circumstances  will  permit;  but  it  is  not  wished  that  she  should 
winter  at  a  greater  distance  from  her  consort  than  200  miles : 
if,  during  the  open  season,  she  should  be  able  to  go  beyond 
this  distance,  she  is,  if  possible,  to  return  within  it.  It  is  thus 
scarcely  contemplated  uiat  either  of  the  ships  will  reach  the 
Pole,  but  it  is  hoped  that,  with  a  moderately  favourable  season, 
the  advanced  ship  may  attain  such  a  high  latitude  as  to  leave 
tbe  distance  to  be  accomplished  by  sledges  within  practicable 
limits. 

A  relieving  ship  will  leave  England  in  1877,  bo  as  to  arrive 
at  Lyttelton  Island  by  the  end  of  August,  and  will  there  await 
the  return  of  the  expedition,  or  act  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions lefl  there  by  Captain  Nares.  This,  conjoined  with  a 
detailed  system  of  depdts,  will,  it  is  believed,  provide  a  safe 
retreat,  should  circumstsnces  render  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  ships;  and,  whilst  it  is  now  intended  that  they  should 
return  by  the  autumn  of  1877,  we  may  feel  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty  that  the  men,  at  least,  will  return  by  the  autumn 
of  1878.  The  fortune  of  the  expedition  is  in  the  womb  of 
futurity ;  its  complete  success  will  depend  on  circumstanoes 
beyond  human  control ;  but  after  all,  the  Pole  is  only  a  sign 
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oftheeod;  and  vrhere  the  wholo  region,  east,  or  west,  or 
nortli,  is  so  utterly  unknown,  it  ia  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but 
that  important  discoTcries  will  be  made,  discoveries  not  only 
in  geography  or  geology,  but  in  the  practical  and  useful 
though  perhaps  less  popular  sciences  of  meteorology  and 
mafnetism. 

Of  the  non-official  books,  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  Mr.  Blake's  Expedition  of  the  '  Polaris '  is 
little  more  than  Mr.  Tyson's  view  of  the  squabbles  of  the  party, 
and,  though  not  without  interest,  has  no  pretensions  to  be  coa- 
ridered  as  a  Bcienti6c  record.  The  History  of  the  German 
Expedition  is  most  drearily  drawn  out  with  accounts  of  the 
commonplace  details  of  life  on  board  ship,  written  in  the  first 
instance  for  an  inland  German  public,  and  rendered  into 
English  by  a  translator  grotesquely  ignorant  of  nautical  tech- 
nicalities. The  recent  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  or  of  Dr.  Petermaon's  '  Illittheilun- 
*  gen,'  contain  much  more  satisfactory  accounts  of  what  h&s 
been  done  of  late  years  towards  Arctic  Exploration,  not  only 
by  Americans  or  North  Germans,  but  by  Swedes,  Norwe- 
gians, and  Austrians ;  the  whole  subject  has  been  worked  up 
by  Mr.  Clements  Markham  in  an  interesting  and  very  read- 
able volume, '  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region,'  which 
we  are  glad  to  see  has  already  reached  a  third  edition; 
and  his  cousin,  Commander  Albert  Markham,  who  will  serve 
in  the  present  expedidon  under  Captain  Nares,  has  given  us  a 
very  pleasant  narrative  of  hia  experience  of  a  whaling  voyage 
in  the  summer  of  1873,  in  a  book  which  has  at  this  time  a  more 
distinct  value,  as  showing  the  extreme  change  which  steam  has 
introduced  into  Arctic  navigation.  When  we  read  how  this 
whaler,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  her  summer  fishing,  visited 
and  returned  from  ^e  positions  which  Koss,  Parry,  and 
Franklin  attained  only  after  years  of  exceptional  toil  and 
hardship,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  which  Admiral  Osbom 
has  expressed, '  that  steam  power  has  robbed  the  navigation  of 
'  those  regions  of  nearly  all  its  difficulties  and  much  of  its 
'risk.'  It  is  this  conclusion  which  gives  us  so  much  hope 
in  the  present  expedition ;  a  hope,  supported  and  strengthened 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  ^visdom  and  experience  of  the  distin- 
guished committee  to  whom  the  equipment  has  been  entrusted, 
and  in  no  less  degree,  by  our  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
skill  of  the  officer  who  coninuinds  it. 
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rpHis  book  ifl  but  one  indication,  among  a  thonsand  others,  o^ 
•^  the  uneaBinesB  that  prevails — espedally  among  the  more 
educated  classes — daring  a  period  of  religious  change.  Re- 
ligious growth,  it  seems,  is  not  altogether  so  simple  and  pain- 
less on  experience  aa  many  people  have  imagined  it  to  be. 
It  is  not  merely  an  external  and  voluntair  aotj  like  tiie 
laying  down  of  one  article  of  dress  and  putting  on  another. 
It  is  rather  like  the  awakening  of  Kature  in  the  sp^ng; 
when  the  fixed  forms,  attniued  oefore  the  winter's  fixuts  set 
in,  have  all  to  be  broken  up  and  altered ;  when  every  living 
tree  through  all  the  landscape  baa  to  undergo  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  its  outline ;  and  when  the  rending  forces  of  budding 
and  of  parturition  are,  in  every  quarter,  bringing  on  a  change, 
whose  full  significance  and  beauty  cannot  oe  estimated  till 
afterwards.  It  is  at  such  times,  especially,  that  curiosity  ia 
directed  towards  the  origin  of  things — towards  the  first  be- 
ginnings both  of  the  doctrines  and  of  the  institutions  which 
have  religious  claims  on  men's  attention.  Changes  (it  is  felt) 
are  going  ou :  why,  then,  should  not  things  be  changed  much 
more  radically  than  people  in  authority  seem  to  think  needful? 
Explanations  are  being  called  for :  why,  then,  should  not 
the  whole  difficulty  be  explained  clean  away?  Why  this 
timidity,  why  this  loving  reluctance  to  make  a  breach  with  the 
past;  when  the  past  is  clearly  dead,  with  all  its  institutianB  and 
ideas,  and  a  decent — if  somewhat  basty — interment  is  now  all 
that  can  possibly  be  required  of  us  ?  That  such  feelings  are 
now  in  the  ur,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Great  RebelUon, 
as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Reformation,  no  one 
needs  to  be  told.  Nor  will  anyone  who  knows  mankind  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  now,  as  at  all  such  junctures,  there  are 
to  be  found  men  of  rash  and  superficial  natures,  who  cannot 
bear  to  be  left  behind ;  who  must  go  over  to  Kome  with  the 
earliest,  if  that  course  is  likely  to  be  in  fashion;  or  must 
plunge  into  extravagant  forms  of  unbelief,  if  that  side  promise 
a  greater  satis&ction  to  their  restlessness  and  vanity.  Bnt 
these  signs  of  the  times  are  not  the  less  portentous.  There 
is  much  in  the  English  literature  of  the  present  day  to  remind  us 
of  the  literature  of  France  in  the  last  century ;  and  all  history 
tells  ua  that  whenever  the  fever  of  disbelief  has  reached  its 
paroxysm,  the  result  has  been  the  overthrow  of  society. 

We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  set  before  our  readers. 
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and  to  appraise  at  tbdr  true  value,  the  clums  of  one  of  theee 
works  which  has  lately  made  a  great  deal  of  nuiae  in  the  world 
by  the  eoope  of  its  argument  and  by  its  enormous  pretensions 
to  learning.  Never  before  perhaj»,  in  the  history  of  English 
printing,  lias  a  book  appeared  which  bristled  on  successive 
pages  wili  such  terrible  chevauj^de-frise  of  references.  They 
are  positively  piled  upon  each  other,  till  they  almost  crowd 
out  the  text,  oi^n,  strange  to  say,  in  support  of  statements 
which  no  moderately  educated  Englishman  would  for  a  moment 
think  of  disputing.  In  fact,  we  Instinctively  turn  to  our 
shelves  of  German  theobgy  to  seek  for  anything  like  a  parallel 
method  of  making  books ;  and  there  we  certainly  find  without 
difficulty,  not  only  an  illustration,  but  also  a  full  explanation, 
of  our  author's  method  of  composition,*  But  of  this  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  by  and  by. 

Meanwhile,  be  it  treated  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doabt  that 
the  period  of  literary  history  which  this  book  undertakes  to 
examine  is  one  of  surpassing  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
considerable  difficulty.  That  period  is  the  central  half  of  the 
aeoond  century;  from  about  a.d.  125  to  a.d.  175.  It  was 
a  time,  for  some  reason  or  other,  singularly  barren  of  great 
writers.  The  golden  ^e  of  CtasaicaJ  literature  was  past :  th» 
golden  age  of  Christian  literature  had  not  yet  come.  Apuleius- 
and  Aulus  Gelliua,  Arrian,  Lucian,  and  Eptctetus,  are  the 
stars  of  highest  magnitude  in  that  dark  aky.  And  the  dark- 
ness ia  but  little  relieved  by  the  fragments  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  Montanist  or  Gnostic  controversy,  or  even  by  the. 
more  extended  writings  of  Justin  Martyr, — the  first  in  the 
long  roll  of  Christian  j^osophera  and  literary  men.  In  sucb 
hazy  moonlight  as  this,  sensible  inquirers  ?vill  tread  warily  and 
will  not  be  too  rapid  in  deciding  and  generalising  upon  every- 
thing ttiey  aee  or  imagine.  But  the  writer  of  '  Supemato^ 
'  Religion '  scoms,it  would  seem,  to  be  restrained  by  any  counaelB 
of  prudence  or  by  any  suggestions  of  modesty.  He  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  be  has  a  gigantic  task  to  fulfil,  a  Hercu- 
lean duty  to  his  fellow-creatures  to  accomplish,  a  work  of  be- 
nevolence to  carry  through,  which  will  allow  of  no  parley,  and 


*  It  deserves  remark  that  his  references  are  chiefly  to  the  German 
aceptica]  critics  of  the  Idtb  century.  With  tlie  aoondefit  and  moat 
learned  theologians  and  oritica  of  Eogland  and  America  this  writer  seems 
to  have  bnt  a  alight  acquaintance.  The  namea  of  Itardner,  Lightfoot, 
Marab,  Jones,  Blunt,  Norton,  and  otbera,  are  eeldom  referred  to  in  bia 
not«B ;  but  be  quotes  frequently  from  Canon  Westcott,  chiefly  to  abuse 
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no  delay.  It  is  nothing  lees  than  the  total  overtlirow  of  Chris- 
tianity, first  by  a  denul  of  the  possibility  of  any  Bopentaturml 
religion  or  divine  Revelation  at  all,  and  secondly  by  an  attempt 
to  discredit  the  written  testimony  on  which  the  Christian  re- 
ligion rests. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  unequal  parts.  The  first 
250  pages  are  occupied  with  n,  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Miracles:  the  next  five  hundred  pages  are  filled  with  an 
elaborate  attack  upon  the  SvNOl'TlCAL  Gospels  (Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke) :  and  the  remaining  part  is  devoted  to  an 
adverse  criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (St.  John).     The 

Purpose  of  the  whole  laborious*  undertaking  is  not  disguised, 
t  is  simply  this  ;  Christian  apologists  having  nowadays  freely 
admitted  the  rarity  and  intrinsic  improbability  of  miracles, 
but  having  also  appealed  to  tlie  irrefragable  testimony  of 
history  for  the  proof  that  they  really  happened,— that  history, 
in  its  literary  aspect,  is  here  subjected  to  a  severe  and  sifting 
examination,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  Gospels  (which 
record  the  Kesurrection  and  othei'  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ) 
are  mere  late  productions,  unworthy  of  any  credit;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  a  '  Supernatural 
'  Religion  '  fall  with  them  to  the  ground.  The  project  is  by 
no  means  a  new  one.  To  attack  the  Christian  Church  by 
literary  weapons,  and  to  undermine  the  popular  respect  for  her 
teachings,  by  disputing  the  text-books  of  her  eariiest  history, 
have  always  been  the  tactics  of  unbelieversj  from  Celsus  in  the 
second  century  down  to  the  present  moment.  Indeed,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  think  that,  in  compiling  the  pi-esent  work,  our 
author  can  have  intended  to  assert  any  claims  to  originality.  For 
he  has  done  little  more  than  ibllow  in  the  footsteps  of  such  well- 
known  German  writers  as  Schwcgler  and  Strauss.  On  the  very 
first  pa(:e  of  his  Introduction  we  meet  with  the  startling  ques- 
tion of  the  latter  writer  j  '  Are  we  still  Christians  ? '  And  the 
subsequent  chapters  of  the  book  are  little  more  than  an  expan- 
sion of  the  following  remarks  of  Schwegler,  in  1845:  '  Hitherto 
'  people  have  taken  the  Canonical  Gospels  as  they  stood,  and 
'  have  busied  themselves  over  the  inner — i.e.  the  metaphysical, 
'pyscbological,  inherentr— poseibility  of  the  facts   which  they 

*  relate ;  or  else  they  have  contented  themselves  with  attempts 
'  to  harmonise  the  Gospels  and  to  remove  discrepancies  between 
'  the  several  narratives ;  but  they  neglected  to  submit  to  a  close 
'examination  the  Gospels  themselves  as  litemr^-  productions, 
'  their  character  as  original  witneeses,  their  sources,  and  the  pre- 
'  cise  value  of  their  testimony.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  is  clear  that 

•  here  is  the  field  on  which  the  decisive  battle  must  be  fought. 
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* .  .  .  For  if  these  origuiHl  sources  are  found  unable  to  bear 

*  the  fiery  trial  of  criticiam,  then — in  a  case  where  first-rate  tes- 

*  timony  is  justly  required,  viz.,  in  the  case  of  an  absolutely 
'unique  and  unexampled  history,  a  miraculous  history — the 
'  mere  rhetoric  of  modem  Apologists  caunot  make  good  the  de- 
'  fioiency.'  *  Of  all  this  the  following  reniarks  of  our  author 
are  little  more  than  an  echo : — 

'  The  reality  of  miracles  is  the  Tital  point  in  the  inTesligation  which 
we  have  und^taken.  If  the  reality  of  miracles  cannot  be  established, 
Christianity  loses  the  only  evidence  by  which  its  truth  can  be  saffi- 
cieotly  attested.  If  miracles  be  incredible,  Supernatural  Serelation 
and  its  miraculous  evidence  must  be  rejected  *  (tcI.  i.  p.  8).  '  Every 
consideistion,  historical  and  philosophical,  has  hitherto  discredited  the 
wholti  theory  of  miracles,  and  farther  inquiry  might  be  abandoned  as 
unnecessary.  In  order,  however,  to  render  our  conclusion  complete, 
it  remains  for  ub  to  Bte  whether,  as  affirmed,  there  be  any  special 
evidence  regarding  the  alleged  &c:ts  entitling  the  Gospel  Miracles  to 
ex(.eptional  attention.  If,  instead  of  being  clear,  direct,  the  undoubted 
testimony  of  known  eye-witnesses  free  from  superstition,  and  capable, 
through  adequate  knowledge,  rightly  to  estimate  the  all^;ed  pheno- 
mena,  we  find  that  the  actual  accounts  have  none  of  these  qualifications, 
— the  final  decision  with  regard  to  Miracles  and  the  reality  of  Divine 
Kevelation  will  be  easy  and  conclusive.  We  shall  now,  therefore, 
carefully  examine  the  evidence  as  to  the  date,  authorship,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  four  Gospels.'   (Vol.  i.  p.  210.) 

Into  this  examination  we  propose  now  to  follow  our  author, 
only  reserving  the  quite  separate  and  profoundly,  interesting 
question  of  the  Fourth  Gwpel  for  some  future  occasion.  And 
if  it  shall  appear  that,  instead  of  being  clear,  direct,  free  from 
BUperetitioo,  and  capable  (through  adequate  knowledge)  rightly 
to  estimate  the  alleged  phenomena,  thb  writer  is  confused  in 
his  purpose,  tortuous  in  his  arguments,  not  free  from  scientific 
dogmatism,  and  unable  (through  deficient  knowledge  of  the 
common  rules  of  grammar  and  the  common  terms  of  theology) 
rightly  to  estimate  the  facts  which  German  students  have 
brought  before  his  notice, — the  final  decision  with  regard  to 
the  work  under  review,  and  to  the  author's  high  pretensions 
to  have  exploded  the  Gospel,  will,  we  think,  be  easy  and  con- 
clusive. 

Our  author  begins  his  work  by  laying  before  us  what  he 
calls  '  the  very  timplt  issue  :  Are  miracles  antecedently  cre- 
'  dibie  y  Did  they  ever  really  take  place  ? '  (i.  10.)  But  we 
beg  leave  to  point  out,  in  limine,  that  this  issue,  as  he  states 
it,  IS  not  a  '  simple '  one  at  all.     It  is  very  distinctly  a  double 

*  Schw^ler, '  Das  Nacbsp.  Zeitslter,'  i.  200. 
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one.  And  it  can  only  be  simplified  and  i%daced  to  tuity  hj- 
the '  obvious  remaz^,  that  the  real  question  is,  not  wfaftt  earn 
happen,  but  "what  htu  happened.  The  former  metiiod  is  the 
MeduBval,  the  h  priori,  the  deductive  method,  of  ai^jfuing — 
wUcfa  we  thought  had  long  ago  been  abandoned  by  the 
advanced  thinkers  of  the  present  day.  The  latter  is  the 
scientific,  the  Baconian,  the  inductive  method.  It  does  not 
profess  to  know,  in  advance,  all  that  can  or  cannot  pos- 
sibly happen.  It  has  too  much  modesty  to  say,  *  Every- 
'  tlung  prohibits  belief  in  bodily  ascensitnis '  (i.  44) ;  seeing 
ibat,  before  the  present  century,  everything  would  have  pro- 
hibited belief  in  balloons,  in  the  spectroscope,  in  the  electric 
tel^vpb.     It  avoi^  the  assertion,  that  no  testimony  '  could, 

*  under  any  circumstances,  be   considered   a   sufficient  testi- 

*  mony  for  miracles  and  a  direct  Divine  Revelation'  (i.214); 
seeing  that  this  was  precisely  the  d^matic  attitude  taken  up 
by  the  Inquisition  against  G^ileo.  It  ahrinks  from  such  im- 
posing statements  aa  that '  the  survival  only  of  the  fittest  in 
'  the  stem  decree  of  Nature :  the  invariable  action  of  law  of 
'  itself  eliminates  the  unfit'  (i.  51);  aa  elevating  mto  a  d(^ms 
tbat  which  is  a  mere  tentative  theory,  a  view  denied  by  many 
a  profound  thinker,  and  directly  contradicted  by  our  present 
experience.  In  truth  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  woi^ 
before  us  may  be  summed  up  in  the  first  proposition  laid  down 
by  Strauss  in  his  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  that  the  chain  of  finite 
'  causes  is  indissoluble,  and  that  a  miracle  is  impossible.*  If 
that  be  BO,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter;  for  no  unonntof 
evidence  can  justify  belief  in  the  impossible ;  and  aa  ibe  Ooa- 
pel  narrative  is  throughout  miraculous,  it  never  can  oonunand 
the  belief  of  those  who  hold  the  impossibility  of  miracles.  But 
who  does  not  see  that  this  is  the  very  point  in  dispute  ? 

We  have  so  recently  discussed  in  these  pi^es,  in  reviewing 
the  Essays  on  Theism  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  limits  w 
the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural,  that  we  shall  not  revert  to 
this  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  whoever  believes 
in  the  existence  of  God  (unless  the  Creator  of  the  world  is, 
as  Mr.  Mill  argues,  a  being  of  limited  powers),  acknowledges 
the  existence  of  a  Power  superior  to  Nature ;  and  if  soperio' 
to  Nature,  then  such  a  Power  cannot  he  bound  by  what  are 
termed  natural  laws.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  Supernatural 
Religion.  The  same  arguments  used  by  the  author  of  this 
book  to  deny  the  authority  of  what  he  terms  Supernatural 
Beligion  would  reduce  him,  by  an  infallible  procefis,  to  the 
lowest  level  of  atheism :  for  if  there  be  no  Power  sopeiior 
to  Nature,  then  Nature  is  the  only  form  of  Deity  and  there  is 
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no  God  at  all.  Th«  whole  Ckriatian  diBpeHsati<Hi,  b8  made 
known  to  mankind  by  the  Gospels  and  by  tradition,  ia  essen- 
tially  supernatural  and  miraculous.  If  tiieae  words  have  no 
meaning,  or  mean  only  delusion  and  imposture,  there  is  no 
sneh  thing  as  Divine  Kevelation,  or,  we  might  add,  as  religion 
at  all.  That  seems  to  be  the  conclumon  of  the  author  of  this- 
book.  But  on  the  other  "hand,  if  We  believe  or  admit  the- 
fixistence  of  God  there  is  nothing  contradictory  or  impossible 
in  the  supposition  that  He  has  m^e  His  will  known  to  man  by 
miraculons  and  supernatural  means,  and  the  question  becomes 
simply  one  of  evidence  as  to  the  facts  cm  which  this  revelation- 
rests.  The  theory  of  this  writer  as  to  the  evidences  is,  that 
whereas  there  is  a  breach  or  fault  in  the  chain  of  direct  tra- 
dition and  literary  records,  between  the  death  of  the  last 
actual  contemporaries  of  our  Lord  and  the  first  Christian 
writers  of  whom  we  have  any  certain  knowledge,  bo  there  is 
no  trustworthy  evidence  of  events  confessedly  miraculous,  and 
no  certain  narrative  of  the  actual  ministry  of  Christ ;  hence  he 
infers  that  '  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  a  Divine  Revela- 
'  tjon  must  be  disallowed.'  To  this  argument  we  shall  oppose 
in  the  first  place  a  clear  historical  explanation  of  the  cause 
which  interrupted  the  early  Christian  tradition;  and  in  the 
second  place  a  demonstration  that  the  Gospels  which  we  possess 
were  well  known  to  the  earheet  Christian  writers,  and  used  in 
all  the  primitive  Christian  Churches. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  second  century,  no  fact 
emerges  with  greater  certainty  than  that  a  singular  change 
came  over  the  mind  of  the  Church  about  the  middle  of  that 
petiod  with  r^ard  to  her  literary  possessions.  The  phe- 
nomena which  rrad  attended  the  •  canonisation '  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  were,  naturally  enough,  now 
repeated  in  the  case  of  the  New.  No  one,  we  presame^ 
im^ines  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Judges,  the  glorious 
poetry  of  the  Pealms,  and  the  shrewd  maxims  of  Ecclesiastes, 
were  consigned  immediately  on  their  production  to  the  sacred 
archives  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  hailed,  at  once,  with  the 
religious  veneration  which  they  acquired  in  after  times. 
Everyone  knows  that  ages  elapsed  before  their  claims  ta  a 
canonical  position  were  allowed,— nay,  before  the  very  idea  of 
a  '  sacred  canon '  came  into  existence  at  all.  We  have  now 
become  so  mnch  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a  collection  of 
sacred  books,  that  we  unconsciously  regard  it  as  an  essentid 
constituent  in  the  very  notion  of  a  rehgion  or  of  a  church. 
Bat  it  was  Ezra  who  first  collected  we  Canon ;  in  other 
words,  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  Captivity  that  the  Jers  had 
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a  ''Canon'  at  all.  Lapse  of  time,  then,  and  altered  surround- 
ings were  necessary,  before  the  most  certainly,  ancient  and 
venerable  books  in  the  world  could  assert  their  pre-eminence ; 
just  as  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Himalayas  or  of  the  Alps  only 
assert  their  majestic  supremacy  when  the  traveller  has  reached 
a  considerable  distance  from  their  foot.  Indeed,  while  Ezra 
may  have  collected,  for  public  use  in  the  synagc^es,  a  Canon 
of  authorised  books,  it  was  still  reserved  (ae  oil  scholars  know) 
for  a  much  later  period  still,  to  give  them  an  actual  religiau* 
consecration.  It  was  the  Maccabean  strugzle,  and  the  fierce 
enthusiasms  which  it  enkindled,  which  caused  the  Jews  to  pteas 
to  their  hearts,  as  positively  of  divine  authority,  the  utterances 
of  their  ancient  prophets  and  religious  writers.  And  even 
then,  in  Egypt  and  other  foreign  countries,  the  line,  for  many  a 
long  year,  was  doubtfully  drawn  between  the  relics  of  ancient 
inspiration  and  those  later  religious  works  which  we  now  entitle 
'  the  Apocrypha.' 

Precisely  the  same  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  literary 
histor)-  of  the  Christian  Church.  There,  too,  the  need  of  a 
new  Sacred  Canon,  nay,  the  very  notion  of  such  a  thing, 
did  not  for  a  long  time  dawn  upon  the  brotherhood.  They 
had  all  that  they  required  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  These 
they  had  received  in  their  integrity  from  the  synagogue. 
These  they  read  in  their  own  assembliea.  On  these  they 
commented.  From  these  they  drew,  by  allegory  and  accom- 
modation and  typology,  all  that  they  deemed  necessair  for 
the  instruction  of  their  simple  neophytes  in  ihe  mystenea  of 
religion,  and  for  proving,  to  all  who  might  need  proof,  tho 
divine  and  pre-ordained  evolution  by  which  Christianity  had 
grown  out  of  Judaism.  That  all  this  was  the  case  during  the 
first  few  decades  of  the  Church's  history,  no  one  afiects  to  enters 
tain  any  doubt.  The  evidence  is  before  our  eyes  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  And  the  later  the  date  at  which  the 
composition  of  any  of  these  documents  can  be  placed,  the 
longer  is  the  period  over  which  the  existence  of  such  feelii^ 
can  be  demonstrated  to  extend.  Where  then  are  we  to  draw 
a  hard  and  fast  line?  What  precise  day,  or  month,  or  year, 
are  we  to  fix  upon  as  the  point  where  a  new  sacred  collectioD 
of  books  was  compiled  and  committed  to  the  undoubting  vene- 
ration of  the  faithful  ?  It  is  obvious,  and  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  everyone — and  therefore,  we  should  have  thoughtf to 
the  author  of '  Supernatural  Religion ' — that  no  such  point  can 
bo  fixed  upon,  no  such  line  can  oe  drawn.  For  many  yean 
after  the  departure  of  her  Founder,  the  Church  was  anxiously 
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occupied  in  prep&nBg  for  nad  expecting  His  immediate  return. 
'  Wilt  Thou  at  thi«  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  larael?' 
was,  up  to  the  deetniction  of  Jerusalem  and  far  bevond  it,  the 
leading  question  in  (at  least)  every  Hebrew  Christian's  mind. 
And  we  can  trace  quite  clearly  the  gradual  evaporation  of 
such  confused  and  earth-born  hopes,  first  into  the  somewhat 
less  gross  and  Jewish  form  of  nn  expected  Millennium,  and 
then  in  the  plainly  dawning  conviction  that  Christianity  had  a 
long  future  before  it,  that  it  was  destined  to  wrest  the  world's 
sceptre  out  of  Pagan  hands,  and  to  fulfil — in  no  millennial,  but 
in  a  tangible  and  human  way — the  forecast  of  the  seer  of 
Patmos,  that '  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  should  become  the 
'  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.' 

What  tlien  gave  occasion  to  this  last  remarkable  transition 
of  thought?  What  new  force  impinged  upon  the  steady 
development  of  Hebrew  ideas,  and  gave  them  this  new  direc- 
tion ?  For  aught  we  can  see,  Hebrew  Christianity  (if  it  had 
been  lefl  alone)  might  have  pursued  its  own  narrow  course 
and  have  eventually  reached  some  strange  and  shocking  end. 
It  might  even  have  coalesced  again  with  the  national  Judaism, 
out  of  which  it  sprang.  It  might  easily  have  been  tempted  to 
draw  the  sword  and  go  after  a  '  false  Christ '  or  a  '  false 
*  prophet,'  announced  to  have  returned  to  some  secret  chamber 
at  Bitthera  or  some  Arabian  wilderness  near  Mecca.  It 
might  easily  have  stiffened  the  beautiful  subordination  of  the 
Christian  Pastorate  into  a  reformed  Mosaic  hierarchy,  with 
some  infallible  James  '  lording  it  over  God's  heritage '  at 
Jerusalem.  It  might  even  have  continued  in  its  temples, 
under  some  form  or  other,  a  legitimate  priestly  caste,  with 
actual  sacrifices  to  represent  ex  parte  poit  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  It  might  have  reduced  the  glorious  law  of  Chris- 
tdao  liberty  into  some  hard  Talmudic  code,  and  converted  the 
long  future  line  of  free  Christian  scholars  and  divines  into 
a  text-bound  succession  of  privileged  Babbis,  Nay,  when  we 
flee  what  mischief  a  comparatively  slight  infusion  of  this 
Hebraic  spirit  bos  actually  effected  in  the  Church — how  in  one 
quarter  it  paved  the  way  for  the  Mahometan  and  other 
Monarchian' heresies,  how  in  another  it  assimilated  the  Chris- 
tian to  the  Jewish  ritual,  how  it  converted  the  pastorate  into 
a  priesthood,  the  Eucharist  into  a  hottia,  the  leading  bishoiy 
of  the  West  into  a  pope,  and  the  record  of  Christian  customs 
and  fatherly  counsel  into  a  massive  Codex  Jurit  Canonici, 
with  its  accompanying  Court  of  Papal  Chancery,  its  inquisition 
into  prohibited  thoughts,  and  its  index  of  prohibited  books — we 
can  estimate  pretty  certainly  what  its  &tal  effect  would  have 
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been,  tutd  it  not  been  imjunffed  upon  and  diverted  hy  an  in- 
TDBhiDg  stFeam  of  feeliagK  -ana  kleAB  from  Roother  sphere.  That 
new,  healthful,  life-^ving  current  of  freedom,  <^  nunuuiitv,  of 
(what  we  may  call)  Gommon-eenBe,  was  cothing  else  than  Hel- 
lenisoi,  Greek  tlwught,  Greek  methods,  Greek  sentiment, — 
whose  first  fine  entrance  was  seoured,  with  surpaasmg  boldneM 
and  BkUl,  by  St.  Paul. 

Looking  back,  then,  to  the  middle  of  the  eecood  centorr, 
what  phenomena  shall  we  be  prepared  to  expect  ?  We  ebul, 
first  of  all,  be  pr^iared  to  £nd  these  Hellenic  and  Hebraic 
elements  within  the  Church  in  earnest  and  healthful  conflict 
Controversy  and  prolonged  effervescence  will  be  the  inevitable 
antecedents  to  eventual  peace  and  a  subsidence  into  new  and 
more  permanent  combinationa.  .  The  bitter  strife  which  began 
a  century  before,  when  St.  Paul's  views  fint  became  shar]^y 
defined  in  opposition  to  thcee  of  James  and  the  twelve,  woold 
not  yet  have  spent  itself.  'Those  of  the  circumciBion '  would, 
-very  likely,  still  refuse  to  recognise  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles ;  would  rather  put  forward  St.  Peter's  claim  to  that 
title;  woald  refuse  tormd  in  their  churches  St.  PAurs  or  St 
Luke's  writings ;  and  woiUd  never  think  of  quoting  them  a> 
authorities,  much  lessas  ^  inspired '  or  'canonical'  boriptoreL 
'The  old  Jewish  spirit  of . prophecy,'  they  would  say, '  that 
'  for  us  is  insfHistion,     The  Saorad  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 

*  ment,—- <»:  if  by  chance  there  be  any  Christian  writing  which 

*  thoroughly  bteatbea  their  spirit  (such  as  the  Apocalypse), 
'  these  snail  be  to  ua  "  the  S^ptures ;  '^  these  we  will  quote ; 

*  and  the  twelve  Jewish  Apesties  <^.the  Lamb,  with  any  mono- 
f  rials  they  may  have  left  behind  them,  shall  be  to  us  the  twelve 
'foundations  of.  God's  new  Jerusalem,  the  Church  of  the 
'  Jewish  Measiah.  And  as  to  BUual  questions,  the  Sysa- 
'  gogue,-aiid  next  (as  &r..a5  p0B6ible).the  Temple,  shall  betiie 
'  models  for  our  worship ;  -Mid  our  great  Chnatiaa  festival  oi 

*  the  Lord's  death  and  ■  resurreotien  shall  synchronise  snd 
''hanoonise,  as  at  first,  mth  the  Jewish  Passover-^east  and 

*  witii  the  Paachal  Full*mooD.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenic  Chnetiaiia,  the  devoted 
and  loyal  disciples  of  St,  Paul—^iowever  much  at  first  they 
might  be  overhome  by. the  authority  of  great  names  and  by 
the  universal  veneration  felt  for  the.  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures 
"—would  not  fail  to  make  their  own  apostle's  claims  heard.  At 
the  very  least,  he  wmild  be  modestly  combined  with  St-  Peter 
in  the  great  mission  to.  the  Gentiles..  His  letters  would  be 
oarefulh-  preserved  and  copied}  and  in  the  weekly  asBembliefl 
of  the  fiiithful,  espetnally.in  churches  of  bis  own  foondatioi)) 
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they  wonid  be  assiduously  brought  out  and  read  aloud.  The 
.Gospel  of  his  companion,  too,  St.  Luke,  would  here  and  there 
J>e  preserved  with  similar  honours — however  little  store  the 
Hebrew  brethren  mightset  upon  his  reminiaceoces,  or  upon  any- 
mere  Ut^ai^  works  at  all ;  and  however  content  they  might 
iie  with  oral  preaching ,  aid ed  by  memoranda  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  Lord.  While  in  ritual  matters,  and  in  specula- 
tion (their  own  peculiar  province),  these  people  of  free  Greek 
culture  would  press  the  claims  of  the  Christian  Church  to  be 
enthralled  no  longer  to  the  bondage  of  the  Law ;  they  would 
insist  that  Kaster  should  always  be  kept  on  a  Sunday,  without 
regard  to  the  Jewish  Passover;  they  would  urge  that  theo- 
logy was  a  matter  for  Season,  and  not  merely  for  implicit 
ilTaith;  they  would  quote  St.  Paul's  wiH^ds, '  Howbeit  we  speak 
'  wisdom  among  them  that  are.mature  Christians ; '  *  and  some 
of  ibem  (no  doubt)  would  ultimately' pushj  their  views  into 
a  Quixotic  extravagance,  emerging  into  the  downright  free- 
thought  and  UQ-Christiaa  heresies  of  Satuminus  and  Sasileides. 
And  all  this  woald  go  on  until  some  stining  event  happened 
.which  should  give  to  one  side  or  the  other  a  dangerous  prepon- 
Jeranoe,  and  should  liien  arouse  the  great  middle  party  to 
exert  itself  and  to  take  meaanres  of  .seourity  that  the.  veeael 
of  the  Chuxch  should  not  be  overset  Is  not  this  very  conflict 
and  oscillation  and  self-recovery  tbe  law  that  governs  all  politi- 
cal action — 'that  of  the Hcolesiastinal. Polity  included? 

Now  all  these  things,  whose. likelihood  is  so  manifest  & 
priori,  actually  took  ^sce;  and.  their  history  may  be  dis- 
tinctly- traced,  even  upon  the  scanty  and  frogmentaiy  annals 
«f  the  Cborch  in  the  second  oeatory.  Those  annals  are 
scanty  because  no  one  thought  of  writing;  history  until  events 
should  clearly  show  in  what  sense  the, '  unmediate  '  coming  of 
4;he  Son  of  man  must  be  understood ;  they  are  fragmentary 
.because  those  events  wben  they  did  occur  swept  the  Hebrew 
lands  with  ravage  and  bloodshed  like  a  tcmado,  and  le£t  men 
breathlesa  and  tecrified,  with  little  taste  for  any  literary  work 
toa  the.  Hebrew  side  of- the  ccmtroTetsy,  beyond  mere  oral 
■preaching  and. earnest  search  for  a  re-adjuetment  of  ideas.  For 
the  overthrow  of  Judaism  by  Titos  .had  utterly  shattered  ail 
tJieir  preconceived  notions  t  and  they  looked  about  eagerly  for 
some  means  of  reconstruction.  Accordingly,  during  tSe  whole 
.period  of  seventy  years  between  Neno  and  Hadrian,  we  have 
scarcely  any  extant  coDtributions  to  Christian  literature. 
Even  if  tlie  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  to  be  placed  in  this  period^ 
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it  18  a  theological  and  reflective  work,  and  conceras  itaelf  ex- 
clusiTely  wita  our  Lord's  life.  The  genuine  Epistle  of  Clement, 
or  rather  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  the  Corintbisns,  ij  of  a 
purely  hortatory  caat,  find  proceeds  rather  from  the  Pauline 
than  from  the  Hebrew  acnool.  The  Epistles  of.  Ignatius,  or 
whatever  recension  of  them  may  be  authentic,  are  again 
wholly  practical  and  personaL  No  narrative  whatever  seems 
to  have  been  composed  in  those  times  of  the  life  and  labours 
of  any  of  the  Lo^'b  apostles.  No  interest  in  monuments,  in 
documents,  in  sites,  in  historical  relics  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
seems  to  have  stirred  in  a  sinf^Ie  Christian  breast.  The  first 
person,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  in  whom  the  historical  sense 
Heems  to  have  feebly  re-awakened  was  Fapias,  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  Minor,  who  died  about  A.D.  165. 
And  even  he  scouts  literary  help.  He  prefers  the  tradition  of 
the  living  voice.  To  quote  a  welUknowa  but  instructive 
passage:  '  If  I  met  with  any  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the 
'  Elders  anywhere,  I  made  it  a  point  to  intiuire  about  the 
'  words  of  the  Elders — what  Andrew  or  Peter  bad  said,  or 
'  what  Philip,  or  Thomas,  or  James,  or  what  John  or  Matthew, 
'  or  any  ouier  of  ^e  Lord's  disciples ;  also  what  Aristiw 
'  and  the  presbyter  John,  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say.  For  I  did 
'  not  think  myself  so  much  helped  by  what  I  got  from  books,  ss 
'  by  the  living  and  contemporary  voice.'  *  On  this  passage 
Ae  author  of 'SupematuralReligion'  interposes  the  truly  charac- 
teristic remark  :  '  It  is  clear  from  this  that,  even  if  Papias  knew 
'  any  of  our  Gospels,  he  attached  little  or  no  value  to  them, 

*  and  that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  Canonical  Scrip- 

*  tures  of  the  New  Testament '  (i.  445).  Leaving  that  state- 
ment, however,  to  take  care  of  itself,  we  proceed  to  quot«  a  few 
more  lines  from  Papias :  '  Matthew  composed  his  history  in 

*  the  Hebrew  language,  and  everyone  translated  it  for  himself 
'  as  best  he  could.  .  ■  Mark,  being  the  interpreter  of  St.  Peter, 
'  wrote  dovm  memoranda,  accurately  tiiough  not  in  exact  order, 
'  both  of  the  sayings  and  actions  of  Christ.     For  he  was  not 

*  himself  a  hearer  or  follower  of  the  Lord,  but  (as  I  have  said) 
'  of  Peter  at  a  later  period  ;  who,  as  occasion  arose,  was  wont 

*  to  give  his  instructions,  but  not  with  any  semblance  of  making 
'  a  regular  collection  of  the  Lord's  sayings.  So  then  Mark 
'  made  no  mistakes,  though  he  wrote  down  things  as  he  re- 
'  membered  them  (wt  avi/ivti/iavmatvy  f  ^his  last  Greek 
word  is  important,  as  our  readers  will  see  further  on.  Euiebius 
adds:  *  The  same  author  mode  use  of  testimonies  from  the  First 

"  Pupios,  ap.  EuHeb.,  iii.  30.  f  Ibid. 
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*  G{»Btle  of  John,  and  likewise  from  that  of  Peter.  He  also 
'  gives  another  history  of  a  woman  who  had  been  accused  of 
'  many  sins  before  the  Lord — which  is  also  contained  in  the 
'  Gonpei  according  to  the  Hebretoti' 

What  is  this  '  uoBpel  according  to  the  Hebrews '  ?  Is  it  a 
fifth  Gospel,  which  is  here  dimly  looming  into  view  from  amid 
the  miata  of  a  profound  antiquity  ?  Or  is  it  a  deeply  interesting 
relio  of  the  one  Gospel  of  primiBval  Christian  times :  of  times 
when  the  Church  was  still  Hebrew,  when  (at  Pella  or  else- 
where) they  had  the  sacred  narrative  not  merely  preached,  bat 
actually  written  down,  in  the  native  tongue  of  James  and  Peter, 
and  of  the  Lord  Himself?  And  if  so,  why  not  by  the  pen  of 
the  '  only  penman  '  by  profession  among  the  twelve,  that  very 
Matthew  whom  (we  have  seen)  Papias  records  to  have  done  this 
special  service  for  the  Church?  Everyone,  indeed,  'translated 
'  it  as  he  was  able ; '  and  whose  translation,  whose  recension  (so 
to  speak),  it  is  which  we  now  possess  in  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  it  may  be  hard  to  say.  But  that  this  earliest  and 
most  literally  original  Gospel — a  Gospel  so  authentic  aa  to  be 
quoted  among  all  circles  of  Hebrew  Christians  simply  as  'the 
'  Gospel,'  so  well  known  as  to  be  called  in  Gentile  circles  to 
Eui77^\u)i'  Koff  'Effpaiovt,  or  the '  Gospel  of  the  Hebrew  party,' 
so  valued  aa  to  be  copied  over  and  over  again,  till  it  was  actually 
used  aa  their  ordinary  GtKpel  by  hundreds  of  Syrian  families, 
even  down  to  the  fifth  century,  to  be  handled  by  the  Palesti- 
nian Justin  Martvr  and  by  the  Hebrew  H^;euppus  as  tho- 
roughly trustwortfiy,  to  be  quoted  with  respect  by  Clement  of 
,  Alexandria  and  Origen,  and  to  be  actually  examined  by  the 
learned  Jerome  at  Ciesarea  and  translated  into  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  the  remark  that '  it  is  called  by  many  the  genuine 

*  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,' — that  this  Gospel  should  have  been 
in  any  emential  points  different  from  the  subsequent  Canonical 
Matthew,  is  we  think  a  statement  which  few  would  have 
the  hardihood  to  maintain.  Indeed,  as  the  author  of '  Supema- 
'  tural  Religion '  himself  remarks, '  Enough  has  been  said  to 
'  prove  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  valued 

*  evangelical  works.  .  .  .  presentinggenerally  [to  judgeby  tlie 
'  quotations  in  Justin  Martyr],  a  greater  affinity  to  the  Gospel 
'  according  to  Matthew,  than  to  the  other  two  '  (i,  426), 

Such,  then,  if  we  are  to  give  credence  to  the  earliest  and 
most  trustworthy — nay,  the  only — traditions  on  the  subject 
which  we  possess,  won  the  literary  condition  of  the  Hebrew 
party  in  Christendom  down  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
And  their  Ritual  proceedings  arc  no  less  in  accordance  with 
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oar  previous  expectatione.  For,  without  entetiog  at  length 
into  the  cririoDs  history  of  the  Paschal  controversy,  it  is  clear 
that  oonflicting  customs  had  uuRWarea  grewn  up  which  diatin- 
guished  the  Hehrew  from  the  Gentile  hemispheres  of  the 
Church  ;  a  divergence  which  first  came  publicly  to  light  when 
Polycarp,  from  Smyrna,  visited  Rome  at  Easter-tide,  and  which 
gradually  disappeared  (along  with  so  many  other  features  of 

Erimitive  Hebrew  Christianity),  by  the  preponderating  intel- 
ictual  energy  and  ever-increasing  numbers  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  converts. 

Oq  t^e  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  for  a  long  time 
these  Greek  and  Latin  converts  were  themselves  entirely  over- 
shadowed and  overmastered  by  the  superior  reliffiaui  energy 
of  their  Semitic  teachers,  and  by   the  awe  they  felt  at  the 
great  names  of  'the   twelve,'  at   the   authority    of  the   two 
'pillar'   aposties  (Peter   and   John),  and   at  the   widespread 
celebrity  <^  the  active  and  ascetic  ruler  of  the  Hebrew  Church 
James  ^e  Just, 'the  Lord's  brother.'     The  consequence   was 
that  a  great  many  of  them,  for  a  long  time,  submitted  tamely 
to  the  exolnsivesess  of  tlie  Hebrew  party  and  allowed  their 
own  apostle  and  the  Pauline  form  of  Chriatianity  to  retire  a 
good   deal   into   the    shade.     It  is  true  that  this   was   only 
a  temporary  eclipee.     Bnt  so  long  as  it  lasted,  we  must  expect 
to  find  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  mainly  referred  to  in  purely 
Pauline  quarters ;  while  elsewhere  we  may  perhaps  see  thera 
passed  over  with  a  very  marked  silenoe.     And  this  is  precisely 
what  we  do  find.     If  we  take  all  the  existing  authorities  which 
represent  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  the  only  writers 
in  whom  a  reference  to  the  Pauline  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  to  be 
found  are  the  following:  Clement,  in  writing  to  the   Corin- 
thians, Polycarp  writing  from  Smyrna,  Marcion  coming  from 
the  country  north  of  Galatia,  and  the  Gnostic  controverBialisIs 
against  the  Hebrew  party.     In  all  these  we  do  actually  find 
acquaintance  with  St  Paiil  and  with  St.  Luke.     We  should 
also,  if  we  had  their  works,  look  for  similar  Pauline  quotations 
in  Melito  bishop  of  Sardia,  Dinnysius  bishop  of  Corinth,  and 
Atben^oras  of  Athens ;  but  the  few  brief  fragments  of  these 
writers  which  have  come  down  to  us  offer  no  means  of  ibnning 
an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.    What  the  author  of  Super> 
'  natural  Religion'  says  of  Dionysius  applies  equally  to  them  all: 
'  as  testimony  for  our  G^ospels,  Dionyeiua  is  an  absolute  blank ' 
(ii.  164). 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  parties,  and  such  were  the  literary 
phenomena,  up  to  that  very  interesting  and  critical  ntoment,  at 
which  we  have  in  imagination  placed  ourselves,  towards  the 
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middle  of  the  second  century.  The  relation  of  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Gentile  hemispheres  of  ChriateDdom  to  each  other  was 
one  of  tenaion  and  of  a  very  delicate  and  curious  equipoise. 
The  Hebrew  party — inferior  to  their  adversarieB  in  inteUec- 
tual  vigour  and  by  a  growing  disproportion  in  numbers — 
redressed  the  balance  by  their  connexion  with  the  weighty  au- 
thority of  the  original  Twelve,  and  their  snccessors,  the  rar- 
cumcised  and  Law-keeping  Bishops  of  Jenisalem.  Whatever 
prestige  also  Judaism,  with  ita  learned  schools  at  Tiberhis,  and 
its  universally  venerated  sacred  books,  still  enjoyed,  the 
Hebrew  believers  in  the  Messiah  would  in  some  measure  claim 
to  benefit  by.  While  the  Gentile  and  Pauline  party  might 
Bafely  aflfbrd  to  bide  their  time,  certain  that  something  would 
eventually  occur  to  break  the  flawed  and  stiffened  superstition, 
which  still — by  force  of  habit  and  imagination^mprisoned  ^»e 
new  wine  of  the  Divine  Word  in  Jewish  bottles. 

That  event  at  length  happened;  and,  like  some  violent 
thunderstorm,  it  cleared  the  air  at  once  of  a  thousand  brooding 
mischiefs  and  opened  a  new  season  of  hope  and  reconstruction 
for  the  Church.  It  was  the  terrible  outbreak,  and  the  bloody 
suppression,  of  the  general  Jewish  revolt  against  Hadrian  itt 
A.D.  131.  Little  as  is  really  known  about  the  history  of  this 
outbreak,  thus  much  ia  abundantly  clear,  that  it  raged  with 
uncontrollable  and  almost  unaccountable  fury  throughout  the 
East ;  that,  not  merely  in  Judiea,  but  over  all  Palestine  (in  its 
largest  acceptation),  a  wave  of  devastation  and  min  swept  the 
country  of  its  inhabitants,  its  wealth,  its  works  of  peace  and 
art  and  literature;  and  that,  involved  though  they  were  in 
nntold  sufferings,  still  the  worshippers  of  Christ  held  quite 
aloof  from  the  adherents  of  Bar-Cochab,  and  that  henceforth  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Christian' 
Church  were  distinctly  severed  from  the  disgraceful  fanaticism 
and  the  consummated  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  seems 
that,  years  before,  the  secret  pent-up  rage  of  the  Jews  had 
revealed  itself.  Just  as  the  vast  military  ebb-tide  of  1812, 
which  drew  off  the  French  power  and  Napoleon  into  the  dim' 
perilous  East,  gave  a  signal  of  encouragement  to  the  down- 
trodden nations  of  Europe,  so  the  disappearance  of  the 
hrarless  Trajan,  with  the  flower  of  his  Roman  legions,  into 
Parthia,  in  a.b.  115,  gave  fresh  heart  to  the  conquered  andscat^ 
tered  Jews  throughout  the  world.  It  was  thought  that  Trajan 
would  never  return,  that  Paithia  would  be  victorious,  and  that 
the  Sonuin  Empire  might  then  perchance  be  broken  up.  And 
if  it  could  be  hroken  up,  then  the  impending  horror  of  a 
heathen  re-foundation  of  Jerusalem  and  a  desecration  vS  the 
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holy  Boil  1^  pagan  idolatry  might  be  averted.  A  seoond 
timei  then,  Rome's  calamity  seemed  to  be  Judtea'a  opportanity. 
The  confusions  that  followed  od  Nero's  death  seemed  on  the 
point  of  bein^  repeated.  And  this  time,  surelTj  the  Mesnah 
would  come,  and  Jehovah's  arm  would  be  made  bare.  Accord- 
i^glyt  ''^  ^c  distant  point  of  Cyrene  the  match  was  firet  ap- 
phed;  and,  like  wildfire,  a  bloody  and  ferocious  insurrection  ran 
all  along  the  African  coast,  lighted  up  civil  war  ic  Alexandria 
and  the  whole  of  Egypt,  flew  across  to  Cyprus,  reached  Am 
Minor,  and  was  ready  to  create  a  decisive  explosion  in  Palestine. 
But  at  that  critical  moment  Trajan  was  found  to  be  drawing 
back  his  armies  westward ;  and,  when  he  died  in  Cilicia,  instead 
of  breaking  up,  the  Boman  Empire  peaceably  accepted  Hadrian 
.  for  his  successor,  and  the  fate  of  this  second  Jewish  insur- 
rection was  virtually  seated..  But  meanwhile  no  less  than 
460,000  Greeks  and  Komans  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Jewish 
fury ;  many  of  them  had  been  thrown  to  wild  beasts  tn  the 
amphitheatres,  or  had  been  forced  to  kill  each  other  as  gladi- 
ators; nay,  such  frenzy  seized  the  Jews  that  they  smeared 
themselves  with  their  victims'  blood,  clothed  themselves  in  thdr 
skins,  and  actually  tasted  their  flesh. 

Such  excesses  could  not  easily  be  forgiven ;  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  heathen  world  was  rapidly  exchanged  for  the  most 
deadly  hatred.  In  Cyprus  and  other  planes,  the  Jews  were 
almost  totally  exterminated ;  they  were  prevented  from  setting 
foot  in  Jerusalem;  and,  worst  of  all,  they  were  forbidden  to 
practise  circumcision.  Thus  the  extirpation  of  their  religion, 
as  well  as  of  their  nation,  seemed  at  hand.  And  when  a  pre- 
tended Messiah,  Bar-Cochab,  made  his  appearance,  and  was 
heralded  by  the  most  popular  and  learned  Kabbi  of  the  time, 
all  Palestine  rose  as  one  man.  Even  the  Samaritans  were  drawn 
in.  The  Galilteans  unsheathed  their  secreUy  prepared  swords. 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  some  fifiy  other  strong  places  sur- 
prised. AnditBeemed,nodoubt,  to  many  a  flery  zealot  that  with 
a  few  more  efforts  and  a  few  more  months  of  gallant  warfare, 
another  '  seventy  years  captivity  '  would  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  invincible  faith  of  Abraham's  faithful  sons  would  be  re- 
warded by  freedom  and  empire  at  last  But  the  magnificent 
and  tenacious  faith  of  Abraham's  sons  had,  for  a  century  past, 
been  irrevocably  diverted  from  its  true  object,  and  had  oeen 
wasted  on  a  mistake.  And  now,  for  the  second  time,  amid 
slaughter  and  ruin  almost  beyond  conception,  they  were  taught 
how  terriUe  a  thing  it  is  to  '  know  not  the  time  of  one's  visita- 
'  tion.'  Julius  Severus,  ^e  best  of  Hadrian's  generals,  was 
hastily  summoned  from  Britain ;  and  by  pursuing  a  FalHan 
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policy  of  delay,  by  holdtDS  his  TeteranB  well  in  hand,  and  by 
reFusing  to  meet  the  infunated  Jews  ia  the  open  field,  he  en- 
tirely out-mancGUTred  them.  They  were  slowly,  doggedly, 
inexorably,  inevitably  crushed  by  his  iron  legions.  Galilee, 
Samaria,  judcea  were  utterly  ravaged  and  laid  waste;  the 
blood,  with  Oriental  exaggeration,  is  said  to  have  flowed  till  it 
reached  the  horses'  girths ;  and  even  by  Koman  estimates, 
580,000  Hebrews  fell  by  the  sword ;  their  false  Messiah  was 
slain  in  battle;  and  the  Rabbi  who  had  heralded  him  was 
cruelly  flayed  alive.  Yet,  so  fearful  had  been  the  Roman 
losses  during  this  war  of  fury  and  despair,  that  Hadrian,  in 
announcing  nis  successes  to  the  Senate,  refrained  from  the  usual 
epistolary  formula, '  I  and  my  army  are  weU,' 

We  have  endeavoured  to  set  these  fearful  scenes  in  some 
detail  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  because  they  have  been 
much  overlooked,  and  because  they  have  an  important  bearing 
npon  the  question  which  has  been  raised  by  the  author  of 
'  Supernatural  Religion,'— the  question  of  the  true  literary 
history  of  the  second  century.  Remembering  what  has  just 
been  described,  and  remembering,  also,  that  the  Christians 
from  the  very  first  resolutely  dechned  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  Bar-Cochab  and  his  cause — sufleriiig  the  most  fearful 
persecutions  from  the  Jews  on  that  account — every  intelligent 
man  will  be  prepared  to  understand  that,  from  this  tune 
(a.d.  135)  onwards,  the  connexion  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  ivas  sensibly  weakened.  The  line  of  circumcised 
Hebrew  bishops  at  Jerusalem  now  came  abruptly  to  an  end ; 
and  henceforth  uncircumciscd  men.  Gentiles,  men  of  Hellenic 
race  and  culture,  took  their  vacant  place.  The  crushed  and 
scowling  Jew  was  now,  eveiywhere  and  by  all  men.  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  hopeful  and  loving  Christian.*  Writings 
in  the  Hebrew  language — such  of  them,  at  least,  as  had 
escaped  from  the  general  ruin  in  the  East — would  have  far  less 
chance  of  being  preserved  and  diligently  copied  than  they  had 
before.  The  taint  of  Judaism  would  be,  in  every  possible 
way,  dbsembled  and  avoided.  In  a  word,  the  equipoise  which 
had  reigned  so  long  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
Church  had  now  become  seriously  deranged.  A  vost  prepon- 
derance had  suddenly  accrued  to  the  Gentile  and  Pauline 
party,  which  threatened  peril  to  the  tranquillity,  and  even 
to  the  orthodoxy,  of  Christendom.  So  that  the  ablest  and 
soundest  Churchmen  would  look  eagerly  round  for  safeguards 
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to  Mcure  a  contiQuiuicQ  of  the  balanced  and  moderate  trad!- 
tioDoliBm  which  had  prevailed  hitherto ;  while  hotheaded  men, 
on  the  contrary,  would  seize  the  present  opportunity  for  pushing 
their  Gentile  free-thought  into  licentiousnesB>  and  would  think 
that  nothing  had  been  done  until  the  last  disgraceful  dregs  of 
Judaism  were  utterly  abolished,  and  the  last  traces  of  that 
odious  connexion  were  for  ever  obliterated. 

Of  this  last  tendency  Marcion  of  Sinope  is  by  far  the  moet 
stnking  representative.  He  migrated  from  Pontug,  where  his 
&ther  was  a  bishop,  to  Some,  about  a.d.  140 ;  and  remained 
there  some  twenty  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and 
of  a  pure  ascetic  cl^racter,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  the  great 
question  of  the  day — '  What  was  the  true  relation  of  Chiis- 
'  tianity  to  Jud^sm  ? '  To  this  question  he,  a  man  of  ultra- 
Pauline  views,  gave  the  most  uncompromising  answer.  No 
parley,  no  truce,  was  henceforth  to  be  thought  of  with  this 
hateful  religion,  which  had  juBt  covered  the  Kast  with  ruins. 
The  Gospel,  he  averred,  had  no  roots  at  all  in  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  Its  God  was  not  the  Jewish  God.  ItB  Saviour 
was  not  the  Jewish  Messiah.  All  that  looked  otherwise, 
whether  in  the  Apostolic  writings  or  even  in  the  words  of  our 
liOrd  Himself,  must  needs  be  a  mistake  or  an  interpolation, 
and  muBt  be  remedied  by  imshrinking  excision.  And  if  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  should  countenance  what  seemed  to 
him  so  patent  an  error  as  the  sanction  of  any  Jewish  leaningE, 
be  was  prepared  tfl  break  with  them  at  once  and  to  establish 
(as  he  actually  did)  a  schism  with  vitality  enough  to  spread 
over  half  the  Christian  world,  and  to  last  through  half-a-dozen 
centuries.  Such  violence,  too,  naturally  begot  a  similar  violence 
on  the  other  side;  and  the  extreme  Juduzers  now  rapidly 
poshed  their  views  into  monstrous  forms  of  Ebionite  extrava- 
gance, and  assumed  the  Protean  shapes  and  uncouth  names 
which  astonish  us  in  the  pages  of  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus. 

Amid  such  dangers,  what  course  would  the  wise  leaders  of 
the  Church  pursue  ?  On  either  side  the  great  names  of  Paul 
and  Peter  were  being  loudly  invoked  and  inscribed  on  the 
opposite  banners  of  party  warfare.  They  surely  would 
naturally  reply—'  not  Paul  alone,  nor  Peter  alone ;  but  Peter 
'and  Paul'  They  would  find  in  the  hands  of  one  side 
Pauline  writings  exclusively ;  and  on  the  other  side,  writings 
of  the  Hebraic  stamp,  and  a  good  many  forged  and  adulterated 
pieces,  claiming  to  be  by  Clement,  James  the  Just,  Peter,  and 
others ;  and  they  would  be  compelled,  by  this  very  novelty  of 
a  literary  appeal  to,  antiquity  on  either  side,  to  gather  together 
whatever  they  could  find  of  a  real  Apostolic  antiquity,  and  so 
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to  commence  the  art  of  dooumentaiT'  criticism,  and  to  take  the 
firat  great  practical  step  towards  providing  the  Clergy  with  a 
list  (icaiwav)  of  the  books  which  were  sanctioQed  ^t  public 
reading  in  the  Church. 

That  all  this  was  the  case  we  have  clear  testimou}'  even 
in  the  scanty  writings  of  the  time.  Justin  Martyr,  a  Pales- 
tinian by  birth  hut  a  G^reek  by  race  and  by  education,  com- 
posed long  works  at  Borne  about  the  middle  of  this  century ; 
and  among  them  are  imaginary  converaations  with  a  Jew, 
displaying  the  attention  now  drawn  to  Jud^am,  and  a  treatise 
against  Marcion,  displaying  the  natural  hostility  of  a  Pales- 
tinian against  the  excesses  of  the  Pauline  party.  Moreover, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  extant  works,  there  is  no 
quotation  wnatever  either  from  St.  Luke  or  from  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul;  nor  is  St.  Paul's  name  so  much  as  ouce  men- 
tioned. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Testament  ia  largely 
and  repeatedly  quoted — as  being  the  only  '  Holy  Scripture ' 
thus  far  recognised  by  the  Church;  the  Apocuypae  of  St. 
John — as  breathing  the  true  spirit  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
— is  treated  with  &e  greatest  respect;  and  for  records  of  the 
words  and  acts  of  the  highest  of  all  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  reference  is  made  to  the  '  memoranda,'  the  memoiret 
pour  teroir,  the  airofu^tiopmitaTa,  of  the  Apostles, — those 
memoranda  being  in  three  passages  expressly  called  by  their 
well-known  title  ewvffiXta,  or  nwjTaXtof,  and  in  one  passage 
described  (precisely  as  we  ^onld  describe  our  present  Gospels) 
as  being  '  composed  by  the  Apostles  and  their  followers 
[yrapoKoKovdijadimoviKMtvou'].^*  Now  remembering  that  Papias 
— his  contemporary,  and,  like  himfielf,  a  Hebrew-Christian  and 
visitor  at  Borne — expreaaly  described  the  records  used  by  him 
as  (1)  The  original  Hebrew  Matthew,  which  everyone  tran^ 
lated  as  best  he  could ;  (2)  the  Greek  Mark,  which  was  not  by 
an  Apostle  but  by  a  follower  of  Peter  [waptiicoXo^ffrjtnv  ni- 
Tpp],  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  candid  man  can 
fail  to  see  that  two,  at  least,  of  oar  Canonical  Gospels  were  in 
common  use  at  this  time  among  the  Hebrew  section  of  the 
Church  ;  nay,  not  merely  in  common  but  in  public  use, — for 
Justin  expressly  informs  us  that  *  on  Sundsya  the  Becords 
'  [AtTOftvi)fAoi/t6ftaTa]  of  the  Apostles  were  read  aloud '  in  the 
Christian   assemblies.     And  here  comes  in  yet  another  im- 

Srtant  testimony,   that    of    H^esippus.      He,   too,   was   a 
ebrew-Christian,  bom  in  Palestine,  and  a  man  of  Jewish 
blood,  a  contemporary  of  Justin  Martyr  and  of  Papias ;  and  he 
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too,  like  them,  came  to  Rome  and  wrote  there  {after  travelling 
widely  for  the  express  purpose  of  inspecting  the  varioiu 
churches  of  the  Levant)  some  '  materials  '  ['  inroftv^fiara  *]  for 
Church  history.  The  work  is  unfortunately  lost.  But  m  a 
fragment'  quoted  by  Eusebius,  this  writer  expressly  attests 
that  wherever  he  had  travelled  and  with  whatever  line  of 
tradition  he  had  had  communication,  he  everywhere  found 
unanimity  in  the  Church,  and  perfect '  accord  witii  the  teaching 
'  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Lord."  There  speaks 
out,  of  course,  the  Hebrew-Christian.  St.  Paul  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  nor  as  yet  does  any  (so-called)  '  Canon  of  the  New 
*  Testament '  come  into  view.  Sucit  a  thing  was,  in  his  time, 
simply  not  yet  wanted  and  therefore  non-existent.  But  can 
any  reasonable  man  doubt  that  Hegesippus  found  everywhere 
the  same  '  Gospel '  being  used,  the  same  facts  being  taught, 
the  same  story  read — the  matter,  not  the  form,  being  for  him 
the  main  question,  as  it  is  for  us — and  that,  when  he  came  to 
Rome  and  attended,  with  Justin  and  Papias,  the  assemblies  to 
hear  the  amttvij/ioi'gvftaTa  of  Matthew  and  Mark  read  aloud, 
he  heard  nothing  essentially  dijferent  from  what  he  had  heard 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  East,  among  whom  he  had  travelled 
before  ? 

We  transfer  our  thoughts,  then,  to  the  other  great  diviann 
of  primitive  Christendom,  to  tlic  Geutile  or  Pauline  party, 
where  we  ought  to  find  St.  Luke  in  honour,  and  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  quoted.  And  on  examining  with  care  the  whole  of 
the  extant  literature  of  this  time  which  has  to  do  with  Churches 
of  St.  Paul's  foundation,  we  reach  the  following  results :  Cle- 
ment of  Some  writing  to  Corinth  quotes  two  long  passages, 
which  no  candid  reader  can  possibly  doubt  are  citations  by 
memory  from  St  Luke;  and  hie  references  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  are  numberless.  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  writing  to 
Philippi,  undoubtedly  quotes  8t  Luke  in  the  aame  way  (as 
even  the  author  of  '  Supernatural  Religion '  is  almost  foioed 
to  confess;  i.  280),  and  his  references  to  St  Paul's  Epistlu 
are  equally  incessant  Marcion  of  Sinope,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Galatia,  coming  to  Rome,  brings  with  him  the  Gospel 
of  St  Luke,  which  he  there  adapts  to  suit  his  own  peculiar 
doctrines ;  and  his  main  authorities  for  those  doctrines  are 
citations  from  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  And  when  we  add  to 
this  the  testimony  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  some  years 
later  on,  that  down  to  his.time  the  above-mentioned  Epistle  <i 
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the  Pauline  Clement  was  read  publicly  ia  uhurchon  Sundays,* 
— we  are  in  a  poaition  to  sum  up  all  that  has  been  here  brought 
together  relating  to  the  literary  condition  of  the  Church  at 
the  middle  of  the  aeuond  century. 

Thcne  results  are  as  follows.  The  three  Synoptical  Gospels 
— with  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  do  not  at  present  concern  our- 
selves— were  not  only  extant,  but  in  public  use  in  UiSerent 
sections  of  the  Church  at  that  time.  They  were,  however,  all 
comidered  as  only  one  history,  one  '  Gospel '  under  various 
aspects;  the  name  given  to  them  was  simply  '  memoirs,', ma- 
terials for  history,  as  we  should  say,  and  they  were  not  regarded 
as  orderly  aod  regular  Biographies  or  '  Lives  of  ChrisL'  St. 
Matthew  was  the  Paleatmian  version  of  that  narrative ;  it 
was  written  in  the  current  tongue  of  the  East,  Syro-Chaldee ; 
and  was  attnbuted  to  this  obscure  apostle,  the  ex-taxgatherer, 
because  (no  doubt)  he  really  wrote  it,  and  thus  applied  for  the 
Church's  benefit  his  previously  acquired  skill  with  paper  and 
ink.  The  many  private  translations  of  the  work  seem  to  have 
slightly  varied  in  detail.  But  this  '  Gospel  as  used  by  the 
'  Hebrews '  was,  in  all  the  Eastern  Cliurches,  bo  far  identical 
and  trustworthy  that  travellers  like  Papias,  Hegesippus,  and 
Justin  Martyr  beard  nothing  anywhere  to  find  fault  with  ;  and 
as  to  that  particular  recension  of  it  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
it  is  stamped  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Church  only 
twenty-five  years  later  on,  and  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
think  that  it  is,  in  any  of  its  essential  features,  an  unfaithful 
representative  of  the  original  work.  St.  Mark:  is  the  Koman 
form  of  the  same  story.  It  has,  accordingly,  very  much  in 
common  with  St.  Matthew ;  is  very  full  of  Latinisms ;  and 
was,  apparently,  one  of  the  two  '  Gospels '  read  publicly  in  the 
churches  at  Rome  in  Justin  Martyr's  time.  St.  Luke  was 
the  Pauline  version  of  the  same  fundamental  narrative.  It 
was  current  only  in  churches  where  St.  Paul's  name  was  held 
jn  honour;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  that  otherwise 
obscure  follower  and  medical  attendant  on  St.  Paul,  to  whom  it 
has  always  been  attributed.  It  belonged  therefore  especially  to 
the  Greek  Christians,  and  was  read  (no  doubt  with  slight 
variational  in  the  churches  of  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Asia 
Minor.  Its  preface  is  couched  in  the  pure  Greek  style  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  literature ;  and  the  Pauline  Christian,  and 
even  the  man  of  medical  training,  show  unmistakeable  traces 
here  and  there.    But  the  mass  of  the  compositioD  betrays  its 
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Hebrew  found&tioD  and  its  varied  mat^iak  at  every  pace,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  here  too  we  have  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
of  Fella  and  Cicsarea,  worked  up  by  a  maaterty  and  lettered 
band,  with  the  addition  of  numerous  episodes,  parables,  and 
wonderful  deeds  of  Christ,  such  as  an  intelligent  niau  with 
great  opportunities  of  information  would  not  be  slow  to  collect 
and  to  incorporate  in  his  work.  And  bo  this  (joepel  too  would 
find  its  honoured  place,  at  last,  on  the  Church's  list,  so  soon  as 
St.  Paul's  name  received  its  universal  recognition,  and  the 
needs  of  the  day  demanded  that  a  clear  distinotion  should  be 
drawn  by  the  Catholic  authorities  between  heretical  truncated 
adulterated  versions  of  Christ's  *  Grospet '  (which  the  Marcion- 
ites  and  others  had  set  afloat),  and  the  genuine  primitive  rebcs 
of  Apostolic  men  and  Apostolic  times,  which  toe  ooncurrent 
traditions .  of  many  and  diverse  Churches  had  guaranteed  as 
authentic. 

That  time  came,  as  we  have  seen,  when  Mannon  and  other 
zealots  began  to  push  into  extravagance  the  sudden  ad- 
vantage given  to  their  party  by  the  collapse  of  Bar-Cochab's 
revolt,  and  the  scum  and  lolititing  which  henceforth  attached 
to  everything  Jewish.  For  though,  in  Marcion's  opinion,  the 
Christian  Church  ought  to  break  with  Judaism  altogether,  to 
renounce  its  G-od,  to  banish  its  Scriptures,  to  disown  its  school- 
ing for  Christ,  to  repudiate  its  prophecies,  and  to  deny  aoy 
connexion  whatever  between  its  history  and  that  of  the  Church, 
such  was  not  the  judgment,  or  the  ultimate  decision,  of  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  of  that  day.  Such  doctrine  seemed  to  them 
as  monstrous,  and  the  feeling  which  gave  it  birth  as  passionkte, 
as  those  of  the  Puritans  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  their  wild 
repudiation  of  the  Church  of  their  forefathers,  seemed  to  Parker 
and  Bancroft.  And  just  as,  at  that  later  period,  calm  and 
farseeing  men  in  places  of  responsibility  refused  to  be  borne 
away  by  the  torrent  of  partisan  violence  and  clamour  on  either 
side,  so,  in  the  second  century,  neither  borne  away  by  Mar- 
cion's  fiery  protests,  nor  scared  by  all  that  the  CUmentitut 
could  allege  of  the  awful  authority  of  James  'the  Lord's 
'  brother,'  and  of  the  Hebrew  Mother-Church,  the  wise 
Catholic  bishops  set  themselves  to  combat  these  opposite  emus 
by  presenting  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  truths  in  combination. 
And  they  effected  this,  mainly,  by  bringing  forward  into  pro- 
minence the  true  Apostolic  relics  that  were  stored  in  the  various 
churches'  archives,  and  by  supplying  an  accredited  list  (such 
as  all  men  might  see  and  know) — in  other  words,  by  gradually 
forming  a  '  Canon ' — ^from  which,  as  a  rule,  the  public  iustnio- 
tions  of  the  Christian  assemblies  might  be  taken.     And  eo,  by 
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patient  discritniiiatioii  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  '  Neir 
'  Testament '  was  duriug  t^e  first  three  centuries  collected  and 
sanctioned;  and  it  only  needed  the  shock  of  the  Diocletian 
peraecution,  vritb  its  especial  attack  on  the  sacred  books,  and 
the  lifelong  stigma  that  the  Church  attached  to  a  traditor, 
or  betrayer  of  wem,  to  enkindle  a  veneration  and  enthusiasm 
for  this  collection  such  as  the  Maccabean  stru^le  had  en- 
kindled for  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  And  thenceiorwaTd,  with 
happy  and  fruitful  results,  '  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostle,'  the 
Kew  Testament,  the  Bibliotheca,  the  Canon,  was  borne  down 
ihe  stream  of  time  as  the  standing  lesson-book  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  the  reliquary  containing  all  that  could  then  be 
recovered  of  Apostolic  authorship,  as  the  treasury  of  sound  and 
wholesome  doctrine,  the  final  appeal  in  controversies,  the  best 
rule  for  a  Christian  man  to  live  by,  and  b^st  comfort  in 
death. 

We  believe  that  nothing  which  has  been  here  advanced  will 
seem  either  strange  or  unsatisfactory  to  anyone  who,  having 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  has  also 
faith  enough  in  the  divine  stability  of  the  Church  to  fear  no 
new  light  which  can  be  thrown,  Irom  any  possible  quarter,  upon 
the  true  natnre  and  origin  of  any  of  her  instruments  or  media 
of  edification.  And  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  simply  one  among 
such  *  instruments.'  They  are  her  Lectionary,  the  priceless 
casket  of  her  most  ancient,  her  most  inspired,  and  most  inspir- 
ing thoughts.  But  the  Christian  Church  is  no  more  founded 
upon  the  Scriptures,  and  no  more  answerable  for  them  witli 
her  life,  than  Athens  was  '  founded '  upon  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues, or  the  ancient  Jewish  kingdom  was '  founded '  upon  the 
sublime  poetry  of  David  and  Isaiah. 

But  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  description  we  have 
given  of  the  early  history  of  the  Gospeb  will  satisfy  the 
mnch  narrower  and  more  exacting  requirements  of  the  author 
of  '  Supernatural  Religion.'  He  lias  made  up  his  mind — on 
what  grounds  it  is  impossible  to  say — that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion shall  stand  or  fall,  not  merely  with  the  four  Gospels,  but 
with  the  very  crudest  and  most  popular  notions  about  the  origin 
of  these  Gospels.  And  he  thereupon — with  the  industry  of  an 
aot  or  a  beaver — gathers  together  every  possible  thing,  wise  or 
foolish,  that  has  been  said,  or  can  be  said,  in  derogation  of  this 
crude  popular  theory.  He  has  attained,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, the  celebrated  wish  of  Caracalla.  All  the  evidences 
of  ChriBtianity  have,  to  him,  at  least,  one  neck ;  and  at  that 
neck,  with  &  trenchant  two-handled  we^wn,  he  now  essays  a 
fatal  and  finishing  blow.     We  are  not  surprised  to  find,  then. 
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that  the  book  is  ushered  iDto  public  noUce  with  no  snull 
amount  of  Belf-oonfidence;  that  its  preface,  if  brief,  is  impo^g; 
that  every  Bucceeding  page  bwcHb  n-ith  growing  pretensions  to 
original  research ;  that  its  fool-notes  are  crowded  with  learn- 
ing ;  that  it  lays  claim  to  an  extraordinary  acquaintance  ^rith 
languages — Latin,  Greek,  French,  Grerman,  Hebrew,  and 
Dutch  works  being  frequently  cited  as  authorities;  and  that  a 
great  impatience  and  contempt  arc  expressed  for  the  more 
orthodox  opinions  of  other  people.  Thus  when  Archbishop 
Trench  urges  the  subtle  distinction  between  marvels  that  are 
un-natural  and  marvels  that  are  super-natural,  this  6ne  detection 
of  an  ambiguity  lurking  in  the  word  'JJature' — well  known  to 
St.  Augustine  and  to  Bishop  Butler — is  dismissed  with  igno- 
rant scorn :  '  the  whole  argument  is  a  mere  quibble  of  words  to 
'evade  a  palpable  dilemma'  (i.  31).  When  Dr.  Mozley 
bases  his  plea  for  the  reasonableness  of  a  Divine  Kevelation 
on  the  grand  moral  axiom  tiiat  this  wicked  and  cruel  world 
falls  far  short  even  of  our  ideal ;  how  mucii  more  of  God's ! 
this  writer  reveals  the  width  and  depth  of  his  own  moral  ^^n- 
pathies  by  the  curt  remark  :  '  incredible  assumptions  cannot 
'give  probability  to  incredible  evidence'  (i.  49).  When 
(^non  AVestcott,  after  arguing  through  200  pai^es  about  the 
numerous  traces  of  New  Testament  usage  before  a.d.  170, 
caps  his  discussion  with  a  fragment  from  Diouysius  at  the  very 
close  of  the  period,  this  writer  with  rude  impertinence  turns 
upon  him  as  if  all  his  own  arguments  had  been  accepted  by 
the  whole  world,  and  those  of  Canon  Westcott  stood  conWct^ 
of  absolute  worthlessness. 

*"  It  is  not  surprining,"  Buyn  Dionj'sius  df  Corinth,  "if  same  bave  reck- 
"  lessly  ventured  to  ndultemtts  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord,  when  they 
"  have  corrupted  these  which  are  not  of  such  importADce."  Regarding 
this  paxgage,  Canon  Wcatcott,  with  hia  uaual  boldness,  says  :  "  It  is  evi- 
"  dent  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord — the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
"  — were  at  this  time  collected,  that  they  were  distinguiiibed  from 
"  other  books,  that  tliey  were  jealously  guarded,  that  they  had  been 
"  corrupted  for  heretical  purposes."  Ciinon  Westcott'a  imagination 
nms  away  with  liitn.  We  have  seen  that  there  han  not  been  a  trace 
of  any  New  Teatauient  Canon  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  before 
and  during  this  age,  and  it  is  really  disci'editeble  that  any  critic,  even 
tlioogh  an  ''  apolog'at,"  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Caomi, 
sbouEd  make  a  statement  like  this.  .  .  .  The  idfa  of  our  New  Testa- 
ment being  referred  to  ix  simply  prepoatcroUB.'  (II.  165.) 

These  are  brave  words.  They  apply  to  a  passage  of  Diony- 
sius  which,  as  our  author  himself  informs  us, '  could  not  have 
*  been  written  until  after  he  became  Bishop  of  Corinth  in  A.D. 
'  170,  and  it  was  probably  written  some  years  after'  (ii.  183). 
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And  vet,  will  it  be  believed  that  our  authur  had  himself  con- 
fessed, oqIjt  one  hundred  pages  farther  back,  that  ■  at  the  end 

*  of  the   century   the   writings   of  the  New   Testament  had 

*  acquired  consideration  and  authority  '  ?  (ii.  p.  59).  A  lapse 
then  of  Bome  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  is  enough  to  make 
all  the  difference — and  that  in  such  a  question  as  the  general 
acceptance  of  a  Canon  of  Scriptures  throughout  Christendom 
— between  an  unquestionable  truth  and  a  '  discreditable '  and 
'  preposterous '  absurdity  I 

Such  a  discovery  naturally  leads  us  to  look  a  little  farther ; 
and  we  soon  find  out  that  our  author's  scholarship  is  as  litde  to 
be  depended  on  as  his  courtesy,  that  hie  leamine  consists  in 
great  measure  of  borrowed  plumes,  and  that  the  ponderous 
artillery  of  his  logic  labours  under  the  radical  defect  of  arguing 
one  thine  and  proving  another.  What  are  we  to  say,  when 
we  find  that  a  critic  of  this  severe  and  commanding  demeanour 
proves  unequal  to  the  task  of  construing  correctly  the  simplest 
Greek  and  Xatin  sentences ;  that  he  converts  oratio  obliqna 
into  a  direct  statement  without  a  twinge  of  his  scholarly  con- 
science; that  he  is  innocent  of  the  difference  between  an  aorist 
and  a  perfect ;  that  he  has  never  heard  of  the  peculiar  sense  of 
Sia  in  composition,  but  with  a  charming  ingenuousness  throws 
himself  upon  the  reader's  assistance,  I'StijxSt?  prevailed  over*]; 
that  he  seems  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  avrw  and 
tavToi' ;  that  hb  Latin  is  a»  untrustworthy  as  bis  Greek ;  that 
he  cannot  translate  '  ut  nee  Evangelium  quidem  sit  apud  eos 
'  sine  blasphemia,'  calls  '  commentator '  a  commentator,  and  (ia 
short)  reduces  his  pretensions  to  critical  scholarsbip,  by  his  own 
showing,  ad  abturdum — or,  as  he  would  say  himself, '  ad  absur- 

*  das '  ?  •  What  are  we  to  say,  again,  to  the  learning  and  research 
of  a  writer  who  borrows  wholesale  vast  piles  of  references  from 
his  German  masters,  without  one  word  of  acknowledgment,  and 
is  detected  at  last  by  referring  to  fi.  Cook  (an  English  clergy- 
man) as  '  Cocus,'  and  to  Keuss's  '  Histoire  du  Canon '  as 
'  BeusB,  Gesch.  h.  Schr.  N.  T.; '  who  occupies  half  a  page  and 
accumulates  an  army  of  no  less  than  thirty  imposing  witnesses, 
ia  support  of  the  platitude  that  Clement's  Second  Epistle  is 
not  gennine, — a  statement  which  no  mortal  doubts,  and  which 
is  despatched  by  one  of  his  own  witnesses  as  '  allgemein  aner- 
'  kaunt '  and  not  worth  talking  about  ?  f  What  are  we  to 
think  of  a  student  who,  learnedly  examining  in  text  and  foot- 
notea  the  critical  phenomena  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  occupying 

*  See,  among  other  passages,  ii.  31,  46,  77,  99, 125,  332. 
.  t  !■  216 :  cf.  Scbolten,  AtUuU  ZwgnUu,  p.  4. 
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more  tb an  five  pages  with  an  apparent  coadensatioit  of  thie 
most  profound  and  exhausting  researchea,  and  strewing  his 
very  text  with  the  names  of  no  tess  than  twentj-ax  elaborate 
theolo^cal  works,  .ma;  he  found  out  by  anyone  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  as  having  .(with  hjalf  a  dozen  exceptions) 
borrowed  everyone  of  those  statements  and  everyone  of  those 
references — down  to  the  minutest  details  of  p^e  and  edition-^ 
from  Bleek'a  '  Einleitung  in'das  Neue  Testament  '  §5  52-54^" 
Nor  is  thie  all.  Our  author,  when  he  has  appropriated  hia  re 
ferences,  does  not  always  make  them  speak  correctly.  But  tliia 
ehai^e  has  been  brought  home  to  him,  in  a  late  Number  of  the 
'  Contemporary  Heview,'  with  such  crushing  effect  by  Canon 
Lightfoot,  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  oar 
readers  to  hia  pages.  We  merely  take  notice  that  Dr.  Lightjbot, 
too,  in  examining  another  passage  crammed  with  twenty-five 
learned  reference,  obEervea  that  almost  every  one  of  IhetD  is 
given  at  length  in  Cureton'a  '  Vindiciaj  Ignatians,'  so  that  two- 
'  thirds  of  thia  elabora.te  note  might  have  been  c(«npUed  in  ten 
*-minat«9,'  while  '  several  of  the  writers  mentioned  express 
'  opinions  directly  opposed  to  that  for  which'  Uiey'  are  quoted.'  f 
We  might  here  gladly  release  both  our  readers  and  our- 
selves from  any  farther  inqueat  into  so  groas  a  piece  of  hterary 
charlatanism.  The  Preface,  with  its  quiet  assertion  that  '  the 
*  present  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  eahiest  and 
'  serious  inveatigation,'  and  its  unpardonable  omission  of  alt 
acknowledgments  for  any  aid  whatever,  can  no  longer  mislead 
even  the  moat  enthusiastic  journalist.  Not  can  the  vulgar 
scorn  with  which  the  most  venerable  names  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  are  condemned  off-hand  for  ignoran6e,  bigotry, 
and  suporstition,  be  any  longer  mistaken  for  true  critical 
proweaa.  We  need  not  be  alarmed,  when  the  writer,  after  en- 
tangling afresh,  with  malicious  glee,  the  intricacies  of  the 
Ignatian  problem,  throws  overboard  the  whole  damaging  evi- 
dence of  that  Father  '  as  a  mass  of  falsification,  interpolation, 
'  and  fraud.'  %  We  need  not  greatly  wonder  when  those  to 
whoae  fidelity  and  care  we  owe  the  safe  transmission  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  are  contemptuously  vilified  as  the  silliest 
of  mankind. 

'  Tile  whole  history  of  the  Canon  and  of  Christian  literature  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  displaja  the  most  deplorable  careleBBnesa 
and  want  of  critical  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Fathera.  Whatever 
waa  conducive  to  Christian  edi6catioD  was  blindly  adopted  by  them, 


9  II.  82  ff.     See  also  i.  260,  288. 

t  Contemporary  Review,  Feb.  1875.  }  I.  26$,  ■ 
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and  a  Taat  number'of  works  were  tuanched  into  circulation  tind  falsely 
ascribed  to  Apostles  and  others  likely  to  secure  for  them  greater  con- 
Btderadon.  Soch  pioua  fraud  was  rarely  suspected,  atiil  more  rarely 
detected,  iu  the  early  ages  of  Christiauity,  and  several  of  such  psendo- 
graphs  have  secured  a  place  in  our  New  Testament.'  (U.  169.) 

'  The  formation  of  a  Christian  Canoa  at  a  period  when  such  igno- 
rance was  not  only  possible  but  generally  prevailed,  and  when  the  zeal 
of  believers  led  tu  Uie  composition  of  such  a  nuLse  of  paoudonymic  and 
other  literature,  in  which  every  consideration  of  correctness  and  truth 
was  sabordinated  to  a  childish  desire  for  edification,  must  have  been 
slow  and  uncertain ;  and  in  such  an  age  fortuitous  circumstances  must 
have  mainly  led  to  the  csnoniaation  or  actual  loss  of  many  a  work. 
So  &r  from  affording  any  evidence  of  the  ejtistenoe  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment Canon,  the  fragment  of  Melito  only  shows  the  i^norancB  of  the 
Bishop  of  Sardis  us  to  the  Canon  even  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
have  not  yet  finished  with  Melito.'  (II.  179.) 

Nor  have  we  finished  with  our  author.  The  whole  subject, 
which  is  handled  by  him  in  these  two  volumes  in  such  a  tren- 
chant style,  is  of  far  too  serious  importance,  is  far  too  dear  to 
the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind,  is  far  too  closely  bound  up 
with  the  beliefs  that  give  men  stability  and  enet^y  in  their  life 
and  hope  in  their  death,  to  be  lightly  handed  over  to  the  rashness 
and  ignorance  of  foolish  men.  The  author's  argument  as  a 
tohole  needs  exposure,  as  well  as  his  mistakes  in  detail ;  and 
the  issue  to  which  he  desires  to  bring  us  needs  to  be  dragged 
into  clear  Hght,  that  we  may  know,  not  merely  by  what  devious 
paths,  but,  if  possible,  whither,  we  are  being  led. 

The  argument  of  the  book,  then,  as  a  whole,  may  be  briefly 
stated,  thus  :  '  A  Supernatural  Keligion  is  an  essentially  in- 

*  credible  and  impossible  thing;  for  it  involves  the  idea  of  a 

*  Personal  God  interfering  with  the  established  order  of  the 

*  world — an  idea  which  "  science  "  forbids  us  to  entertain.    But 

*  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  attempted  to  prop  up  the  truth  of  the 
'  alleged  interference,  by  direct  historical  testimony  to  the 
'  actual  appearance  on  the  world's  stage  of  a  Personage  dis- 

*  playing  such  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  as  belong  to  onr 
'  conception  of  God,  it  ia  here  undertaken  to  prove,  in  the 
'  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive  way,  that  the  four  Gospels 
'  were  not  compiled  till  the  second  century.'  Our  readers  will 
at  once  feel  the  anti-climax  of  the  whole  ailment.  But  that 
such  is  really  our  author's  meaning  will  appear  ft-om  his  own 
words. 

'  When  we  consider  the  vast  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  it 
must  be  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  more  urgent  problem  for  hu- 
manity to  solve  than  the  rjuestion :  Is  Christianity  a  sapernatural 
Divine  Revelation  or  not  7     To  this  we  may  demand  a  clear  and  deci- 
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sive  aDSwer.  The  evidence  must  be  of  no  oncertun  character  whidi 
can  warrant  our  abandoning  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  bUndlj  ac- 
cepting doctrines  which,  if  not  aupeii^atural  truthii,  mu8t  be  rejected 
by  the  human  intellect  as  moosirous  delusions.  We  propoae  in  thtt 
work  to  seek  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  momentous  question'  (i.  xv.). 
'  It  is  admitted  that  the  evidence  requisite  to  establi^  the  reality  of  a 
tiupematural  Divine  SevelaUon  of  doctrines  beyond  hutnun  reason,  and 
comprising  in  its  very  essence  such  stupendous  miiacles  as  the  Incar- 
nadon.  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  must  be  miijumloua.  .  ,  ,  Let  us 
now,  however,  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  for  the  reality  of 
miracles,  and  to  inquire  whether  they  are  supported  by  such  an 
amount  of  testimony  as  can  in  any  d^;reo  outweigh  the  reasons  which, 
antecedently,  seem  to  render  them  incredible '  (i.  94).  '  Eveiy  consi- 
deration, historical  and  philosophical,  has  hitherto  discredited  the 
whole  theory  of  miracles,  and  farther  inquiry  might  be  abandoned  as 
unnecesaary.  In  order,  however,  to  render  our  concluuon  complete, 
it  remains  for  us  to  se  whether,  as  affirmed,  there  be  any  ef>ecial  evi* 
dence  regarding  the  alleged  facta  entitling  the  Gospel  Miracles  to 
exceptional  attention.  .  .  .  We  shall  now,  therefore,  carefully  ex- 
amine the  evidence  an  to  the  date,  authorship,  and  character  of  the 
four  lapels'  (f.  210),  'We  meet  with  the  charact«risticB  which 
might  have  been  expected.  We  do  not  find  any  resJ  trace  even  of  the 
existence  of  our  Gospels  for  ii  century  and  a  half  after  the  events  they 
record.  They  are  anonymous  narratives,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
liny  value  ccmnectiog  thtse  works  with  the  writers  to  whom  they  are 
popularly  attributed,  ,  .  .  The  miraculous  evidence  upon  which  alone, 
it  is  admitted,  we  could  be  justified  in  believing  its  astounding  d<>e* 
trines  being  thus  nugatory,  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  considered 
a  Divine  RevelaUon  must  necessarily  be  disallowed.'  (II,  480.) 

In  these  Btatemente— which,  we  believe,  fairly  repreaeot  the 
parpoee  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  book — the  reader  .will 
doubtless  observe  more  than  one  fallacy.  In  the  first  place, 
Christianity  makes  no  such  pretensions  as  are  here  supposed. 
It  does  not  appeal  to  the  bare  intellect  of  any  man,  tov  rvwrrot, 
taken  at  haphazard,  and  without  regard  to  his  moral  condidoD. 
In  the  second  place,  we  may  ask  upon  what  grounds  this 
writer  leaves  it  to  be  understood  that  the  historical  testi- 
monies he  professes  to  be  in  search  of,  must  be  all  contained 
in  the  four  Gospels ;  so  that,  if  these  should  in  any  way 
become  discredited,  there  is  nothing  else  to  depend  upon, 
and  all  belief  in  the  supei-natural  claims  of  Christianity  must 
at  once  be  given  up.  That  so  gross  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case  could  have  been  purposely  made,  is 
almost  inconceivable.  And  we  are,  therefore,  willing  to  believe 
that  the  writer,  interested  in  his  work,  omitted  to  observe  whole 
classes  of  other  facts,  which  (so  to  speak)  rake  his  hostile  posi- 
tion and  render  all  his  elaborate  criticisms — even  were  th^y 
ten  times  more  fluccessful  than  they  are — entirely  unaviuling 
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to  effect  tbe  destnictiTe  purpose  he  had  in  vieir.  Tfaie  wiU 
appear  more  full^  by  and  \j. 

But  are  his  criticisms  successful  ?  And  if  they  are,  what 
is  the  alternative  ?  M'hat  does  he  wish  us  to  beliere  as  to  the 
real  ori^Q  of  the  Srnoptical  Gospels  ?  For  they  must  have 
had  some  origin.  They  could  not  have  spruuK  up  like  mush- 
rooms in  a  night.  Directly  we  emerge  from  uc  darkness  of 
lost  records  and  fragmentary  information  into  the  blaze  of  lite- 
rary daylight,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  dierc  stand 
our  Gospus  universally  accepted.  And  they  present  every 
appearance  of  having  been  there  all  the  time.  They  are 
spoken  of  by  the  first  authors  whose  works  are  preserved — by 
Irennus,  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria — wtth  the  highest 
poflsible  honour  and  without  a  shadow  of  misgiving.  Wnere 
could  they  have  come  from  ?  For  these  Fathers  were  not 
men  that  lived  in  a  comer ;  nor  do  they  represent  any  one 
country  or  section  of  the  Church.  Irenteus  was  bom  about 
A.D.  140,  and  spent  the  first  part  of  his  life  (as  he  himself  tells 
us)  in  Asia  Minor,  in  company  with  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
St.  John.  He  was  also  contemporary,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  with  Justin  Martyr,  Papias,  and  Hegesippus.  He, 
like  them,  travelled  far  and  wide ;  lived  for  some  years  at 
Rome  ;  and  was  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  Southern  Graul.  Why  is 
the  testimoDy  of  such  a  man  as  this  to  be  slurred  over  with  a 
silence  which  is  far  more  dam^ng  than  any  words  ?  Why  is  his 
clear  mtness  to  the  length  of  time  and  breadth  of  area,  over 
which  the  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  the  four  Gospels  had 
spread,  to  be  sedulously  placed  out  of  sight?     He  testifies  that 

*  Matthew  among  the  Hebrews  published  a  Gospel  in  their 
'  own  language .  . .  and  Makk,  tbe  disciple  and  interpreter  of 

*  Peter,  himself  delivered  to  us  in  writing  what  Peter  preached ; 
'  and   Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  recorded  the    Gospel 

*  preached  by  him ;  afterwards  John,  the  disciple  of  tbe  Lord, 
'  who  leaned  upon  his  breast,  likewise  published  a  Gospel  while 
'  he  dwelt  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.'  *  And  again  in  another  place : 
'  The  Logos,  the  framer  of  all  things,  who  sits  upon  the  cheru- 
'  bim  and  holds  all  things  together,  having  manifested  himself 
<  unto  men,  gave  us  tbe  Gospel,  four-fold  in  form  but  held 

*  together  by  one  spirit.'  t    And  once  more, '  The  entire  Scrip- 

*  turea,  both  Prophecies  and  Gospels,  openly  and  without  am- 
'  biguity,  and  in  identical  manner,  may  be  heard  by  all  men ; 
'though  all  do  not  believe.'^  It  is  ireally  pitiable  to  see  a 
writer  of  so  much  vigour  and  diligence  as  the  author  of '  Super> 

•  Iren.  iii.  1.  t  Ibid.  iii.  11.  J  'hid.  ii.  27. 
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^natural  Beligion,'  sbxinlc  from  facing  psss^es  like  these,  and 
abruptl}'  attempt  to  close  the  trial  before  a  witness  of  bohAi 
fiiBt-r»t«  credibility  and  importaQce  has  had  time  to  mount  the 
witness-box.  All  that  our  author  attempts  to  do  is  to  thrust 
back  the  great  work  of  Irentous  to  as  late  a  date  as  possible. 
He  says — in  the  only  plaee  vrhere  Irenseus  is  discussed  at  all  — 

*  It  must  be  remembei'ed  that  at  that  period  the  multiplicatioa 

*  and  disaeminatiDn  of  books  was  a  very  slow  process.  A  [here- 
'  tical]  work  published  about  184  or  165  could  scarcely  have 
'  come  into  the  possession  of  Irenteus  in  Gaul  till  some  years 

*  later ;  and  we  arci  therefore)  brought  towards  the  end  of  the 
'  Episcopate  of  Eleutherus  [a,d.  177 — 190]  as  the  earliest 
^  dtfte  at  which  the  first  three  books  of  his  work  against  Here- 

*  raes  can  well  have  been  written.'  (ii.  213).  We  gladly  make 
our  author  a  present  of  all  hie  facts  here  alleged  ;  and  we  think 
that  they  damage  his  cause  very  considerably. 

Space  forbids  ue  to  lay  before  our  readers  any  further  tee- 
timoniei  to  the  general  acceptance  of  our  four  Giospela  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.  They  are,  to  any 
mind  wbidi  is  not  beclouded  wiUi  the  necessity  of  proving  a 
favourite  paradox,  absolutely  convincing,  but  they  may  be 
found  at  great  length  in  any  of  the  wcll-koown  English  writers 
who  have,  treated  the  subject;*  and  we  leave  it  with  our  author 
to  bIiow  how  the  most  consummate  ingenuity  and  specif  plead- 
ing can  make  it  conceivable  that  four  Books,  appealed  to  a« 
sacred  and  authoritative  by  bishops,  preebytere,  and  public 
teachers — writing  works  for  general  circulation,  and  expressing 
the  customary  and  settled  views  of  such  distant  places  as  Asia 
Minor,  Kortb  Afiica,  Italy,  and  Gaul— can  possibly  have  come 
into  existence  t  and  been  first  heard  of  within  the  short  space 
of  twenty-five,  or  even  fifty,  years  immediately  preoeunc. 
To  us,  we  confess,  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable ;  am  we  think 
it  win  appear  so  to  our  readers. 

*  None  better  than  the  '  Bvidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the 
'  Gospels,'  by  Professor  Andrews  Norton,  of  HBrraid  University,  America, 
republished  in  Londoa  in  1847.  Mr.  Nortoa  saema  to  lu  ta  have 
anticipated  and  anawered  all  the  literary  and  historical  argumenta  of 
'  SuperoAtuTal  Ueligion,'  nnd  to  have  demonstrated  beyond  the  pQ»- 
HibiliCy  of  doubt  that  the  four  Gospels,  aa  we  now  posKss  them,  were 
received  »s  gennine  and  sacred  books  by  all  the  Christian  Churches  In 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.  We  earnestly  recommend  those 
of  onr  readers  who  would  master  the  subject  to  refer  to  Profesor 
Norton's  truthful  and  unassuming  book.  See,  too,  'Blunt  on  tbe 
'  Early  Fathera,'  Lecture  YIIL,  Second  Series,  p.  428. 

t  C£  S.  K.  i.  214,  230,  34d,  25S,  280,  281,  282,  283,  368,  427. 
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W^e  prooeed,  therefore,  to  examine  on  what  grounck  the  al- 
l^ation  is  made,  that  no  tsraces  of  the  existence  of  our  Citwpels 
are  to  be  found  in  any  writer  belonging  to  the  previous  part  of 
tlie  century.  And  here  we  must  again  call  attention  to  two  or 
three  fallacies  which,  on  reflection,  will  be  seen  to  deprive  our 
author's  argumenta  of  almoit  all  their  weight.  The  first  is 
this :  that  amidst  the  acknowledged  darkness  and  Bcontiness  of 
extant  writings,  which  forms  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
j>eriod  in  question,  the  argument  e  tilentio — so  boldly  and  un- 
flinchingly used,  as  to  constitute  a  full  half  of  the  logical 
forces  here  directed  against  the  Gospels — is  far  too  rashly  and 
elderly  employed.  It  is  an  argument  well  known  to  geological 
controversy,  in  which  objections  raised  from  '  gaps  iu  the  re- 
*  cord '  have  been  advanced  and  refuted  hundr^  of  times.  It 
ia  to  this  hour  the  stock  argument  i^ainst  the  Darwinian  theory, 
which  nevertheless  flourishes  and  holds  its  own,  with  great 
ngour,  in  spite  of  repeated  attacks  of  this  kind.  And,  in  fact, 
jost  as  in  Geology,  false  issues  raised  from  gaps  in  one  country 
are  easily  disposed  of  by  referring  to  other  countries,  where 
the  means  of  better  information  are  at  hand ;  so  in  the  present 
case,  false  inferences  drawn  from  some  eai-ly  writer's  silence 
may  of^en  be  exploded  by  the  simple  observation  of  analogous 
instances  elsewhere,  in  which  he  tpeaht ;  and  so  the  adverse 
aivament  may  be  turned  into  a  positively  favourable  one,  by 
reducing  it  under  the  well-known  category  of '  exceptio  probat 
'  regulam.'  In  particular,  our  author's  misuse  of  Eusebius's^ 
silence  is  such  as  to  deserve  the  severest'  reprobation ;  and  no 
one  will  regret  the  vigorous  chastisement  with  which  this  error 
has  been  nsited  upon  him  by  the  pen  of  Professor  Lightfoot.* 

But  another  and  a  far  more  childish  fallacy  seems  to  lurk  in 
the  naif  exp^ctntion,  which  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  this 
writer,  that  th6  Ancient  Fathers — with  their  ponderous  rolls 
of  parchment,  requiring  two  hands  and  much  manipulation, 
their  uncial  characters,  and  their  puzzling  practice  of  writing 
without  stops  and  without  even  any  spaces  between  the  words 
— shonld  have  always  quoted  with  the  minnte  accuracy  of  a 
modem  critic,  with  well-bound  books,  clear  print,  indices,  and 
stored  of  German  references  at  his  command.  The  supposi- 
tion is  perfectly  preposterous.  And  yet  our  author  bases  s 
good  part  of  his  argument  on  the  occurrence  of  such  varia- 
tions m  the  passages  cited  by  the  Fathers,  as  prove — to  our 
mind  that  the  good  man  was  quoting  from  memory— to  our 
author's  mind,  on  the  contrary,that  he  was  quoting  from  some 

■  Contemporary  Beview,  Jan.  1675. 
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other  book  altogether.  On  this  matter,  however,  as  in  the 
former  case,  there  liea  happily  an  appeal  to  analogous  instances ; 
and  therefore  to  common  sense.  And  without  following  oar 
author  step  by  step  through  the  whole  fragmentary  literature 
3f  the  second  century,  it  will  suffice  if  we  select  a  few  telling 
and  important  specimens,  and  use  them  as  stepping-fttones 
across  vae  dark  gulf  which  parts  Ireneus  and  his  contonpo- 
raries  from  the  Apostolic  i^e.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what 
those  stepping-stonea  should  be.  Justin  Martyb  touches 
with  the  one  hand  Irenasus,  whose  contemporary  be  was  for 
moi^  thau  twenty  years,  and  with  the  other  the  Christians  of 
the  second  generation,  the  sons  and  disciples  of  men  who  were 
converts  of  the  Apostles  thera»elves.  Cleuent  of  Rome 
touches  the  childhood  of  Justin  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
uther,he(in  all  probability)  saw  St.  Paul, and  perhaps  St.  Peter, 
in  the  flesh.  Moreover,  these  two  men  form  excellent  speci- 
mens of  (what  we  have  ventured  to  call)  the  two  great  hemi- 
spheres of  the  early  Church  ;  Justin  Martyr  belonging  to  the 
Hebrew  section  and  to  the  original  Church  of  the  Twelve; 
Clement  belonging  to  the  Gentile  section  taking  St  Paul 
for  his  master.  They  have  both  left  to  us  not  merely 
fragments,  but  complete  and  consecutive  works.  By  examin- 
ing their  writings,  then,  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  some  defi- 
nite conclusions  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  our  author's 
allegations  ;  and  may  be  able  to  make  our  choice,  witK  some 
ooosiderable  degree  of  certainty,  between  the  three  views  that 
are  now  offered  to  as:  (1)  that  of  'Supernatural  Religion' — 
that  the  Synoptical  Gospels  were  not  then  used  at  all  and  were 
probably  not  in  existence ;  (2)  the  ordinary  and  popular  view — 
that  they  were  not  only  in  existence,  but  were  quoted  pre- 
cisely as  we  might  quote  them  now  ;  (3)  the  view  maintamed 
iu  these  pages — that  they  were  certainly  in  existence,  though 
not  without '  various  readings  '  of  a  much  lai^r  kind  than  toe 
more  disciplined  Church  of  later  times  allowed  to  remain ;  and 
that,  though  used  witli  great  respect,  they  were  not  yet  bound 
up  with  the  Old  Testament  or  regarded  as  '  Holy  Scripture.' 

We  b^in,  then,  with  Justin  Martyr.  And,  remembering. 
^r»t,  that  he  himself  informs  us  that  he  used  certun  '  Gospels ' 
(EuoTT^Xia),  and  those  of  two  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  by  ApoBtles 
and  by  their  followers;  secondly,  tYiKt  Papias — his  contempo- 
rary and  fellow  Hebrew-Christian  at  Rome — gives  us  the  very 
names  of  two  Gospels  that  he  used,  viz.  those  of  Matthkw 
and  Makk  ;  thirdly,  that  Hegesippus,  another  contemporary 
Hebrew-Christian,  aUo  at  Rome,  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
used  a  cetUin  Gospel,  labelled  afierwards  '  the  Gospel  of  the 
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'  Hebrews ; '   and  fourthly,   that    this   very   '  Gospel   of  the 

•  Hebrews '  was,  m  much  later  times,  actually  found  by  St. 
Jerome  at  C»8area,  translated  into  Greek  by  lum,  and — in 
spite  of  large  various  readings  noticed  by  him— still,  without 
any  surprise  or  denial,  stated  to  be  '  considered  by  some  the 
'  original  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ; '  remembering  these  four 
established  and  acknowledged  facts,  we  shall  expect  to  find 
that  Justin  Martyr  will  probably  use,  as  Papias  did,  Matthew 
and  Mark,— but  the  former  will  probably  exist  in  his  Pales- 
tinian hands  in  its  original  and  Hebrew  form, '  the  Gospel  of 
'  the  Hebrews,'  which  everyone  in  those  days  (says  Papias) 
translated  for  himself  as  best  he  could ;  and  the  latter  will, 
ve^   likely,   be    called   by   him,  sometimes  the   Gospel    ot 

*  Memoirs  of  Peter,  to  whom  (says  Papias)  it  was  notorious 
that  Mark's  narrative  was  due.  ^iow  all  this  is  exactly  what 
we  do  find.  The"  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  it  is  true,  has  come 
down  to  ua  in  such  a  fragmentary  form  that  we  can  only  judge 
of  Justin's  quotations  by  their  ooDBonance  with  the  small 
patches  of  it  that  are  left,  and  again  by  the  numerous  citations 
made  by  him  from  some  work  which,  if  not  St.  Matthew, 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  it  that  we  too  (like  Jerome) 
may  say  without  surprise :  '  it  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
'  original  Gospel  of  Matthew.'  Indeed  our  author  himself  con- 
fesses the  high  probability  that  Justin  qnoted  from  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews, — '  a  probability,'  he  says, '  greatly  strengthened 
'  by  the  fact  that  many  of  his  quotations  agree  with  passages 

*  which  we  know  to  iiave  been  contained  in  it ;  whilst,  on  the 

'  other  hand,  almost  all  differ  from  our  Gosjiels,  presenting  - 
'  generally,  however,  a  greater  affinity  to  the  Gospel  according 

•  to  Matthew,  as  ,we  might  expect,  than  to  the  other  two." 
(I.  426.) 

These  last  words,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  are  an 
enormous  understatement  of  the  truth.  The  works  of  Justin 
teem  with  quotations  which  bear  the  very  closest  affinity,  and 
in  many  cases  a  positive  verbal  identity,  ivitb  our  present 
Matthew.  While  our  author,  with  all  his  industry,  has  not 
been  able  to  accumulate  more  than  five  instances  which  any 
man,  of  candour  and  sense,  would  allow  to  indicate  a  text 
seriously  divergent  from  our  own.  They  nre  these:  (1)  a 
passage  about  Cyrenius  being  procurator  of  Judeea ;  in  Trr/.  ?S 
and  1  Apol.  34:  (2)  a  passing  allusion  to  the  birth  of  itesus 
in  a  cave ;  Try.  88 :  (3)  The  tradition  that  He  made  yokei; 
and  ploughs ;  ibid. ;  (4)  The  appearance  of  a  fiery  splendour 
on  Jordan  at  the  time  of  His  baptism ;  ibid. ;  and  (5)  the 
report  of  His  saying  on  the  cross  [now  preserved  for  ns  only. 
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hy  St.  Lukel, ' Father, into  Thy  hands  I  commend  vaj  sjHiit;* 
■Try.  105.  Now,  if  it  be  allowed  that  these  few  and  unim- 
portant additions  to  our  present  text  of  St.  MatUiew  may  have 
been  derived  by  Justin  from  the  '  various  readings '  foond 
by  him  in  hia  copy  of  the  original  Hebrew  Matthew,  we  state 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  all  his  remaining  citationa 
may  be  referred  to  his  use  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and 
that  too  in  '  texts  '  not  materially  different  from  those  which 
(with  many  thousand  various  readings)  have  come  down  to 
our  own  day.  Let  anyone  compare,  for  instance,  in  Bishop 
March's  or  Profeasor  Norton's  works— or  iu  our  author's  re- 
production of  their  labours,  borrowed  without  the  slightest 
acknowledgment  of  any  kind — the  long  passages  given  by 
Justin  from  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  with  the  same 
passages  in  our  present  St.  Matthew.  He  will  find  the  varia- 
tions BO  trivia],  and  the  verbal  identities  so  striking,  that — 
unless  he  have  some  favourite  thesis  to  defend — it  will  be  per- 
fectly impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  one 
is  only  a  slightly  varied  form  of  the  other.  We  need  only 
adduce  here  a  few  of  the  more  telline  instances  of  similarity 
find  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  mstances  of  divergence^ 
The  words  we  shall  print  in  Greek  are  in  both  Justin  and 
St.  Matthew  identical ;  '  Whoso  looketh  on  a  woman  vpot 
'  T^  iviffufiifiTtu  avrijs,  f]&r}  ifuiij(eviTe  with  her  in  t^  Kop&ia,' 
'  And  fl  6  oifidaXfMi  aov  a  Berths  <rKavSa\i^fi  as,  cut  it  out.   Pray 

*  uirtp  T&v  iTTtjpta^inioi/  ufiai ;  give  to  everyone  t^  otTOvvrt, 

*  and    from    him     that    desireth   Savt^aadat   fiij   aitoa^pn^^ 
■    '  [in  Justin,  — ^.]     '  f  n  heaven,  oirov  ovre  ai}f  ourt  ^pwu 

'  a^av^t.'  These  parallels  might  be  multiplied  tenfold.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  only  divergences  of  the  very  slightest  im- 
portance are  two,  each  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  St  Luke 
almost  precisely  as  it  stands  in  Justin.  They  are  these:  (1). 
Where  St.  Matthew  has,  '  If  ye  love  them  that  love  yoo,  what 
'  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  tite  same  ? ' 
Justin  and  St.  Luke  have,  '  If  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye 
'  hope  to  receive,  do  not  publicans  f"  sinners,"  Luke]  the 
'same?'     (2.)  Where  St.    MatUiew   has,   'Be   ye  therefore 

*  perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,'  Justin  and 
St.  Luke  have, '  Be  ye  therefore  merciful  [kind  and  merciful : 
'  Justin],  as  your  Father  is  [kind  and]  merciful.'  On  which, 
one  would  think,  it  was  almost  too  obvious  to  need  remark, 
either  that  Justin  at  Rome  had  occasionally  heard,  among 
Pauline  quarters,  St.  Luke's  Gospel  read ;  or  else,  that  St. 
Luke,  at  Ceaarea,  in  gathering  materials  for  his  Gospel,  had 
made  nsa  of  » *  Hebrew '  variety  of  St  Matthew,  such  as  Jw- 
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tin  Martyr  also  was  ia  tbe  faabit  of  using.  But  meantime  the 
shifts  and  struggles  of  our  author  to  escape  Jrom  these  obvious 
inferences  of  unbiassed  common  sense,  in  order  to  support  bis 
favourite  theory  that  our  Gospels  had  no  existence  in  JustiD's 
time,  we  really  pitiable  to  behold.  We  present  our  readers 
with  one  specimen,  Justin  had,  it  appears, — not  very  uiv- 
naturally — repeated  the  wordft  'Lay  up  treasure  in  heaven, 

*  where'  &c. ;  and  ou  this  our  author  builds  the  following  a^o- 
ment: — 

'  It  ia  impossible  that  Justin  should,  through  defect  of  memoij, 
quota  a  second  time  in  so  short  a  passage  the  same  injnnctLon,  if  th« 
passage  were  not  thus  appropriately  terminat«d  in  his  Gospel.  The 
common  sense  of  his  reader  must  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  impoaaibla 
that  Justin,  professedly  quoting  words  of  Jesus,  sliouid  thus  deli- 
berately fabricate  a  diacourae  rounded  off  by  the  repetition  of  one  of 
its  opening  admonitiooB,  wich  the  addition  of  an  STgiunentative  "  there- 
fore." He  must  have  found  it  so  in  his  Gospel  irom  which  he  quotes. 
Nothing  indeed  but  the  dilGctilty  of  expl.-iining  the  marked  variations 
presented  by  this  passage,  on  the  supposition  that  Justin  quoted  rrom 
oar  Gospels,  could  load  apologists  to  insinuate  such  a  process  of  compi- 
lation, or  ques^n  the  consecutive  character  of  this  passage.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  tbe  expression  :  "  What  new  thing  do  ye?" — [Justin  has 
simply,T/  xatvoi'  ■Kouvrt;  while St.Mattheir  has, Ti  rtpioao*  xoitin; — J 
is  quite  peculiar  to  Justin.  We  have  already  met  with  it  in  die  pre- 
ceding section.  .  .  .  It  is  evident,  both  from  its  repetition  and  its  dia- 
tinct  dogmatic  view  of  Christianity  as  a  new  teaching  in  contrast  to 
the  old,  that  this  variation  cannot  have  been  tbe  result  of  defective 
memory,  but  must  have  been  the  reading  of  the  Memoiri>,  and  in  all 
probability  it  was  the  original  form  of  the  teaching.'  (I.  371.) 

Whether  Koamv  or  vipuraov  were  the  original  form  of  tbe 
teaching,  or  not,  seems  to  us  of  tbe  v6ry  smallest  possible  im- 
portance i  and  to  argue  in  this  preposterous  way  is  nothing  less 
than  to  trifle  with  the  reader's  patience.  To  a  man  of  sane 
and  candid  mind  such  logic  proves  absolutely  nothing  at  alL 
But  to  our  author  it  seems  to  prove  bis  whole  case.  'W« 
'  have  shown,'  he  sums  up,  *  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
'  Justin  made  use  of  any  of   our  Gospels ;  and   he   cannot* 

*  therefore,  be  cited  even  to  prove  their  existence'  (i.  427). 

We  spare  our  readers  any  farther  discussion  of  this  weari- 
some subject,  simply  remarking  that  Justin  displays  also,  as 
we  might  expect,  to  candid  eyes,  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Fetrine  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  in  four  passages  of  his 
works  quotes  from  the  verses — extremely  few  in  number — 
which  this  Gospel  contains  of  new  aitd  original  matter."    We 

*  Ju&.  Mart,  Trypho,  §§  76,  88,  93, 106. 
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will  add,  too,  that  anyone,  who  chooses  to  take  the  tronblei 
may  very  easily  convince  HmBelf  aa  to  Justin's  hnbiU  of 
quotation,  by  simply  noticing  in  what  way  he  quotes  innu- 
merable passages  from  the  Old  Testament,— a  work  which  was 
certainly  '  in  existence '  in  his  time,  and  was  as  certainly  re- 
garded by  him  with  the  very  highest  veueration  and  appealed 
to  as  *  Holy  Scripture.'  And  this  the  reader  may  do,  entirely 
to  his  satisfaction,  in  ten  minutes,  by  turning  to  so  well-known 
a  book  as  Norton's  '  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,'  vol.  i.  p.  319 
(2nd  edit.  1842). 

It  only  remains  that  we  open  Clemens  Romanus,  and — in  the 
very  briefest  manner — point  out  the  curious  and  interesting 
fact,  diat  here  we  find  ourselves,  not  only  at  a  far  eariier 
date,  but  among  the  Gentile  or  Pauline  party,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  show  acquaintance  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and 
Stl  Luke's  Grospel.  Jn  order  to  inform  ourselves  as  to 
Clement's  habits  of  qnotatton,  we  only  need  (as  in  Justin's 
case)  to  see  how  he  quotes  the  Old  Testament.  In  bis 
1  Epist.  j  3,  then,  we  find  a  thort  citation  from  Deut  xzziiL  15. 
Evidently  it  is  from  memory ;  the  words,  are  altered,  the  order 
is  inverted,  the  passage  is  truncated, — every  single  liber^  is 
taken  with  this  confessedly  most  sacred  volume,  which  haa  so 
much  shocked  the  reverence  of  our  author  in  studying  the  Pa- 
tristic quotations  from  the  Gospels  and  has  led  him  to  believe 
that  no  such  books  were  '  in  existence.'  But  when  we  turn  to 
Clement's  pages  at  §§4  and  13,  we  there  find  long  passages  taken, 
and  this  time  almost  accurately,  word  for  word,  from  Genesis  iv. 
and  Isaiah  Ixvi.  It  is  clear  that  here  the  good  Father  took  the 
trouble  to  unroll  his  unwieldy  MS.,  and  to  search  out  the 
obaptere,  before  he  quoted  at  length  fi-om  them.  Xow  we  will 
only  add  that  anyone  may  see  for  himself  thai  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  Clement — in  his  short  and  practical  letter — has 
two  distinct  quotations  from  St  Luke  (§§  13  and  46),  and  four 
distinct  quotations  from  Pauline  Epistles  (§§  2,  17,  21,  35). 
It  is  in  vain  for  our  author  to  argue  '  this  quotation  is  clearly 
*  not  from  our  Gospels,  but  is  derived  from  a  different  written 
'  source '  (i.  228).  We  have  now  seen  enough  of  his  methods, 
we  now  understand  sufficiently  well  what  seem  to  him  '  clear ' 
ailments,  to  trust  our  own  independent  judgment  on  these 
matters.  And  the  result  is,  that  having  exercised  that  judgment 
to  the  best  of  our  skill  and  power,  and  having  patiently  followed 
— as  a  naturalist  might  follow  some  dancing  ignis  fatuut — the 
strange  and  capricious  leading  of  this  book  across  the  dim  and 
fragmentary  uncertainties  of  the  second  cent^iry,  we  have  come 
to  a  clear  conviction  as  to  its  merits  and  its  daims  upon  our 
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ftttention.  We  think  the  iadiutiy  displaced  in  it  is  BUTprising ; 
we  acknowledge  that  the  atj'le  iB  good;  we  are  willing  to 
helieve  that  the  intention  is  upright,  and  the  search  for  truth 
honest  But  we  also  judge — and  we  have  endeavoured  in  these 
pages  to  give  our  reasons  for  that  judgment—that  its  arguinente 
are  sophistical,  its  ostentation  of  learning  a  delusion,  and  its 
sweeping  conclusions  entirely  unwarranted  by  its  premisses — 
premtBBes  which  compel,  indeed,  the  scarcely  needed  inference 
that  Puritan  views  aoout  the  New  Testament  are  hopelessly 
irrational  and  obsolete,  hut  which  do  not  touch  the  Churchman 
in  any  way,  do  not  throw  a  shade  of  disrepute  upon  the  wisdom 
or  the  honour  t£  the  Fathers,  do  not  di8^«ditin  the  slightest 
degree  the  literary  history  of  the  Canon,  and  in  no  ^»ree 
abridge  or  invalidate,  to  any  morally  sane  and  honest  nund, 
the  claims  of  Christ  and  of  his  '  Supematurai  Reli^on '  to 
universal  homi^e  and  acceptance. 

Homage,  indeed,  it  appears  that  this  writer — like  so  many 
other  modem  sceptics — cannot  choose  but  give.  Veneration 
for  Christ's  character,  admiration  for  His  noble  life,  even  ac- 
ceptance of  His  unique  and  elevating  moral  precepts,-— all  this  is 
freely  accorded.  It  is  not  Himself,  but  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  cUwut  Him,  which  seems  to  be  rejected.  Ana,  there- 
fore, when  the  question  is  asked  by  these  men, '  Are  we  yet 
'  Christians  ?  '  the  answer  must  be  given,  by  all  who  breathe 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  affirmative.  '  He  that  b  not  against 
*  us  is  on  our  part.'  But  has  it  ever  been  fairly  considered  by 
this  writer,  and  by  others  like  him,  that,  afler  all,  the  specu- 
lative evolution  of  the  Church's  thoughts  about  Christ  is — 
without  claiming  for  them  any  daechamcal  and  irrational  infal- 
libilitjf — y\i&t  as  natural  and  legitimate  as  the  evolution  of  geo- 
l<^ical  or  chemical  thought ;  that,  the  Church  being  essentially 
a  '  teaching '  society,  dogmas,  creeds,  catechisms,  and  the  like 
are  an  amolute  necessity  to  the  fulfilment  of  her'  functions ; 
and  that,  were  all  the  arguments  of  the  book  before  us  as 
strong  and  unassailable  as  their  author  supposes  them  to  he, 
and  were  the  four  Crospels  proved  beyond  question  to  be  mere 
compilations  of  the  second  century, — even  then  nothing  what- 
ever would  have  been  accomplisheil,  and  the  labour  spent  upon 
the  subject  would  still  have  been — as  it  is  now — utterly  thrown 
•way? 

For  the  pro(^  of  Christ's  Besurrection — which  carries  with 
it,  at  least,  the  possibility  of  every  other  recorded  miracle — 
does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  four  Gospels.  Were 
every  one  of  these  Qoepels  discredited  and  swept  away  to-mor- 
row, there  would  still  remain  St  Paul's  absolutely  unimpeach- 
» Google 
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able,  and  uaimpeiu^ed,  EpiBtlea,  testifying  to  the  tnrth  of 
Christ's  Reaun'ectioiu  Shall  we  say' that  such  a  man  as  this, 
«rho,  in  the  first  ten  versra  of  hia  chapter  on  the  hope  o£  our 
own  resurreotion,  appeals  to  evidence  and  testimony,  preaaely 
as  a  Paley  or  a  Grotius  might  do,  did  not  -  know  or  care  about 
proofs?  Bo  we  imagine  that  fae-^nho  was  in  labocia  and 
aufierings  more  abundant  than  they  ail,'whowaa  (but  for  hia 
Christian  hopes)  of-all  men  moat'  miserable,  and  wiw  pUdnly 
taught  *  if  Christ  be  not  raised  your  faith  is  -vain'-— had  taken 
DO  pains  to'assnre  himself  that  *  he  had  not  run  in  vain  nsther 

*  lahoured  in  Yain''  ?  If  we  do  say  this  and  believe  it,  we'  be- 
lieve m  a  more  aetounding  miracle  by  far  than  any  medically- 
nnacoouatable  healing  of  the  eick  or  of  demoniacs  oould  be ; 
we  give  our  adhesion  to  a  theory  of  homan  action  i^ch  is 
flatly  contradicted  by  all  human  experience.  Not  only  is  fiL 
Paul  thus  unscientifically  dealt  w^th,'  by  a  'science  falaelx 
'  so-c^ed/  but  half  a  dozen  generations  of  men  must  be  made 
out  to  be  fools  and  knates,  and  all  their  literature  branded 
with  the  charge  of  rcdklessnesa  and  imposture,  because  (fot^ 
Booth)  they  all  with  one  accord  bear  witness  to  an  inooave- 
nient  and  detested  fact.  '  Inaccuracy,'  '  want  of  critical 
'  judgment,' '  loose  manner,' '  oarelessnees,' '  pious  fcand,' '  igno- 

*  ranee,' '  mass  of  pseudonymio  literature,'  'mass  of  falsification, 

*  interpolation,  and  fraud,'— these  are  the  conrteries  to  which 
the  Fathers  of  the  whole  sabapoatolic  period  are  exposed. 
And  it  is  not  obscuidy  intimated  that  the  Apostles  then* 
selves  lived  in  an  age,  when 

'  gross  ignorance  aad  superstition  prevailed,  and  nowhere  more  bo  than 
among  the  Jews  wTiera  those  miracles  occurred.  Almost  every  opera- 
tion  of  nstnre  was  isfrxplicable,  and  every  thing  which  was  inexplKsble 
was  oonsidered  supernatural,  Miracles  seemed  as  credible  to  the  mind 
of  that  age  as  deviations  fram  ^a  order  of  nature  seem  incredible'  to 
OBIS.  It  is  a  BUggestiv4  &ct  that  miracles  are  limited  to  periodawben 
almost  «very  common  incident  was  readily  ascribed  to  aupematanl 
agsncy.  There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  circumatancs  which  catOn 
Borne  light  upon  the  origin  of  narratives  of  miracles.  Throughout  the 
New  Testament,  patriatjc  literature,  and  the  records  of  ecclesiastical 
miraclea,  although  we  have  uarraiires  of  countless  wonderful  works 
performed  by  others  than  the  writers,  ond  abundant  acBertion  of  ifae 
poBseBBion  «f  miraculous  powers  by  the  Church,  tiiere  is  no  inataiiee 
whatever,  that  we  can  remember,  in  which  a  writer  claimB  to  have 
himaeir  performed  a  miracle.  ^ .  .  Pious  men  were  perfectly  ready  to 
believe  the  aupposed  miraolea.  of  others,  who  were  too  vfrvcioiu  to 
imagine  any  of  their  own.  £ven  if  Apostles  and  Sainia  hod  ohionided 
their  own  miraculous  deeds,  the  argument  for  their  reali^  would  not 
have  been  much  advanced ;  but  the  uoifoTiQ  absence  of  such  personal 
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ptdlension  aiwblea  us  more  olearlj'  to  trace  such  nunativea  to  pioitf 
credulity  or  Buperetition.'  {I.  200.) 

Out  writer's  impetuous  scorn  here  surely  outruns  his  judg- 
-ment.  If  there  be  one  person  to  whose  fertile  pen  more  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  New  Testament  is  due,  that  peiBoa 
we  may  assert  without  contradiction  to  be  St  Paul.  And  tiirt 
person,  in  three  of  his  absolutely  unquestioned  Epistles,  dis- 
tinctly lays  claim  to  the  performance  of  miracles.*  But  «Ten 
could  all  that  this  writer  advances  be  sustained,  were  the  ag6 
in  which  the  Apostles  lived  as  grossly  ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  d^raded  as  he  represents,  and  were  Palestine  the  hotbed 
of  all  tiie  incredible  extravagances  that  he  delights  to  paint — 
does  he  not  see  how  this,  too,  militates  against  the  very  infe- 
rence that  he  desires  to  deduce  from  it  F  Who,  then,  is  this 
amazing  :Sgure  of  purity,  of  wisdom,  of  dignity,  of  calm  and 
balanced  courage,  that  amid  the  rank  growth^  of  oontempontry 
unwisdom  and  superstition  stands  up  in  suoh  immeasurable 
Buperiority  above  his  generation — nay,  not  above  his  generation 
only,  but  aboveall  generations  ?  Who  b  this  that,  m  the  in- 
credibly short  space  of  three  years,  regenerated  and  redeenied 
a  rapidly  dying-out  and  corrupting  race  ?  Who  is  this  that-— 
not  from  a  throne,  or  a  war-horse,  or  from  some  literary  pedestal 
of  honour — but  from  a  gibbet,  has  ruled  over  eighteen  centuries, 
has  transformed  a  world  decaying  under  Roman  Cfesarism  into 
tlie  fresh  youth  and  vigorous  Ufe  that  characterises  modera 
Christendom,  and  has  even  forced  from  the  lips  of  the  most 
advanced  critics  and  philosophers  of  our  own  day  such  con- 
fessions as  these,  almost  identical  with  the  language  of  MrL 
John  Stuart  Mill  quoted  by  us  in  our  last  number  ? — 

"The  teaching  of  Jesua  carried  morality  to  the  aublimest  point 
attaioed,  or  even  attainuble,  by  humanity.  The  influence  of  his 
Bpirituai  religion  han  been  rendered  doubly  great  by  the  unparallsled 
purity  and  elevation  of  his  own  choruoter.  Surpassing  in  his  Hiiblime 
simplicity  and  earnestness  the  moral  grandeur  of  Ch^yamouni,  and 
putting  to  the  blush  the  aometimen  sullied,  though  generally  admirable 
teaching  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  the  whole  round  of  Greek  philo- 
sopheiB,  he  presented  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  life,  so  &r  as  we  can 
estimate  it,  uniformly  noble  and  conustent  with  hia  own  lofty  principles, 
80  that  the  "  imitation  of  ChriHt"  has  become  almost  the  final  word  in 
the  preachibg  of  his  religion,  and  must  continue  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  elements  of  its  permanence.'  {11.  487.) 

Such  acknowledgments  appear  to  us  to  concede  almost  all 
that  we  could  desire ;  and  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  ask 


>  Rom.  XV.  19;  1  Cor.  xiv.  Id;  2  Cor.  xiL  12. 
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pBrdon  of  our  aathor  for  every  hard  word  we  have  Mid  of  him. 
Ai^r  all, '  Thou,  O  Galilsean,  hast  conquered  I  *  If  this  mQch 
can  be  said,  if  this  absolutely  omaung  moral  and  historical 
miracle  con  be  honeetly  allowed,  we  feel  the  moet  entire  confi- 
dence that  a  little  farther  reflection  will  Dot  permit  our  author 
to  Btop  where  he  now  is.  Jeeus  of  Nazareth  is,  assuredly,  either 
a  great  deal  more  or  a  great  deal  leas  than  the  words  Just 
quoted  clfum  for  Him.  His  pretensions  were  clear.  He  did 
not  aim  merely  to  found  a  new  moral  philosophy,  or  to  add  one 
new  link  to  the  ever-lengthenlDg  chain  of  etnical  speculation. 
He  claimed  to  found  a  ReligioQ — a  thing  which  alone  can  bring 
the  highest  morals  home  to  the  poor,  to  the  slaves,  to  the  vast 
uneducated  and  uncivilised  mosses  of  mankind.  Now  the 
beauty  and  power  of  Christ's  example  having  been  fullj 
conceded,  it  only  remains  to  point  out  that  one  thing,  and 
one  alone,  has  given  authority  to  His  teaching  and  has  trans- 
formed it  from  a  '  philosophy  '  into  a  '  religion,'  seizing  with  a 
divine  force  upon  Uie  imagination' of  mankind.  And  Uiat  one 
thing  is  His  Kesurrection  from  the  dead.  If  that  be  not  true, 
Chrutianity  at  once  shrivels  up  into  a  disputable  system  of 
etiucs.  But  if  it  be  true,  then  Chiistiamty  lays  its  hand 
imon  us  and  thrills  us,  as  though  it  were  with  the  hand  of 
Uod.  All  other  miracles  may  then  be  freely  canvassed; 
Gospels  may  then  be  keenly  criticised ;  Old  Testament 
authorship  may  be  thoroughly  sifted ;  various  readings  and 
other  literary  phenomena  learnedly  descanted  upon ;  history 
cleared  of  legends  and  falsehood;  Church  mechanisms  r»- 
formed  and  improved.  AU  these  things,  to  one  who  baa  ai^ 
cepted  Christ's  Resurrection,  are  as  welcome  and  as  free  as  air. 
For  the  key  to  the  whole  battie-field  has  been  mastered,  the 
clae  to  the  vast  labyrinth  of  human  problems  has  been  gained, 
the  question  of  questions  has  been  answered,  the  mystery  of 
mysteries  has  been  solved.  And  when  books  such  as  this 
treatise  on  '  Supernatural  Religion '  come  henceforth  across 
our  path,  we  can  enter  vilh  the  most  unruffled  calmness  on  the 
important   problems  that   they   raise ;   and   can  pursue  with 

Eleasure  any  fair  and  temperate  discnssiong  on  the  literary 
istory  of  the  Church;  knowing  that  the  truth  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  remains  totally  unshaken  by  any  such  discussions, 
but  reposes  on  other  coordinate  grounds  of  belief  which  arc 
strengthened,  and  not  impaired>  at  every  step  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Whenever,  indeed,  it  shall  be  shown,  either  by  this  or  any 
other  writer,  that  St  Paul— the  great  Apostle  of  reason  and 
intelltgenoe— did  not  believe    in  our   Lord's  Besorrection ; 
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vhenever  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  aathor  of  the  '  Apoca- 
'  lypae,'—  acknowledged  in  the  present  work  to  be  no  other  than 
the  Aixwtlo  St.  John — knew  nothing  of  '  ihe  firat-begotten  of 
'  the  dead ;  '*  whenever  it  can  be  made  clear,  or  so  much  as 
rationally  intelligible,  why — the  Kesurrection  not  having  hap- 
pened— the  depressed  and  panic-stricken  disciples  of  One, 
whom  His  enemies  had  just  finally  crushed  and  who  had 
cruelly  disappointed  alt  their  hopes,  should  have  started  from 
His  tomb's  door,  with  a  lie  in  their  mouths,  to  elevate  with  a 
sublime  morality  the  whole  Roman  Empire ;  whenever  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  the  *  G-ospel  of  the  Hebrews ' — did  not 
My  a  word  about  that  Resurrection  in  which  Justin  and  Hege- 
sippus  firmly  believed ;  when  the  '  Gxispel  of  Marcion  *  can  be 
credibly  shown  not  to  contuu  that  account  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion,f  which  both  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  quote  totidam  verbis 
from  it ;  and  whenever,  lastly,  the  Synoptical  Gospels  them- 
selves can  fairly  be  shown,  on  internal  evidence,  to  be  falsely 
attributed  to  their  authors ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we 
withdraw  our  faith,  from  the  greatest  cardinal  fact  in  the 
annals  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  we  cororaend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  writer  of  '  Supernatural  Religion  '  the  following  passage, 
in  which  the  learned  and  pious  Xeander  sums  up  the  character 
of  Marcion :  '  His  desire  to  adopt  only  the  earliest  records  of 
'  pure  original  Christianity,  led  him  into  historical  and  critical  . 
'  investigations.  But  here  he  affords  a  warning  example  of 
'  the  facility  with  which  such  investigations,  when  overruled 
'  by  preconceived  d(^^atic  opinions  (in  which  the  underatand- 
'  ing  has  entangled  itself),  lead  to  disastrous  results ;  and  of  - 
'  the  ease  with  which,  in  opposing  a  careless  credulity,  an 
'  arbitrary  temper  of  hypercnticism  may  be  formed ;  whereby, 
*  while  combatmg  one  class  of  doctrinal  prejudices,  we  may. 
'  fall  into  another.'  X 

•  Bev.  L  5,  18,  &c 

J  Tliilo.  Codex  Apocr.  p.  481. 

X  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.,  voL  iii. 
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Art,  VIII. — Invation  of  the  Crimea,  its  Origin,  and  an  Account 
of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  A. 
W.  KiXQLAKE.  Vol.  V.  Battle  of  Inkerman.  London ; 
1875. 

A  MID  the  multitude  of  battles  recorded  in  history  some  are 
epeciaUy  notable  as  involving  in  their  results  the  issue 
of  great  enterprises  and  the  fate  of  dynasties  or  of  natione. 
On  few  of  these  have  depended  possibilities  more  momentous 
than  those  which  hung  so  long  in  the  balance  on  November  5, 
1854.  For  bad  the  scanty  cordon  of  English  troops,  extended 
on  the  Inkerman  ridge,  given  way  before  the  onset  of  forces 
80  disproportionately  formidable  as  those  which  attacked  them, 
the  loss  of  a  few  thousand  men  would  have  been  the  least  port 
of  the  disasters  which  the  Allied  Powers  would  have  safTered. 
Their  armies,  taken  at  an  irretrievable  disadvantf^e,  would 
have  been  crowded  back  on  the  sea-clifl%,  and  on  those  small 
harbours,  all  insufficient  for  their  re-embarkation,  on  which 
they  depended  for  supply;  few  would  have  regained  the  ships; 
the  siege  material,  camps,  and  horses  would  have  been  aban> 
doned  to  the  enemy ;  the  French  Empire  (how  dependent  on 
success  in  arms  we  have  since  learnt)  might  have  collapsed 
sixteen  years  sooner  tlian  it  did ;  England  would  have  looked 
in  vain  for  another  trained  army  -with  which  to  renew  the 
attempt ;  and,  amid  the  many  dark  contingencies  in  which 
speculation  may  lose  itself,  no  very  keen  insight  is  necessary  to 
discern  tliat  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  chief  Powers  in  alliance 
'  would  have  been  shaken  to  its  base,  while  Russia,  confronted 
on  land  by  Turkey  alone,  might  be  expected  presently  to 
appear  triumphant  not  only  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
but  on  those  of  the  Bospborus.  The  importance  of  the  battle 
was  therefore  altogether  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  num- 
bers" engaged,  and  supplies  a  good  reason  why  the  stmg^e 
should  be  recorded,  in  minute  detail,  in  an  English  history  of 
die  war — while  the  chronicle  must  needs  be  lengthy,  and 
Homeric  in  its  discrimination  of  the  parts  played  by  indi- 
viduals, seeing  that  the  battle  on  the  side  of  the  defence  de- 
pended, not  on  great  manoeuvres,  but  on  the  sustained  energy 
with  which  the  different  parts  of  the  field  were  held  by  the 
small  nnmbera  that  at  first  occupied  them,  and  by  the  instal- 
ments that,  at  marked  intervals,  arrived  in  support. 

When  the  allied  armies  were  cast  on  shore  in  the  Crimea, 
the  contiiigency  of  a  protracted  siege,  or  a  winter's  sojoarn 
tbere,  )iad  never  entered  the  mind  of  any  of  the  projectors  of 
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the  enterpme.  Some  siege  operations  had,  indeed,  been  con- 
templated, and  provision  was  made  for  them,  but  the  character 
of  the  operation!)  was  to  be  short  and  decisive.  A  battle,  a 
bombardment,  an  assault  and  a  re-embarkation — such  was  the 
to(MK>mpIacent  programme.  The  first  part  of  it  had  indeed 
been  succesafully  performed ;  the  second  had  been  somewhat 
disappointing,  for  the  cannonade  begun  on  October  17th,  as  the 
needful  Reparation  for  storming  the  works,  had  proved  worse 
tlian  inenectual,  since  it  left  the  French  more  damaged  than 
the  enemy,  while  the  fiussians  had  further  marred  the  plan  by 
the  not  altogether  satisfactory  episode  of  Balaklava.  Still 
this  might  be  repaired ;  but  now  the  winter  was  so  close  that 
we  felt  nie  breath ;  and  the  allied  generals,  hard  pressed  by 
the  senBon  and  the  expectations  of  the  public  at  home,  bad  ap- 
pointed, for  the  concerting  of  their  final  preparations  for  the 
asaanlt,  the  very  day  when  they  were  destined  to  stand  so 
desperately  on  their  defence. 

The  ancient  Chersonese,  on  which  they  were  now  encampedj 
is  a  plateau  of  triangular  form,  lifted  hub  on  cliffs  not  only  on 
the  side  of  the  sea,  but  also  on  that  of  the  land,  as  if  the  great 
harbour  which  bathes  its  northern  edge  had  once  run  round 
the  Inkerman  comer  and  down  the  green  valley  to  Balaklava, 
forming  a  tall  rocky  island  till  some  later  upheaval  had  borne 
the  neck  of  t^e  promontory  clear  of  the  sea  and  united  it 
with  the  Crimea.  With  one  side  of  the  triangle  we  need 
conc«m  ourselves  at  present  no  further  than  to  say  that  from 
Balaklava  running  north-west  eleven  miles  to  Cape  Cher- 
sonese it  formed  the  high  inaccessible  border  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Turning  sharply  at  the  Cape,  the  northern  edge  is  nine  miles 
long  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Tchemaya,  which  flows  into  the 
head  of  tiie  harbour.  More  than  half  of  this  northern  face  is 
also  bounded  by  the  open  sea,  the  rest  by  the  roadstead  at  the 
entrance  of  which  stands  the  city,  occupying  with  its  fortifica- 
tions a  space  that  may  be  defined  as  a  semicircle  nearly  two 
miles  in  diameter.  Inree  French  divisions,  resting  their  left 
on  the  sea  between  the  city  and  the  cape,  and  drawing  their  sup- 
plies from  an  inlet  near  the  point  of  the  promontory,  were  en- 
camped behind  the  trenches  with  which  they  sought  to  surround 
the  western  half  of  the  city.  Also  behind  their  trenches,  invest- 
ing the  eastern  portion,  were  our  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions 
and  a  brigade  of  the  Light.  Aligned  with  these,  but  isolated  by 
a  deep  ravine  on  each  side  of  it,  was  the  other  brigade,  Cod- 
risgton's,  of  the  Light  Division.  To  the  right  of  and  in  ad- 
vance of  this,  detached  attc^ether  from  the  siege  works,  was 
the  Second  Division,  watchmg  with  its  pickets  the  Inkerman 
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comer  of  the  plateau,  with  the  Guards'  brigade  a  mile  behind 
it,  both  reatiog  their  right  on  the  eastern  and  inland  cliflk  of 
the  Chersonese.  And  had  there  been  no  enemy  but  the  gar> 
lison,  the  rest  of  the  French  and  English  and  Turks  mwbt 
have  also  been  posted  as  supports  to  this  their  first  tine.  Bat 
into  the  valley  below  the  eastern  cliffs  Liprandi  hod  made  his 
incursion  on  October  25th,  and  was  now  threatening  both  the 
rear  of  the  investing  line  and  the  British  harbour  of  supply  at 
Balaklava  with  20.000  troops.  Therefore,  next  the  Guards 
anil  alon^  the  edge  of  these  eastern  slopes  Bosquet's  divi»on 
was  watdiiug  him,  having  its  back  almost  turned  to  the  in- 
vestin^  line.  Close  to  his  risht  at  two  miles  from  Bolaklava, 
there  is  a  deep  indentation  in  the  heights,  in  which  lies  the 
path  from  that  harbour  to  the  plateau  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  gorge  looking  uj)  the  valley  of  Balaklava  and 
flanking  Bosquet's  force  was  Vinoy's  brigade,  on  whose 
right  iu  the  low  giound  across  the  head  of  the  harbour,  our 
Highland  brigade  of  the  First  Division  barred  the  further 
progress  of  Lipraudi  upon  Balaklava,  and  would,  with 
Vinoy's,  take  him  in  flank  if  he  should  aasail  Bosquet  on  the 
heights. 

Now,  from  the  French  left  before  Sebastopol,  to  the  ri^t 
of  the  English  before  Balaklava,  the  Allied  line  occupied  an 
extent  of  thirteen  miles,  and,  seeing  how  extreme  was  the 
tenuity  occasioned  by  this  extension,  it  may  be  asked  why  the 
lino  was  not  contracted.     As  Mr.  Kinglake  well  puts  it: — 

'  It  was  evident  tliat  with  Liprsndi  close  by,  at  the  bead  of  some 
24,000  men,  the  contmued  occupation  of  Balaklava  would  ueceamtalo  a 
formidable  deductioa  Ironi  the  strength  of  the  Allied  forces  disposed  ia 
front  of  Sebastopol ;  snd  no  soldier  who  had  glanced  at  the  map  could 
well  foil  to  Me  that,  if  the  English,  an  well  as  the  French,  could  draw  all 
the  auppliea  they  required  through  the  bays  of  Kunimch  or  Kazatch, 
they  might  add  largely  to  their  military  power  by  abandoning  a  town  and 
port  which  lay  altogether  detached  from  the  muin  position,  and  concen* 
tratioii;  the  whule  of  their  strength  on  the  ridgos  of  the  Chenonese 
upland.' 

The  advantage  of  this  change  was  so  obvious  that  it  had 
already  been  decided  on,  when,  a>>  Mr.  Kinglnke  tells  us,  the 
Commissary-Geueml  declared  that  without  the  post  of  Balak- 
lava he  could  not  undertake  to  supply  the  army.  But,  again, 
why  did  not  the  Allies  abandon  the  lukermoD  comer,  and 
carry  their  line  across  the  plain  from  BuUer's  camp  to  the  left 
of  Bosquet,  a  distance  of  only  a  mile  ?  It  was  because  the 
nature  of  the  terrain  rendered  this  a  greater  evil  than  the  ex- 
treme extension.     To  abandon  the  hilts  at  that  comer  to  tho 
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enemj  would  be  to  give  him  the  means'both  of  cheokiag  our 
siege  operations  against  the  Malakoff  and  of  attacking  that 
side  of  our  line  in  overwhelming  force.  For  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  would  enable  him  not  only  to  assemble  great 
forces  unperceived  in-the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  harbour,  but  to  bring  them  by  the  ravines  quit« 
on  to  the  plain.  These  ravines  give  a  singular  character  to 
this  part  of  the  plateau.  Be^nning  In  its  midst,  they  channel 
the  surface,  which  is  not  uDlike  that  of  our  South  Downs,  as 
if  a  giant  plough  had  driven  its  furrows  sheer  to  the  basin  that 
contains  the  mouth  of  the  Tchemaya  and  the  harbour ;  to 
which  they  descend,  ghastly  of  aspect,  deepening  and  widen- 
ing as  they  go.  Entering  these  dbmal  glens  at  his  leisure 
and  following  them  to  their  upper  extremity,  the  enemy  would 
when  he  pleased  have  brought  overwhelming  forces;  ready  f<w 
battle  on  to  the  plateau.  In  such  a  case  we  should  have  been 
rather  the  assailed  than  the '  assailants,  nay,  rather  the  be- 
sieged than  the  besiegers ;  and  therefore  we  held  that  ground 
at  all  hazards  where  our  outposts  might  at  least  give  us  time 
to  prepare  for  the  encounter. 

Although  the  battle  ground  of  Inkerman  was  less  than  a 
mile  in  width,  yet  il' is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  whole 
position  of  the  Allies  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  motives  of  the  Bussians  in  selecting  that  quarter  for 
attack.  Of  course  it  was  their  object  not  merely  to  intcn-apt 
and  retard  the  siege,  but  to  drive  us  out  of  the  Crimea.  To 
this  end  they  had,  by  bringing  a  corps  from  Odessa,  and 
mnrching  again  towards  the  fortress  the  army  under  MeuBchi- 
koff  that  had  lately  quitted  it,  assembled  a  force  which,  iuclud- 
Tng  the  garrison,  had  increased  by  Jfovcmbc-r  4th  to  120,000. 
The  Allies  had  76,000  men,  part  engaged  in  the  siege  (in- 
cluding Codrington'a  brigade  which  eents  its  quota  to  tlie 
trenches);  4,300  men  (the  Second  Division  and  the  Guards) 
watched  the  Inkerman  comer ;  Bosquet  looked  down  on 
Liiprandi  with  three  brigades ;  the  Turks,  Vinoy,  and  Colin 
Campbell  guarded  Balaklava.  The  Russians  had  to  deter- 
mine hotv  they  could  best  take  advantage  of  theii'  preponder- 
ance of  more  than  a  third.  To  have  issued  from  the  towu 
against  the  trenches  would  have  exposed  them  daring  the 
aidvance  to  the  fire  of  our  siege  batteries,  and  in  a  repulse  we 
might  have  entered  the  place  along  with  them.  It  was  their 
cue  therefore  to  fight  in  the  open  field.  Xor  could  there  ever 
have  been  much  doubt  on  their  side  about  the  proper  point  of 
attack.  We  believe,  with  Todleben,  that  an  attack  on  Balak- 
lava would  have  been  exceedingly  perilous.     We  believe  with 
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Todleben  and  Kinglake  that  the  eastern  h^bts  were  impng* 
nable,  aiid  nobody  would  Beriously  auppose  that  they  would 
select  the  Allied  left  where  thej^  would  fi^t  with  the  sea- 
cliJ&  and  the  hostile  fleets  in  their  rear.  Therefore  the  only 
alternative  was  the  space  between  the  fortress  and  the  eastom 
heights,  namely  the  Inkenoan  comer.  There  they  could  aa- 
semble  and  manosuvre  undiscovered ;  thei%  they  would  fiad 
an  accessible  front  weakly  guarded ;  there,  a  successful  ad- 
vance would  sunder  the  Allied  line,  and  roll  the  £riigmeitts 
apart.  Nor  was  there  much  doubt  about  the  matter,  probably* 
in  the  Allied  councils.  De  Lacy  Evans  had  for  long  directed 
anxious  looks  into  that  comer.  He  had  made  no  secret  of  hu 
apprehensions— bad  asked  for  some  artificial  defences  againut 
the  nnseen  danger — had  even  begun  to  make  them  himsdf, 
achieving  what  was  not  so  much  a  field  work  as  the  trace  of 
one — an  insignificant  bank,  perhaps  three  feet  high,  traversing 
the  crest  on  each  side  of  the  post  road  in  front  c^  hia  camp,  of 
little  use  as  an  obstacle  or  n  shelter,  but  serviceADle  neverthe- 
less on  the  day  of  battle  as  marking  the  line  of  the  position. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  recognise  danger  and  another  thing  to 
be  prepared  for  it ;  and  we  give  here  in  bis  own  words  Mr. 
Kinglake's  notions  of  the  error  made  by  the  Allies  in  their 
method  of  occupying  the  position,  and  of  the  proper  way  of 
doing  it,  excellent  in  judgment  and  ezpreesion : — 

'  Of  couTBe,  the  aJartning  predicament  in  whioh  tbn  Allieshad  thua 
placed  themselves  was  one  which  mainly  resulted  from  the  disprapor- 
tion  long  fflciiiting,  and  now  immensely  increased,  between  their  huge 
taak  and  their  numbers ;  but  in  part  it  was  owing  to  a  &ulty  di^»oeitioa 
of  their  tioops.  By  causing  an  undue  determination  of  strength  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  poaition,  General  Canrobert  exposed  both  the 
French  and  the  English  forces  to  the  contingency  of  being  thus  heavily 
ovennat4;hed  in  numbers,  and  of  beiug  overmatched,  not  merely  for  a 
brief  period,  but  during  a  long  Ruccesdou  of  hours,  which  might  include 
the  crisis  of  a  battle,  and  the  &te  of  the  iavaders.  £aa»ioured  of  the 
commanding  poaitioii  afforded  by  the  Sapoun^  Heights,  he  neetaed  to 
Ibrf^t  that  Uie  stronger  the  ground  the  leas  was  there  need  for  loading 
it  .with  troops ;  and  instead  of  merely  watching  and  guarding  this  part 
tf.liia  extended  border-land  by  the  ordinary  means,  he  strove  to  hold 
it  foat  by  tlic  bodily  presence  of  so  many  thousands  of  men  as  to  leave 
himself  without  any  reserve  of  in&nt^  with  which  to  act  from  a 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  tiiis.  The  almost  iaaccesdble 
heights  overlooking  the  wide  valley  should  have  been  oocapied 
with  a  line  of  observation  instead  of  a  line  of  defence ;  tlie 
Guards  should  have  been  moved  closer  to  the  Second  DiviauHi, 
and.Bosqnet's  troops  ^ould  have  been  ooniieDtrated  in  the 
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triuigle,  shown  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  map  as  made  by  the  poet 
road  to  lokennao,  the  Woroazoff  road,  and  the  road  from  the 
valley  through  the  Guarda'  camp.  There  they  would  have 
been  at  hand  for  all  emergencies ;  and  it  must  be  noted,  that 
in  the  improbable  caae  of  an  attack  on  Balaklava,  the  best 
mode  of  protecting  it  was,  not  by  directly  interposing,  bat 
by  striking  at  the  assailant's  flank  and  rear  down  the  Woron-' 
zofF  road ;  for  which  purpose  the  best  possible  position  would 
have  been  that  which  we  have  indicated. 

On  October  26th,  the  day  afler  tbe  action  of  Balaklava,  the 
Rofleians  were  kind  enough  to  indicate  to  us  very  clearly  our 
vulnerable  point  by  indulging  in  what  might  pass  for  an  out- 
line of  the  great  drama  of  Xovember  5th.  Six  battalions  with 
four  light  guns  issoed  from  Sebastopol,  ascended  the  heights 
near  the  harbour,  formed  order  of  battle  behind  the  crests,  and 
moving  on  to  Shell  Hill,  placed  their  guns  there,  while  three 
of  their  battalions  maintained  against  our  pickets  (which  they 
had  pushed  thus  far  back),  and  the  slender  reinforcements  sent 
down  to  them,  a  desultory  combat  in  the  hollow.  A  seventh 
battalion  moved  on  the  fiank  of  the  others  in  the  Careenage 
Bavine.  Meanwhile  the  commandef  of  tjie  Seoond  Division, 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  had  drawn  up  his  re^ments  on  the  re- 
verse slope  of  the  ridge  above  his  camp  and  placed  on  it  his 
own  twelve  guns  joined  presently  by  a  battery  of  the  First  Di- 
vision from  the  Guards'  camp.  These  th»e  batteries  first 
sent  the  Kussiau  light  guns  scampering  off  the  field ;  then, 
turning  on  the  battabons  which  came  in  column  down  the  slope, 
disordered  and  drove  them  back,  upon  which  the  whole  force 
retreated  into  Sebastopol.  Mr.  Kinglakc  draws  attention  to 
the  striking  difference  between  the  tactics  of  Evans  on  this  oc- 
casion, who  awaited  the  enemy  on  the  ground  most  favourable 
to  defence,  and  those  of  Pennefather  on  November  5th,  when 
the  successive  reinforcements  to  the  English  were  sent  down  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  hollow ;  on  which  matter  we  shall  have 
a  word  to  say  by-and-bye. 

Kinglake,  following  Todleben,  thinks  that  the  Bussians  un- 
dertook this  enterprise  in  order  to  divert  attention  from  Li- 
prandi.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  having  acquired  from  a  perusal 
of  Todleben's  account  of  the  war  a  deep  distrust  of  his  facts 
and  his  ofunions,  have  arrived  at  the  opposite  conclusion.  We 
believe  that  all  the  operations  in  the  valley  of  Balaklava  had 
for  th^  chief  object  to  divert  oar  attention  from  the  Iut 
tended  point  of  attack  at  Inkerman.  PoSseseing  himself  of 
tfaeimtffit  commanding  brights  in  the  valley,  Aid  holdttig  tibo 
high  ground  at  Kamara  b^und  tliem,  Lipmo^  secured  his  lef%> 
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which  would  otherwise  hare  been  daDgeroualy  exposed ;  and 
by  seeming  to  threaten  Balaklava  and  the  road  to  the  plat«tu 
by  the  Col,  he  had  induced  the  Allies  to  confront  him  with 
a  strong  defensive  line  of  troops.  Thus  not  only  had  he  uded 
the  destined  attack  by  drawing  off  the  ti-oops  that  would  have 
opposed  it,  but  when  that  attack  should  have  effected  its 
purpose,  he  would  have  been  in  the  very  position  which  gave 
him  tbe  readiest  means  of  joining  the  Uuseiana  on  the  platesn 
for  a  combined  advance.  The  enterprise  of  October  26th  was 
intended  to  effect  an  important  preparation  for  the  coming 
battle,  and  the  day  selected  for  it  was  that  when  the  action 
of  Balaklava  might  be  expected  to  have  reduced  our  power 
of  resistance  to  its  lowest  ebb.  On  the  other  band,  to  have 
provoked  a  great  battle  would  have  been  premature ;  and 
therefore  the  Sussiane  limited  the  force  employed  to  the  num- 
bers which  they  judged  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  The  im- 
portance of  that  enterprise  is  rendered  obvious  when  we  coa* 
sider  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Russians  must  attack. 
A  great  part  of  their  army  was  beyond  the  Tchemaya,  and 
must  pass  that  stream  by  a  long  causeway,  during  which  ope- 
ration they  would  be  exposed  to  great  peril.  Bat  a  force 
established  on  the  heists  of  the  Inkennan  comer  would  ren- 
der the  passage  completely  secure.  Our  people  had  observed 
that  parties  of  the  Russians  were  provided  on  the  !!6th  ^th 
intrenching  tools.  The  design,  doubfleas,  was  to  drive  our 
troops  from  the  crest  above  the  Second  Division  Camp,  and  to 
hold  it  while  the  working  parties  in  rear  should  intrench  Shell 
Hill,  which  would  then  have  been  garrisoned  and  armed  with 
.artillery.  Thus  they  would  have  been  able,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, to  assemble  and  array  their  forces  close  to  the  point  <X 
attack  at  any  time  that  might  be  chosen.  By  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  they  were  forced  to  make  other  and  more  precarious 
provision  for  covering  the  passage  of  the  Tchemaya  before  the 
battle  of  Inkerman ;  and  to  this  cause  may  also  be  due  the 
confusion  in  the  orders  for  the  battle,  and  the  final  adoption  of 
an  immature  plan  of  attack. 

The  Russians  had  several  reasons  for  .fixiug  on  November 
5th  for  their  attack.  An  assault  of  the  French  npon  the  Flag- 
staff Bastion  before  the  city  was  believed  to  be  imminent,  and 
was  by  all  means  to  be  prevented.  All  the  reinforcements  ex- 
pected at  that  time  had  joined  the  army.  The  force  in  the 
Valley  of  Balaklava  had  produced  all  the  effect  by  way  of 
diversion  that  could  be  expected  from  it ;  and  on  the  4th,  the 
young  Orand  I>uke8,  sent  to  exalt  by  their  presence  the  eo- 
thosiaam  of  the  troops,  and  to  witness  the  triumph  of  their 
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arms,  had  arrived  in  Sebastopol.  The  expecUtion  of  victory 
was  well  founded,  ^{r.  Kinglake  estimates  the  army  whioh 
attacked  us  at  40,000  men,  and  tliat  which  co-operated  with  it 
in  the  valley  at  22,000.  But  he  arrives  at  these  totals  by  count- 
ing artillerymen  as  effective  men.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  some  military  writers ;  but  we  should  like  to  Bee  it 
become  obsolete.  Artillerymen  count  for  nothing  in  a  battle 
apart  from  their  guns,  and  to  add  them  as  a  separate  item  in  a 
relative  estimate  of  opposing  armies  must  lend,  to  that  which  is 
superior  in  artillery,  a  preponderance  which  has  no  existence  in 
fact.  We  will  therefore  take  Todleben's  estimate  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  Inkerman  without  Mr.  Kinglake's  correction.  Dut  the 
superiority  of  force  in  men  was  great,  and  in  artillery  far  greater, 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy ;  their  plans  were  well  laid,  they 
were  about  to  bring  enormous  odds  to  bear  on  the  weak  point 
of  oup  position.  By  an  unfortunate  perversity  which  it  would 
he  wronging  Fortune  to  lay  at  her  door,  while  a  line  of  in- 
trenchment,  studded  with  strong  enclosed  works,  had  been 
carried  round  the  face  of  the  landward  cliffs  which  were  by 
nature  almost  inaccessible,  this  vital  point  of  Inkerman  had 
been  lefl  unfortified,  except  for  the  trace  a  hundred  yards 
long  before  mentioned  as  existing  on  the  crest,  and  the  Sand- 
bag Battery,  which  was  never  intended  as  a  defensive  work, 
and  was  worse  than  unsuited  to  the  purpose.  The  deciphered 
paper  attributed  to  Menschikoff,  which  Mr.  Kinglake  prints, 
anticipating  a  speedy  and  complete  overthrow  of  the  Allies, 
seems  now  absurdly  presumptuous,  yet  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written  the  circumstances  gave  it  suSficient  warrant 

As  Mr.  Kinglake  most  justly  says,  by  constructing  and 
arming  some  field  works  on  the  Home  Kidge,  we  shoula  have 
greatly  lightenedthe  task  of  our  Second  Division  in  holding  it, 
and  might  have  felt  comparatively  easy.  In  the  case  of  an 
army  combined  under  n.  single  commander,  no  doubt  such 
works  would  have  been  made  before  November  5th,  But 
our  men  were  already  grievously  overtasked  with  the  simul- 
tiineous  tasks  of  constructing  and  of  guarding  the  trenches 
before  the  enemy's  works ;  the  French  covering  forces  were 
busily  continuing  their  intrenchments  along  heights  not  only 
very  difficult  to  climb,  hut  ccmmanding  a  full  view  of  the 
Russian  movements,  and  therefore  already  doubly  guaranteed 
gainst  surprise ;  while  the  critical  comer  where  the  enemy 
could  approach  unseen,  and  without  being  opposed  by  natural 
obstacles,  was  lefl  to  be  occupied  by  unsheltered  troops.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  matter  of  fortiffcatdon,  be- 
cause the  Russian  official  account  and  map  give  a  totally  false 
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1  of  it.  The  Sandbag  Battery  is  represented  as  A  f^u- 
Iftr  defonsiTe  work  facing  northwards  (that  ia  towards  the  Bna- 
iian  batteries  in  the  action)  instead  of  towards  the  Tchemaya, 
and  is  equipped  with  two  imaginary  flanks ;  while  between  the 
Home  lUdge  and  the  eastern  cliffs  a  considerable  field  woric  of 
repilar  form  is  placed,  no  vestige  of  which  existed  except  in  the 
mind  of  the  inventor.  These  ideal  constructions,  together 
with  the  trace  of  intrenchment  before  mentioned,  are  then 
numbered  in  the  official  narrative,  *  No.  I  Battery,'  '  No-  2 
*  Battery,'  and  so  on,  as  if  they  had  been  parts  of  a  regular 
system  of  defensive  works.  When  we  remember  that  this 
-official  account,  with  its  map,  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
,  of  Todleben,  who,  besides  other  sources  of  authentic  informa- 
tion, had  access  to  the  ground  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
might  have  seen  for  himself  what  works  were  there,  and  have 
satisfied  himself  beyond  doubt  as  to  those  which  existed  on  the 
day  of  the  battle,  it  may  be  thought  indulgent  to  charge  him  only 
with  very  singular  carelessness.  Two  years  ago  the  Sasdb^ 
Battery  was  still  standing  in  its  original  form.  It  had  been 
thrown  up  by  Evans,  who,  observing  one  day  that  the  Rnsskuis 
lltul  begun  to  erect  a  small  gabion  battery  on  the  nearest  hc^ht 
beyond  the  Tchemaya,  which  boded  no  good  to  our  troops  on 
Mount  Inkerman  and  their  camp,  resolved  to  oppose  it.  He 
therefore  caused  the  battery  to  be  made,  placed  in  it  two  gnns 
■from  the  siege  train,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  enemy's  design.  Xlie 
guns  were  then  withdrawn,  but  the  work  remained.  As  a 
defensive  obatacle  it  had  not  the  slightest  worth ;  but  it  was 
doubtleea  believed  by  our  troops  in  the  battle  to  possess  some 
importance,  and  they  made  the  maintenance  of  it  a  point  of 
lionour,  while  the  enemy  attached  to  its  capture  an  equally 
fictitious  value  ;  and  thus  the  meaningless  mound  became  the 
■  hottest  point  of  conflict  till  the  dead  neaped  aronnd  it  would 
'  have  sufficed  to  bury  it  out  of  view  ten  tames  over. 

Going  northward  from  the  Guards'  camp,  that  of  the  Second 
Division  was  seen  standing  on  the  upper  slope  of  a  lidee 
which,  nearly  level  for  most  of  its  width,  sloped  down  on  the 
right  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  above  the  Tchernaya,  on  the  left 
to  the  Careenage  Ravine,  the  space  from  the  one  boundary  to 
the  other  being  about  1,400  yards.  On  reaching  the  ridge, 
the  ground  beyond  was  seen  bending  downward,  and  again 
rising  to  a  hill  opposite  which,  with  its  sloping  shoulders, 
hounded  the  view  in  that  direction  to  about  !,200  yards. 
This  opposite  summit  was  Shell  Hill,  the  post  of  the  Russian 
artillery  in  tbe  battle.  The  sides  of  the  opposing  slopes  and 
the  hollow  between  were  thickly  dad  intb  low  (»ppice,  atrown 
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lliiouf^oiit  with  fi»gments  of  cnig  and  boulders.  So  &r,  tliie 
field  was  simple  in  its  aspect ;  but  on  the  observer's  right  the 
crest,  instead  of  sloping  down  to  the  front  as  elsewhere,  shbi 
ibrward  some  five  hundred  yards  in  what  Mr.  JBunglake  calls 
the  Fore  Hidge'.  From  the  spine  of  this  emiAence  the  ground 
was  seen  falling  rapidly  on  the  right,  still  covered  thickly  with 
stones  and  coppice,  to  the  edge  of  the  cliflB,  where,  at  a  point 
ahreast  of  the  norrfiem  end  of  the  Fore  Ridge,  was  the  famous 
Sandbag  Battery.  The  Fore  Eidge  and  the  slope  on  its  right 
occupied  together  dbout  a  third  of  the  English  poation. 
Below  the  point  of  the  ridge  a  small  ravine  b^an,  plunging 
north-east  to  the  valley,  and  thus  isolating  the  Sandbi^ 
Battery.  There  are  still  two  features  wanting  to  complete  the 
general  character  of  the  field.  Half  way  between  our  crest 
and  Shell  Hill,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dip,  two  ravines  shot  out 
right  and  left,  or  rather  north-east  and  north-west,  narrowing 
liie  plateau  between  tiiem  to  half  its  width,  till  it  expands 
Again  as  they  receded  from  it  at  the  base  of  Shell  Hill.  That 
«n-  the  right  was  the  Quarry  Bavine,  along  the  further  side  of 
whiob  the  post  road,  afler  traversiag  Uie  Second  Division 
camp  and  the  crest  of  our  position,  wound  its  way  to  the 
causeway  over  the  marsh  of  the  Tchemaya.  That  on  the  left 
was  a  smaller  and  shallower  branch  of  the  gloomy  glen,  known 
as  the  Careenage  Ravine,  which  bounded  our  position  on  that 
aide.  And  while  the  edge  of  the  clifTs  forming  our  eastern 
boundary  ran  northward,  the  ravine  ploughed  its  way  north- 
west to  the  harbour,  so  that  the  plateau  vridened  as  it  went. 
Thus,  behind  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau  as  it  sloped 
downward  to  the  harbour,  the  Russians  might  manfeuvre  and 
deploy  large  forces  unseen,  but  they  could  nut  reach  the  ground 
either  from  the  fortress  on  the  one  side,  or  from  the  heights 
beyond  the  Tchemaya  on  the  other,  by  daylight,  without  ex- 
posing their  columns  to  our  view. 

So  much  of  top(^raphicaI  description  is  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  Uie  battle  as  it  was  foughL  But  there  is  one 
other  feature  to  be  noted  for  the  appreciation  of  the  battle  aa 
it  might  have  been  fought.  Beyond  the  Careenage  Ravine, 
between  it  and  a  parallol  cleft  in  the  plain,  was  a  long  plateau 
irf  an  average  width  of  half  a  mile  extending  down  to  ttie 
harbour.  On  this  plateau  (known  by  us  as  the  Victoria  Ridge), 
on  a  level  with  our  G-uards'  camp,  was  the  r.amp  of  Codrmg- 
ton's  brigade.  The  other  extDsmity  of  the  strip  of  plateau 
,was  traversed  by  the  eastern  face  of  the  fortiBcationa  of  Sebaa- 
topol,  the  Malakoff  standii^  high  in  the  midst,  as  they  curved 
back  to  the  harbour  at  the  edge  of  the  Careent^  Ravine. 
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Half  way  between  Codrington's  camp  and  the  MalakofT,  the 
Lancaster  battery  had  been  placed  to  fire  on  that  stronghold 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  its  armament  was  now  reduced  to  one 
Lancaster  gun.  The  troops  issuing  from  the  MalakofT  would, 
by  marching  striught  along  this  strip  of  plateau,  after  passing 
by  our  siege  batteries  on  their  right,  have  reached  Codrington's 
camp. 

Meuschikoff  having  d(;culed  to  make  the  attack  on  the  5th, 
issued  his  orders  for  it  on  tlie  4th,  and,  regarding  the  whole 
extent  of  the  opposing  lines,  from  SebastopoT  to  Balaklava  u 
one  continuous  front  of  battle,  h£  gave  cUrections  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  forces  whose  part  in  the  action  was  to  be 
secondary  and  contingent.  For  the  main  battle  two  bodies 
were  to  join  and  act  in  unison  ;  one  of  19,000  infantry  and 
36  guns,  drawn  from  the  garrison,  was  to  assemble  under 
Soimonoff,  within  the  works,  and  issue  from  them  ;  the  other 
of  16,000  infantry  and  98  guns,  now  encamped  on  tlie  heights 
beyond  the  Tchemaya,  under  the  command  of  Pguloff,  was  to 
ci-oss  that  stream,  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  the 
other  body,  and  '  push  on  vigorously  to  meet  and  join  the 
'  corps  of  Lieut.-Gen.  SoimonofT.*  In  another  paragraph  of 
the  orders  the,  object  of  the  operation  is  stated  to  be  to  attack 
the  English  '  in  their  position,  in  order  that  we  may  seize  and 
'  occupy  the  heights  on  which  they  are  established.'  The 
forces  in  the  valley  formerly  under  Liprandi,  now  commanded 
by  GortschaliofT,  were  *  to  support  the  general  attack  by 
'  drawing  the  enemy's  forces  towards  them,  and  to  endeavour 
*  to  seize  one  of  the  heights  of  the  plateau.'  The  garrison  <^ 
Sebaetopol  was  to  cover  with  its  artillery-fire  the  right  flank 
of  the  attacking  force,  and,  in  case  of  confusion  showing 
itself  in  the  enemy's  batteries,  was  to  storm  them.  These 
general  directions  given,  the  mode  of  providing  for  their  execu- 
tion was  specially  left  to  the  different  commanders,  namely, 
Soimonoff,  PaulofP,  GortschakofT,  and  the  commandant  of  Se- 
boatopol. 

Now,  when  we  consider  how  little  or  how  much  the  term 

<  position  '  of  the  English,  and  '  the  heights  on  which  tliey  are 

<  established '  might  mean,  so  vague  an  order  on  so  important 
an  occasion  is  only  to  be  excused  on  the  supposition  that  the 
commander  who  issues  It  will  either  himself  superintend  the 
execution  of  it,  or  will  give  to  the  different  commanders  such 
supplementary  instructions,  verbally  or  otherwise,  as  will  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  mistake.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
Menschikoff  introduced  into  the  arrangements  another  element 
of  confusion  and  misdirection.     Regarding  himself  apparently 
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OS  above  the  office  of  directing  in  person  a  part  of  those  forces 
<^  the  whole  of  which  he  was  commander,  he  appointed 
General  Dannenberg  to  take  command  of  both  bodies  of  the 
attacking  army  '  as  8oon  as  they  ehall  have  effected  their 
'  junction.'  This  general  received  the  aforesaid  orders  at  five 
in  the  evening  of  the  4th,  and  when  we  eay  that  he  there- 
upon proceeded  to  issue  orders  on  the  supposition  that  Soimonoff 
was  to  move  to  tlie  attack  on  one  side  of  tlie  Careenage 
Ravine,  and  Paulotf  on  the  other,  while  both  these  generals 
were  at  the  same  time  submitting  to  MenschikofF  their  ordei-s  in 
detail  for  the  junction  of  their  separate  corps  on  the  same  (the 
east)  side  of  that  ravine,  we  have  obviouslv  the  elementa  of 

*  a  concatenation  accordingly.'  That  the  possibility  of  two 
interpretatiooB  should  have  existed  on  so  important  a  point  of 
itself  discredits  Menscfaikoff  as  a  commander.  Even  now,  with 
the  orders  of  the'  several  generals  before  us,  and  a  knowledge  of 
what  occurred,  we  are  unable  to  determine  on  ijvhich  side  of 
the  ravine  he  intended  SoimonofF  to  advance.  His  order, 
respectmg   Soimonoff,  prescribes  that  he  '  will  march,  atart- 

*  ing  from  the  Careenage  Ravine,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 
Now  the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol  stop  short  of  that  ravine, 
their  eastern  extremity  touching  its  western  bank  close  to  its 
mouth ;  and  within  that  part  of  the  works  Soimonoff  was  to 
assemble  his  forces.  A  road,  afier  passing  for  a  short  distance 
up  the  ravine  from  its  mouth,  ascends  the  Victoria  Bidge  and 
goes  on  to  Codrington's  camp.  It  may  have  been  that 
Soimonoff  could  only  quit  the  works  for  the  plateau,  at  any 
rate  could  only  march  hia  artillery,  by  first  entering  the 
ravine,  in  which  case  that  part  of  the  order  would  apply  equally 
to  either  case.  A  knowledge  of  his  actual  route  from  behind 
Bastion  \o.  2  (known  to  us  as  the  LittJe  Redan)  to  the  out^ 
side  of  the  works  might  throw  light  on  this  point,  but  Tod- 
leben  leaves  it  in  doubt.  In  the  same  orders  Menschikoff 
directs  the  commandant  of  Sebastopol  to  cover  with  his 
batteries  '  the  right  Hank  of  the  attacking  troops.'  ^ow  if 
Soimonoff  were  to  move  along  the  Victoria  Ridge  his  flank 
would,  for  part  of  hia  march,  be  exposed  to  the  batteries  of 
uur  right  attack;  but  if  he  were  to  move  on  the  Inkennan 
ridge  he  would  be  beyond  their  inSuence,  and  would  therefore 
not  need  to  be  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  Thus 
Dannenbcrir's  interpretation  of  the  design  of  his  chief  was  not 
without  support  from  Menechikoff's  own  phraseology. 

General  Dannenberg,  thus  appointed  at  dusk  one  evening 
to  take  command  of  two  corps,  then  some  miles  apart,  and 
separated  by  a  river,  for  a  combined  attack  at  daylight,  might 
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well  be  anxious  to  come  to  an  explicit  imdentanding  vith  his 
subordinates.  First  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  le 
oarrj  Pauloff's  column  (with  which  h«  was  himself  encamped) 
iioroea  the  long  causeway  over  the  mardies  of  the  Tchemaya, 
restoring  at  the  same  time  the  broken  bridge,  was  an  opera- 
tion which  an  enterprising  enemy  might  very  easily  disturb 
and  foil.  An  English  battery  on  the  heights  commanding  the 
bridge  might  disconcert  the  whole  operation.  Therefore,  as- 
suming at  once  a  command  which,  according  to  orders,  was 
only  to  devolve  on  him  after  the  combination  next  morning, 
he  directed  SoimonofF  to  send  one  of  bis  divisions,  the  lOth, 
which  was  to  quit  the  works  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
that  point  of  the  Tchemaya  where  it  could  best  cover  Fauloff's 
passive,  and  there  to  form  it  into  order  of  battle.     '  These 

*  troops,'  he  goes  on  to  say, '  will  be  followed  by  those  of  the 
'  column  of  Ucner^  SoimonofF,  which  will  range  itself  in  order 
'  of  battle  on  the  right  of  the  10th  division.'  Then  Pauloffs 
oolumn  was  to  cross  '  and  dispose  itself  in  order  of  reserve 

*  behind  the  interval  left  free  between  the  10th  and  the  16tb 
'  divisions  of  General  Soimonoif.'  But  Dannenberg  must  hare 
known  that  there  was  not  room  along  the  front  of  the  position  of 
our  Second  Division  on  Mount  Inkerman  for  SoimonoiTs  tro(^ 
to  form  order  of  battle,  far  less  to  leave  an  interval  for  Paul^ 
hetween  them.  Very  confusing  this,  and  rendered  still  more 
perplexed  by  Dannenberg's  subsequent  arrangements  ;  before 
touching  on  which  we  will  hazard  a  conjecture.  It  is  that 
neither  MensohikoflT  nor  Dannenherg  had,  up  to  that  time,  been 
«ware  of  the  importuice  of  the  Careenage  Kavine  as  an  ob- 
stacle ;  that  they  considered  it  as  offering  no  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  junction  of  SoimonoS  and  Fauloff;  and  that  diey 
dierefore  regarded  the  Victoria  and  Inkennan  Ridges  as  prac- 
-ticafly  one  bBttle-6e!d.  This  would  imply  that  neither  of  the 
superior  generals  had  personally  examined  the  ground  over 
which  the  troops  were  to  advance.  Nevertheless,  this  supposi- 
tion is  strengthened  by  Daunenberg's  next  utterance  on  the 
subject.  Having  apparently  learnt  that  the  Careenage  Bavine 
was  a  much  more  formidable  obstacle  than  he  had  supposed, 
lie  hastens  to  impart  the  fact  to  Menscbikoff,  and  we  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  air  of  discovery  which  his  announce- 
ment wears. 

'  I  hasten,' he  pflyB,  '  to  submit  to  your  Highnew  some  chaoges  which  I 
have  found  it  urgent  to  make  in  the  dispoutions  which  General  Punlofi 
hns  made  tne  acquainted  witl>,  by  the  fi^owing  conai^eratioflB : — A 
ravine,  deep  and  very  long,  known  under  the  n&me  of -die  Careen^ 
Savine,  Beparaten  General  tjoimonoff  and  myself  at  the  commence 
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«{  the  attack.  This  nvine  may  be  croMed  hy  f  oUoiriiig  a  road  recently 
construoted,  but  iHiich  leads  only  in  the  direction  in  which  the  right 
■oolamn  ought  to  act ;  we  sbonld  thtu  be  deprived  of  the  posnbility  of 
acting  on  both  aides  of  the  Careenage  Raiine,  and  this  double  action  . 
tftpeaiB  to  me  indispensable.' 

'  So  &r,  then,  dubioos  fta  his  language  may  be,  we  Bboula 
conjecture  it  to  mean  that  being  noTv  aware  of  tbe  ravine 
on  the  other  side  of  which  SoimonoH'  would  move,  be  might, 
it  is  true,  join  him  on  that  side  of  it  by  a  road  already  exist- 
ing, but  as  that  road  lay  afterwards  entirely  on  the  Vic- 
toria ridge,  they  would  be  unable  to  act  on  both  sides  of  the 
ravine,  which  he  thought  it  indispensable  tbey  should  do,  and 
bad  proceeded  to  make  arrangementa  accordingly.  If  remarks, 
thos  interpreted,  seem  not  so  Bensible  as  they  might  have  been 
on  such  an  occasion,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  only  meaning  we 
have  succeeded  in  extracting  from  them.  We  must  remember 
that  there  was  much  in  the  circumstances  to  perplex  him ;  and 
if  Menschikoif  had  puzzled  him,  he  was  now  giving  him  a 
Rowland  for  his  Oliver.  But  having  thus  oracularly  delivered 
himself,  he  proceeds  to  make  very  clear  dispositions  for  his 
.own  movements.  Abandoning  the  design  of  bringing  part  of 
SoimonofTs  force  to  cover  the  pass^e  of  Pauloffs,  he  directs 
Pauloff  to  cover  it  himself,  and,  in  cose  of  opposition,  relies  on 
the  fire  of  the  ships  (two  men-of-war  stationed  close  to  the 
shore  at  the  head  of  the  harbour)  to  clear  the  heights  looking 
on  the  bridge.  The  passage  secured,  the  first  battalions  that 
cross  are  to  follow  the  road  to  the  Careenage  Ravine  till  they 
reach  its  edge ;  the  central  columns  are  to  move  straight  up 
smaller  ravines  in  front  of  the  bridge  ;  the  last  one,  which  was 
to  become  tbe  left,  taming  to  its  left,  is  to  gain  the  Inkerman 
gateau  by  the  road  up  the  Quanr  Ravine ;  and  thus  Pauloflf's 
force  will  be  assembled  on  a  front  entirely  traversing  the 
plateau.  He  had  previously  sent  fresh  instructions  to  Soimonoff, 
deiiiri^  him  as  his  columns  during  their  march  along  the  Vic- 
toria Ridge  might  fall  under  the  fire  of  the  siege  batteries 
before  be  nad  got  past  them,  to  start  an  hour  earUer,  so  as  to 
set  over  the  dangerous  ground  before  daylight ;  suggesting  also 
tiiat  he  had  better  keep  bis  reserves  behind  his  right,  as  his  left 
would  be  perfectly  covered  by  tbe  ravine  and  by  PatUoff, 

Thus  Dannenberg  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to  give  effect 
■to  the  jtroject  of  extending  his  front  of  attack  over  both  the 
ridges.  Whatever  warrant  for  it  be  may  be  thought  to  have 
'denved  from  MenschikofTs  vague  orders,  the  facts  of  the  case 
pTpre  that  his  plan  was  the  nght  one.  Thus  and  thus  alone 
voutd  the  Russians  bring  their  great  superiority  of  force  fnlly 
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to  bear  in  tbe  attack ;  and,  on  gaining  the  plateau  after  a  first 
success,  it  would  be  aa  immense  advantage  to  find  themselvea 
already  extended  in  order  of  battle  inqjead  of  having  to  deploy 
while  engaged  with  the  enemy  or  during  a  disordered  advance. 
But  SoimoDofT  looked  at  the  question  in  the  spirit  of  a  sub- 
ordinate who  is  chieily  anxious  to  divest  himself  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  independent  notion,  and  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
authority.  He  had,  or  believed  he  had,  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefs  orders  to  cross  to  the  east  side  of  the  Careenage  Ravine; 
he  had  framed  Ins  own  detailed  orders  on  that  plan,  and  had 
submitted  them  to  Menschikoff ;  the  orders  received  from  Dan- 
nenberg  had  been  contradictory  of  each  other  as  well  as  of  the 
first ;  Menschikoff  appears  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  indicate 
which  of  the  views  that  he  must  have  known  to  be  gravely 
conflicting  was  the  right  one;  and  SoimouoS*  thus  left  to  choose, 
probably  only  a  ver^'  short  time  before  he  must  act,  what  course 
he  would  follow,  or  perhaps  having,  for  want  of  time  to  effect  a 
change,  no  choice,  adhered  to  that  for  which  he  had  already 
provided,  and  35,000  men  with  134  guns  were  thereby  crowded 
into  a  space  which  was  an  insufficient  field  of  action  for  half 
their  numbers.  Whether  this  determination  was  communicated 
to  Dannenberg,  or  whether  that  unfortunate  commander  was 
left  to  learn  on  the  field  this  wide  departure  from  his  design, 
in  either  case  the  effect  of  being  forced  to  conduct  an  enter- 
prise the  plan  of  which  he  could  not  approve,  must  have  made 
sad  work  with  his  capacity  as  a  leader. 

Soimonoff  so  far  followed  his  own  conception  of  the  plan  as 
to  issue  from  the  works  with  his  troops  before  dawn,  to  croBS 
the  Careenage  Ravine  and  to  ascend  the  heists,  where,  at  six 
o'clock,  he  began  to  form  order  of  battle.  But  here  his  con- 
formity to  any  prescribed  design  ended.  Instead  of  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Fauloff 's  troops,  he  made  hia  dispositions  for  an 
independent  attack.  Possibly  the  dawn  had  shown  him,  as  he 
looked  down  on  the  Tchemaya,  tbe  columns  of  his  colleague 
already  near  the  bridge  and  preparing  to  pass.  But,  the 
junction  effected,  Dannenberg  was  to  take  the  command. 
Soimonofi's  disregard  of  this  imjiortant  fact  is  nowhere  ex- 
plained ;  possibly  more  might  have  been  heard  of  it,  eapeually 
as  an  excuse  for  failure,  but  for  hia  fall  in  the  battle.  Without 
waiting  either  for  tbe  junction  of  Pauloff's  corps  or  the  arrival 
of  Dannenberg,  he  at  once  prepared  to  engage.  Spreading  300 
rifiemen  in  skirmishing  order  along  hie  front,  he  placed  eight 
battalions,  numbering  6,000  men,  in  his  first  line,  and  four 
battalions,  3,300  men,  in  inunediate  support  The  advance  of 
these  would  cover  Uie  formation  of  his  heavy  batteries,  com- 
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prising  22  ?UDa,  greatly  superior  in  calibre  to  those  of  our  field 
artillery,  which  were  destined  to  begin  by  bnttnring  our  posi- 
tion from  Shell  Hill  and  the  slopes  (Last  and  West  Juts 
Mr.  KinglKke  calls  them)  which  form  its  sides.  Upon  these  he 
relied  to  shake  the  defensive  line,  while  his  columns  of  attack 
should  still  be  on  their  way  to  close  with  it.  Following  the 
artilleiy  came  sixteen  other  battalions  in  close  columns  as  a 
general  reserve,  and  the  sixteen  light  field  guns  which  com- 
pleted his  portion  of  the  forces. 

It  was  about  7  o'clock  when,  all  being  ready  for  the  advance, 
the  Russian  heavy  batteries  opened  fire,  and  their  lines  of 
columns  descended  the  hill.  The  alarm  had  already  been 
spread  in  our  camp,  for  our  outposts  had  perceived  the  march 
en  columns,  and  the  troops  which  marched  along  the  margin  of 
the  Careenage  Savine  had  captured  one  of  our  pickets,  which, 
gays  Mr.  Kinglake,  slyly,  in  a  note,  *  I  believe  had  been  placed 

•  with  great  care  under  the  personal  direction  of  Sir  George 

•  Brown ; '  a  commander  who,  as  we  perceive  from  various 
signs,  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  condiiate  the  regard  of 
our  historian.  What  Russian  spectators  on  Shell  HiU  then 
saw,  so  far  as  the  mist  permitted,  was  the  opposing  slope  clad 
in  coppice,  down  which  bodies  of  our  troops,  looking  few  and 
scattered,  were  hurrying  to  the  encounter  j  while  on  the 
ridge  beyond,  on  which  SoimonofTs  artillery  was  pouring  its 
fire,  twelve  English  guns  were  attempting  inadequately  to 
reply.  As  their  columns,  pressing  our  pickets  before  them, 
reached  the  hollow  of  the  plain  between  the  opposing  hilts, 
they  closed  in,  because  of  the  two  glens  which,  springing  from 
each  side  there  channel  the  plateau,  contracting  the  unbroken 
space  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  the  columns  on  the  right  passed 
first,  producing  an  echelonned  form  of  attack ;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  while  the  right  columns  were  already  engaged 
with  our  troops,  those  on  the  left  were  so  far  in  tear  that  two 
of  PaulofTs  regiments,  the  first  which  passed  the  stream,  push- 
ing straight  up  the  heights,  pressed  on,  and  were  in  time  to 
form  the  left  of  the  attacking  line  by  advancing  across  the 
head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine.  Thus  15,000  men  were  crowding 
on  to  the  attack  of  our  position,  which,  barely  3,000,  pickets 
and  ali,  were  present  to  defend ;  9,000  other  Russian  infantry 
were  in  reserve  on  Shell  Hill ;  and  behind  them  the  rest  of 
Pauloff's  corps,  10,000  infantry  with  an  immense  force  of 
nrtillerj',  were  approaching  from  the  valley.  Moat  of  our 
people  who  fought  at  Inkerman  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that,  besides  the  troops  on  the  plateau,  the  Russians 
brought  a  consideralale  column  up  the  Careenage  Ravine,  which 
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debouched  on  the  field  through  one  of  its  branches.  No  such 
column  ia  mentioned  in  the  Kussian  official  record ;  neverllie- 
less,  Mr.  Kinglake  affirms  that  it  existed,  and  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  naval  forces,  thus  accounting  for  its  omission  from  the 
despatches  of  the  generals. 

The  Buccessive  phases  of  the  battle  are  marked  by  the  suc^ 
cessive  onsets  of  the  Kussiaos,  for  on  their  side  alone  large 
bodies  were  wielded  with  a  distinct  purpose,  and  with  them 
rested  the  initiative.  On  our  side  the  reinforcements  as  they 
straggled  in  were  directed  (often  in  fractions,  split  hj  the 
pressing  exigencies  of  the  moment)  to  those  points  where  the 
need  of  stopping  some  gap  against  the  enemy  was  most  urgent 
Those  who  passed  through  the  t«iits  of  the  Second  Division, 
now  shattered  by  the  Kussian  shot,  saw  on  the  hillside  i^ainst 
which  they  bent  their  steps  few  signs  of  a  great  eng^ement. 
The  line  of  battle,  the  solid  ranks  that  usually  hold  an  assuled 
position,  the  masses  behind  them  in  reserve,  had  no  existence 
here  where  the  only  business  of  the  reserves  was  to  plunge  at- 
once  into  the  fight.  Sometimes  a  few  companies  might  be  seen 
lying  down  behind  the  small  intrenchment  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  sometimes  fresh  detachments  would  hurry  over  the  ridge, 
which  occasionally  was  recrossed  too  by  some  wounded,  or 
scattered,  or  exhausted  men,  straggling  back ;  but,  for  ihe  most 

Sart,  it  was  bare  of  infantry.  Our  batteries  stood  ranged  in  a 
ne  so  far  withdrawn  from  the  crest  that  only  the  muzzles  were 
visible  to  tJie  enemy.  Into  and  over  them  shot  came  bounding, 
and  the  tur  was  thick  with  bursting  shells  and  their  fragments. 
'  The  maia  weight  of  the  cannonade,'  saya  Mr.  Kinglake,  '  firom  Shell 
TTjtl  was  made  to  swoop  over  the  heads  of  oni  troops  on  Hone  Ridge : 
the  aim,  it  seems,  being  to  send  destruction  among  those  English 
reserves  which  the  enemy  thought  must  be  gathered  about  the  camp  of 
&e  Second  Divlsiou  and  along  the  ground  in  its  rear.  Round  shot 
tearing  their  yiay  through  the  lines,  and  shells  bursting  in  the  midst  of 
them,  Boou  tmned  the  camp  into  a  BCeae  of  havoc ;  for  tents  were 
thrown,  or  up-whirled  as  though  by  a  huTricaiie,  and  draught  horset 
that  had  been  picketed  in  rows  were  turned  into  slaughter  heaps,  or 
turned  loose  and  sent  wandering  piteoualy  with  mangled  limbs.  But 
the  plan  of  destroyii^,  by  this  persiitent  fire,  a  great  portion  of  Penne- 
fiither's  res^rea  was  baffled  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  no 
reserves  to  destroy.  Except  sentries  pacing  the  lines,  and  mtti  busied 
in  striking  the  tents,  hardly  anyone  had  been  left  in  camp.' 

This  description  is  quite  correct,  but  we  do  not  attribute  the 
effect  of  the  Russian  fire  to  design.  At  that  range,  1,200  yards, 
the  guns  were  necessarily  elevated  to  attain  their  object,  and 
ike  Miot  descended  in  such  a  curve  that  oil  which  cleared  the 
ridge  passed  on,  in  a  line  parallel  to  it,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
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tance  before  striking  the  ground,  and  hence  ensued  the  ravages 
made  amidat  the  tents.  Standing  on  the  ridge  itself,  amidet 
our  artmen>,  the  turmoil  of  the  struggle  was  dimlj  seen  and 
(MHifinedly  heard  in  the  coppioe  below ;  a  desultory  but  incessant 
crackle  of  musketry,  here  sdvaniMng,  there  receding,  always 
fluctuating,  while  from  time  to  time  a  sudden  burst  of  firing 
marked  where  a  fresh  onset  was  made  and  resisted ;  the  fight 
going  on,  as  it  were,  under  the  canopy  of  the  acreanung  pro- 
jectifea  which  filled  ijie  air  with  their  rush  from  the  guns  on  th* 
opposing  ridges.  The  density  of  the  mist  has,  we  thiok,  been 
exaggerated,  and  probably  also  its  influence  on  the  battle  ;  in 
the  early  morning  it  wrapt  the  ground,  and  Shell  Hill  some- 
times throughout  the  day  loomed  dim  and  menacing,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  guns  there  being  revealed  only  by  the  red  flashes 
that  pierced  the  veil ;  but  often  the  individual  guns  would  be 
visible,  and  often  the  whole  field  might  be  descried,  the  grey 
columns  coming  down  the  hillsides,  and  in  advance  of  our  left 
across  the  Careenage  Ravine,  the  troops  of  Codrington  were 
also  apparent,  assuring  us  that  we  were  so  iar  secure  on  that 
flank.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  hollow  that  the  mist,  floating 
across  from  time  to  time,  blotted  out  the  combatants,  helped  to 
deprive  our  people  of  a  common  impulse  and  control,  and  im- 
parted to  the  conflict  that  character  of  an  aggregate  of  indi-> 
vidual  combats  which  mak^  it  resemble  a  battle  before  Troy. 

If  the  reader  will  for  a  moment  place  before  his  mental  view 
a  hundred  yards  of  lateral  space,  and  oonsider  that  for  every 
hundred  yards  of  &ont  of  the  battle-field  there  were  now  at 
hand  a  thousand  Russians  (not  counting  the  nine  thousand  still 
in  reserve  on  the  slopes  of  Shell  Hill,  and  the  ten  thousand  more* 
coming  up  from  the  valley),  he  will  have  some  idea  both  of  the 
confined  front  on  which  they  were  combating,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  ground  must  be  contested  by  the 
English,  now  increased  by  the  arrival  of  some  troops  of  the 
Li^t  Division  to  3,600  in&ntry,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  field 
battery  to  18  guns.  These  reinforcranents  as  they  came  on  the 
field  at  once  met  with  a  mishap.  An  infantry  raiment,  sidling 
against  a  Russian  column  in  the  mist,  fell  back,  and  some  ra' 
the  guns  near  it  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  while 
the  Russian  column  coming  up  the  Careenage  Ravine  close  by, 
passing  by  the  mouth  of  the  MiiiakofiF  Crlen,  struck  into  the 
next  braDoh  (the  Well  Way  Mr.  Kinglake  calls  it),  vliich  issues 
in  rear  c^  the  position,  and  close  to  me  Second  IHvision  camp. 
The  most  uninstnicted  reader,  who  has  realised  this  state  of 
oSwrs,  will  see  that  the  attack  was  prospering,  that  theRassiant 
were  withia  a  stride  cS  success,  aitd  that  nothing  was  to  be 
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expected  but  that,  driving  before  them  the  relics  of  the  Second 
DiviaioD,  they  would  overthrow  the  successive  reinforcetneiitB 
RS  they  came  up.  It  was  at  this  unpromising  criais  of  our 
affairs  that  the  advance  against  our  lefl  was  checked  by  such 
acts  of  hardihood  as  are  called  Quixotic  when  they  fail,  heroic 
when  they  sucpeed.  ^Ve  will  not  take  from  their  setting  in 
Mr.  Kinglake's  volume  some  of  its  most  brilliant  ornaments  by 
extracting  the  accounts  of  these  achievements ;  we  will  only  say 
thati  while  the  description  of  the  repulse  of  the  Russian  right 
reads  like  a  pa^efromoneofthebookaof  knight-errantry  which 
were  burnt  as  faiae  and  misleading  in  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha's 
courtyard,  it  needs  nothing  more  to  uphold  it  than  the  official 
records  of  the  opposing  forces — hundreds,  sometimes  only 
scores,  on  the  one  side,  against  thousands  on  the  other— coupled 
with  the  known  result.  Is'or  was  the  attack  of  PaulofiTs  rM;i- 
ments  upon  our  right  less  effectually  repelled,  though,  the 
odds  being  less,  there  is  a  little  leas  of  the  marvelloua  in  our 
success  on  that  side.  But  the  term  repulse  very  inadequately 
renders  what  happened  to  the  Kussiana  in  the  encounter.  All 
their  twenty  battalions,  after  a  conflict  more  or  lesa  sustained, 
not  only  fell  hack,  but  lefl  the  field,  wrecked  and  disorganised ; 
Soimonoff'8  (with  the  loss  of  their  leader)  for  Sebaetopol,  Pau- 
loff's  for  the  Tchemaya  volley  ;  nor  were  any  of  these  troops 
brought  ^ain  into  the  fight.  This  ia  established  by  Todleben : 
— '  It  was  only  as  yet  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  he  says, 
'  and  already  the  heads  of  our  two  columns  had  fallen  back. 
'  Thus,  in  the  first  phase  of  the  combat,  of  all  the  battalions 
*  which  were  to  attack  the  English,  twenty  had  already  left  the 
'  field.' 

It  is  natural  that  a  Russian  chronicler  should  seek  to  ex- 
tenuate  this  defeat,  and  we  will  not  greatly  bfame  Todleben 
fi)r  increasing  the  strength  of  the  English  in  this  phase  of  the 
conflict  to  11,565  (more  than  trebling  their  actual  force),  for 
laying  great  stress  on  the  '  field  works '  which  strengthened 
the  position,  and  for  claiming  succeases  which,  in  some  mys- 
terious way  that  he  doea  not  elucidate,  were  turned  into 
disasters.  But  no  sophistries  can  veil  the  fact  that  these  great 
bodies  once  launched  on  their  career  should,  by  their  mere 
impetus,  have  everywhere  penetrated  our  line ;  and  that  had 
even  a  few  been  well  led,  and  animated  by  such  a  spirit  as  all 
nations  desire  to  attribute  to  their  fighting  men,  Uiey  would 
never  have  suffered  themaelvea  to  be  stopped  and  turned  by 
the  imaginary  enemies  which  the  mist  might  hide,  or  whidi 
the  intrepid,  gallant,  audacious,  bearing  of  our  single  line 
caused  them  to  believe  might  be  following  in  support  ttf  it. 
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Fifteen  thousuid  men,  then,  had  been  drained  off  tbe  field 
through  iJie  ravines  to  right  and  left,  almost  unnoticed  bj  the 
rest.  But  the  formidable  reserve  which  Soimonoff  had  placed 
on  Shell  Hill  was  still  intact  there  ;  Dannenberg  had  oome  on 
the  ground  and  taken  the  command ;  PauIofTa  troops  had  all 
crossed  the  Tchernaya  and  were  ranged  on  the  heights  in  order 
of  attack ;  and  his  guns,  making  with  SoimonofTs  a  great 
battery  of  ninety  pieces,  were  extending  their  line  all  across 
the  ridge  of  which  Shell  Hill  is  the  centre  and  apex.  Freseutly 
ten  thousand  fresh  infantry  were  launched  against  the  posi- 
tion, but  this  time  they  massed  fur  the  attack  chiefly  in  and 
about  the  Quarry  Ravine]  and,  neglecting  our  left,  bore  against 
the  centre  and  right.  The  reasons  might  be  (though  we  only 
guess  at  them)  that  a  greater  number  of  guns  than  in  the  first 
attack  were  now  beanng  on  those  parts  of  the  field,  and  that 
by  a  snccesB  there  Dannenberg  might  best  lend  a  hand  to 
Gortschakoff, 

The  conflicts  of  the  first  stage  of  the  battle  had  been  child's 
play  cornered  with  the  bloody  struggle  of  which  the  spurs  of 
the  Fore  Kidee,  and  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  east  of  it,  were  now 
the  scene.  That  ridge  running  out  from  our  main  crest,  and 
rising  to  a  higher  level,  as  it  pushed  forward,  isolated  the 
right  from  the  centre  and  gave  to  the  conflict  there  an  aspect 
of  independence.  On  the  edge  of  the  clifl*  stood  the  Sandbag 
Battery.  Useless  for  defence  to  either  side,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  symbol  of  victory  conventionally  adopted 
by  both,  leading  our  troops  to  do  battle  on  the  edge  of  the 
steeps,  and  the  enemy  to  choose  the  broken  and  difficult 
ground,  on  which  this  arbitrary  standard  reared  itself  to  view, 
for  a  main  field  of  combat.  Although  the  disparity  of  num- 
bers was  now  diminished,  1,200  Guards  and  2,000  of  the 
Light  Division  having  reached  the  position,  while  the  Rus- 
sians brought  fewer  troops  into  action  than  at  first,  the  spirit 
displayed  by  the  assailants  was  incomparably  fiercer  and  more 
resolute.  Instead  of  shrinking  from  difiiculties  which  their 
own  imaginations  rendered  insurmountable,  or  accepting  a 
repulse  as  final,  they  swai-med  again  and  again  to  the  en* 
counter,  engaging  by  groups  and  individuals  in  the  closest  and 
most  obstinate  combats,  bll  between  the  hostile  lines  rose  a 
rampart  of  the  fallen  men  of  both  sides.  For  a  long  time  the 
part  played  by  the  defenders  was  strictly  defensive ;  with  each 
repulse  the  victors  halted  on  the  edge  of  the  steeps,  preserving 
some  continuity  of  front  with  which  to  meet  the  next  assault, 
while  the  recoiling  crowds,  unmolested  by  pursuit,  and  secured 
from  fire  by  the  abruptness  of  the  edge,  paused  at  a  short 
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distance  below  to  gather  fresh  ooherenoe  and  impetus  &a  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle.  It  was  with  the  arrival  of  Catiicart, 
conducting  part  of  the  Fourth  Diviaion,  that  the  combat 
assumed  a  new  phase.  Possessed  with  the  idea  of  the  decisive 
effect  which  an  attack  on  their  flank  must  exercise  on  troops 
that,  however  strong  they  might  still  be  in  numbers,  had 
already  suffered  so  many  rebuffs,  he  descended  the  slope  bfr- 
yond  the  right  of  our  line.  The  greater  part  of  his  division 
had  already  been  allotted  elsewhere,  but  about  four  hundred 
men  remained  to  him  with  which  to  make  the  attempt  And 
at  first  it  was  eminently  effective,  insomuch  that  Cathcart 
congratulated  his  brigadier  Torrens,  then  lying  wounded,  on 
the  success  c£  this  eudeavour  to  take  the  offensive.  But  that 
success  was  now  to  be  turned  into  disaster  by  an  event  which 
it  was  altogether  beyond  Cathcart's  province  or  power  to 
foresee.  While  advancing  in  the  belief  that  he  was  in  full 
co-operation  withjaur  troops  on  the  cliff",  he  was  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  a  body  of  the  enemy  from  the  heights  he  had  just 
quitted,  and  which  had  either  turned  or  brwcen  through  that 
part  of  our  front  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  reUere  fitun 
the  stress  of  numbers.  Thus  taken  in  reverse,  his  troops, 
scattered  on  the  rugged  hillside,  suflfered  heavily,  only  re- 
gaining the  position  in  small  broken  bodies,  and  with  the  loss 
of  then*  comraauder,  who  was  shot  dead.*  With  this  effort  of 
Cathcart's  the  restrained  character  of  the  defence  was  changed 
by  frequent  desultory  advauces  which  left  the  troops  engiwed 
in  them  far  in  advance  and  broke  the  continuity  cX  the  hne. 
For  the  downward  movement  had  spread  from  right  to  left 
along  the  front:  the  heights,  left  bare  of  the  defenders  were 
occupied  by  Kussians  ascending  the  ravine  beyond  their  left ; 
our  people,  thus  intercepted,  had  to  edge  past  the  enemy  or  to 
.cut  their  way  through;  the  right  oi  our  position  seemed 
absolutely  without  defence,  when  a  French  regiment  lately 
.arrived  and  thus  far  posted  at  the  English  end  of  the  Fore 
Bidge  advanced,  took  the  disordered  Kussians  in  ffank  as  they 
face^  eastward  in  seeking  to  enclose  our  fragments,  and  drove 
.tbem  back  into  the  gorges  from  whence  they  nad  issued. 

•  It  18  but  bare  justice  to  Cathcart's  memory  to  say  that  we  have 
been  quite  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Kioglake  in  the  oonnexion  which  be 
hae  inferred  between  that  general'B  conduct  in  the  battle  and  hia  im- 
puted diaaatiaTaction  at  the  circumstances,  previously  described  in  tha 
history,  concerning  his  poisible  BUccesaion  to  the  command  of  the  anny; 
ctrcumatances,  we  may  add,  which  were  certainly  trying,  and  in  which 
he  showed  an  uncommonly  good  temper. 
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The  next  attack  was  made  by  the  KusaiaDs  with  the  same 
troops,  diminiBhed  by  their  losses,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  estimates, 
to  6,O0O  men;  while  the  Allies  numbered  d,000.  The  dis- 
parity in  infantry  for  the  actual  encounter  (for  the  Buasiaa 
reserve  of  9,000  was  still  untouched)  was  thus  rapidly  dimi- 
iiishiDg,  but  the  enemy  preserved  his  great  predominance  in 
artillery.  Again  the  handred  guns  which  by  this  time  they 
had  in  action,  swept  our  crest  throughout  its  extent.  The 
right  of  our  position,  from  the  head  of  the  Quarry  Ravine  to 
the  apur  on  which  stood  the  Sandbag  Battery,  waa  now  held 
by  Bome  of  our  Rifles  and  by  a  French  battalion.  Leaving 
these  on  their  left  the  enemy's  columns  issued  from  the  Quarry 
Bavine,  and  pushed  along  the  post  road  against  our  centre  and 
left.  Their  main  column  was  composed  of  the  four  battalions 
of  one  regiment,  and  waa  covered  in  front  and  on  the  flanks  by 
the  eight  hattalions  of  the  other  two  regiments  extended  in  a  line 
of  srolUler  columns.  Tbis  advance  waa  more  thoroughly  pushed 
bome,  and  with  greater  success,  than  any  other  which  they  at- 
tempted throughout  the  day.  This  time  they  again  made  theic 
right  the  head  of  the  attack,  and  with  it  penetrated  our  line  on 
the  side  of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  drove  back  the  troops  there 
and  took,  and  spiked,  some  of  our  guns.  Tbe  other  parts  of 
their  front  line  coming  up  successively  to  the  Home  Ridge,  held 
it  for  a  brief  interval,  while  the  main  column,  driving  our  troops 
from  tbe  Barrier  (wall  of  loose  stone)  at  the  top  of  the  Quarry 
Ravine,  passed  on.  But  meanwhile,  before  it  reached  the 
ridge,  the  troops  covering  it  had  been  driven  off  by  a  simul- 
taneous advance  of  French  and  English,  and  after  suiFering 
great  lose,  it  also  retired.  It  was  followed  by  the  Allied  troops, 
part  of  whom  re-established  themselves  across  the  head  of  the 
Quarry  Ravine,  while  the  French  regiment  which  had  defended 
the  centre,  moving  to  its  right,  took  up,  with  the  other  already 
there,  the  defence  of  the  ground  where  tbe  Guards  had  fought. 
Here  the  French  had  yet  another  struggle  to  maintain,  and 
with  varying  fortunes,  tor,  once,  they  entirely  lost  the  ad- 
vanced ground  they  had  held ;  but  their  last  reinforcements 
arriving  they  finally  drove  the  Russians  immediately  opposed 
to  them,  not  only  off  that  part  of  our  front,  but  off  the  field. 

It  was  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  battle  though  not  ended 
was  already  decided.  For  not  only  had  we  now  13,000  in- 
fimtry,  French  and  English,  on  the  position,  against  the  broken 
battalions,  and  the  9,000  unused  infantry  of  the  reserve ;  but 
the  balance  of  artillery  power,  hitherto  so  largely  against  as, 
was  now  in  our  favour.  At  half-past  nine  the  two  famous 
18-pounders  had  appeared  on  the  tield,  and  had  at  once  made 
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tbenisclves  felt ;  while  two  French  butteries  of  hnree  artillery, 
boldly  paeeing  over  the  crest  on  the  right  of  our  two  guns, 
had  estublislied  themselves  on  the  bare  slope  fronting  the 
enemj,  and  had  there  gallantly  maintained  themselves  under  a 
shattering  fire,  eai-ning  at  lenet  as  much  acknowledgmeut  from 
B8  as  they  have  ever  received.  For  long  this  combat  of  ar- 
tillery was  maintained  on  both  sides,  while  our  skirmishers, 
pressing  forward  on  the  centre  and  lef),  made  such  way  that 
they  galled  the  Kussian  batteries  with  their  bullets. 

That  Bosquet  should  ha^  found  himself  free  to  bring  up 
reinforcements  so  large  was  due  to  bis  perception  of  the  fact 
that  Gortschakoif 's  advance  and  cannonade  in  the  valley  was  a 
transparent  feint.  A  commander  can  hardly  be  set  on  a  more 
difficult  task  than  to  execute  a  feigned  attack  in  open  ground 
against  a  commanding  position.  All  the  Russian  movements 
in  the  valley  were  as  clear  to  view  from  the  plateau  as  if  per- 
formed on  a  map.  Either  his  share  of  the  action  fell  short  of 
the  orders  given  him,  or  those  orders  ought  to  have  directed 
him  to  make  a  real  attack.  About  this  Mr,  Kinglake  says: — 
'  With  respect  to  GortschakofF's  instructions,  the  general  order 
<  was  worded  as  though  it  meant  to  direct  against  Bosquet's 
'  position  an  actual,  unfeigned  attack ;  but  on  authority  which 
'  I  regard  as  indisputable,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the 
'  orders  really  given  to  Gortschakoff  were  of  the  kind  stated  in 
'  the  text,'  that  is,  he  was  '  to  menace  Bosquet  by  feints.'  In 
actually  assaulting  the  heights  he  would  no  doubt  have  lost 
many  men ;  but  they  would  have  been  the  price  of  that  victory 
which  could  scarcely  be  bought  too  dear.  A  real  attack  would 
undoubtedly  have  detained  Uie  French  ;  Dannenberg,  in  their 
absence,  would  have  penetrated  our  line,  and  opened  the  road 
to  the  valley,  when  Gortschakoff  would  -have  joined  him  on 
the  plateau.  It  was  in  expectation  of  such  an  effoit  on  Gort- 
achakolTs  part  that  Dannenbei-g  remained  in  the  field  long 
after  be  had  abandoned  the  intention  of  resuming  bis.  inde- 
pendent  attacks.  He  held  his  ground,  though  suffering  hea^T 
losses,  trusting  that  the  storming  of  the  heights  lat«y  held 
by  the  French,  but  now  comparatively  bare  of  troops,  wonid 
open  a  road  for  him,  and  straining  his  ear  for  the  &ound  of 
his  colleague's  guns  on  the  plateau.  At  last  the  decline  of 
the  autumn  day  forced  him  to  begin  that  retreat  which  the 
declivities  in  his  rear  must  render  so  tedious  and  so  perilous, 
encumbered  as  he  was  by  a  numerous  and  dlGorganised  artillery. 
Mr.  Kinglake  blames  Canrobert  for  not  attacking  him  with 
the  8,000  troops  he  had  assembled  on  the  field,  the  greater 
part   still  unuaed;    and,  doubtless   had   the   French  general 
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taken  a  bold  ofiensive,  the  enemy's  defeat  would  have  become 
a  signal  disaster.  But  if  Dannenberg  was  looking  towards 
Gortschskoff,  so  no  doubt  was  Canrobert.  He  could  not  but 
remember  that  the  20,000  troops  whom  he  had  watched  so 
anxiously  in  the  morning  were  still  close  at  hand  in  order  of 
battle ;  the  policy  he  had  declared  at  Balaklava  of  restrictiog 
bimself  to  covering  the  siege,  no  matter  what  successes  a  bold 
agression  might  promise,  governed  him  now ;  and  this  seems, 
in  the  case  of  a  bold,  quick-spirited  man  like  Canrobert — one, 
too,  wh(»n  we  always  found  so  loyal  an  ally — a  more  plausible 
explanation  of  his  almost  pascuve  attitude  at  the  close  of  the 
battle,  than  either  a  defect  of  resolution,  or  a  disinclination  to 
aid  hia  colleague. 

This  extraordinary  battle  closed  with  no  final  charge  or 
victorious  advance  on  the  one  side,  no  desperate  stand  or 
tumultuous  flight  on  the  other.  The  Russians,  when  hopeless 
of  success,  seemed  to  melt  from  the  lost  field ;  the  English 
were  too  few  and  too  exhausted,  the  French  too  little  conndent 
in  the  advantage  gained,  to  convert  the  repulse  into  rout  Nor 
was  there  among  the  victors  the  exaltation  of  spirit  which 
usually  follows  the  gain  of  a  great  battle,  for  the  stress  of  the 
conflict  had  been  too  prolonged  and  heavy  to  allow  of  quick  re- 
action. The  gloom  of  the  November  evening  seemed  to  over- 
spread with  its  influence  not  only  the  broken  battalions  which 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  fortress,  but  the  wearied  occupants  of 
the  nardly-contested  ground,  and  descended  on  a  field  so  laden 
with  carnage  that  no  aspect  of  the  sky  could  deepen  its 
horrors.  Especially  round  the  Kitspur  and  its  slopes  had 
death  been  busy ;  men  lay  iu  swathes  there,  as  if  mown  down, 
insomuch  that  it  was  oflen  impossible  to  ride  through  the  lines 
and  mounds  of  the  slain.  Of  these,  notwithstandmg  that  the 
Allies,  especially  the  English,  had  lost  heavily  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  an  immense  and  almost  unaccountable  propor- 
tioD  were  Russians ;  bo  that  of  no  battle  in  which  our  nation 
haa  been  engaged  since  Agincourt  could  it  be  more  truly 
■Aid — 

'  When,  without  stratagem, 

But  in  plain  shock,  and  even  play  of  battle, 

Was  ever  ksown  so  great  and  liule  loss, 

On  one  part  and  on  th'  other  ? — Take  it,  God, 

For  it  if)  only  thine  I ' 

In  a  battle  so  desultory,  so  full  of  individual  and  independent 
action,  and  passing  through  so  many  phases  that  our  author  has 
divided  it  into  seven  distinct  periods,  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  exist,  concerning  many  of  its  episodes,  versions  more  or 
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less  hard  to  reconcile.  From  this  it  arises  that  the  record  of  it 
mnst  ultimately  be  constructed  in  the  narrator's  mind  partly  of 
ikcts,  partly  of  compromises  between  conflicting  facts.  In 
Ench  a  cafie  it  mnj  well  happen  that  the  theory  which  is  the 
moat  ingenious  and  plausible,  and  therefore  the  most  acceptable 
to  the  chronicler,  is  not  always  the  right  one.  The  industry 
aad  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Kinglake  in  following  each  body  of 
troops  on  eithev  side  through  its  part  in  the  action,  and  ac- 
counting for  its  actions  throughout,  are  very  remarkable ;  and 
we  know  of  nobody  else  who  would  have  bestowed  on  this 
tumultuous  battle-piece  the  extraordinary  pains  and  skill  neces- 
sary to  make  of  it  a  coherent  and  intelligible  picture.  If  there 
are  some  passages  of  tlic  correctness  of  which  we  are  not  folly 
satisfied,  we  mention  them  in  the  hope  that  by  comparing  views 
it  may  he  possible  to  get  etill  nearer  to  that  perfect  reproduc* 
tion  of  fact  which  Mr.  Kinglake  has  evidently  proposed  to 
himself  as  his  ideal. 

The  account  given  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Guards  on 
Hie  field,  at  page  197,  represents  them  as  formed  already  in 
battalions,  and  in  line,  before  advancing  to  take  part  in  the 
fi|^t.  But  we  believe  that,  at  first  at  any  rate,  they  arrived 
by  companies  aa  they  could  be  assembled,  aod  came  up  in  sac- 
cession.  And  we  do  not  feel  certain  that  they  fought  only 
against  those  regiments  of  Fauloff's  which  attacked  in  Mr. 
Kinglake's  second  period,  thinking  it  quite  possible  that  the 
first  instalments  reached  Adams  before  the  Taroutine  and 
Borodino  regiments  were  defeated.  Then  '  the  Gruards,'  be 
says, '  moved  under  a  fire  of  artillery  from  the  first*'  Yet  we 
doubt  if  the  Russians  had  then  any  guns  in  action  which  looked 
on  tlie  eastern  slopes  of  the  Fore  Kidge,  along  which  the  Guards 
were  moving ;  nor  can  we  perceive  what  objects  the  gans  on 
Shell  Hill  could  be  aiming  at  in  order  to  include  the  Guards, 
unknowinftly,  in  their  line  of  fire. 

Describing  Cathcart's  flank  attack,  he  says  his  men  '  began 
•  to  move  down  the  steep,  incurring  after  a  while  heavy  fire 
'  from  artillery,'. and  he  quotes  Todlebcn  as  saying  that  their 
red  jackets  drew  fire  from  sixteen  guns  on  East  Jut.  But 
Todleben  only  says  that  Dannenhei^  caused  sixteen  guns  to 
take  position  there ;  and  though  describing  particularly  what 
Cathcart's  people  suffered  from,  he  does  not  mention  the  fire  of 
artillery  as  forming  part  of  the  ordeal.  In  fact  we  do  not  see 
how  guns  on  East  Jut  could  look  ont^e  sides  of  the  slopes 
below  the  lei^way,  and  the  map  alone  snfficesto  ^ow  this. 

But  what  has  oaased  us  ntost  difiSculty  is  tlie  attempt  to 
&Uow  Mr.-'  Kinglake  in  his  idratifioKtioD  of  the  body^  oS  boops 
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tliat  took  Cathcart  ia  reverse,  by  appearlog  on  the  heights  he 
bad  juBt  quitted.  Afler  describing  very  clearly  how  a  Kuneiaa 
battalion  reached  the  Fore  Kidge  by  coming  up  unseen  from 
the  Quftrr;  Kavine,  he  represents  it  as  moving  down  the 
eastern  slope  and  firing  upon  Cathcart's  people  who  had  gone 
over  tlie  edge  of  that  elope.  That  this  is  in  itself  plausible  we 
do  not  digpute,  A  column  did  appear  in  Cathcart's  rear,  and 
a  column  did  form  up  on  the  Fore  Ridge.  But  Mr.  Kinglake, 
telling  us  that  it  was  one  and  the  same,  tells  us  also  somethii^ 
else  i^ut  it : — 

'  Adhering  to  the  crent  they  had  been  Buffered  to  occupy,  the  troops 
of  this  liikoutek  battahon  kept  watch  on  what  still  could  be  seen  of 
their  late  assailants  [Cathcart's  people],  and  the  other  small  bevies  of 
red-coats  dispersed  lower  down  in  the  brushwood  ;  but  some  of  their 
nt«i  pointed  northward,  and  these  spreading  out  on  the  north-eastern 
slopes  of  Moimt  Head,  looked  down  into  the  rear  and  right  flank  of  the 
Sandbag  Battery.  There,  Hurrounding  the  coloum  of  a  regiment,  they 
saw,  besides  some  led  horses,  a  few  score  of  tall  foot  soldiers,  dis- 
tanguished  by  their  black,  loi^  head-gear.     This  lakouttik  battalion 

had  not  before  met  the  Guards Without  as  yet  knowing  their 

peril,  the  Duke  of  Gaqjbriclge  and  the  hundred  men  near  him  were  thus 
cut  off  by  a  force  interposed  in  tiieir  rear.' 

Thus,  after  having  the  battalion  that  gained  the  ridge 
identified  as  that  which  first  assailed  Cathcart,  whose  troops, 
intercepted  by  it,  endeavoured  to  cut  their  way  through  its 
ranks,  we  find  it,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  subsequently  ap- 
pearing in  rear  of  the  few  men  that  were  with  the  Duke  of 
Cambndge.  But  we  are  very  confident  that  when  the  Duke 
first  saw  and  got  past  this  battalion,  it  was  in  the  act  of  making^ 
its  first  appearance  on  the  Fore  Bidge.  It  came  up  the  west- 
ern  slope,  forming  as  it  came  a  line  of  considerable  extent,  ap~ 
parestly  from  column  of  companies,  each  successive  company 
as  it  moved  into  line  extending  farther  towards  the  crest  of  oar 
main  position.  At  that  time  there  were  certainly  no  other 
Russian  troops  anywhere  between  it  and  the  eastern  edg^e  of 
our  position.  The  battalion  on  the  ridge  could  not  fire  on  Cath- 
cart's men  down  the  cliff  side,  because  it  could  not  see  them. 
It  could  not  even  have  reached  them  with  its  fire  had  they  been 
above  the  ledge  way,  the  distance  to  it  being  beyond  the  range  of 
their  muskets.  Cathcart's  men  would  not  have  been  forced  to 
cut  their  way  tlirongh,  because  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  go 
by  untouched,  aa  many  others  did  who  were  much  nearer  to 
the  enemy.  Therefore  we  feel  pretty  cerbun  that  the  troops  on 
the  ridge  were  not  the  troops,  nor  any  part  of  them,  which  in- 
tercepted Catbcart.    What  troops  die  latter  were,  and  how 
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they  got  there,  ve  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Todleben 
says  they  had  made  their  way  up  by  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
Sandbag  Battery,  had  overthrown  whatever  stood  in  their 
path,  and  had  so  got  into  Cathcart's  rear ;  and,  supposing  they 
so  advanced  after  our  heights  had  been  denuded  of  troops  by 
the  general  rush  down  the  slopes,  this  scemB  possible  enoara. 
But  what  became  of  them  afterwards  is  another  mystery.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Kinglake  accounts  very  satisfactorily  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  Russian  battalion  on  the  Fore  Ridge.  It 
stood  offering  its  right  Sank  to  that  part  of  the  crest  where  the 
French  raiment  was  posted,  and  the  latter  by  advancing 
straight  to  i(a  tront,  must  have  come  upon  it  and  rolled  it  np. 
We  knew  that  having  got  so  far,  and  with  an  absolutely  naked 
gap  in  our  line  just  before  it,  it  failed  to  push  on,  but  we  did 
not  know  before  the  precise  means  by  which  its  departure  was 
accelerated.  This,  however,  still  leaves  the  retreat  of  Cath- 
cart's assailants  unaccounted  for,  supposing  them  to  be>  as  we 
have  maintained,  a  different  body. 

Another  difficulty  Mr.  Kinglake  solves,  as  we  think,  by  a 
very  happy  conjecture.  Todleben  describee  two  of  the  batta- 
lions wnich  first  advanced  under  Soimonoff  as  crossing  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Careenage  Ravine,  and  throwing  themselves 
on  Codrington's  brigade  '  with  the  most  complete  success,  cap- 
*  turing  and  spiking  four  pieces  of  artillery.  Xo  such  attack 
was  made  on  Codrington,  and  no  <;uns  were  for  a  moment  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  on  that  side  of  the  ravine,  and  many 
readers  will  have  been  puzzled  to  guess  how  such  a  statement 
could  ever  have  found  its  way  into  the  official  record.  Mr. 
Kinglake  points  out  that  Todleben's  informants  had  evidently 
mistaken  the  Mikriakoff  Glen,  which  the  battalions  on  Soi- 
monoff's  right  crossed  in  their  advance  against  our  left,  for  the 
Careenage  Ravine,  and  had  mistaken  the  troops  which  gave 
way,  and  the  guns  which  were  captured  in  that  part  of  our 
position,  for  Codrington's. 

In  his  visit  to  the  field  of  Inkerman  in  1869,  Mr.  Kinglake 
found  the  Sandbag  Battery,  of  which  so  much  mention  faas 
been  made  in  all  accounts  of  the  battle,  still  standing,  and  his 
detailed  account  of  it  is  sufficiently  exact.  But  he,  as  well  as 
other  chroniclers,  advert  to  it,  wh^n  describing  the  combats  of 
which  the  area  around  it  was  the  scene,  in  terms  which  seems 
to  Ds  to  conv^  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  an  altogether 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  importance,  and  even  of  its  size.  For 
instance,  he  says : — 

'  All  this  while,  the  fight  at  the  Sandbag  Battery  continuiJ  to  rage; 
and,  indeed,  after  the  ftilnre  of  his  last  attack  on  the  work,  Genoal 
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DnimenbeTg  seeuiB  to  lutve  detemiined  that  hift  next  one  Bhould  be 
more  resolute,  moie  weigb^,  and  better  combined.'  '  The  nine 
battalions  which  were  now  to  concentrate  their  power  hj  attacking  the 
Sandbag  Battery  from  both  the  north  and  the  east,  had  a  strength  of 
6,000.'  '  Whilrt  the  Okhotsk  battalione  still  continued  to  move  up  in 
grosa  numbera  againat  the  left  ahoulder  of  the  work,  the  Selinghinsk 
troopa  made  a  rush  at  \\a  &ce.'  '  The  remains  of  the  two  battalions  of 
Guards  had  quitted  the  paralysing  shelter  of  the  Sandbsg  Battery  ' : — 

and  Todleben  not  only  describes  the  Okhotsk  regiment  3,000 
strong  as  fighting  desperately  with  our  Coldatreams  fur  the 
poBseasion  of  it,  out  on  capturing  nine  pieces  of  ai-tillcry  '  as 
*  the  prize  of  this  brilliant  feat  of  arms,' — some  of  which  that 
imaginative  chronicler  tells  ua  were  carried  off  by  the  victors, 
and  the  rest  Bpiked.  It  ie  true  that  some  hours  later  in  the 
day  one  f  reach  gun  was  carried  off  from  this  part  of  the  field, 
and  was  afterwards  recovered  in  a  ravine,  so  the  Russian  histo- 
rian can  at  least  plead  that  his  version  in  this  case  is  not,  as  it 
is  in  some  others,  absolutely  without  foundation.  But  all  this 
gives  to  the  battery  an  importance  which  is  quite  fictitious.  It 
was  simply  a  wall  of  earth  several  feet  thick  and  twelve  paces 
long,  with  two  embrasures  cut  in  it,  the  parapet,  elsewhere 
considerably  taller  than  a  man's  head,  sloping  rapidly  for  a  few 
feet  at  each  end.  Behind  it  might  have  stood,  in  two  ranks, 
thirty-six  men  in  all,  of  whom  twenty,  ten  of  each  rank,  might 
have  been  able  to  fire  through  the  embrasures  and  over  the 
ends,  while  the  other  sixteen  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed elsewhere.  It  was  conspicuous  from  its  height  and  po- 
sition, and  the  enemy  seeing  it  from  below  might  easily  have 
imagined  it  more  formidable  than  it  was ;  hut  how  could  6,000 
men  be  employed  in  attacking  it,  or  a  battalion,  such  as  the 
Coldstreama,  in  defending  it  ?  Sixty  men  would  have  been  an 
ample  number  wherewith  to  assul  it.  As  for  the  intrench- 
ment  on  each  side  of  the  road,  a  coounon  bank  and  ditch,  such 
as  those  which  generoUy  border  our  fields,  would  have  been  in- 
comparably stronger  for  defence.  Yet  Todleben  speaks  of  this 
useless  mound  and  these  insignificant  banks  as  tne  '  enemy's 
'  works,'  and  another  Hussian  writer  says,  '  in  spite  nf  the 
'  accumulated  forces  of  tlie  enemy,  our  columns  succeeded  in 
'  occupying  his  batteries  and  fortifications.'  The  truth  is  that 
few  battlefields  have  been  so  devoid  of  ohstaclea  of  this  kind 
OS  that  of  Inkerman,  for  it  is  rare  to  find  any  without  buildings, 
walls,  hedges,  or  agricultural  enclosures,  of  which  there  were 
here  absolutely  none  ;  and  the  difficulties  for  the  attack  lay  in 
the  hindrance  which  the  coppice  and  crags  opposed  to  regulated 
advances  and  deployments,  though  on  the  other  hand  these 
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objects  afTorded  to  the  enemy  the  not  inconsiderable  advantage 
of  shelteriag  his  skinnishers. 

We  have  already  eaid  that  we  think  Dannenberg's  plan  of 
attack,  by  both  sides  of  the  ravine,  the  right  one.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  volume  Mr.  Kinglake  discusses  this  question, 
and  disputes  this  view,  alle^ng  that  to  divide  attacking  troops 
by  an  obstacle  is  a  great  d^advantage.  This  ia  true— and  it 
is  also  true  that  'the  camps  of  the  AUies  were  so  placed  on  the 
'  Chersonese  that,  to  meet  perils  threatening  from  the  western 
*  side  of  the  Careenage  Bavine,  they  could  effect  a  rapid  con- 
'centration.'  But  they  could  only  efifect  it  by  robbing  die 
eastern  side  of  what  was  indispensable  for  its  defence.  If,  in- 
stead of  one  corps  attacking  while  the  other  was  coming  up  in 
its  rear,  and  therefore  exercising  no  effect  upon  the  battle,  both 
had  attacked  simultaneously,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  one  (and 
if  one,  both)  would  not  have  broken  through.  And  if  it  is  a 
disadvant^e  that  the  front  of  attack  should  be  divided  by  an 
obstacle,  it  is  a  still  greater  evil  to  restrict  the  attack,  espe- 
cially against  very  inferior  numbers,  to  too  confined  a  space. 
By  crowding  on  to  the  eastern  plateau  only,  in  numbers  amply 
BuflScient  to  have  attacked  botn,  the  Russians  were  choosmg 
the  ground  which  best  suited  our  numbers  and  our  circum- 
stances,  and  which  least  suited  their  own. 

Throughout  his  narrative  Mr.  Einglake  frequently  com- 
pares Evans's  mode  of  defending  the  ground  on  October  26&, 
with  Pennefather's  in  the  greater  battle,  and  evidently  with  a 
leaning  to  Evans's.  Now  there  were  several  circumstances  to 
render  the  cases  dissimilar.  On  the  26th  the  forces  on  each 
side  were  small,  so  that,  while  ours  only  occupied  the  crest  for 
a  space  on  each  side  of  the  post  road,  the  enemy  could  make 
no  attempt  to  outflank  us.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
Fore  Ridge,  the  awkward  feature  of  the  position  of  the  5th 
November,  was  dierefore  not  an  element  in  the  dispositions  for 
the  earlier  battle,  in  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  policy 
of  occupying  the  ground  which  afforded  a  position  of  vantage. 
But  with  the  necessity  of  extending  the  position  came  also  the 
necessity  of  deciding  how  to  occupy  the  ridge.  When  from 
the  crest  of  a  position  a  ridge  snoots  forward  towards  the 
enemy  of  equal  or  perhaps  (as  in  this  case)  of  greater  height 
than  the  crest  itseu,  the  question  occurs,  Shall  we  carry  our 
line  across  the  base  of  the  ridge,  level  with  the  remainder 
of  the  crest,  or  shall  we  thnjw  it  forward,  keeping  the  high 
ground  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  ridge,  making  that  its  salient 
point?  This  is  a  question  not  always  easy  of  Bolation.  Is 
lli«  one  case  a  rantage  ground  is  left  to  tbe  enemy,  who,  cd- 
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lecting  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  will  advance  along  it  on  an 
equal  or  better  footing  tli&n  uie  defenders.  In  the  other  the 
Mdient  part  of  the  line  is  m6re  or  less  isolated,  and  the  troops 
there  are  liable  to  be  cut  off  if  the  line  is  forced  elsewhere,  or  if 
ti»e  ridge  itself  is  gained  by  the  enemy  near  its  inner  extremity. 
These  alternatives  were  obviated  by  the  plan  actually  executed 
of  pushing  the  line  forward  everywhere  so  as  to  include  the 
ridge  in  ite  general  level.  Therefore  if  other  objections  did 
not  exist,  this  was  so  far  an  advantage.  Next  comes  the  cir- 
camstance  that  the  superiority  in  artillery  lay  very  decidedly 
on  the  26th  with  us,  on  the  5th  with  the  Russians.  We  did 
right,  then,  in  the  fii-st  case  in  leaving  their  columns  to  cross 
as  much  of  the  intervening  ground  as  possible  under  artillery 
fire  before  they  could  close  with  us— and  the  result  of  that 
policy  was  that  they  were  driven  off  the  field  by  artillery 
fire  alone.  But  on  the  5th  nearly  half  of  our  narrow  positjon  was 
occupied  by  the  line  of  batteries.  Where,  then,  were  the  in- 
fantry to  be  posted?  Were  they  to  be  close  in  rear  of  the 
batteries  ?  Then  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  enemy  would  sweep 
the  ridge  with  double  effect  ravaging  both  guns  and  infantry. 
If  posted  in  front  of  the  guus  the  result  would  be  the  same, 
mth  the  additional  disadvantage  that  our  guns  would  be  firing 
over  the  heads  of  our  infantry.  By  pushing  the  troops  down 
the  slope  they  met  the  enemy  before  their  columns  could  i^ue 
from  the  ravines  and  deploy ;  and  even  on  the  Kit^pur  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  that  to  encounter  them  on  the  ledge  was 
not  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  ground.  For  by  leaving 
the  space  between  it  and  the  Fore  Bidge  unoccupied,  the 
BuBsians  would  have  been  able  to  take  breath  under  shelter  of 
the  ledge  before  gaining  the  plateau — and  when  there  they 
ivouid  have  found  the  opportunity  of  achieving  that  which  was 
oile  of  tjieir  great  di£Gculties  throughout  the  day,  namely,  find- 
ing open  space  to  deploy  on  at  a  certain  distance  &om  our 
&ont.  As  it  was  they  came  up  rugged  steep  in  disorder  and 
und^  fire  to  close  with  us,  still  up-hill,  while  yet  breathless 
from  the  ascent;  On  the  whole  therefore  we  think  the  mAnner 
in  which  our  troops  fought  the  battle  to  have  been  very  fortu- 
nately adapted  to  the  topography  of  the  field,  and  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  opposing  forces. 

*  The  results  of  the  Htrife  between  huge  Rusuan  masses  on  one  side, 
and  onr  thin  Englieh  lines  on  the  other,  have,*  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  'at 
uat  sight  a  look  of  the  marvellous ;  yet  were  owing  in  the  main,  after 
all,  to  the  union  of  ibor  well-known  conditions ; — 
'   ''1.  The  nature  of  the  ground. 

'  2.  The  mist ' 
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'  3.  The  enemy's  groBs  wny  of  fighting  in  TnatMw- 

'  4.  The  quality  of  our  officers  and  men.' 
In  which  we  mainly  concur ;  thinking  however  that  No.  3 
would  hare  been  as  well  stated  as  'the  English  habit  of 
'  fighting  in  line.'  The  enemy's  columns,  which  did  not  mate- 
riallr  differ  from  what  those  oS  any  other  continental  army 
would  have  been  in  the  same  circumstances,  at  that  epoch, 
found  themselves,  long  before  they  had  arrived  within  what 
they  would  have  considered  deploying  distance,  under  a  de- 
structive fire  from  our  long-ranging  rifles,  the  effects  of  which, 
and  the  rough  ground,  prevented  them  from  deploying  at  all, 
till,  their  losses  increasing  and  their  officers  shot  down,  they 
first  ceased  to  advance,  and  then  retreated. 

To  the  last  item  of  the  conditions, '  the  quality  of  our  officers 
'  and  men,'  no  one  has  ever  borne  warmer  testimony  than  &Ir. 
Kinglake.  There  is  a  kind  of  affectionate  solicitude  per- 
meating his  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  each  and  all,  as  if  he 
were  recounting  the  deeds  of  his  own  kindred,  and  thia  is 
equally  the  case  whether  his  theme  be  those  of  the  private 
soldier  or  those  of  the  general ;  he  does  not  treat  the  Myrmi- 
dons as  an  aggregate  for  the  sake  of  exalting  Achilles.  War- 
like feats  whether  of  skill  or  daring,  but  especially  of  daring, 
arouse  in  him  a  sympathy  which  his  moat  unwearied  celebra- 
tions of  them  cannot  exhaust.  He  deals  with  them  less  in  the 
spirit  of  a  modem  historian  than  of  an  ancient  bard,  who  has 
looked  on  battle  and  loves  it,  and  seeks  in  his  stirring  strains 
to  maintain  an  ardour  for  achievement  amidst  the  languors  of 
peace.  Quite  in  this  style  is  his  account  of  the  singular  ad- 
vent of  a  French  officer,  still  nameless  in  history,  at  a  critical 
moment.  '  There  ail  at  once  rushed  to  his  '  (Pennefather's) 
*  side  a  young  officer  of  Zouaves,  a  man  of  so  fiery  a  spirit 
'  and  so  kindling  with  the  Joy  of  battle,  that  he  seemod  to  he 
'invested — so  Pennefather  said— with  a  singular  radiance.' 
It  might  almost  be  fancied  that  the  enthusiastic  narrator  saw 
in  the  incident  something  more  than  natural,  and  half  believed 
the  radiant  Zouave  to  be  a  celestial  warrior,  come  ta  lead  his 
countiymen  in  the  fight,  as  the  Great  Twin  Brethren  once 
rode  before  the  array  of  Rome.  It  is  partly  because  of  this 
eager  sympathy,  partly  because  of  hi^  intense  nationality, 
partly,  too,  because  of  his  original  find  ^  igorons  style  of  nar- 
ration, that  he  carries  bis  reader  with  him  through  all  his 
episodes,  all  his  digressions,  all  his  philippics,  held  by  a  spell 
of  interest  as  potent  as  ever  chronicler  weaved. 

Those  who  were  children  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War 
can  scarcely  realise  how  ardent,  how  anxious,  how  absorbing, 
was  the  interest  which  the  nation  felt  for  the  actors  in  tl»t 
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distant  field,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  not  then  any 
more  than  now  a  warlike  enthusiast,  publiclj  said  he  believed 
there  were  thousands  in  England  who  only  laid  their  heads  od 
their  pillows  at  night  to  dream  of  their  brethren  in  the  Crimea.  ■ 
This  feeling  reached  its  climax  with  the  news  of  Inkerman, 
and  it  was  not,  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be,  in  excess  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  stake  which  depended  on  the  issue  of 
that  battle.  The  defeat  of  that  slender  division  on  its  ridge 
would  have  carried  with  it  consequences  absolutely  tremend- 
ous. The  Kussians,  arriving  on  the  plateau  where  the  ground 
was  bare,  and  the  slopes  no  longer  against  them,  would  have 
interposed  an  army  in  order  of  battle  between  our  trenches 
and  the  French  lines  looking  on  the  valley.  As  they  moved 
on,  disposing  by  their  mere  impetus  of  any  disjointed  attempts 
to  oppose  them,  they  would  have  reached  a  hand  to  Gort- 
Bchakolf  on  the  one  side,  to  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  on  the 
other,  till  the  rc-iinited  Russian  army,  extended  across  the 
Chersonese,  would  have  found  on  those  wide  plains  a  fair  field 
for  its  great  masses  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  To  the  Allies, 
having  behind  them  only  the  sea-cliffs,  or  the  declivities  lead- 
ing to  their  narrow  harbours,  defeat  would  have  been  absolute 
and  ruinous ;  and  behind  such  defeat  stood  national  degrada- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  long  crisis  of  tlie  day  was 
past,  the  fate  of  Sebastopol  was  already  decided.  It  is  true 
that  our  misfortunes  grew  darker  and  darker,  that  six  weeks 
afterwards  most  of  the  horses  that  charged  at  Balaklava  were 
rotting  in  a  sea  of  mud,  most  of  the  men  who  fought  at  Inker- 
man  filling  hospitals  at  Scutari  or  graves  on  the  plateau,  while 
our  seaport  and  point  of  supply  became  a  scene  from  which 
Dante  might  have  derived  fresh  horrors  for  his  picture  of 
Malebolge.  Any  history  of  the  war  would  be  incomplete  that 
failed  to  record,  as  a  main  and  characteristic  feature  of  it,  the 
extraordinary  misery  which  the  besieging  armies  endured. 
Nevertheless  when  Inkerman  had  proved  that  the  Ruesians 
could  not  beat  us  in  battle,  wo  were  sure  to  win,  because  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  embark  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
We  could  do  nothing  else  but  keep  our  hold ;  and,  keeping  it, 
it  was  matter  of  demonstration  that  the  Powers  which  held 
command  of  the  sea  must  prevail  over  the  Power  whose 
theatre  of  war  was  separated  from  its  resources  by  roadless 
deserts.  Such  were  the  consequences  which  hung  in  the 
balance  each  time  that  the  Russian  columns  came  crowding  on 
while  their  long  lines  of  artillery  swept  the  ridge ;  and  it  is 
not  amiss  that  a  narrator  so  enthusiastic,  so  copious,  and  so 
eloquent  as  Mr.  Kinglake  should  remind  the  nation  how  much 
it  owed  that  day  to  uie  steadfast  men  of  Inkerman.     .iooolc 
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'  'T^HB  Catholic  Church,'  says  her  great  apologist,  Joeeph 
de  Maiatre,  '  waa  created  to  beliere  and  to  love ;  and 
*  it  is  only  with  regret  that  she  disputes.'  Her  regrets  not- 
witiiBtanditig,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Church  of  Bone 
is  at  thiB  moment  not  only  opposed  to  the  autonomy  of  Italy 
and  of  Germany,  but  that  she  is  at  war  with  modem  society  in 
all  its  interests,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  She  may  regret 
this  '  dispute,'  but  it  threatens  to  be  both  bitter  and  long,  and 
in  the  meantime  she  curses  rather  than  blesses  the  nations  and 
individuals  whom,  by  reason  of  an  assumed  right  divine,  she 
daims  as  her  children. 

'  I  speak  with  frankness,'  wrote  Pius  IX.  to  the  German 
Empwor,  '  even  to  those  who  are  not  Catholics ;  for  everyone 
'  who  has  been  baptised,  belongs  in  some  way  or  other  (which 
'  to  define  more  precisely  would  here  be  out  of  place),  belongs, 
'  I  say,  to  the  Pope.'  The  eloquence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
is  generally  bo  copious,  and  so  little  influenced  by  the  facta 
of  nistory  or  the  fetters  of  logic,  that  we  wish  that  in  bis  letter 
to  the  new  German  Emperor  His  Holiness  had  not  considered  it 
'out  of  place'  to  explain  to  a  heretical  monarch  and  his  people, 
the  manner  or  manners  in  which  all  baptised  persona  *  beltntg ' 
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to  him  as  the  bead  of  the  Church.  His  :|jeaaonina  would  probably 
have  produced  no  effect  npon  the  Germao  CTiancellor,  but  it 
might  have  been  a  factor  in  the  sum  of  the  arguments  now  pro- 
duced for  and  against  the  Papal  Supremacy  in  Christendom, 
and  as  such  might  have  helped  ua  toaquutient.  It  might  have 
explained  ivhj  in  his  Syllabus  of  Errors  the  Pope  thinka  it 
necessary  to  take  so  sweeping  il  view  of  modem  society ;  accord- 
ing to  which,  if  we  read  its  meaning  from  the  text,  nine  out  of 
ten  of  all  '  baptised  pereons  '  are  anathema.  Nothing  short  of 
the  personal  recantation  of  each  of  them,  according  to  his  view 
of  the  case,  can  alter  their  poeitiou  as  reprobates,  and  his  own 
as  the  anathematiser  of  the  round  world  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains, in  a  century  of  perversity  and  progress. ' 

More  than  this,  baa  his  Holiness  not  felt  an  explanation  to 
be  *  OK*  of  place,'  we  might  have  been  in  possession  of  an  eic- 
catkedra  opinion  on  the  points  at  issue  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Dr.  Newman,  between  Lords  Acton  and  Camoys,  and 
Monsignore  Capel  and  Cardind  IVlanning.  Awindy  war  of 
words  is  raging  just  now,  not  only  as  to  whether  the  position 
of  all  Catholics -towards  the  Pope  is  altered  by  the  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  Council,  but  whether,  supposing  an  infallible  Pon- 
tiff to  wish  to  exercise  the  deposing  power  on  a  non-Catholio 
sovereign,  her  Catholic  subjects  would  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
his  clainiB  on  their  loyalty  rather  than  those  of  their  Queen. 

For  the  last  four  months  the  English  press  has  more  than 
reflected  the  prevailing  ecclesiasticism  in  politics.  Falck  laws 
in  Germany,  secularisation  of  conventual  property  in  Italy, 
'  Old  Catholic '  conferences  at  Bonn,  and  popular  elections  of 
curit  in  Geneva,  like  anti-ritualist  bills  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moDB,  have  paled  in  interest  before  an  English  controversy 
more  eager  than  any  that  has  been  seen  since  the  Ecclesias- 
tical TiUea  difficulty  raised  a  panic  in  this  country.  Even 
religious  criticism  holds  its  breath  to  listen.  We  question 
whether  any  pamphlet  ever  before  obtained  so  vast  and  rapid 
a  sale  as  this  tract  of  seventy  p^es,  in  which  the  late 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England  con&ontg  Enghsh 
Soman  Catholics  with  the  dilemma  in  which  he  conceives  the 
deciuon  of  the  Vatican  Council  to  have  placed  them.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  his  first  address  purported  to  be 
confined  to  the  bearing  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  on  the  'Civil 
Allegiance  of  Catholics — a  narrow  point  after  all ;  but  in  his 
rcgoinder  entitled  Vaticanism,  which  is  by  far  the  abler  pro- 
dncdon  of  the  two,  both  in  style  and  substance,  he  went  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  attacked,  with  a  merciless  hand  and  in 
langnsge  of  extreme  bitterness,  the  very  foundations  of  the 
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Romish  Charcfa.  These j>roductioiiB  have  aatomshed  alike  Mr. 
Gladstone's  friends  and  Cis  aotagonista. 

Early  in  1870,  and  before  either  Prussian  cannon  or 
Vatican  decrees  had  altered  the  face  of  Euro[>ean  countries  and 
disturbed  their  dioceses,  England  was  taken  bj  surprise  by  a 
literary  production  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  bearing  on  the  Koman< 
iaiug   spirit  of  our  age.     '  Lothair,'    along    with   '  ropes  of 

•  pearls/  a  metaphysical  Syrian,  the  divine  Theodora,  and 
much  marvellous  matter  served  up  in  a  still  more  marvelloos 
manner,  contained  an  exposition  of  Kombh  intrigues,  and 
pointed  to  a  future  of  increasing  Romish  pretensions.  Mr. 
Disraeli  showed  us,  with  wonderful  skill  and  appreciation,  the 
personal  piety,  the  personal  purity,  and  the  political  obliquity 
of  a  party  which  assumes  to  be  the  only  possessor  of  truth, 
the  only  bulwark  gainst  errors  in  fmth,  against  communism, 
infidelity,  and  general  disorder,  against  the  absence  of  order,  and 
that  universal  spiritual  chaos  which  Pius  IX.  discerns  in  the 
world.  The  arguments  used  by  the  Romish  party  in  *  Lothair' 
are  no  ezoggeration  of  the  way  in  which  they  seek  to  enlist,  and 
do  enlist,  generous  souls  in  the  mighty  contest  for  righteous- 
ness. But  for  Rome,  they  say,  disorder  and  Atheism,  like  a 
second  Noachian  deluge,  would  cover  the  earth,  and  thick  dark- 
ness the  people.  Truth  only  can  regenerate  the  world,  ai^d 
that  truth  which  they  assumed  till  lately  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Church,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  sole  property  of  its 
Vicar.  '  The  Pope,'  says  Archbishop  (now  Cardinal)  Man- 
ning, '  is  infallible  solely,  and  apart  from  the  Episcopal  body.' 
'  The  Pope,'  echoes  Louis  Veuillot, '  is  more  essential  than  any 
'  fruit  of  the  eardi,  and  than  any  benediction  from  Heaven.' 
These  are  words  with  which  we  are  now  unluckily  only  too 
familiar,  but  writing  as  he  did  before  the  event,  the  author  of 

*  Lothair  '  has  hardly  obtained  sufficient  credit  for  the  sagacity 
and  the  trutli  of  his  sketches.  People  read  '  Lothair,'  and 
amused  themselves  by  identifying  its  heroes  and  heroines  with 
this  member  of  society  or  with  that;  and  it  is  no  offence 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  say  that  some  of  the  absurdities  of  his  book 
are  better  remembered  now  than  its  notes  of  warning  about 
either  Vatican  politics  or  International  societies.  But  subse- 
quent experience  has  shown  that  these  passages   were  pro- 

CtJc  Mr.  Disraeli's  great  rival  baa  also  just  written  a 
k.  Why  Mr.  Gladstone  has  required  four  years  to  per- 
ceive the  difficulties  of  those  of  his  fellow-subjects  who  are 
Roman  Catholics,  or  at  least  to  see  them  so  clearly  as  to  wish 
to  expostulate  with  them,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Perhaps 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  unfair  or  useless  to  remonstrate  with 
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them  till  they  should  hare  had  a,  four  years'  acquaintance  with 
their  (as  he  thinks)  altered  position,  and  leisure  to  see  how  far 
it  was  likely  to  suit  them.  Perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  Catho- 
lics towards  his  Educational  Measures  for  Ireland  rankles  in 
his  mind,  and  that  from  the  leisure  to  which  they  helped  to 
consign  him,  he  has  shot  an  arrow  at  what  he  thinks  the 
weakest  part  in  their  harness.  Perhaps  he  acts  upon  the 
opinion,  expressed  in  his  speech  on  the  Irish  University 
Bill,  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  whole  relation  of  our 
Koman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  to  the  State  must  be  recon- 
sidered. At  all  events,  English  Soman  Catholics  have  not 
required  long  to  answer  him. 

To  us  Mr.  Gladstone's  assumption  of  a  new  political  diffi- 
culty in  the  civil  allegiance  of  Catholics  to  their  sovereign  and 
their  county  certainly  appears  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  English 
JEloman  Catholics  are  quite  as  loyal  now  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  and  the  Spanish  Aimada ;  * 
and  he  knows  it.  What  is  more,  if  any  daylight  can  be  seen 
through  the  conflicting  atatemente,  casuistry,  arguments,  con- 
tradictions, blasts,  and  counterblasts  to  which  the  questions  of 
Papal  supremacy  and  Papal  infallibility  have  recently  f^vea 
rise,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  position  c^  Catholic  sukQects 
has  been  altered  by  the  Vatican  Council,  to  the  extent  which 
-  Mr.  Gladstone  supposed,  or  indeed  to  any  extent  that  is  histori- 
cally appreciable.  That  Roman  Catholics  all  the  world  over, 
and  more  especially  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  have  a  grievance 
gainst  the  Boman  Curia  is  true.  That  ever  since  the  decrees 
of  a  Council,  which,  as  the  P^re  Gratry  said,  '  began  with  a 
'  coup  d'etat  and  finished  with  a  ffuet-apent,'  the  bishops  have 
been  in  a  false  position,  is  another  question.  It  is  one  which 
it  will  be  our  business  to  speak  of  presently  with  great  int^ 
rest  and  at  some  length ;  but  that  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
subject  of  this  famous  Expostulation.  All  men  hold  in  some 
degree  a  divided  allegiance  to  conscience  and  to  law.  A 
Quaker  who  refuses  to  take  an  oath  or  to  serve  in  the  militia 
allies  a  moral  obligation  in  opposition  to  a  legal  one.  A 
Non-conformist  who  refuses  to  pay  a  school  rate,  because  he 
hates  the  2dth  clause  of  the  Education  Act,  does  the  same ; 
indeed  the  entire  history  of  dissent  is  hut  an' illustration  of  the 
same  principle.  The  High  Church  party  in  England  are 
continually  setting  the  law  at  defiance.  We  thmk  these 
conscientious  penons  are  mistaken,  but  we  do  not  accuse  them 
of  throwing  on  their  civil  allegiance. 

The  claims  of  the  popes  have  always  been  nominally  such  at 
to  threaten  the  peace,  discipline,  and  loyalty  of  Idogdoms.    Ob 
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&e  other  hand  the  Churoh  in  Eoglaad,  ever  since  tlie  dayi 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  has  always  been  placed  between  the 
national  and  the  Fetrine  claims.  But  fortunately  the  questiai 
of  the  Papal  Sapremacy  in  our  realms  has  ever  been  more  a 
legal  than  a  theological  one,  and  the  legal  mlinge  of  our  courts 
and  statute-books  have  always  been  in  opposition  to  tlie  varied 
developments  of  the  '  Privilege  of  Peter.'  As  the  nation  grew 
in  wisdom  and  strength  such  a  struggle  necessarily  intensified 
itself.  Hence  the  decisive  separation  which  the  English  were 
«t  last  compelled  to  make  between  themselves  and  Rome. 
That  se^tration  was  not  only  made  for  the  sake  of  those  doc- 
trinal dinerences  which  we  identify  with  the  Reformationt  but 
it  was  a  natu>nal  defence,  and  as  such  had  to  be  gallantly  pro- 
longed through  the  struggle  with  France  which  gave  WilUam 
of  Orange  his  value  for  us,  and  it  a^aia.  found  a  national 
expression  in  the  transfer  of  our  crown  to  the  Pnnoes  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  The  Pope  has  always  had  claims  and  a 
iway  of  looking  at  the  rights  m  nations  and  national  churches 
wmch  we  object  to,  and  from  him  we  have  therefore  cut  our- 
selves adrift,  leaving  tlie  Petrine  claims  a  dead  letter  so  far 
as  our  libraties  were  oonoemedL  It  is  true  that  when  the 
Catholic  disabilities  were  removed,  English  Catholic  aabjects 
speciiically  rejected  and  refuted  any  such  admisBton  of  Infalli- 
bility  on  his  part  as  would  interfere  with  their  duties  as  sub- 
jecte.  This  is  probably  what  Dr.  Newman  alludes  to  wh» 
be  says  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Grreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  become  Gallioan  in  its  spirit.  Its  catechisms  were 
then  certainly  guiltless  of  the  Ultramontane  doctrines  which 
now  disfigure  their  pages.  But  looking  back  over  English 
Liatory  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  t-he  Petrine  claims  have 
«ver  existed  and  ever  been  practically  resisted  by  Englisb- 
men.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  anyone  who  chooses  to 
consult  Isaac  Barrow's  Treatise  on  the  Papal  Supremacy  will 
find  there  all  the  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Th^ 
were  self-evident  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  were  the  Vatican 
Council  (Ecumenical,  which  it  is  not,  or  were  its  aittin£8  closed, 
which  they  are  not,  and  were  the  Pope  declared  infallible  in 
every  diocese  in  Europe,  which  he  has  nofrbeeB«  the  p(»itaonof 
English  Catholics  would  be,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  neither . 
better  nor  worse  than  it  was  before. 

To  prove  that  Pius. IX.  has  become  through  the  Dewdooma 
«ocb  a  very  dangerous  aod  disagreeable  nragbbour  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  supposes,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  prove  that 
he  had  previously  been  a  hamtlesB  or  an  agreeable  one ;  and 
that  we  deny.    He  has  not  been  -  directly  harmful  to  £t^ 
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land  because,  as  Lord  Acton  half  Bcomfully  diows,  there  is 
and  can  be  a  wonderful  difference  betwRen  Roman  CatholiG 
theory  and  Koman  Catholic  practice,  and  because  Catholics  do 
and  can  give  thar  oonscienccB  the  benefit  of  the  great '  nevet>- 
'  thelesA.'  That  thej  will  always  continue  to  do  so  we  are  con>- 
Tinced.  The  Fetrine  claims  may  continue  to  sound  in  their 
ears,  but  these  Catholic  gentlemen  will  continue  to  he,  as  far 
as  their  loyalty  is  concerned,  like  '  the  children  in  the  market- 
'  place.'  Her  Majesty  has  no  more  faithful  subjectB  than  the 
Catholic  peers,  and  if  the  Irish  memb^s  have  been  a  trouble- 
some and  uncertain  quantity  in  the  House  of  CommonB,  it  has 
been  because  of  the  numerical  importance  of  their  most  sweet 
Toioes  on  a  party  division,  and  because  of  certain  manipula- 
tions of  their  votes,  with  which  the  whips  of  the  House  are 
familiar  in  practice,  and  of  which  the  late  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  can  hardly  be  entirely  ignorant. 

We  think  that  the  political-allegiance  aspect  of  the  InlaUi> 
bility  question  does  not  deserve  the  zeal  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone shows  about  it,  and  the  polemical  bitterness  which  he 
has  tried  to  excite.  That  his  anxiety  about  it  is  genuine  we 
do  not  disbelieve,  though  we  are  rather  disposed  to  attribute 
the  inopportune  appearance  of  this  famous  Expostulation  to  a 
growing  sympathy  in  his  mind  with  the  Liberal  Catholic  party 
in  Europe.  Hia  remonstrance  is,  we  suspect,  only  the  first- 
fruit  of  a  harvest  of  thougbtfi,  sympauues,  opinions,  and 
manifestos  which  we  may  look  from  bis  pen.  Perceiving  as 
he  does  in  the  politics  of  Lord  Acton,  and  in  the  theology  of 
Dr.  Dollinger,  a  hope  for  Catholic  Christendom,  it  does  seem 
unlucky  that  his  mind  should  have  fastened  on  this  the  least 
Btrikiug  aspect  of  the  Infallibility  difficulty.  But  if  be  has 
written,  as  we  suspect,  less  to  warn  than  to  sound-  the  Catholic 
party  in  England,  he  must  have  been  struck  by  the  many  and 
aissimilar  answers  he  has  received  since  the  appearance  of  his 
pamphlet 

These  answers  have  been  extraordinarily  interestiug.  Ther 
may  be  classed  iu  three  orders  of  merit  Of  these  we  wiU 
take  first  the  replies  of  Capel  and  of  Manning,  which  pcove 
nothing.  They  are  zealous  irather  than  sincere ;  shallow  and 
voluble,  there  is  a  specious  facility  about  them  in  spite  of 
the  sub-soil  of  arroeance  in  their  authors.  Cardinal  Atanning 
is  also  wilfiil  in  his  attempt  to  evade  the  difficulty  about 
the  '  depoEong  power  '  of  the  Pope.  He  says  that  Pius  IX. 
dums  no  such  authoritative  interference  witii  Queen  Victoria 
'  because  she  is  not  a  Cathohc'  Now  the  personal  opinion 
of  His  Holiness  as  recently  expressed,  di  propria  pingno,  to 
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the  German  Emperor  is  '  that  erer^  baptieed  person  belongs, 
'  I  sKj,  to  tbe  Pope.'  Boniface  VIII.  aleo  declared  and  left 
on  record  that  '  he  who  receives  baptism  even  from  a  heretic 
'  Pecomei  by  yirtue  thereof  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.' 
These  declarations  may  be  ndiculous  and  false,  illogical  and 
troublraome,  or  they  may  be  held  to  be  the  reverse ;  but  they 
exiflt,  and  they  cannot  be  explained  away.  Even  if  we  admit 
with  Dr.  Newman  (p,  92)  that '  theology  is  a  science,  and  that 
'  a  scientific  education  is  required  in  order  to  understand  the 
*  value  of  propositions,'  these  statements  are  on  record ;  and 
unless  language,  besides  being  ^ven  us  to  conceal  thoughts,  is 
riven  us  to  declare  the  exact  opposite  of.  what  is  uttered,  bi/ 
these  statements  Cardinal  Manning,  at  least,  is  bound  to 
abide.  Sncfa  Essays  as  his,  intended  to  make  plain  people 
believe  that  the  pea  is  under  some  other  thimble  than  the  one 
which  covers  it,  are  extremely  unprofitable  reading.  As  to 
what  the  writing  of  such  disingenuous  controversy  may  be  for 
those  who  profess  it,  we  need  not  inquire. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  very  different  sort  of  work :"  we 
mean  the  Letter  of  Dr.  Newman  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  is  really  a  touching  and  perhaps  a  half-reluctant  reply 
to  the  Expostulation.  Seldom  has  a  paper  appeared  so  cha- 
racteristic (if  the  writer,  so  interesting  frond  its  spirit  and  its 
aim.  There  is  in  it  neither  violence  nor  bitterness.  The 
passage  about  the  disabilities  of  Catholics  in  England  com- 
pared with  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  English  Frotestants  in 
many  Catholic  countries,  is  not  intentionally  overstrained; 
the  allusions  to  the  Church  of  England  are  in  good  taste,  and 
the  admission  of  faults  and  follies  tn  his  own  Communion  is 
irank  and  pathetic.  This  '  old  man  eloquent  *  clings  to  a 
principle  wluch  eatisfiea  if  it  does  not  cheer  or  edify  bun,  and 
he  vindicates  a  position  which  he  cannot  logically  defend.  To 
him  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  if  not  his  first  love  is  his  last, 
seems  blameless.  Faults  from  evil  counsels,  or  from  the  re- 
actionary pressure  of  an  evil  time,  he  is  willing  to  admit.  For 
him  wars  and  massacres,  and  the  temporal  arm,  have  no  charms, 
while  he  sees  in  Rome  the  nurse  of  early  civilisation,  the  bul- 
wark of  faith  in  later  days,  the  mother  of  kings,  the  judge  and 
the  arbiter  among  princes.     Between  all  this  and  the  apostolic 

*  The  reader  who  cares  to  compare  thia  piece  of  modem  oontro- 
veny  with  a  work  on  the  mme  sabject  published  in  1660,  dionld 
consult  Lord  Castlemaine's  '  Apology  tbr  Catholics,'  which  was  alio  id 
its  Aa.j  A 'political  erpoitvlation.'  A  rBBemblance  to  the  defenct 
entered  hj  the  Catholic  peers  of  to-day  may  be  traced  in  Ur.  Burke'i 
oelebiated  speech  at  the  Guildhall  of  BriBtoI,  1780. 
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simplicity  of  faith  and  practice  in  the  first  centuries  Dr.  New- 
man can  behold  no  incongruity.  The  Pope  of  the  Triple  Crown 
is  to  him  the  l<^cal  counterpart  of  the  Pope  with  the  Keys. 
That  the  chur  of  the  Fisherman  should  have  been  exchanged 
for  a  temporal  throne,  he  thinks  natural,  the  result  of  an  internal 
neceseity.  Here  he  quotes  a  fine  passage  from  Ranke,  which 
says  that  the  '  rise  of  Christianity  involved  the  liberation  of 
'  religion  from  all  political  elements.*  Let  us  grant  that  it  did 
BO,  md  that  one  stage  of  the  education  of  the  world  was  to  be 
necessarily  so  conducted.  But  has  the  temporal  power  ulti- 
mately tended  to  liberate  religion  from  *  all  political  elements '  ? 
On  the  contrary  ;  and  in  England  we  have  more  than  once  felt 
to  our  cost  that  the  victory  of  Popery  in  this  country  would 
have  been  the  victory  of  'political  elements'  which  would  be 
&tal  both  to  our  liberties  and  to  our  national  development. 

The  cruel  policy,  the  vaulting  ambition,  the  grinding  tyranny 
of  his  Church,  Dr.  Xewman  cannot  perceive.  The  preroga> 
tives  of  Rome  are  holy  in  hie  eyes,  most  so  when  he  perceives 
under  them  some  latent  doctrinal  truth. 

'  However,'  he  says,  '  /  do  not  call  upon  another  to  believe  all  that  I 
believe  on  the  subject  myMiir.  I  declnre  it,  as  my  own  judgment,  that 
the  prerogativeH  such  aii,  ani  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  dttcribed 
tiiem  in  subatance,  which  the  Church  had  under  the  Roman  potcer; 
these  Hhe  cltiimH  now,  and  never,  never  will  relinquish ;  claims 
them,  not  as  having  received  ihem  Irom  a  deud  Empire,  but. part/;  as 
a  direct  eadovmtent  of  her  Divine  Master,  and  partly  by  being  a  legiti- 
mate outcome  from  that  endowment ;  claims  tliem,  but  not  excfpt  from 
Catholic  populations,  not  as  accounting  the  more  sublime  of  Iheiit  to  be 
of  everii-day  vie,  but  holding  them  as  a  protection  or  remedy  in  great 
emei^encies,  or  on  supreme  occasiouH  when  notkirtg  ehe  will  serve,  as 
extraordinary  and  solemn  acts  of  her  religious  tovereigntff.' 

The  italics  in  this  pnssage  are  our  own.  We  quote  it,  and  we 
call  attention  to  it  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  has  yet 
been  penned.  Notice  the  unwillingness  to  call  on  others  to 
believe  as  the  writer  believes ;  a  strange  instance  of  private 
opinion  in  a  member  of  a  Church  which  profeeses  to  lay  all 
minds  on  the  one  Procrustean  bed,  which  is  i>emper  eadem. 
If  otice  the  double  derivation  of  the  Papal  claims ;  then  the  pro- 
viso that  these  are  binding  on  Catholic  populations  only ;  then 
a  decIaratioD  that  they  are  also  weapons  or  stoves  (what  Mr. 
Gladstone  calls  '  rusty  tools '),  not  only  to  be  used  when  nothing 
eUe  will  serve,  but  solemn  tokens  at  the  same  time  of  a  '  reli- 
*  gious  sovereignty '  in  which  Dr.  Newman  believes.  In  this 
sentence  we  have  a  key  to  his  mind.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of 
spirits  which  needs,  which  recognises,  and  which  hails  a  reli- 
gious sovereignty.     To  many  mmds  such  a  thing  not  merely  ie 
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an  anomaly,  and  an  anachronism,  but  it  is  a  moral  offence. 
Kot  so  to  Dr.  Newman.  Hta  Cburch  may  fail,  may  suffer, 
may  err,  but  with  her  Spiritual  Head  she  is  the  object  of  his 
moral  and  spiritual  allegiance.  To  Mm  she  is  that  friend  who 
is  '  past,  present,  and  to  be,'  and  to  her,  thus  *  deeplier  loved, 
'  and  dorklier  understood/  he  can  well  apply  the  context  of 
the  Laureate's  lines : — 

'  Behold  I  dream  a  dream  of  good, 
And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee.' 

Towards  the  end  of  his  letter  there  is  a  perceptible  flagging 
in  hia  powers,  and  the  arguments  grow  painfully  weaker.  We 
miss  the  eloquence  of  pa^es  31-32,  where  he  reviews  the  aer- 
vices  rendered  by  the  Papacy  to  the  ^^orld's  history,  between 
the  reigns  of  Gregory  I.  and  Innocent  III.,  a  period  of  600 
years,  'by  which  all  nations  and  their  governors,  all  statesmen 
'  and  legislatures,  were  the  gainers.'  We  miss,  too,  the  sar- 
castic reasoning,  when  he  shows  that  if  instead  of  one  such 
centre  as  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Europe  were  provided  with 
many  religious  centres,  Chaos  would  be  come  again.  We  miss 
the  beautiful  (if  intensely  idiopathic)  view  of  conscience,  and 
the  many  forcible  and  pathetic  passages  with  which  this  re- 
markable apology  abounds.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  work 
Dr.  Newman  get«  among  the  shifting  sands  of  theological  state- 
ments and  confessions.  As  long  as  he  really  spoke  out  of 
his  heart,  his  Credo  had  a  ring  of  earnestness,  and  a  sad  sweet 
music  accompanied  it;  out  of  Lis  heart  and  with  his  whole 
soul  he  spoke  it.  But  when  we  come  to  what  we  may  call  hia 
Confiteor  clauses,  they  ring  hollow.  He  accounts  for  this  by 
saying  that  none  but  a  ichola  theologorum  is  competent  to  deter- 
mine the  force  of  Papal  and  SynotUl  utterances,  and  that  their 
exact  interpretation  is  a  work  of  time.  To  this  we  can  only 
reply  that  theology,  like  every  other  science,  must  have  its 
experts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  wayfaring  men  are  to  find 
their  way  through  the  world  of  dogmas,  there  must  be  some 
tangible  facts  presented  for  their  guidance.  If  doctrines  ore 
neceasarr  for  salvation,  they  ought  to  be  honestly  stated ;  and 
if  Papal  utterances  are  of  importance  at  all,  it  is  hard  that 
they  should  be  wrapped  up  in  words  which  are  unintelligible 
to  all  but  experts,  or  in  such  dark  sayings  that  they  can  be 
explained  away.  A  process  very  like  explaining  away  is  that 
wluch  Dr.  Newman  proceeds  to  apply  to  the  Syllabus  of  Errois. 
It  is  not,  and  never  was,  he  says,  the  work  of  the  Pope's  hand, 
though  its  meaning  has  been  collected  from  his  aUocutions. 
That  meaning  has  been  oddly  rendered  if  passages  which,  as 
Dr.  Kewman  tells  us,  were  originally  intended  to  apply  only 
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to  Spain,  or  to  New  Granada,  are  now  amplified  so  as  to  ex- 
tend, or  appear  to  extend,  themselves  over  the  whole  of  civilised 
Europe.  This  'Apparent  breadth'  haa  misled  many  more 
readers  than  Mr.  Grladstone,  and  we  think  that  the  paaaagea 
which  treat  of  the  Syllabus  (pages  78-91)  are  the  least  worthy 
of  those  in  which  Dr.  Newman  records  his  own  faith  or  meets 
the  accusations  of  his  opponent. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  class  of  answers  whidt 
have  heen  made  to  the  Expostulation.  ^Ye  mean  to  the  letten 
of  those  Catholic  gentlemen  in  England  who  do  not  feel  them- 
selves in  harmony  with  the  Vatican  dogma.  A  great  scholar 
treats  it  aa  more  historically  curious  than  binding,  or  dangerous, 
and  reminds  us  how  oJ^n  and  how  harmlessly  such  thundexs 
have  growled  about  our  horizon.*  Another  peer  oomplaioa 
that  dogmas  wholly  unknown  to  his  youth  should  now  be 
made  defide  by  the  cabals  and  impatient  action  of  the  extreme 
party  in  his  Church.  Mr.  Fetre  is  so  wholly  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  dogma,  that  his  bishop  in  taking  measures  agunat 
him  professes  an  anxiety  about  his  soul's  safety  in  a  future 
life,  which  the  owner  of  the  soul  not  only  does  not  share,  but 
resents,  while  he  declares  the  conduct  of  the  Ultramontano 
party  to  he  reckless  and  irrational  These  letters  are  sympto- 
matic of  '  somcthiug  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark ; '  of 
a  split  within  the  camp  caused  by  the  extravagances  of  « 
party  which  the  B.  P.  Theiner  stigmatises  as  dishonest 
and  impossible  to  work  with.f  and  of  whom  Dr.  Newmaa 
himself  avers  that  'their  wild  and  overbearing  deeds  have 
*  stretched  principles  till  they  are  close  on  snapping.'  The 
position  of  these  dissidents  from  the  Vatican  is  intensely  in- 
teresting, and  the  books  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  article  show  tiiat  they  are  by  no  means  singular.  It. 
appears  that  the  Church  of  Konie,  in  this  hour  of  her  great 
effort,  has,  *  because  nothing  else  would  serve,'  rashly  wielded 
one  of  those  prerogatives  which  are  to  be,  says  Dr.  New- 
man, her  resort  in  emergencies.  At  this  hour  of  her  spiritual 
infatuation  she  has  helped  to  develope  within  her  pale  a  school 
of  Liberal  Catholics.  That  in  France,  England,  Ireland,  and 
Belgium  the  number  of  such  thinkers  may  as  yet  be  small  we 

*  <  I  affirmed  that  apprehenHion  of  civil  danger  from  the  Vatican 
Council  DTerlooka  the  iiifinit«  mibtlety  add  inconaistency  with  whitii 
men  practically  elude  the  yoke  of  official  uniformity  in  matters  cf 
opinion.'  {Letter  of  Lord  Acton.') 

I  Letters  of  the  R.  P.  Theiner  to  FrofesBor  Friedericha,  contoi^ 
bnted  to  the  Kdlner  Zeitung,  and  to  the  Deutsclie  MerkHr,  the  orgw  of 
the  'Old  Catholic'  party,  republished  in  Munich,  Dec.  1874. 
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admit,  but  in  Switzerland,  Grennany,  and  Upper  Italy  tiiar 
numbere  are  already  to  be  counted  not  by  hundreds,  or  by 
tfaousands,  but  by  t«D8  of  thousands.'* 

'  Liberal  Catholicism  I  The  very  word  has  an  odd  sound  in 
English  ears.  Can  a  fountain,  ^en,  pour  forth  both  sweet 
waters  and  hitter?  Is  there  a  Catholicism  that  is  not  afraid 
to  be  liberal,  a  liberalism  that  is  not  ashamed  to  be  Catholic? 
Is  there  any  such  parity  between  the  two  elements  that  we 
should  find  them  thus  wedded  in  one  name  P  What  has 
Liberalism,  with  its  cry  of '  Excelsior,'  its  red  flag,  and  its 
fl^er  steps,  to  do  with  a  religion  that  embodies  the  beliefs  and 
the  usages  of  nineteftn  centuries?  Liberalism  points  to  the 
future,  Catholicism  has  her  eye  fixed  on  the  past ;  and  is  there 
really  a  movement  so  Janus-faced  as  to  look  both  ways? 

The  books  and  periodicals  that  cover  our  table  at  this 
moment  prove  that  it  exists;  that  such  thinkers  suffer  and 
protest,  and  that  many  eager  eyes  now  scan  the  sky,  and 
question  the  watchman  not  only  of  the  night  but  of  the  coming 
morning.  Less  sympathy  is  f<>lt  with  them  in  England  than 
there  ought  to  be,  and  far  less  is  known  or  heard  of  them  than 
of  the  pilgrimages  to  Paray-le-Mnnial  or  to  Pontigny.  But  as 
Uiis  acbool  is  independent  of  fashion,  and  very  little  dependent 
on  time  and  opportunity,  its  converts  are  all  the  more  sincere, 
and  it  is  all  tne  more  likely  tn  keep  the  ground  it  has  gained. 
Fortunately  for  the  interesta  of  Christianity  and  of  common 
sense,  prelates  like  Strossmayer  and  Schwarzenberg,theol(^ians 
like  DoUinger  and  Reinkens,  laymen  like  Acton,  Morette, 
and  Schulte,  priests  like  Hyacintlie  Loyson,  Michaud,  and 
Deramay,  are  not  new  in  the  Roman  Church.  There  have 
been  always  found  within  her  pale  men  who  were  not  afraid  of 
die  truth,  who  refused  to  place  the  utterancen  and  threats  of 
an  angry  Cnmarilln  on  a  par  with  the  belief  of  the  Univenal 
Church,  and  who  never  drove  the  doctrines  of  tradition  and  of 
authority  to  their  extreme  lineal  conclusions. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  modern  Ultramontanes  to  ignore  thb 


*  Sratiatica  aro  still  very  imperfect,  even  in  Gei'maoy.  In  Prunia 
there  ore  twen^-two  congregations,  with  a  total  of  11,000  souls.  In 
Bavtiria  thirty -three,  with  a  total  of  14,000  eouls.  In  Baden  twenty- 
seven  congr^^tions,  9,200  souls.  There  arc  congregationn  in  HeaK, 
and  on  the  whnle  there  must  be  not  less  thiin  200,000  adhtrentt. 
Luther,  in  three  years  after  his  theiis  of  1517,  made  much  slower 
progreiis.  At  present  the  Old  Catholics  arc  excluded  from  ail  cndiir. 
meota;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  unemployed  or  ill-paid  clei^y 
exist  aiuonq;  tJieni,  and  b;inaries  in  the  nniversities  are  open  to  tlieir 
students. 
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&ct,  and  the  part  vrhich  such  thinkers  have  placed  in  history. 
They  would  fain  have  as  believe  that  every  dissident  is  a 

*  MaudU^  *  that  intellectual  doubts  ace  synonymous  with  in- 
famous lives;  and  when  some  Catholics  have  through  the 
English  press  expressed  their  grief,  diafient,  and  surprise  at 
the  new  Vatican  dogma,  these  gentlemen  are  spoken  of  as 
melancholy  and  extraordinary  accidents.  So  far  from  their 
being  the  monstrous  births  of  this  century,  these  are  hut 
the  intimate  descendants  of  learned,  patriotic,  and  good 
men,  who  in  all  ages  have  made  a,  stand  against  prepos- 
terous developments  of  doctrine  aud  arrogant  and  political 
otaims.  They  descend  in  the  direct  line  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  t  from  Hinckmar,  from  the  Chancellor  Gerson,  from 
Jansenius,  from  Boasuet,  from  Clement  XIV,,  from  Gioberti, 
Bosmini,  Gratry,  Afontalembert,  and  Theiner.  They  have 
both  laymen  and  churchmen  for  tlieir  sponsors ;  for  sometimes 
the  voices  which,  with  more  or  less  holy  anger  or  of  zeal,  pro- 
tested against  error  and  tyranny,  came  from  the  laity.  The 
parliameots  of  France,  especially  that  of  Paris,}  were  always 
opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  a  foreign  and  spiritual  power, 
o]tposed  to  the  party  of  whom  F^nelon  said, '  Nothing  b  so 

*  extreme  but  what  they  will  defend  it,  and  I  dread  this  for 

*  the  Church  far  more  than  all  the  sects  of  the  heretics.' 
These  Liberal  thinkers  have  formed,  so  to  speak,  an  almost 
apostolical  succession  in  the  Church  of  wise  and  candid  men. 
They  were  sometimes  giants  of  moral  and  intellectual  strength 
like  Pascal,  who  ju(^ed  the  Komanism  of  the  Jesuits  and  said 

'    *  '  Maifl  voini  le  vrai  inf&me  pr^  de  qui  le*  auirea  eont  innacents.    ' 
Voioi  le  monstre  plu»  ridoutable  que  le  paiea,  c'est  le  prStre  ennemi  de 
r£gli8e. .  II  exiele.  Jel'ai  vn,  jel'ai  (-niendu.  Quelle  que  soil  la  mis^re 
de  ton  erpht,  interne,  le  crime  ent  daos  ton  cccur.     Roie  mnudit  pour  1» 
crime  de  ton  coeur.'  {Par/vm  tie  Rome,  par  L.  VeuiUot,  vo!.  ii.) 

^  The  attempt  to  Bet  up  a  universal  pastor  is  declared  by  Gregory 
the  Great  to  be  '  an  infamous  Hittinpt  agaiuBt  God's  commandment, 

*  agsinst  the  Gospel,  ngninst  the  laws  of  the  Church,  aguinat  the  cons^- 
'  tntion  of  the  Church,  againac  ilie  dignity  of  the  biBhops,  an  innult  to 
'  the  whole  Church,  and  blasphemy.'  (Ep.  v.  18.  20,  21.) 

1  '  Si  I'on  se  r^pr^sente  le  nombre  di'S  magistrats  repandus  sur  le  sol 
de  la  France,  oalui  des  tribunaux  infiirleurs  qui  sefaiBaient  im  devoir  et 
une  gloire  de  marcher  dans  leur  nous :  la  nombreuse  clientele  dee  par- 
lements,  et  tout  ce  que  le  sang,  I'amitie  ou  le  simple  ascendant  empor- 
taient  dans  le  mSme  tourbillon,  on  concevra  aisement  qu'il  y  en  aviut 
assez  pour  former  dnns  le  enin  de  I'  £!glise  Gnllicane  le  parti  le  plus 
ridoutable  contre  le  Soint-Si^e.'  {J.  th  MaUtre,  De  VEylUe  Gallicane, 
Tit.  i,  16.) 
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tiiatitwaa  'a religion  which  made  game  of  religion  '  (w  mo^iitf 
de),  and  sometimee,  like  Hinckmar  and  Bosauet,  they  had  & 
noble  and  instinctive  patriotism.  For  a  genuine  opposition 
to  Kome  mere  dogmatic  and  doctrinal  differences  do  not  suffice. 
The  Engliah  doctrinal  reformation  was  begun  upon  questions 
of  dogma  and  moraia  by  Wickliffe,  but  in  the  sixteeaUi  and 
seventeenth  centuries  our  Reformatdoa  and  our  devolution 
were  achieved  by  a  nation  determined  to  be  free,  to  be  master* 
in  their  own  country,  and  to  have  no  foreign  prince,  or  priest, 
or  potentate,  as  a  ruler  or  a  meddler,  among  tiiem. 

wherever  this  national  spirit  thrives  the  moral  aad intellec- 
tual interests  of  the  country  thrive  in  proportion.  It  is  the 
national  spirit  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  which  makes  one  saiw 
guine  for  the  religious  movements  there,  and  it  ia  the  unpstriotie 
weakness  of  France  that  help9  to  lay  her  at  the  feet  of  Pius  IX. 
In  fact  the  history  of  the  French  Church  up  to  the  retracta- 
tion of  the  four  Articles,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus,  is  the  history  of  a  nation's  stru^le,  when  the  clergy 
were  learned,  and  had  a  great  territorial  importance  and  stake 
in  its  welfare.  The  history  of  Gallicanism  is  the  noblest  part 
of  French  story,  and  the  history  of  its  defeat  has  been  that  of  a 
nation's  degradation  and  a  people's  decay.  Learning,  individu- 
ality, and  courage  have  since  diminbh^  in  France,  in  a  land 
that  60  long  as  it  possessed  these  things  was  as  supreme  in  phi- 
losophy and  arts  as  she  was  notorious  in  arms.  Nowhere  is 
religious  liberty  so  impossible  as  it  now  is  in  the  oouatry  of 
BoBsnet.  Fiction  is  at  a  premium  ^ere;  piety  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  siokly  mysticism,  loyalty  by  Ultramontanism, 
morality  by  the  code  of  Gury,  and  nowhere  are  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness  more  rare  than  in  the  country  vhioh 
once  so  nearly  possessed  its  spiritual  freedom.  It  is  true  that 
a  great  number  of  her  prelates  were  among  the  220  bishops 
who  protested  on  the  16th  July,  1870,  against  the  step  which 
Pius  IX.  was  to  take  on  the  18th;  but  tbeir  later  attitude  has 
not  been  that  of  courage,  and  the  religious  press  and  the  mani- 
fold pilgrimages  of  France  show  a  depth  of  superstitious  inanity, 
while  among  her  clergy  there  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most 
ardent  supporters  ta  that  monstrous  dogma  which,  when 
written  up  on  the  doors  of  the  Vatican,  seems  to  say  to  the 
religious  world,  lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  che  entrate.  That 
this  should  be  so  is  amazmg,  as  it  is  the  episcopal  body  that 
has  been  really  aggrieved  by  the  dogma  of  1870.  Its  position 
is  prodigiously  altered.  It  would  appear  as  if  no  man  of  sprit 
could  now  accept  of  the  office  of  a  bishop  on  such  condititms; 
rather  that  he  would  say,  with  Rmnkens,  that 
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'  A  mystificBdoD  has  too  long  been  made  of  the  word  chunk.*  The 
teeletia  of  Holy  Scriptnte  ia  simply  and  solely  the  congregation  ok 
those  who  are  baptised  unto  Chnet,  the  uni^  of  people  and  clergy. 
What,  tiien,  has  Pius  IX.  still  to  do  with  the  tnie  Church  as  the  evan- 
gelical tcclesia  ?  Why,  in  the  dt^inatic  conatitution  of  the  18th  July, 
1870,  he  solemnly  severed  himself  Jroiu  it.  For  in  the  most  formal 
way  he  has  proclaimed,  as  his  dogma  of  Christianity,  that  his  ex-catke- 
dra  jndgmenta  in  doctrines  of  feith  and  morals  are  of  themselves  ir- 
refoTTnable ;  but  not  iy  ecmaent  of  the  Church.  Hereby  he  has  set 
himself  alone  over  ag^DBt  the  whole  Church;  he  iaall,  and  ■'(  is  nothing/ 
No  one  in  France  howcTer,  not  even  the  bishop  of  Orleans, 
dares  to  take  up  this  tone.  So  fallen  is  that  Star  of  the 
Morning,  the  French  Chtirch.  Betrayed  by  her  kings,  over- 
whelnied  by  revolutions,  and  sold  by  a  Concordat,  sbe  is 
now  degraded  by  too  many  of  her  priests.  Drunk  with  the 
fiiDsticism  of  the  Vatican  and  cringing  before  the  power  of 
what  they  themselves  call  the  bands  noire  (the  Company  of 
Jesus),  they  forget  that  thej  are  Christians,  and  that  they  are 
Frenchmen.  They  point  with  triumph  to  the  spectacle  of  unity 
wliich  they  present ;  but  the  peace  and  unit^  of  such  a  Church 
is  that  of  the  grave-heaps  in  a  churchyard,  and  the  obedience 
of  such  men  is  that  of  a  herd  of  dumb  driven  cattle,  and  not 
the  coun^e,  the  aelf-eacrifice,  or  the  dignity  of  the  overseers 
of  a  flock. 

Bearing  in  mind  both  the  long  life  of  Gallicaoism  and  its 
collapse  and  defeat,  we  open  the  books  before  us  with  no 
small  interest— with  no  small  sympathy  be  it  added,  but  still 
with  a  predominant  curiosity  to  know  what  has  been  recently 
done  in  the  way  of  liberating  the  Church  from  the  power  of 
official  Komanism,  and  what  these  reformers  yet  hope  to  per- 
form in  the  interests  of  Catholic  liberty.  The  P^re  rfyacinthe, 
for  one,  does  not  heeitate  to  entitle  his  hook  '  Catholic  Reform.* 
But  what  is  meant  by  reform?  are  such  reforms  likely  to 
endure?  and  if  they  prosper,  what  has  a  more  liberal  Catholic 
lasxa  to  offer  to  Eturope,  nay  to  society,  which  has  endured  so 
much  and  expected  so  long  ?  We  ask  these  queetioas ;  and 
surely  they  are  not  unimportant  ones.  The  most  sectarian 
Protestantism,  or  the  most  insular  selfishness,  cannot  refuse  its 
meed  of  curiosity  at  least  to  these  problrans.  More  than  half 
of  Western  Christendom  are  nominal  Roman  CathoHcs,  and  is 
it  to  be  said  that  out  of  their  region  of  intellectual  mist  and 
vapour,  out  of  their  land  of  spiritual  bondage,  there  is  no 
issue?     Is  the  Church,  which  is  now  bound  hAud  and  foot 

*  Bishop  Eeinkens'  Pastoral  Letter,  in  reply  to  the  EncyoKc  of 
Pius  IX.    Bonn.  Dec.  14, 1873. 
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round  the  chair  of  Pins  IX.,  never  to  have  any  more  life? 
is  she  never  agun  to  take  up  the  psalm  of  freedom, '  /n  exitu 
'  Israel '  f 

There  are  men  who  aay  that  she  can,  that  she  mnst,  and 
that  she  will.  Only  last  September  the  voices  of  many  Old 
Catholic  priests,  and  of  still  more  Old  Catholic  laymen,  were 
raised  at  Bonn;  in  Hungary  towers  the  gigantic  figure  of 
StroBsmayer;  from  ^e  presses  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia  issae 
hooks  which  demand  the  secularisation  of  the  Bible  ;  the  Abbe 
Deramay,  a  priest  of  the  Sorbonne,  leads  a  vigorous  move- 
ment in  the  Catholic  Jura ;  and  in  Geneva  an  unfrocked  Car- 
melite points  to  the  family  and  hearth  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
while  he  quickens  faith  and  practice  by  the  fervour  of  an 
eloquence  which  once  held  all  Paris  entranced  round  the  pulpit 
of  Xotre  Dame.  None  of  these  men  have  lef^,  or  wish  to 
leave,  their  Church  for  any  of  the  younger  communions  of 
Christendom.  Their  attitude  towards  her  is  as  aflecfaonate 
as  it  is  disinterested ;  and  whether  considered  from  the  political, 
the  psychological,  or  the  theological  point  of  view,  it  is  striking 
a^d  full  of  moment. 

Just  when  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  has  reached,  or  rather 
overstepped,  the  Dounds  of  sanity  on  its  own  part,  and  of 
endurance  on  ours,  we  hear  this  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
and  offering  gifts  for  men.  It  speaks  of  a  mutual  understand- 
ing as  possible  among  bodies  of  Christians,  which  shall  have 
some  better  standing  ground  than  the  slippery  pinnacles  of 
the  sects,  or  than  the  preposterous  claims  of  an  aged  Italian 
priest.  It  proposes  a  federation  of  Churches,  where  the  na- 
tionality of  each  shall  be  respected,  and  each  shall  regard  the 
other  as  a  local  phase  of  the  central  Christian  and  Catholic 
Church.  It  offers  liberty  without  license,  and  disciplinary 
reforms  without  innovations.  The  faith  is  to  be  cleared  a£ 
lying  fables,  and  changes  are  to  be  made  in  practice  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  the  age,  to  climate,  and  to  race ;  yet 
there  is  to  be  in  spirit  no  rupture  from  that  traditioti  which 
has  carried  down  the  beliefs  of  the  Church  through  nineteen 
centuries.  The  hiei-archy  and  hagiology  of  the  Church  are 
to  be  preserved.  Scripture  is  to  be  the  touchstone  of  doctrine, 
and  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  the  exponents  of  dogma;  bat 
Scripture  is  not  to  be  wrested  so  as  to  serve  sectarian  ends,  or 
to  feed  sectarian  strifes.  The  shadow  of  the  Papal  Supremacy 
is  no  longer  to  lie  across  the  land,  and  blight  all  its  harvests; 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pole  star  is  not  to  vanish  from  the 
firmament  of  faith,  neither  are  men  to  be  left  to  drift  across 
the  dark  waters  on  their  way  to  the  haven  where  they  would 
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be,  with  DO  other  rudder  than  private  opinion,  and  with  no 
other  pilot  than  their  own  intellectual  arrogance  or  their  still 
more  illiberal  passions. 

No  fairer  promises  than  ^ese  (could  we  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose them  to  be  tenable)  were  ever  made  to  the  spirits  of 
mankind.  For  their  fulBIment  two  things,  however,  would  he 
needed.  First,  the  genuine  nature  of  uie  reforms  proposed ; 
and,  secondly,  their  stability. 

That  Dr.  Dollinger,  as  representing  the  Old  CatJioIics,  and 
Hyacinthe  Loyson,  as  representing  what  may  he  called  the 
Liberal  Catholics,  are  sincere  in  their  desire  for  reforms  no 
one  can  doubt,  and  M,  Loyson  at  least  has  paid  dearly  for  his 
honesty.  '  We  live,'  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  in  hie  protest  signed 
at  Munich  in  1871, 'in  hopes  that  the  struggle  which  has 
'  broken  out  will  be  under  Providence  a  means  of  effecting  the 
'  so  long  desired  and  now  become  inevitable  reform  of  the 

*  afiurs  of  the  Church,  both  in  its  constitution  and  in  its  life, 
....     By  this  way  alone,  and  not  by  Vatican  decrees,  we 

*  shall  draw  near  the  supreme  end  assigned  to  Christian  de- 

*  velopment.  the  rennion  of  other  Christian  confessions  now 
'  separated  from  us.' 

Here  we  have  the  two  sides  of  the  Liberal  Catholic  move- 
ment. Reunion,  or  the  abandonment  of  tliat  arrogant  and  ex- 
clusive possession  of  truth  which  the  Church  of  Xlome  asserts,* 
and  Reform. 

As  regards  reunion,  the  subject  has  been  viewed  by  the 
different  communities  of-Christendom  in  three  very  different 
ways.  There  is,  first,  the  Ultramontane  versionof  reunion,  viz. 
the  individual  recantation  and  submission  of  every  heretic,  who 
on  saying  '  Mea  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa,'  can  be  received 
again  into  the  bosom  ofthe  one  true  Church.  Visions  of  success 
in  this  line  dazzle  the  eyes  of  Pius  IX.;  three  or  four  ecclesias- 
tics have  a  high  reputation  for  making  such  model  converts,  and 
whenever  an  English  peer,  a  lady  of  rank  and  independent 
fortune,  or  a  widowed  queen  is  netted  by  them,  there  is  joy 
in  all  the  courts  of  the  Vatican.  Still  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
must  be  very  sanguine  to  hope  for  a  speedy  millennium  at 
the  rate  at  which  progress  is  made  in  this  du-ection. 

We  have  also  had  in  England  a  specious  plan  for  reunion, 
which  was  at  its  height  in  this  country  in  1867  when,  if  we 
remember  rightly.  Dr.  Pusey  discovered  his  '  Eirenicon,'  a 
device  which  the  Syllabus  and  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  must 
ere  this  have  swept  away  into  the  limbo  of  futile  and  foolish 

'  SyllabuB,  Proportions  xvii.  and  Ixvii. 
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things.  It«  promoters  belonged  to  the  advanced  ediool  of 
High  Chnroh  theoiy  and  practice.  Unwilling  absolutely  to 
leave  the  Church  of  England  for  the  Church  of  Borne,  they 
fancied  that  the;  could  split  the  difference,  and  effect  a  fusion 
on  the  basis  of  a,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  peculiar  reading  of  the 
Tridentine  articles.  But  their  sympathies  were  exclusiTely 
with  Borne  and  with  the  Eastera  Church.  All  the  Evangelical 
bodies,  the  Luthemn,  and  the  Scandinavian  Churclies  were  to 
be  rigorously  excluded  &oni  this  the  least  liberal  scheme  of 
reunion  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  churchman.  Its 
day  has  passed,  and  it  only  remains  for  those  who  read  the 
literature  to  which  it  gave  rise  to  marvel  over  the  diEdngenuons- 
ness,  the  self-deception,  and  the  short-sightedness  of  the  men 
who  planned  it.* 

The  third  and  laat  scheme  for  reunion  is  that  to  which  we 
have  alluded  as  the  Federative  one.  It  is  cherished  by  the 
Old  Catholics,  and  with  it  many  Anglicans  and  a  few  Buasiaiu  f 
are  in  aympa^y.  This  scheme  is  at  least  eminently  compre- 
henaive.     At  ^e  Bonn  Conference  of  laat  September  there 


•  We  refer  the  reader  to  a  volume  of  Eaaays  on  the  Beooion  of 
CbrisKadom,  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  G-.  Lc«,  D.C.L,,  with  an  introduc- 
tory essay  by  the  Key.  E.  B.  PuBsy,  D.D.  (London.  Hayeo,  1867.) 
The  boc^E  has  just  become  curious  from  a  new  and  another  point  of 
view.  During  some  weeks  of  this  year,  Monsignore  Capel  challenged 
Canon  Liddon  to  prove  that  the  ultra-RitualieC  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  were  not  doing  the  work  of  Rome.  Canon  Liddon  dlEctaimed 
any  such  intention,  and  any  privily  in  the  works  of  the  so-called  Romui- 
iaing  party.  Indeed,  he  vindicated  them  from  such  an  intention.  On 
p.  187  of  this  volnme  of  Esaiyfl  the  following  monstrous  passage,  bow- 
ever,  occurs: — 'The  marvel  IB  that  Roman  Catholics  do  not  see  thewis- 
'  dom  of  aiding  us  to  Ih^  uttermost.  Admitting  that  toe  are  but  u  kiy 
'  body  withnofnteaeiona  to  the  name  of  a  Church,  we  yet  in  oar  be- 
'  lief  (however  mistaken)  that  we  are  one,  are  doing  for  England  what 
'  they  .cannot  do.  We  are  leaching  men  to  believe  that  God  is  to  be  xwr- 
'  shipped  under  the  form  of  Bread,  and  they  are  learning  the  lesson  from 
'  us  which  they  have  rejuaed  to  learn  from  the  Roman  teachers  that  have 
'  been  among  uafor  the  last  300  years.  We  are  teaching  men  to  endure 
'  willingly  tiie  pain  of  confession,  which  is  an  intense  trial  to  the  r«- 
'  served  An^o-Saxon  nature,  and  to  believe  that  a  man's  "  I  abacdre 
'  thee,"  is  ^e  voice  of  God.  ...  On  any  hypothteit  we  are  doing  their 
'  work.'  Stuely  Convocation  might  do  worse  thaa  look  over  some  of 
these  books,  which  Canon  Liddon  says  he  has  not  time  to  read,  but 
which  Moneignoice  Capel  has  foond  time  to  quote.  Their-  q>irit  bae 
nothing  in  common  witli  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 

t  Protokole  der  Silzung  der  St.  Petersbnrger  Abtheilung  dee  Vor^ns 
der  Freunde  geistlicher  AufkliirUng.     Wiesbaden,  1874. 
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were  nearlf  as  many  German  Evangelical  representatives  as 
Cath(^io ;  an  English  bishop  spake,  and  some  American  pre- 
lates were  consenting.  It  is  true  that  these  representatives  of 
foreign  churches  were  not  delegates — they  were  present  in  an 
unofficial  ci^Mcity  only,  in  the  hope,  as  Bishop  Keinkens  ex- 
pressed it  at  Freiboi^, '  that  the  reunion  of  separated  Chris- 

*  tian  sects  would  be  brought  about — not  the  reunion  by  an 
'  outward  confession  of  faith,  but  by  the  revival  of  the  Christian 

*  spirit  in  alL'  He  spoke,  he  added,  in  the  name  of  the  hun- 
dred thousand  Old  Catholics  of  Germany.  At  Bonn  nothing 
positive  was  effected,  except  the  trouble  which  the  members 
of  different  communions  took  to  understand  each  other's  posi- 
tion and  wishes ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  increased  and 
increasing  activity  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Socaety,  we  see 
happy  omens  for  the  future,*  since  Charity  was  at  Bonn  and 
at  Constance  able  to  whisper  something  to  Hope. 

"We  now  take  leave  of  that  part  of  the  Libetal  Catholic  pro- 
gramme which  treats  of  Reunion  in  order  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform.  What  the  projected  reforms  are  to  be  may  be 
gathered  from  Dr.  DoUinger's  declaration  at  Munich,  from  the 
articles  of  the  Bonn  Conference,  and  from  the  book  of  the 
PSre  Hyaointhe,  the  English  edition  of  which  is  honoured  by 
an  introduction  written  for  it  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 
We  will  briefly  enumerate  twelve  of  the  points  on  which 
Liberal  CathoUcs  differ  from  the  ordinances  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  from  the  official  Bomanism  of  the  Vatican: — 

(1.)  The  use  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity. 

(2.)  The  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  the  offices  of  the 
Church. 

(3.)  The  freedom  of  the  clei^y  to  marry,  by  means  of 
which  the  Giieat  Latin  Church  of  the  West  will  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  practice  of  the  Eastern,  the  Bussian  Orthodox,  the 
Maconite  and  the  Uniate  Churches. 

(4.)  Monastic  vows  when  made  are  to  be  revocable  on  fair 
and  reasonable  grounds.  The  whole  monastic  system  as  at 
present  existing  is  faulty  and  untenable,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  refbrmers  do  not  wish  to  deprive  society  of  this  possibility 
of  retreat  and  association. 

(5.)  Beforms  are  to  be  made  in  the  education  of  the  con- 
Tontual  schools,  and  above  all  in  the  training  of  the  Seminary, 
which  as  at  present  conducted  is  insufficient,  and  also  of  a 
kind  to  wid^  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity. 

*  Baport  of  the  An^o-ContiBeal*!  Socie^,  1874^    lUvingbm. 
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(6.)  Confession  is  not  obligatory,  except  in  the  genend 
form  which  forms  part  of  the  Communion  office.  Direction, 
as  practised  in  the  Roman  Church,  is  forbidden.  This  pnc- 
tice,  which  has  superseded  in  the  Latin  Church  the  old 
public  or  quasi  public  sacrament  of  Penitence,  has  become  the 
great  engine  hj  which  the  clergy  obtain  the  knowledge  which 
18  power,  and  the  power  which  is  lucre.  But  the  reformen 
object  to  confession  not  only  on  this  but  on  other  and  more 
spiritual  grounda.  They  would  not  deprive  any  overburdened 
spirit  of  the  power  of  seeking  advice,  and  the  assurance  of 
the  Divine  pardon,  but  they  consider  the  habit  of  auricalar 
confession  to  be  a  spiritual  infidelity  to  that '  informing '  and 
indwelling  Spirit  which  is  never  very  far  from  any  of  us, 
and  as  a  hypnotic  of  the  human  will  to  be  blunting  all 
tlie  finer  moral  sensibilitieB  of  our  nature. 

(7.)  The  restoration  of  the  Cup  to  the  laity.  If  this  has  not 
yet  hf  en  done  in  Switzerland  it  is  because  the  reformers  are 
still  wiring  for  the  synodical  arrangement  of  this  and  many 
other  matters  of  discipline. 

(8.)  The  rightof  a  council  which  is  not  CEcumeiHcal  to  make 
laws  is  denied,  and  the  right  at  any  time  to  develope  matters 
of  pious  opinion  or  tradition  into  dogmas,  is  rejected.  The 
dogma  of  the  Infallibility  is  therefore  nullified. 

(9.)  Needless  to  say  that  the  gross  and  materialistic  version 
of  the  purity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  promulgated  in  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  unknown  in  the  primitive 
Church,  does  not  form  part  of  the  reformed  creed. 

(:0.)  Worship  is  not  to  he  offered  to  her  as  the  Virgo 
Dfipara.  The  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  shared  with  His  mother  or  with  any  of  the  saints. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reformers  invite  the  intercessory  prayeis 
of  all  Christians,  members  of  the  Church  visible  and  invisible,  in 
heaven  as  well  as  on  earth,  esteeming  that  the  '  Communion  of 
'Saints'  extends  beyond  such  relations  between  Christians  aa 
are  only  seen  and  temporal  The  doctrine  of  works  of  superero- 
gation is  unscriptural  and  untenable. 

(11.)  The  validity  of  civil  marriages  is  admitted,  hut  civil 
interments  are  condemned.  All  casual  fees  to  the  clei^  are 
forbidden. 

(12.)  The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is  repudiated,  as 
being  a  philosophical  error,  and  a  grossly  rationalistic  and 
material  rendering  of  the  words  of  Christ  when  the  Eucharist 
was  instituted,  and  of  His  promise  to  be  with  His  Church 
until  the  consummation  of  the  centuries.  But  by  the  reformed 
Catholics  the  Real  Presence  is  acknowledged  and  jnaintanied. 
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and  they  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  they  ksow  of  oo 
other  alternative  between  the  ungoriptural  and  unphilosophioal 
doctrine  of  TiscaubBtantiation  (in  which  the  elements  are  said 
to  be  destroyed),  and  a  real  abtence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament, 
as  taught  by  some  Protestants.  They  differ  from  all  persons 
who,  taking  an  ultra-subjective  view  of  the  Sacrament,  teach 
that  in  this  His  great  ordinance  our  Divine  Xiord  confers 
nothing  bat  what  can  be  secured  without  it. 

These  are  all  important  reforms,  and  ^d  apace  allow  of  it, 
or  were  the  pages  of  this  Keview  a  vehicle  for  theological  and 
disciplinary  discussions,  many  more  points  might  be  men- 
tioned, on  some  of  which  the  reformers  are  ail  agreed,  on 
others  of  which  opinion  is  suspended  tilt  more  synodical  reso- 
lutions can  be  passed,  and  on  a  few  of  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Eastern  Church  ore  not  yet  prepared  to  agree  with 
the  Old  Catholics.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  of 
Anglican  orders  is  one  of  these.  £nougb,  however,  has  been 
said  in  this  place  to  show  the  genuine,  we  had  almost  said  the 
sweeping  nature  of  tlie  reforms  demanded.  But  above  all 
things,  and  before  all  things,  the  leaders  ask  for  freedom,  and 
for  time — for  time,  because  they  do  not  wbh  to  press  upon 
their  flocks  innovations  for  which  they  are  not  prepared,*  and 
for  freedom  from  a  spiritual  pressure  which,  having  steadily 
grown  more  intense,  has  now  outstripped  the  bounds  of  human 
credulity  and  endurance. 

We  have  said  that  for  the  Liberal  reformers  to  keep  the  pro- 
mises they  are  making  to  society  and  to  the  Christian  Chturoh, 
tioa  things  were  necessary.  First,  the  genuine  nature  of  the 
reforms  proposed  -,  secondly,  the  stability  of  the  movement. 
We  have  considered  the  first  question,  and  their  answers  to 
it  must  be  considered  to  be  profoundly  satisfactory.  But  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  element  of  stability  the  prospect  is  more 
overcast.  To  be  enduring  reforms  must  not  only  be  genuine, 
but  they  mutt  be  felt  to  be  needed,  and  as  such  demanded  by  a 
preponderating  mass  of  the  laity.  One  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,  and  it  does  not  suffice  to  have  a  theologian  as  gifted 
as  Dollinger,  a  leader  as  chivalrous  as  Strosemayer,  or  aiv 
orator  as  eloquent  as  Hyacinthe  Loyson.  Everyone  who  wishes 
it  cannot  be  a  Luther ;   he  must  have  Luther's  fire,  but  be 

*  '  CiviliBation  and  libenit  inatitntions  must  be  of  organic  growth  and 
of  national  development,  if  they  are  to  prosper  and  lead  to  the  happinem 
of  a  people.  Any  eX&ge  in  that  development  missed,  any  jump  made 
in  it,  is  Bore  to  lead  to  coDfumon,  and  to  retard  the  ver;  development 
we  deure.'  {Extract  from  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Ruseell  by  the  late 
Prinet  Contort.) 
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must  also  have  Luther's  mxHeu ;  there  ia  needed  the  juxt^xMi- 
tion  of  the  '  hour,'  and  of  the  '  man.'  The  reformer  mnat  not 
be  alone,  or  merely  the  idol  of  a  clique ;  otherwise,  ^ougfa  he 
may  be  the  founder  of  a  sect,  even  of  one  which,  like  die 
Dutdi  Janeeniste,  still  continues  to  possess  dioceaes  and  ad- 
herents in  Holluid,  he  will  never  he  the  Apostle  of  a  Sefor- 
nation.  For  a  Reformation  a  captain  is  certainly  reqnired ; 
but  he  must  have  ofiicers  (who  must  not,  however,  become 
aa  oligarchy),  uid  above  all  be  must  have  soldiers,  a  rank 
and  file  who  can  be  relied  on,  as  feeling  that  the  work  in 
which  tJtey  are  ensi^d  is  the  verr  beat  and  noblest  that  the 
lidty  can  have  at  beart  The  feehnj;  of  the  country  most  go 
with  its  Luther  in  his  stru^le.  The  BeformatioQ  of  the 
suEteenth  century  was  not  sectarian  in  its  spirit.  It  was  a 
great  movement,  a  inilpe  that  beat  in  Spain  as  well  as  on  the 
shore  of  the  North  Sea :  it  was  an  all  but  general  upheaval 
of  the  European  mind  towards  liberty  of  thought.  It  was  a 
general  revolt  of  the  lay  intelligence  gainst  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  clergy,  when  they  had  become  op- 
pressive in  action,  intolerant  in  teat^iing,  and  too  often  vi(aoui 
in  morals.  It  is  true  that  the  Reformed  party  broke  op  later 
«ito  different  communities,  for  the  age  was  still  one  of  small 
Iriiigdoma  and  of  great  material  separatioos.  Each  of  the  Re- 
fonned  bodies  has  exhibited  and  retained  some  of  the  pecoli- 
arities  of  the  country  where  it  was  fostered,  or  of  the  leader 
to  whom  it  owed  its  popularity.  But  it  is  not  these  narrower 
.  distinotions  that  have  made  the  Reformation  immortal.  It  is 
immortal  because  it  was  a  demanded  reform ;  because  it  was  a 
general  emancipation,  a  growth  of  the  human  mind,  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  right  direction  of  elements  already  existing,  a 
vindication  of  truths  founded  in  the  Church  of  die  Apoeues, 
-and  which  rooted  themselves  in  the  associations  of  mankind. 

The  crown  and  flower  of  such  a  jnovement  was  the  Eliza- 
bethan Church  of  EWland.  There  the  watchword  was  never 
destruction  or  innovataon ;  there  a  simple,  scriptural.  Catholic, 
imd  objective  teaching  has  preserved  ua  from  superstitaons  and 
dogmatic  vagaries  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  subjective 
w^kness  of  many  of  tbe  Protestant  sect^  on  the  other.  To 
the  formation  of  such  a  Church  the  nation  g&ve  its  stroigth 
and  its  intelligence,  viz.  that  of  the  era  of  More,  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  of  Bacon ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  whole  nation 
■contributed  its  good  sense,  its  sobriety,  its  steadfastness,  and 
its  appreciation  of  a  manly  and  r^ulated  freediHU. 

To  make  Liberal  Catholicism  equally  permanent  an<? 
^ectual  we  must  have — not  the  thoughts  of  one  or  two  theolo- 
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^ans,  not  the  convictionB  of  some  oppressed  priests — bat  l)ie 
aelifaente  detennination  of  a  preponderant  party  among  the 
Catholic  laity  to  pot  ana.y  UltramontaniBm,  and  to  obtain  and 
tnreserre  liberty  of  conscience.  Do  the  Catholic  laity  of  Enrope 
in  any  numbers  demand  tfaia?  Setting  aside  the  passioa  tor 
unification  which  makes  Germany  see  in  Rome  the  political  foe 
of  her  so  much  coveted  autonomy,  is  there  in  any  country  an 
overwhelming  or  even  a  comiderable  force  of  public  opmion 
likely  to  make  way  for  a  Catholic  Reform  ?  Are  the  laity 
determined  to  have  oneP  and  are  they  ready  to  make  any 
'saoiificea,  however  costly,  to  obtain  it,  and  to  maintain  it  when 
once  procured  7  Most  heartily  we  should  rejoice  to  think  that 
tills  vas  the  case ;  but  we  must  not  allow  our  wish  to  be  father 
.  to  our  opinion.  We  are  persuaded  timt  from  four  great  oauaes 
the  Cathc^c  laity  are  not  yet  so  minded  and  not  so  prepared. 

Of  these  causes  the  precedence  may  be  given  to  the  dissen- 
noQS  and  instability  of  modem  Protestantism.  Hearts  that 
are  asking  for  a  reformed  Catholicism  reject  what  Grotry  called 
the  Babel  and  decomposition  of  our  hundred  sects.  We  admit 
the  perplexity  that  they  occasion.  If  a  Boroan  Catholic  of  ave- 
n^  caiidonr  and  education  were  requested  by  one  Protestant 
firiend  to  adopt  the  nebulous  and  negative  theories  of  the  late 
Dr.  St^usB,  and  then  handed  from  the  illiterate,  arbitrary,  and 
subjective  Evangelicalism  of  Lord  Badstock  to  a  school  that 
teaches  Englishmen  that  '  God  is  to  be  worshipped  under  the 
'  form  of  Bread,'*  he  would  be  puzzled,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
bv  fi"d''"g  how  far  his  doctors  could  disagree.  To  add  to  big 
distress  he  would  find  that,  diough  &ey  deny  the  infallibilibp' 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  fitness  of  a  Church  to  possess  authori^ 
on  points  of  faith,  ditcipUne  and  ritttal,  the  sects  claim  for 
themselves — each  one  for  itself — an  unerring  insist  into  tiie 
mysteries  of  the  Revealed  Word.  So  long  as  Protestants 
exhibit  this  spectacle,  they  will  fail  either  to  convert  the 
beathen  or  to  convince  Bomanista  that,  while  collectively  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  agree,  they  possess  a  pecnliar  in&lHbility, 
by  which  they  can  b^ome  separately  unerring  and  oraonlar. 

The  second  obstacle  to  successfhl  and  national  reform  is 
Catfaolio  coTintries  is  the  passion  of  loyalty  to  the  person  of 
Pins  IX.  Never  was  the  Papacy  matenallyso  weak,  or  finan- 
oally  and  morally  so  strong,  as  through  this  sentiment,  or  at 
this  moment,  when  the  kin}tdom  of  Pius  IX.  must  be  allowed 
to  be  indeed  not  of  this  world.  What  used  to  be  called 
Catholic  Europe  no  longer  exists  as  a  gec^piaphical  exprea- 

*  Sflsays  on  Benutm,  p.  180.    Hayes :  1667. 
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ikm.  France,  the  moBt  Ultramontaiic  of  the  Idngdoou,  is 
but  half-4iearted,  and  her  preponderance  is  at  sn  end.  In 
Spain  King  Alfonso  is  neither  the  nominee  of  (Jermanj  nor 
^e  elect  of  the  Roman  Curia,  and  Don  Carlos  has  less  chance 
of  the  Spanish  throne  than  has  Henri  V.  of  that  of  the 
Bourbons.  Auatriai  mnce  she  has  sanptiooed  civil  marriages, 
has  greatly  modified  the  zeal  of  the  Concordat.  In  Belgium, 
tiioujrh  the  Cabinet  and  the  Arohtushop  of  Malines  belong  to 
the  Vatican  party,  yet  would  Ultramontane  measures  be  fiv 
from  generally  acceptable  in  the  country.  The  attitude  of 
Italy,  while  it  is  most  wise  and  respectful,  is  simply  fatal  to 
the  Temporal  power.  In  Prussia  the  Crreat  Chancellor  is 
determined  to  stamp  out  a  power  which  he  considers  adverse  to 
the  new  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  he  has  opened  a  cuapaiffn 
against  the  clei^  which  is  not  likely  to  come  to  a  speedy 
close,  for  while  it  defies  Rome,  it  also  serves  to  keep  a^tations 
alight  at  home,  and  so  prevent  any  democratic  or  particularist 
activity  iu  the  country.  In  the  United  States  the  Koman 
Catholic  population  is  not  so  much  American  as  Irish,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  the  Church  fiourishes  in  its  freedom,  and  one 
has  just  been  rewarded  by  the  nomination  of  the  first  American 
cardinal,  welcomed  to  the  Western  continent  by  President 
Grant  In  the  South  American  kingdoms  difficulties  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Ultramontanes  have  already  occurred. 
Even  Chili  has  her  Camoys,  Actons,  and  Petres,*  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Holy  See  have  been  made  to  give  way, 
there,  to  the  State.  In  short,  little  remains  to  His  Holi- 
ness but  two  fraements  of  kingdoms — Ireland  and  Poland 
— which,  distinguished  as  they  are  by  their  periodic  crises 
of  impotent  disorder,  yet  alone  of  all  the  states  of  Europe 
receive  the  tribute  of  his  admiration.  These  are  the  '  dau 
'  natioju  martt/reM,vivantes,ctlumineutet'  of  M.  Louis  Veuillot^ 
In  the  face  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  all  this,  nay,  perhaps  in 
one  sense,  because  of  all  this,  the  power  of  the  Pope  is  greater 
than  it  has  been  for  centuries.  His  friends  are  as  numerous, 
their  combinations  are  bolder,  his  pretensions  are  more  egre- 
gious, his  assertions  more  groundless,  his  camarilla  more  unscru- 
pulousj  and  his  phalanx  of  able,  obedient,  and  pious  emissaries 

'  The  FttTO  Carril  of  Santiago  thun  complains  of  the  dialojaltT 
of  the  priestly  fiictioa  -. — '  Its  meaning  ia  just  thin,  that  the  Church  u 
'  persecuted  becauM  it  ia  not  fiimished  with  weapons  to  pusecule  with. 
'  Penecuted  becaUK  it  cannot  persuade  the  police  to  purme  auch  as 
'  rebel  against  ita  taachinga.     Peraecuted  because  the  civil  law  is  not  a 

*  slavid)  obedieooe  to  Church  law.     Peroecuted,  in  fact,  becaoM  men, 

*  government^  and  peo[de  &11  not  on  their  knees  at  its  feet' 
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ia  more  serried  than  before.  And  we  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  strangely  mistaken  his  time  and  opportunity  to  addresa 
this  venerable  and  sacred  person  in  language  which,  if  it  had 
come  from  any  other  quarter,  he  would  have  been  die  first  to 
denounce  as  inappropriate  and  unbecoming. 

Vaticanism  nourishes  as  yet  on  what  was  meant  to  ex- 
tingubb  it.  Protestant  bodies  which  exist  alongside  of  it  .and 
which  hold  up  a  high  standard  in  England  of  excellence,  and 
in  Germany  of  erudition,  compel  it  to  be  moral  in  tone.  Its 
apologists  are  men  of  solid  acquirementot  &d<1  even  if  they 
contrast  unfavourably  with  German  philosophers,  they  do  not 
deserve  the  reproach  of  ignorance  or  of  obscurantism,  except  in 
as  far  as  their  learning  is  apt  to  run  too  much  in  one  groove. 

'  The  red  fool  fury  of  the  Seine '  from  time  to  time  burets 
its  banks,  and  then  threatens  to  carry  away  tbe  institution  ot 
the  Priesthood  in  France ;  but  these  inundations,  periodic  and 
terrific  BA  they  are,  have  not  yet  sapped  the  foundationa  of  the 
Church  in  France.  Nay,  every  revolution  that  weakens  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind  through  license  has  added  Bomethiug  to 
the  prestige  of  a  religion  whose  ministers  represent  order,  piety, 
and  property.  During  the  reaction  that  follows,  the  yoke  of  the 
Papacy  is  not  only  endured  bnt  ia  positively  invited.  Our  a^ 
is  so  luxurious,  so  materialist,  bo  nch,  so  excitable  and  so  im- 
patient of  denial,  that  a  creed  which  offers  some  host^^es  foi- 
order  and  decorum,  receives  the  votes  of  all  who  abhor  ficenee, 
and  who  would  willingly  place  the  social  and  moral  ties  of 
mankind  under  the  sanction  of  faith  and  religion. 

Ultramontanism,  as  yet,  has  only  tbnven  on  persecution. 
The  coercive  measures  which  Prince  Bismarck  adopts  make  his 
victims  personally  uncomfortable,  but  tbe  cause  is  really  only 
rendered  more  popular,  and  so  long  as  the  Chancellor  adds  to 
the  moral  strength  of  his  adversaries  he  is  working  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Providence,  he  has  long  ago  convinced  himself,  is  on 
the  side  of  tbe  largest  battalions,  but  the  church  that  has  the-  . 
most  martyrs,  real  or  imaginary,  is  as  sure  to  have  the  strongest 
hold  on  the  passions,  if  not  on  the  beliefs,  of  a  nation.  Since 
the  German  Chancellor  took  the  matter  in  hand,  five  Catholic 
bishops  have  been  imprisoned,  14,000  priests  imprisoned  or 
fined,  and  about  as  many  laymen  have  suffered  for  speaking 
unfavourably  of  tbe  Falck  Laws,  but  very  nearly  double  the 
number  of  Ultramontane  members  have  been  returned  to  tbe 
German  parliament  by  a  laity  determined  to  stand  by  their 
clergy  and  church.  Anyone  who  covets  the  crown  trf  mar- 
tyr£)m  can  now  have  it  cheap  in  Gennany,  for  Prince  Bismarck 
will  be  happy  to  impose  a  fine  of  1,000  tfaalen,  for  which 
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Iw  has  fleaty  t£  aees,  aad  which  the  Ultrainontanes  will  b» 
cqoall;  aappy  to  pay,  knowing  that  there  is  political  capital  to 
be  made  out  of  the  hardship.  Martyrdom  is  become  the  nehion, 
and  the  gnfTerings,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  '  Prisoner  of  the 
'  Vatican,'  appieu  to  the  ignonuit  and  the  sensitiTe.  By  the 
efibrta  of  B  zealona  propaganda,  truth  has  been  so  extraordi- 
narily distorted,  that  lost  autumn  in  Savoy  asd  the  Faudgny 
jfrou)  teat  bnng  gold  as  coming  from  CAe  dungeon  of  the  Mafy 
father,  and  thu  wit^  the  connivancet  to  zive  it  no  harsher 
tarm,  of  the  local  idergy.  It  is  incredible)  but  it  is  quite 
eertain,  that  by  artifices  only  a  little  less  preposteroua  many 
hearts  are  stirred  and  many  pens  eoUated,  as  sharp  ae  ever 
were  the  swords  drawn  by  the  Crusaders  for  the  relief  of  the 
Holy  Places. 

Bmdes  his  own  cotut,  and  the  General  of  the  Older  of 
Jeaiii,  Pius  IX.  can  count  on  the  shafta  of  the  Voev  delta 
Veriti,  of  the  Gvilt^  Cattolica,  and  of  the  Univeri.  M.  Lonia 
Tenillot  and  his  Hubaltema  are  obscarantistSt  who  m«ke  no 
disgniBe  of  their  preference  for  darkness,  bigots  who  do  not 
attempt  to  disguise  ^eir  bigotry.  Speaking  of  Rome,  Jd. 
Veuiliot  cries  out,  '  Grant  here,  O  Lord,  no  more  binmplia 

*  to  Nero,  to  Luther,  and  to  Satan.'  Probably  the  Kin^  of 
It^y  is  figured  under  the  last  of  these  names ;  but  the  vmt- 
lence  and  scurrility  of  this  language  ou^t  to  be  damaging 
to  any  cause  that  Venillot  takes  up.  Tet  none  the  less  is  1>« 
sure  of  a  large  circle  of  readers  when  he  writes  such  sentenoea 
as  these : — '  The  Pope  is  the  Eucharist ; '  '  The  Pope  i» 
'  the  man  with  whom  God  abides  continuRlIy ; '  *  The  Pope  is 

*  the  man  who  carries  in  himself  the  mind  (peTuee)  (^  Grod.' 
From  such  an  attitude  of  blasphemous  adulation  to  the  proclsr 
mation  of  a  personal  iofallibility  there  is  but  one  st^,  and  that 
one  most  have  been  easy  to  Cardinal  Manning  when  he  wrote  ' 

*  The  Pope  ia  in&Uible  solely  and  apart  from   the  Episoo' 

*  pal  body,  wh^her  oongregated  or  disperBed.*  It  ia  throuf^ 
tius  strange  passion^  of  loyalty  to  the  person  of  Fios  IX.,  that 
hundreds  of  his  subjects  have  been  led  up  to  a  pnpooition 
iriuch  not  only,  ontr^^  every  bishop  now  in  possesnon  of  ft 
■ee,  but  refleots  on  the  whole  past  tradition  of  the  Cluiich,*  and 
on  hw  CEjcomenioal  decisions.  They  proclaim  him  infiUlible, 
Mid  while  such  nttenmces  fall  from  such  lips,  and  instead  of 
bong  hooted  down  by  the  laity  are  echoed  and  supported,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  t^k  widi  fiordas-DesmooUa  that  Chris- 
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tianity  has  fallen  u  low  as  it  is  poenfale  for  it  to  fidi  without 
alttwetber  periBhiitg.  And  to  make  it  mora  perplexing,  there 
are  learned  men  Gke  Dom  Gu^mnffer,  of  Solesmesi  tender^ 
hearted  men  like  Mgr.  Bertrand  of  Tulle,  eloquent  men  like 
Mgr.  Pie  of  Poitiers,  courtly  men  like  Mgr.  Deschamps  d 
Malines,  and  laymen  like  Cam6,  Monmigny,  and  Pgcoul, 
who  emulate  Biahop  Mermillod  and  Cardinid  Maiming  in  thie 
singular  passion  of  loyalty.  Pilgrims  ara  animated  by  the 
same  contagion  which  inspires  journalists.  Soldiers  like  Queleu, 
Pas,  and  OuMn  once  asked  nothing  better  than  to  fall  for  this 
faith  at  Castel  Fidardo,  and  strong  in  a  devotion  which  the 
Vi^in  Mary  alone  shared  with  the  Pope,  Colonel  Charette  en- 
couraged hia  Zouaves  to  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 

In  examining  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Catholic  party,  it 
will  be  weU  therefore  not  to  undervalue  the  strength  of  this 
passion.  The  fiery  eloquence  of  the  old  man  himself  only  seems 
to  fiui  tlie  flame,  for  the  Latin,  Celtic,  and  Sarmatian  races  do 
not  shrink  frtxn  an  amount  of  vituperation  that  is  foreirai  to 
English  or  German  disputants,  be  they  ever  so  angry.  There 
wn  liioee  who,  while  they  deplore  these  facts,  find  comfort  in 
^e  hope  that  much  of  this  passion  will  evaporate  with  the 
life  of  this  Pontiff,  who  has  eo  long  exceeded  the  years  of 
Peter.  It  may  be  sa  It  may  be  that  on  the  death  of  Pius 
IX.  molUtudes  of  Liberal  Catholics  will  start,  like  conspi- 
rators from  behind  tlie  wainscot,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  tne 
Liberal  party.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  lacked  in  Italy  both 
%  head  kkI  an  organ,  but  as  the  time  draws  daily  nearer  when 
Latin  Christianity  most  go  through  the  throes  of  a  fresh 
Papsl  election.  It  may  well  be  that  this  party,  with  Barcm 
Bicasoli  aa  ita  lay  adviser,  may  attain  to  more  coherency  and 
power. 

But  let  us  suppose  this  passion  of  penonal  loyalty  to 
Pius  IX.  as  no  longer  stopping  the  way,  we  yet  learn  &om 
the  spectacle  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Geneva  that  another 
difficulty  exists  for  a  Liberal  Church,  viz.,  its  relations  with 
the  State.  In  Geneva  the  action  of  the  State  has  been  exoea- 
sive,  and  it  has  resulted  in  the  presence  in  the  city  of  Calvin 
of  three  different  8ort«  of  Churches,  all  bearing  the  name  of 
Catholic  To  explain  this  anomaly  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Catholic  population  of  tlus  little  re- 
pobHc  is  in  excess  of  ita  Protestant  population  to  the  extent  of 
over  2,000  souls.  In  the  second  place,  it  may  easily  be  snj^ 
poaed  tiutt  the  growth  of  this  Catholic  element  has  long  been 
an  object  of  j^onay  to  the  burghers  of  the  dty  of  Calvim 
They  had  watched  it  with  suspicion,  and  did  not  require  to  be 
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provoked  by  such  an  ill-timed  aggression  as  -was  made  upon 
them  by  the  Vatican  when  Gkepuvi  Mermillod  first  arrogated 
to  himself  the  styles  and  titles  of  Vicar-General  of  Genet's 
(subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Friboure),  and  then  as  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Geneva,  declared  liimself  independent  of  the  sec 
under  Trhich  the  Catholics  of  Geneva  had  been  placed  by  the 
law  of  1832. 

This  law  had  obtwned  the  consent  of  the  Pope  at  the 
time  wheD  it  was  passed,  and  the  appointment  of  Mermillod 
was  therefore  iq  direct  contravention  to  it.  How  Bishop 
Mermillod  persevered  in  bis  fanfaronnade,  how  he  was   ez- 

BUed  from  Geneva,  and  from  the  so-called  Cathedral  of  Notre 
ame,  and  how  he  was  rather  roughly  conducted  over  the 
frontier,  is  known  to  all ;  but  it  requires  to  be  on  the  spot  to 
sec  how  this  'Exile  of  Femey*  apes  the  prisoner  of  the 
Vatican,  and  of  how  much  adulation  this  shallow,  Hpedoas, 
and  intriguing  personage  is  the  object.  He  continues  to  hold 
a  small  court,  and  still  leads  the  Ultramontane  party  to  mob 
meetings  at  Les  Allinges,  and  to  pilgrimageB  to  Linsiedeln. 

The  Catholic  Church  of  Geneva  was  in  consequence  of  his 
aggression  taken  in  hand  by  the  Government.  New  laws  were 
drawn  up,  elections  were  made  more  popular  and  the  principal 
charge  in  the  city  was  given  to  another  and  very  different 
exile — to  Hyacinthe  Loyson — who  with  Messrs.  Chavard  and 
Hurtault  ofHciated  for  some  months  in  the  old  Church  of  St. 
Gennain.  But  Geneva  contains  besides  religious  passions 
equally  strong  political  ones,  and  the  Pcre  Hyacinthe  found 
himself  officially  at  the  head  of  a  column  whose  doctrinal  tenets 
were  lax,  and  whose  radicalism  was  of  the  most  advanced  sort 

In  July,  1874,  as  he  could  no  longer  march  with  them,  he 
resigned  his  cure,  and  he  now  ministers  to  an  independent  cmt- 
gregation  of  Liberal  Catholics,  who  are  more  conserratiTe  in 
doctrine,  and  less  Erastian  in  politics  than  the  State  Cborch 
of  Geneva.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  little  body 
(about  700  souls)  it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  may  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  more  democratic  Catholic  reform  movement 
in  the  Jura,  and  ultimately  with  the  Old  Catholics,  obtaining 
orders  from  Bishop  Beinkens,  as  he  has  obtained  them  irom 
Bisliop  Heycamp  of  Deventer.  At  best  the  work  of  the  Pdre 
Hyacmthe  can  be  but  tentative.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be 
tentative,  and  that  previous  at  least  to  the  death  of  tlus  Pope, 
he  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  arguments 
of  M.  de  Preasens^,  or  by  the  example  of  his  many  American 
friends,  to  adopt,  as  his  motto,  conmlete  freedom  and  absolute 
separation  from  the  State  for  all  reformed  bodies. 
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Id  thia  matter  Biahop  KeinkeiiB  has  set  him  a  good  ex- 
ample. He  waa  consecrated  at  fiotterdam  on  Augustll,  1873, 
when,  instead  of  the  mandatum  apostolicum,  the  formal  proofs 
of  the  leeal  election  of  the  new  bishop  ^oa  rend.  The  goTcm- 
ments  of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Hesse  have  since  acknowledged 
ReinkeoB  as  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  recognised  by 
the  State,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  replying  to  hie  con- 
gratulations for  the  new  year,  1874,  prays  that  '  the  certainly 
*  correct  conviction  shared  by  the  Hochtovrdiger  Herr  Bitchaf 
'  may  win  ground  more  and  more.'  It  is  remarkable  with 
what  eagacity  and  moderation  the  Old  Catholics  have  kept 
themselves  apart  from  the  conflicts  between  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Ultnunontane  clergy,  and  no  doubt  they  feel  bow  im- 
portant it  is  for  them  not  to  identify  themBelves  with  any 
political  party,  or  with  any  such  an  Ultra-Ctesarism  as  would 
trammel  the  Church  they  hope  to  found. 

When  we  had  written  so  far  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  general  demand  for  reform,  and  of  the  success  of  the  Liheral 
n^y,  we  could  have  wished  that  we  had  exhausted  the  list. 
But,  alas  t  it  is  not  so.  Schools  of  negation  and  affirmation 
now  divide  the  world,  and  they  do  more  than  divide  it,  for 
the  very  existence  of  the  one  invalidates  the  testimony  and 
weakens  the  case  of  the  other.  Thus  Ultramontane  Catholicism 
of  the  most  infatuated  and  materialistic  sort  has  made  many 
converts  uncc  the  old  formulas  of  faith  have  been  declared  null 
by  those  who  professed  them,  and  void  by  those  who  see  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  new  inferences  of  science.  We  have 
alteration  going  on  in  the  Protestant  world  by  a  process  of 
elimination  which  does  not  always  stop  short  of  destruction, 
and  at  sncb  a  crisis  Rome  makes  many  recruits.  All  that  a 
home  represents  to  the  bodies  and  the  affections  of  men,  a  church 

J  resents  to  the  spirits  of  thousands  of  mankind,  especially 
womankind.  It  is  not  only  that  it  appeals  to  their  associa- 
tions,  bat  it  saves  thraa  from  loneliness,  and  from  the  trouble  of 
responubility.  The  same  flimsy  education  and  nervous  sensi- 
bility which  has  given  rise  tu  a  taste  for  sensationaliBm  in  art, 
also  attracts  to  Some  many  a  foolish  Philothea.  Protestantism 
and  Liberal  Catholicism  require  courage,  reflection,  and  some 
independence  of  mind,  but  the  Church  of  Rome  offers  herself 
for  the  relief  of  the  timid  and  the  weak.  The  more  subjective 
the  training,  and  the  more  emotional  the  patient,  the  happier 
is  her  opportunity.  It  is  when  they  have  been  promised  abso- 
lute certainty,  and  perfect  security  as  its  rosult,  ^at  such  men 
and  women  come  and  ask  for  a  passage  in  the  boat  of  the 
Figfaennon.     They  believe  that  in  this  way  they  cannot  miss 
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tlie  rewRrdg  irhictt  they  have  long  been  taaght  to  believe 
follow  on  orthodox  opinione,  and  Brane  has  yearly  some  cod- 
verto  -the  more. 

Snch  is  the  reactdonary  effect  of  modem  instabili^  of 
doctiine  on  minds  unable  or  unwilling  to  bear  the  strain  and 
presBure  of  the  time.  But  we  have  kept  to  the  last  the  con- 
sideration of  the  direct  bearings  of  modem  science  aoA  philo- 
sophical inquiry  upon  the  prospectB  of  Liberal  Reform  and 
Reunion.  An  immeoBe  obstacle  to  such  a  reunion  and  refor- 
mation as  the  Old  Catholics  are  attempting  certiunly  lies  at 
present  in  the  attitude  of  modem  science  towards  faith,  and 
m  the  antagonism  of  the  modem  intellect  to  the  theohwical 
formulas  c^  the  past.  The  would-be  reformer  finds  himself  not 
only  opposed  by  Vaticanigm,  but  confronted  with  men  who 
occupy  a  very  different  position,  and  who  must  have  a  very 
different  influence  on  the  Churches  of  the  future.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  political  adverBaries  of  Christianity  and  of  all 
churches :  of  the  Gambettas  of  religion.  But  there  are  schools 
which  rise  up  and  ask  our  creeds  to  give  an  account  of  their 
origin.  It  is  not  now  a  question  between  the  Council  <^ 
Florence,  hateful  to  the  Schismatics,  or  of  Trent,  rejected  by 
the  Protratants,  or  of  the  Vatican,  questioned  by  Liberal 
Catholics.  It  is  not  even  between  the  Apostles'  Creed  aa  the 
expresuon  of  popular,  and  the  Nicene  Creed  as  the  symbol  (£ 
learned  Christianity.  The  matter  is  far  graver.  The  axe  is 
now  at  the  very  root  of  the  tree.  We  are  asked  if  our  know- 
ledge of  God  is  only  intuitive  ?  If  intuitivCi  was  that  intui- 
tion, His  own  noblest  gift  to  man,  intended  to  become  the 
parent  of  faith  and  the  touchstone  of  practice?  or  is  the  Divinity 
whcHn  we  now  adore  only  the  anthropomorphous  offipting  « 
our  human  possibilities,  of  our  own  wish,  and  of  our  newa? 
And  if  not  an  intuitive  belief,  can  ours  be  said  to  be  an  in- 
ferential one?  For,  it  is  now  sufra^sted,  God  is  perh^n 
nothing  but  His  own  Law,  and,  tbere&re,  not  inferential  irmn 
sdeoce  at  all.  Then  as  regards  inference  from  Revelation,  tiie 
ohoroB  of  ewer  qnestjons  swells  louder  still.  *  What,'  they 
ask,  ' »  Scripture  ?    Is  it  a  book  of  known  origin  and  of  valid 

*  plenary  inspirataon  ?  Or  is  its  inspinrtion  at  most  only  an 
<  eatential  one  ?  Did  the  thoughts  that  are  recorded  dioe 
'coate  aa  amiraculouB  gi£t,orare  they  the  result  of  an  infianon 

*  of  the  IXvine  ideas,  proper  certainly  to  the  penH»i,  but  dso 
'  to  the  epoch  and  to  the  race  ?  '■ 

We  have  waited  till  the  Isst  before  idluding  to  this  the  in- 
tcUeotual  difficulty,  to  this  the  last  obstaele,  to  a  generally 
denanded  and  generallv  desired  Reformation.  We  have  done  so 
because  in  this  very  difficulty  there  also  seems  to  lie  some  hope 
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for  the  fature.  In  the  face  of  eadi  an  examination  of  onr  faith 
sordy  only  tboee  articles  will  be  retained  by  candid  people 
whic£  can  stand  such  a  test.  If  a  reunion  of  the  Churches  ever 
takea  place,  it  must  theceibre  be  on  a  mutual  UDderstanding  of 
a  much  less  intricate  nature  than  any  that  bae  yet  beoi  at- 
tempted. At  this  moment  the  Chui^ches  can  only  as  it  were 
hail  each  other  from  the  tops  of  their  different  mountains.  Of 
these  peaks  Ultramontanism  occu[»ea  the  highest,  having  cer- 
tainly piled  Pelion  upon  Osea ;  but  all  have  departed  largely 
from  those  simple  rules  for  the  moral  life  of  man,  and  aids 
for  his  spiritual  growth,  which  formed  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

A  fairer,  truer,  and  more  primitive  view  of  His  person  and 
misHOn  would  reconcile  many  religious  bodies  now  estranged 
by  polemical  hatredtt  and  theoli^oal  aubtleties.  It  may  be  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  ChurcheB  are  at  present  prepared  to  make 
such  a  ohuige,  or  to  grant  such  mutual  concessions.  But  they 
will  be.  When  we  consider  that  ours  is  a  religion,  not  a  fetiab- 
worahip;  that  it  is  a  religion  having  for  its  object  the  Infinite 
God,  and  that  as  such  its  awful  verities  can  never  be  fully 
grasped  by  finite  men ;  then  perhaps  we  shall  cease  to  wish  to 
tiogmatiBe  so  very  narrowly  about  it.  The  subatanct  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  in  whom  we  live  and  have  all  our  being,  cannot 
be  weighed  by  any  man :  then  how  can  religious  intolerance 
have  any  logical  basis  between  us  ?  The  quairels,  the  wars, 
and  the  reli^us  hatreds  of  the  worid  are  really  only  the  proo& 
of  onr  inteUeotual  in&ncy,  the  squabblea  of  children  in  tha 
nurserT,  who  know  nothing  of  their  Father's  aims  and  designs, 
and  who  are  occupied  with  everything  rather  than  with  the 
Divine  Example. 

The  history  of  the  Church  has  been  too  long  the 
Mtotheosis  of  errors,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  those  Liberal 
Catholics  who  expect  to  find  a  panacea  for  modem  ills  in 
the  decisions  of  the  first  six  CouncUs.  Ancient  ChristiBnity  is 
far,  very  &r,  from  being  the  golden  age  which  a  regretful  fancy 
would  paint.  The  Fathers  were  not  infallible,  but  as  capable  u 
dieir  descendants-  of  thinking,  believing^  and  saying  many 
Btnu^  tUnge.  Like  the  Apostles,  they  could  not  aavee 
among  themselves  on  points  of  dogma  and  discipline,  and  like 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  to-day,  they  contradicted  and 
'  withstood '  ■  each  other ;  indeed,  they  were  ready  with  St. 
Paul,  to  curse  *  even  an  angel  from  heaven,'  should  such  a 
divine  messenger  arrive  to  differ  from  them.  It  is  not  with 
them  any  more  than  here  among  ourselves  that  unity  is  to 
be  found,  and  the  extraor^nary  value  set  by  all  disputants 
on  llieology  is  snrriy  misplaced.  The  Gospel  does  not  contain 
formulas  of  theology.     Its  divine  truths  arc  not,  especia^^ia. 
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tlie  Bynojitic  Grospels,  dixguiaed  by  say  subtleties  of  langiiaffe. 
For  the  crowded  swperstructurea  built  over  it,  as  ua  uie 
multitude  of  opinions  about  those  superstructures  and  *  de- 
'  velopmente,'  the  Gospel  is  not  responsible.  The  Church 
of  the  future  must  discard  all  such  supeistructures.  The 
Liberal  Catholic  party  must  therefore  beware  of  losing  time 
by  attempting  to  fill  old  bottles  with  new  wine.  Much  of  what 
they  cherish  is  untenable,  and  will  daily  become  more  so,  and 
lliey  must  look  their  true  situation  in  the  face. 

To  those  pious  and  tender  spirits  who  venerate  in  the  Chnrdi 
of  Rome  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  centuries  that  situation  is 
painful.  It  is  painful  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  the 
heirs  of  many  pagan  rites,  of  much  effete  mythology,  of  doubt- 
ful traditions,  of  spurious  decretals,  of  Jewish  and  Grnostic 
taints,  and  above  all  of  the  coarsely  daubed  pictures  of  Chris- 
tianity which  have  been  popularised  among  tJie  Latin  races. 
Tliese  things,  as  associated  with  a  venerated  past,  are  not  lightly 
parted  with.  Even  a  man  like  Hyacinthe  Loyson  admits  that 
the  *  sweet  poison '  of  bis  ancestral  faith,  as  sucked  in  with  his 
mother's  milk,  still  mas  in  his  veins ;  but  in  error,  as  in  infalli- 
bility, there  can  be  no  degrees.  In  reverting  to  the  simplicity  of 
our  faith  as  set  forth  by  its  Founder,  the  Church  will  find  more 
unity  and  light.  If  we  prefer  the  darkness,  then  we  shall 
bring  on  our  chorchea  and  on  our  narive  lands  the  wonderful 
and  horrible  tbing  that  was  once  seen  in  Jewry,  and  that  is 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  Vatican — a  false  prophecy,  on  the  strength 
of  which  priests  rule,  and,  what  is  most  grievous  of  all,  a 
people  that  will  have  it  so. 


Note  to  page  2^\,  line  \i,  of  this  Volume. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  'Life  of  the 
'  Prince  Consort '  was  mistAken  in  the  statement  (which  he  cave  as  a 
passage  of  vnwrittm  history),  that  'a  direct  orertnre  was  made  by  Ae 
*  Queen  of  Spain  to  the  Queen  of  Englnnd '  in  the  mattsr  of  the  Spanirii 
marriage.  We  are  now  enabled  to  state  upon  the  best  anthori^  diat 
no  such  overture  was  mude  by  Queeti  iRabella  to  Queen  Victoria,  ^a 
oommiuiication  alluded  to  by  tbe  writer  of  the  article  took  the  form  of 
a  letter  or  letten  from  Queen  Christina  to  King  Leopold,  which  passed 
through  a  private  chaanel ;  but  the  nnture  and  substance  of  the  com- 
mimication  are,  we  t>elievc,  correctly  described  in  the  passage  to  which 
this  note  refers. 
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— tbe  Blue  Nile  or  the  White  Nile,  210 — different  aims  and  objects 
of  tha  two  traTeJIera,  211-2 — Schweiufdrth  and  his  adventures, 
212-21 — puta  himself  ander  the  guidance  of  Mohanmied  Aboo  Sam- 
mat,  221 — and  visits  the  Mittoo  country,  the  Niam  Niam,  aad  the 
Monbuttoo,  221-4 — is  visited  by  the  chief,  Wando,  225 — passes  the 
watenhed  of  the  Nile  Baan,  226 — has  audience  of  King  Munza, 
227—9 — becomes  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  pigmy  race,  229 — 
letoms  to  the  north,  and  reaohes  Europe,  230-2 — ^ir  S.  Baker's 

-  object  in  his  African  expedition,  233 — the  StU  or  gmsa  barrier, 
234— Aboo    Saood,    2S5-6 — difficulties    encountered,   237-9— the 

.  battle  of  Uaundi,  239-40— MtM,  the  King  of  Uganda,  240— 
Baker's  victoiy  at  Fatiko,  240 — reaches  CairO;  241 — his  foilure  to 
extirpate  the  slaTe  trade  in  Africa,  241-2. 

Agricultural  Laboarerg  of  England,  review  of  works  treating  of, 
I2G — the  increaning  depopulation  of  our  agricultural  districts,  127— 
the  perplexed  question  of  wages,  128 — the  ^stem  of  '  perquisites,' 
129 — increase  in  wagee,  131-4 — the  English  agricultural  labourer 
compared  with  the  Ha-vian,  French,  and  German,  134-^ — small- 
&rm  and  large-farm  systems  eicamined,  139—40 — the  Lincolnshire 
League  and  die  Farmers'  AraociatioD,  141-2 — the  Suffolk  lock-ont, 
148 — tie  future  relatioDsliip  between  farmers  and  their  labourers, 
144-6 — necessity  of  improved  cottages,  147 — pariah  relief,  148 — 

'    extended  education,  149. 

Architecture.  Modem,  386-416 — the  civilisation  of  a  country  exhibited 
by  its  edifices,  386-8—  architecttire  both  a  science  and  an  art,  389- 
93 — drayringB  or  models — which  to  be  preferred  ia  the  preparation  of 
architectural  designs,  304-6 — &ulta  found  with  modem  architecture 
and  its  constructors,  396-9 — laonch  of  tha  '  Great  Eastern,'  400-1 — 

.  many  inventions  crude  and  imperfect,  401-2 — the  Int«rnatlonal 
Workman's  Exhibition  at  Islington,  403-4 — Mr.  Fergusson  on  ee- 
says  in  the  '  Quarterly,'  404 — ^the  best  method  of  improving  the 
style  of  modem  architecture,  405-8 — great  impulse  given  to  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  mnce  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  408-11 — 
Mr.  Eastlake's  'History  of  tbe  Gothic  Revival,' 412 — all  architecture 
to  be  traced  to  the  three  ideas  of  the  tent,  the  hut,  and  the  cave, 
413 — Gothic  architecture  in  England,  414 — ^iron  a>  a  material  in 
building,  415-6. 

Arctic  Exploration,  the,  review  of  works  rebting  to,  447— object  of  the 
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presmit  expedition,  448-9 — Arctic  ice,  450-2— Dr.  P^ennBim'a 
theoiy,  452-4 — the  fint  GemuD  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regicMu, 
455-6— the  seoond,  456-60— the  AuBtrian  expedition  of  1871, 
460-2— that  of  1872,  462-7— the  American  expedition  of  1853^ 
468 — lihat  of  1860,  469-70— that  of  1871,  471-3— ^wculadoni  aa 
to  the  probable  climate  of  the  Arctic  r^ons,  474— a— ialands  and 
current^  473—6 — warm  undercurrent,  477-8 — meteorological  |«i>- 
bleme,  478-9 — the  proposed  Arctic  expedition,  480-1. 

B 

Baier,  Sir  S.,  233-42.    See  Africa. 
C 

Cathohe  Beform,  5JH-84.     See  Papal  Borne. 

Cotutabltf  Archibald,  and  his  Literaiy  Corre^Kui dents,  review  of,  149 
— Archibald  Constable's  ancestors,  150-1 — his  appranticediip,  151 
— his  marriage,  152 — starts  in  business  as  dealer  in  'scarce  old 
'boobs'  ^^3 — becomes  publisher  of  the  'Edinburgh  Beriew'  and 
other  magazines,  154 — his  connexion  with  Mr.  Longman,  165 — the 
Messrs.  Hunter,  155-6 — great  number  of  Bootanen  in  Lcndon, 
167-8 — Thomas  Campbell,  168 — John  Lejden  and  Alexander  Hur- 
ray, 159-61 — Murray  of  Albemarle  Street,  161 — George  C3ialinera 
the  antiquary,  162-3 — letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  163-4~Dr. 
Dnncan  Forbes,  166 — correspondence  between  Constable  and  Dagald 
Stewart,  165-7— ProfefBor  Playfeir,  167— David  Constable,  168-70 
— the  catastrophe  which  overtook  Constable  in  1825,  171,  et  ieq,-~ 
Scott's  unprecedented  literary  labours,  177 — becomes  involved  in 
Constable's  and  the  Ballantynes'  embarrassmenta,  178. 

Cox,  Mr.,  his  history  of  Greece,  review  of,  242-72,  ^ 


Ellenborovgh,  Lord,  review  of  his  Indian  Administradon,  and  his  Let- 
ters to  die  Queen  during  that  period,  31 — his  appointment  to  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India  in  1842,  32 — the  CSiinese  War,  and 

i  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  memoranda  thereon,  33-4 — the  cataslnijAe 
in  A%haniatan,  35-6 — Lord  Ellen  borough's  want  of  discernment  of 
character,  37 — his  dislike  of  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  37-8 — 
the  reoccupatioD  of  Cabul,  39-40 — ^hostilities  willi  the  Mahrattaa 
and  other  Indian  powers,  41-43— mutiny  in  the  Madras  and  Bengal 
armies,  43-6 — Lord  Ellenborough  becomes  dismtiafied  with  tiie 
upper  officers,  46-7 — his  administration  of  military  toattars  a  ^»- 
ciidity,  48-60 — the  Duke  of  Wellington's  horror  of  the  newsp^ier 
prem,  51-2. 

F 

France,  state  of,  363-85 — extraordinary  resemblance  between  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  great  Revolution  and  the  present  tme, 
373-4 — state  of  partiea  in  that  Aaaembly,  375— M.  Bo^t,  376- 
7 — the  task  proposed  to  itself  by  the  majority  of  the  AasemUy, 
877-9 — an  elected  President  nnsuiuble  to  the  French  cbaiKXiar, 
380 — the  pnqwaed  Great  Council  or  Senate,  381-2 — ^leeacn  to  be 
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learnt  from  the  state  of  France  rince  the  &11  of  the  S«coiid  Em- 
pire, 368-4 — James  Madison  on  Ae  mischievoaa  effects  of  a 
mnteble  government,  S84-5 — a  CouBtltatioQal  Monarcby  probably 
llie  govemmeat  best  suited  for  France,  385. 

G 

Qrtect,  Mr.  Cox's  Hiatoty  of,  reriew  of,  242 — bis  counts  in  expreasmg 
hia  views,  243 — bis  estimate  of  the  credibility  of  Herodotus,  243 — 
the  gecgiaphy  of  Greece,  244-5 — race  and  language,  245-6 — myths, 
legends,  tractions,  and  early  history,  247-54— early  origin  and 
growtli  of  Hellenic  civilisation,  255^ — the  lamily  and  the  home, 
2S5-8 — Draco  and  Solon,  259-63 — the  intellectual  education  of  the 
Greeks,  260-S — the  Persian  Wars,  as  described  by  Herodotus  and 
Thncydides,  263-9— Alcibiades  and  Themistoclps,  270-1— Mr. 
Cox's  graphic  narmdve  of  the  departnre  of  the  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sicily,  271-2. 

QladtUme,  Rt.  Bon.  W.  E.,  his  ■  Expostulation  vith  Soman  Catholics,' 
557. 

I 

Indh,  the  Otology  and  Ractt  of,  330 — the  geological  histon'  of  India 
one  of  the  most  wondeHul  and  curious  on  record,  330-1 — tlie 
geographical  boundaries  of  India,  331-2 — India's  probable  geologio 
history,  333 — Mr.  Blandford's  theory  of  the  upheaval  of  the  Hima- 
layas, .'i34— Bigur,  or  the  'cotton  soil,'  of  India,  335 — the  popula- 
tion of  India  divi»ble  into  two  great  claaseB — ^tbe  Aryan  and  the 
Turanian,  336-7 — probable  em^p^tion  of  the  Aryans  from  Cenbral 
Asia,  337 — their  civilisation,  social  polity,  and  religion,  338,  et  itq. 
— the  KaBbmerians  and  Afghans,  339-40 — the  Sikhs  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Punjab,  the  valleys  of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and 
Nepal,  340-3 — effects  of  Mussulman  conquest,  S44 — geological  for- 
madon  of  Central  India,  345-6 — the  coal  reaourcea  of  Bengal, 
346-8,  and  no(« — other  coal  fields  and  minerals,  especially  iron  ore, 
348-53 — interesting  geological  fentnrea  of  the  two  central  zones  of 
India,  354-5 — their  inhabitants,  355-8 — the  Sravidians  or  Tura- 
nians, 358-9 — remarks  on  tJie  efiects  of  soil  and  climate  on  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  the  various  peoples  of  India,  360-2. 

K 

Kinglake,  A  Uzander  William,  review  of  his  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  and 
his  Battle  of  Inkennan,  522~po3ition  of  the  Allied  forces  previous 
to  the  battle,  523-7— action  of  Oct.  26th,  527-8~that  of  Nov.  5tb, 
called  the-  Battle  of  Inkennan,  528,  et  uq. — description  of  the 
battle-field,  529-31— Menschikoff's  plan  of  attack,  532-3— General 
Dannenberg's  mode  of  carrying  it  ont,  633-7 — attack  along  the 
Careenage  Ravine  and  the  Quarry  Eavine,  537-9 — the  Russians 
driven  back,  540 — fierce  encounter  on  the  Fore  Ridge  and  round 
the  Sandbag  Battery,  541-2 — death  of  General  Cathcart,  542 — 
attack  renewed,  and  the  RuaaiaiiB  repulsed  at  all  points,  543-5.— 
remarks  on  Mr.  Kinglake's  account  of  the  batde,  546-51 — four  prin- 
cipal caoies  of  our  success,  551-2 — ^important  consequences  resulting 


Laio  Reform  in  England,  progress  of,  roTiew  of  works  treating  of,  179 
— the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  179 — Cromwell'B  wise  ameliorations 
in  English  law,  180-1 — minor  refonnn  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Restoration,  181—3 — the  Union  with  Scotland,  182—3 — corruption 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  183-^ — the  Accoimtant-General  in 
Chancery,  185-6 — Royal  Commisuon  of  Inquiry  of  1733,  186 — 
another  Conunission  of  1673,  187 — the  eaXe  of  offices  prohibited. 
188 — the  law  relating  to  insolvent  debtors,  189—90 — ittlaries  of 
judges  and  juitices,  191— 1 — iteration  in  the  machinery  of  law, 
194-6 — Act  of  1776,  196— progress  of  law  reform  between  1776 
and  1815,  197 — sinecures,  and  payment  by  fees,  193-200 — Act  of 
1869,  200-4— provisions  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  205-9. 

Lviio  Pilaris  and  Lawn  Tennis,  review  of  works  b-eating  of,  52 — 
tennis  and  ten ni?- courts,  53-8 — the  game  illustrated  and  explained 
.  in  detail,  58-68— lawn  tennis,  68 — tlie  tennis-ball,  69 — bulla  naed 
by  the  ancients  in  their  games  of  foUis  and  pallone,  70-2 — criticianis 
on  the  game  of  spliairistil:^,  73-8— remedies  su^^ted,  78—81 — 
an  African  teunia-court,  81-6 — ^beet  form  for  rackets,  87 — ball- 
play  amongst  the  Romans,  88. 

M 

Macreadfj,  William,  review  of  his  '  ReminiacenccH  and  Selections  from 
'  bis  Diaries  and  Letters,'  416 — motives  that  led  him  to  become  his 
own  chronicler,  417-~hifl  infirmity  of  temper,  418 — hie  schooldays, 
419-20 — goes  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  421 — his  dehu  at 
Birmingham  as  Romec,  422 — performs  with  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs. 
Jordan,  423—4 — his  first  acqunintance  with  Edmund  Rean,  42S — 
'his  appreciation  of  Kcan  in  Richard  IIL,  425—6 — his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  London  boards,  42C — his  partial  success,  427 — 
succeeds  in  the  character  of  Pescaiain  the  'Apostate,'  428 — chafesat 
being  kept  in  the  background,  429 — his  Virginius,  Lear,  Hamlet, 
and  Macbeth,  430-5— visite  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  434 — 
Mb  assault  on  Buna,  435-6 — is  in  personal  danger  at  a  New  Tork 
theatre,  437 — his  management  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drory  Lane 
Theatres,  439-41— his  fi-equent  prodnction  of  new  plays,  441-2 — 
his  Ualbert  in  '  Glencoe,'  443 — his  Ion  and  Claude,  443- — his  retire- 
ment, and  private  life  and  pursuif^  444r-7. 

ifalouet,  Baron,  review  of  his  Memoirs,  363 — some  account  o£  the 
author,  363-4 — elected  deputy  of  the  tiers,  364--his  letter  to  M.M. 
NecUer  and  de  Montmorin,  365—6 — bin  inteiTiew  with  Miiabeau, 
366-7 — Mirabeau's  interview  witb  M.  Necker,  368 — Malouet's  re- 
flections on  the  Revolution,  369-70 — hb  intimacy  with  Lord  Gcen- 
ville,  Pitt,  and  Dundas,  371 — abortive  attempt  to  restore  order  in  St, 
Domingo,  371-2 — takes  service  under  the  first  Empire  and  at  the  Re- 
storation, 372-3- his  death  in  1814,  373. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  Mr,,  review  of  his  Eagays  on  Theian^  and  other 
works,  1 — the  school  of  philosophy  represented  by  him  and  his 
lather,  and  by  Tyndall,  ITuzley,  Darwin  and  others,  'i-5 — Tyndall'a 
Address  before  ue  British  Association  at  Belfast,  6-7 — John  Stuart 
Mill's  posthumous  Essays,  6 — ^his  definition  of  the  terms  natural  and 
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nature,  9-12 — his  picture  of  mim  far  from  encouraging,  13—4 — his 
viewB  of  the  character  and  attributoB  of  the  Creator,  15-20 — the  true 
bearing  of  the  argument  of  dedgn,  21-4 — Mr.  Mill'a  tendency  to 
favour  the  Manichean  doctrine,  2jM) — his  views  on  the  immortality 
of  the  BOttl,  2&-S — his  rejection  of  all  miraculoua  evidence  of  Keve- 
lation,  29— -Jiis  high  appteoiation  of  the  pereonal  character  of  Christ, 
30-1. 

N 
NoU  on  ArUcle  I.,  299— on  Article  X.,  584. 


Papal  Rome  and  Catholic  Reform,  review  of  works  treating  of,  554 — 
eccleaiaBticism  greatly  affecta  modem  politics,  555 — Mr.  Disraeli's 
'Lothair,'d56 — Mr.  Gladstone's  ' ExpostolatJon,'  557-? — the  replies 
thereto,  559-64 — Liberal  Catholicism,  5G4r-8— the  Old  CatholioB, 
56&-'70 — points  ou  which  Liberal  Catholics  difier  &om  the  ordinaucea 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  571-3 — what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
permanent  reform,  573-6 — the  Pope  never  more  powerftd  than  now, 
576-80— Pere  Uyacinthe  Loyson,  580-1 — grave  iasuea  at  stake  in 
the  religious  world,  582-4. 

Prince  Consort,  The,  Life  of,  reviewed,  272 — the  proper  limits  of  con- 
temporary history,  272-3— the  lives  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Prince 
inseparably  united,  273 — hence  Her  Majes^'s  large  share  in  the  book 
under  review,  274-5 — difficulties  of  a  Court  biographer,  275~^trict 
secluBon  of  Her  Majesty's  early  days,  27&-7 — Prince  Albert  a  suc- 
cessful suitor,  Si77— Mr.  Anaon  selected  to  be  his  Private  Secretary, 
278 — the  question  of  precedence  to  be  accorded  to  the  Prince  Conaort, 
279-80 — his  true  political  position,  281-2 — the  Eastern  question, 
282-8— transfer  of  power  ftom  the  Whigs  to  Sir  B.  Feel,  233-4— 
Lord  PalmerBton's  feeling  against  the  French  Government,  285 — visit 
of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  to  the  French  Court  at  the  Chateau 
d'Bu,  in  1843,  286-7— the  Emperor  Nicholas  visits  England,  287-8 
—Her  Majesty's  sketch  of  the  Emperor's  character,  288-9 — her  con- 
fidence in  Sir  R.  Peel,  289-92— the  Spanish  marriage*,  292-6— Sir 
H.  Bulwer  and  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  subject,  296-7 — Prince 
Albert  deeply  affected  by  the  great  events  of  1848,  298-9. 


*  Supernatural  Religion  :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Reve- 
'  lation,'  review  of,  482 — the  author's  enormous  pretensions,  483 — • 
plan  and  objects  of  hia  book,  484—6 — the  Canon  of  Scripture,  487—9 
— Hebraic  and  Hellenic  elements  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  490 
-1 — Bcardty  of  its  literature  in  the  seventy  years  between  Nero  and 
Hadrian,  491-2— Papias,  492-3 — the  'Gospel  according  to  the 
*  Hebrews,'  493 — the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties  in  the  Church,  494 
-5 — the  Jewish  revolt  against  Hadrian  in  a.d.  131,  495-7 — Mansion 
of  Sinope,  498 — Justin  Martyr,  499 — Hegesippus,  500 — the  Gos- 
pels of  St.  MaUhew,  St  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  501-2— the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  503— the  author's  poutions  unsound  and  pre- 
teotiooB,  504-8 — tesdmonyof  the  early  Fathers  aa  to  the  caoonici^ 
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of  tlie  Synoptical  Gospels,  509-16 — the  proofs  of  Christ's  Beniircc- 
tion,  517-8 — the  qiiestion  of  miracles,  519 — the  aatlioc's  admiratioii 
of  the  chantcter  of  Jesna  Chtdst,  519-20— coaclnuon,  531. 

V 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  Teview  of  works  beating  of,  69 — the  state  of  Italy 
during  the  £fteentli  and  sizteentli  centuries,  89-93 — Leonardo  ok 
Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Itaphael,  93-4 — ihs  early  days  of  Leon- 
ardo da  Vind,  95-8 — hia  vein  of  caricature,  98-100 — his  exquisite 
expresdon,  espedolly  in  his  female  heads,  101-2 — Un.  Heatou  on 
the  neglect  shown  to  him  by  the  Medici,  102-4 — his  letter  to  Lodo- 
tIco  Sibiza,  105-6— his  many  and  yaried  accomplishments,  106 — 
his  equestrian  statue  in  honour  of  Francesco  Sfoiza,  107 — his  cele- 
brated picture  the  '  Cena,'  108-12 — hia  portraits,  112 — his  'Holy 
Families,'  113— becomes  chief  military  engineer  to  Ctesar  Boi;^ 
113 — hia  skill  as  an  architect,  113 — his  varied  forms  of  inteUectnal 
activity,  1 14^-hiB  '  II  Trsttato  delia  Pittura,'  114-8— his  master;  of 
nuthematical  and  geometrical  laws,  119 — bis  engineering  and  me- 
dianical  talenta,  120-2 — his  character  not  altogether  pleaaiog,  123 — 
his  want  of  patriotism,  124 — joins  the  serrice  of  Francis  I.,  and 
dies  at  the  Chateau  of  Cloux  in  1519, 125. 

W 
Wellington,  Field  Marshal  Arthur  Duke  of,  review  of  hii  new  series 
of  Despatches,  Correepondence,  and  Memoranda,  801 — highly  es> 
teemed  in  England  irom  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  his  deatli,  301-3 — 
his  resistance  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  303 — revolution  meanly  with 
him,  war,  304 — his  Despatches  a  repertory  of  good  sense  and  practi- 
cal judgment,  S05^his  connexion  with  Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet, 
306--takes  the  place  of  Lord  Londonderry  at  the  Congresses  of 
Vienna  and  Verona,  306-7 — hia  opposition  to  the  French  invauon 
of  Spun  in  1820,  307-8 — his  relations  with  Canning  as  Foreiga 
Secretary,  308-11 — bia  answer  to  Prince  Mettemich  on  the  political 
isolation  of  England,  311-2 — ^his  miawin  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
in  1826,  312-5— his  refusal  to  serve  under  Canning,  315-8 — his  in* 
terview  with  the  King  after  having  resigned  the  command  of  the 
army,  318-9 — his  practical  view  of  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, 320-23 — 'his  difScuIties  in  removing  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  King,  323-4 — his  recall  of  Lord  Angleaea  from  the  L^-* 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  324-5 — hia  duel  with  Lord  WtDchelsea, 
326— his  remonstrance  against  the  King's  conduct,  326-7 — Catho- 
lic Emancipation  gained,  327 — his  method  of  managing  the  King, 
327 — practically  his  own  Foreign  Minister,  328 — his  dealings  with 
Portu^  and  Greece,  328-9 — his  vain  struggle  against  Parliameatary 
Reform,  829— the  epithet  great  fitly  applicable  to  him,  330. 
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